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PREFACE. 

a;'^ 

“And now shall India’s paroquets on sugar revel all. 

In this sweet Persian sugaraandy that is borne to far Bengal.” 

Hafiz to Sultan Ghiasu-d-din, King of Bengal. 

The History of Bengal cannot fail to be of special interest 
not only to Hindns and Musalmans in Bengal, but also to 
Englishmen, in that Bengal formed the foundation-stone of 
the glorious fabric of Empire in Asia that England was des¬ 
tined in subsequent years to rear on the wreck of the mighty 
Empire of the ‘ Great Mogul.’ Yet Histories of Bengal are 
very few. ^From the Muhammadan side, though there are plenty 
of General Histories of India, containing incidental references 
to Bengal, or dealing with particular periods of it, there is no 
general or comprehensive History of Bengal, save and except 
the Riyazu-s-Salatin. From the European side, the only 
standard History of Bengal is Stewart’s History, but this last, 
too, whilst mainly based on the Riyaz, incorporates also the 
less reliable accounts from Ferishta. To appreciate the his¬ 
torical value and position of the Riyaz, I need only quote the 
opinions of two eminent Orientalists. “ The Riyazu-s-Salatin,” 
says the late Professor Blochmann who laboured so largely 
for the Asiatic Society of Bengal, “ is much prized as being 
the fullest account in Persian of the Muhammadan History of 
Bengal, which the author brings down to his own time (1786- 
88) ” j whilst Dr. Hoernle observes in a letter to me : “ The 
Riyaz is a Standard History of Bengal, is continually quoted 
by Mr. Blochmann in his ‘Contributions to the History and 
Geography of Bengal ’ in the Journals of the Asiatic Society 
Mr. Blochmann strongly recommended that it should be 
translated, and, therefore, the book is one which deserves 
being translated and published by the Asiatic Society.’^ 
Whilst fully sensible of the honour conferred upon me by 
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the Asiatic Society in entrusting to me the duty of transla¬ 
ting with notes this Standard History of Bengal, I can¬ 
not help confessing to a sense of diffidence in presenting 
this volume to the public imder tlieir auspices. Circum.stan- 
ce.s over which I have had little control, such as domestic 
troubles, difficulties of access to libraries or books of refer¬ 
ence in out-of-the-way mofussil stations, and scanty snatches 
of lei.sure after by no means light daily official duties—have 
combined not only to retard the publication of this annotated 
translation, but to interfere with my presenting it in the 
shape that I had fondly aimed at. As it is, I venture to think, 
whilst fully conscious of its defects and Haws, that I have 
spared no pains to render the translation a faithful and 
literal representation of the original, con.sistently with lucid¬ 
ity and clearness in statement. To constantly elucidate the 
text, I have given ample foot-notes. These foot-notes have 
been prepared by me by reference to original and generally 
contemporary Persian sources, and in some cases also embody 
results of the labours of European scholars and antiqua¬ 
rians, as well as my own personal observations. The prepara¬ 
tion of the.se foot-notes has involved considerable research 
and (fcutailed much labour. 

For my labours, such as they have been, I shall, however, 
feel amply rewarded if these pages in any measure contri¬ 
bute to awaken amongst my co-religionists in Bengal an en¬ 
lightened consciousness of their historic past, coupled with an 
earnest longing in the present to avail themselves of the op¬ 
portunity afforded by a progressive and beneficent Govern¬ 
ment for their future social and intellectual regeneration; and 
also if they widen the mutual .sympathies of the two great 
nationalities in Bengal by infusing sentiments of closer and 
more cordial comradeship, in that they have been fellow- 
travellers over the same tract for many long centuries; and 
last, though not least, if they evoke the sympathetic interest 
of Englishmen in the fate of a great and histoiuc Community 
that preceded them for six centuries in the Government 
of this country. 
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A respectful tribute of mournful acknowledgment is due 
to the memory of my lamented wife, Hyatunnissa Begam, 
who often sat up by me during progress of this work, and 
sustained me in my labours. 

ABDUS SALAM. 

Orissa, Cuttack : 

23rd May, 1903. 

P.S .—I had hoped to add to this work an Appendix deal¬ 
ing with the social, economic and political condition of the 
people in Bengal under each period of Moslem Rule ; but for 
this (though I have collected some materials) at present I com¬ 
mand neither the rec[uisite leisure nor the full critical 
apparatus. The foot-notes will, however, it is hoped, give 
the reader some idea of the culture and civilisation that pre¬ 
vailed in Bengal under the Moslems, of their system and 
methods of administration, of their policy in adding to the 
physical comforts of the people, and in improving their in¬ 
tellectual, social and ethical ideals. 

A. S. 

Baeisal, Backeegunje : 

17th November, 1903. 
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worshippers of one God—In the time of Rai Mahraj (probably, 
Eai Bahdaj), snn worship introduced into Hindustan by a 
Persian—Idol-worsViip introduced into Hindustan by a Dravi- 
dian Brahmin from the mountains of Jharkand tOhntia Nag- 
purj—Fire-worship introduced into Hindustan by Ibrahim 
Zardasht (or Zoraster) of Persia—Sjiangaldip, and his vic¬ 
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Chapter I 

Rule of the Musalman rulers who ruled over Bengal, as Viceroys of 
the Musalman Emperors of Delhi—Bengal conquered for Islam 
by Muhammad Bakhtiar i^ilji in .594 A.H. or 1198 A C.—In the 
time of Bakhrlar Kh ilii. South Behar included in the Bengal 
Viceroyalty—Note by the Translator on the successive inclusion 
and separation of South Behar in, and from, the Bengal Vice- 
royalty—Bakhtiar Khilji’s antecedents and adventures—Conquest 
of Behsr by Batttiar gh,'lji—Conquest of Bengal by Ba^tiar 
Kh ilii—BalAtiar Khilji’s prowess, though slender in physique — 
BaWitiar Khilji storms Nadiah, the Hindu Capital, with eighteen 
troopers—Rajah Lakhmania’s flight—Batttiar Khilji re-builds 
the City of Lakhnauti, and establishes it as the Moslem Capital 
of Bengal —Character of Bakhtiar Khilji—BaWitiar Khilii estab¬ 
lishes mosques, colleges, students’ hostels, travellers’ rest-houses, 
and military ont-posts; introduces coinage of money, and con¬ 
structs other public works, such as embankments, roads bridges 
etc.—Ba^tiar Khilii sends an e.vpedition under his Lieutenant, 
Muhammad Sliiran, to invade Jajnagar (Orissa), and himself 
leads an expedition to Tibat (or Tibetj—The expedition to Tibat 
(Tibet) a disastrous failure—Treachery of the Rajah of Kamrup 
(Western Assam)—From humiliation, BaWitiar Khilji dies at Deo- 
eote (Devkot), south of Dinajpur—Malik ’Azu-d-diu Khilji suc¬ 
ceeds BalAtiar Khilji—Rule of AH Mardan Khilii—Rule of Ghiasu- 
d-din Khilji—Sulfan Qutbu-d-din dies whilst playing at polo in 
Lahore, and Emperor Aram ghah succeeds him—Ghiasg-d-din 
obtains in 620 A.H. from the Caliph (Khalifa) of Baghdad a 
pontiheial patent recognizing the Moslem sovereign of Bengal 
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amongst the Moslem hierarchy of the world—Free commercial 
intercourse by sea between the Musalmans along: the sea-board of 
Bengal and the Arabs of the sea-ports of Basrah and Baghdad— 
Emperor Altamsh from Delhi invades Bengal in 622 A.H.— 
Ghiasu-d-diu extends his Bengal Kingdom over Jajnagar (Orissa), 

Bang (East Bengal), Kamrud or Kamrop (Western Assam), and 
Tirhut—^iasu-d*din establishes mosques, public halls, etc.,— 
Sultan Kasiru-d-din, son of Emperor Altamsh, fromDelhi invades 
Bengal in 624; A.H., kills Ghiasu-d-din, and succeeds to the rule 
over Bengal, with tlie approval of his father, Emperor Altamsj}— 

Rule of Sultan Nasirn-d-din, son of Emperor AUam^—tlussamu- 
d-din j^ilji—In 627 A tl., Emperor Altam^ from Delhi again 
invades Lakhnauti, defeats and captures Hnssamu-d-din Khilji, and 
bestows the Viceroyalty of Bengal on Alan-d-din Khan—Rule of 
Alau-d-din ]^an—Rule of Saifn-d-din Turk—Rule of Izzn-d-din 
Tughan ^an—Empress Raziah ascends the throne of Delhi— 
Sultan Muiznddin Bahram Shah ascends the Imperial throne 
of Delhi—Sultan Alau-din succeeds Bahram Sh;ih—Tughan Khan 
meets Minhaju-s-Siraj author of the splendid Persian history, 
Tahaqat-i’Xn^in, brings the latter to Lakhnauti as his guest— 
Tu gh an Klian (with him being Minhaju-s-Siraj) invades Jiijnagar 
(Orissa), storms the fort of Baktasan or Katasan—Fightings 
between the Rajah of Orissa or Jajnagar and the Musalmans— 
Lakhnauti invaded by the Ooryias—Rule of Malik Qurabeg 
Tamar Khan—Emperor Nasiru-d-din Mahmud fson of Emperor 
Altam^) entrusts the Viceroyalty of Lajdinauti to Malik Jalaln-d- 
din Khan—Rule of Malik Jalaln-d-din Khan—Rule of Arsalan 
Khan—Rule of Muhammed Tatar Klian—Emperor Balban as¬ 
cends the Imperial throne of Delhi (664 A.H.)—Emperor Baiban 
appoints Tughral to the Viceroyalty of Lakhnauti—Rule of Tugliral 
surnamed Sultan Maghisu-d-din—Tughral’s character—Tu gh ral 
invades Jajnagar (Orissa), Oudh and Kamrup (Western As«am) 
successfully, and proclaims independence—Emperor Balban from 
Delhi invades Bengal and defeats Tughral at a place near Sonar 
gaon in the Dacca district, and in 681 A.H. confers the throne of 
Bengal on his (the Emperoi*’s) own son, Bughra Kh an, who is 
henceforth styled Sultan Nasiru-d-din— Bughra Khan, the first of 
a succession of Balbani Kings who ruled over Bengal, and held 
their court mostly at Sunargaon, near Dhaka or Dacca—Rule of 
Bughra Khan—Emperor Balban’s parting advice to his son Bughra 
Khan indicative of an exalted ideal of kingly duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities cherished by this great Indo-Moslem Emperor— 
Emperor Balban dies in 685 A.H., and is succeeded by Sultan 
Muizn-d-din Kaiqubad (son of Bughra Khan, surnamed Sultan 
Nasiru-d-din)—Dissensions between Nasiruddin and his son, Em- 
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peror Mniznddin—The fatlier and the son meet on the opposite 
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as well as to the latter’s snccessors, Sultan Alau-d-din and Sultan 
Qntbu-d-din—Enle of Bahadur Shah—Emperor Ghiasu-d-din 
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and leaves Tatar Khan as Governor of Sunargaon. and Nasiru-d- 
din as over-lord of Sunargaou, Gaiir, and Bang or East Bengal— 
Ee-arrangement of the administrative divisions of the Bengal 
Satrapy by Emperor ^iasu-d-din Tughlak—Emperor Ghiasu-d-diu 
Tughlak dies, and is succeeded by Emperor Muhammad Shah 
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and Travellers' Guest-houses established, tanks excavated and roads 
laid down—Two Moslem Koyal Houses—one of Haji Ilyas, and 
another of Syed Alau-d-din Husain Shah (with a brief break) 
reign daring this period—Reign of Sultan Fa^ru-d-din—Reign 
of Sultan Ali Mnbarik, sarnamed Alau-d-din—Reign of Haji Ilyas, 
surnamed Sultan .Shamsu-d-din—Haji Ilyas extends his western 
frontiers as far as Benares, and founds Hajipnr in Behar_Em¬ 

peror Firuz Shah Tughlak succeeds to the throne of Delhi, and 
invades Lakhnanti in 754 A.H. and reaches Panduah in the 
Maldah district—Sultan Shamsn-d-din retires to the fort of 
Ekdalah—Note by the Translator on the site of Ekdalah—Note by 
the Translator on the first Bengal expedition of Emperor Firuz 
Shah Tughlak—The patron-saint of Haji Ilyas, named Shaikh 
Rajah Biyabani, dies—Rains set in, and Emperor Firuz Shah 
retires from Bengal, without achieving success—Peace proclaimed 
between Emperor Firuz Shah and Shamsu-d-din—Reign of 



Sikandar §^h—Emperor Firnz Shah Tn^lak’s second Bengal 
expedition in 760 A.H. (1359 A.C.)—The Emperor withdraws 
without achieving anything decisive - Note by the Translator on 
Emperor Fimz Shali’s second Bengal expedition, including his 
march to Orissa and his hunting in its forests—Sikandar Shah 
builds the Adinah Mosque at Pandnah—Dialogue between Sikandar 
S^ah and his Queen—Battle between Sikandar Shah and his son, 
ilh'asu-d-din at Goalpara, near Jaffargunge in the Dhaka or 
Dacca district—Sikandar Shah defeated and killed—Reign of 
Ghiasn-d-din—Sultan Ghiasn-d-din invites the immortal Persian 
poet, Hafiz, to his Court at Snnargaon—Hafiz excuses himself, 
but sends a lyric—Ghiasu-d-din’s Court acSunargaon an asylum for 
the learned and the cultured—Sult.an ^iasu-d-diu lies buried at 
Snnargaon—liemarkable judicial integrity of the Judge Qazi 
Siraju-d-din, and law-abiding nature of the king Saltan Ghiasn- 
d-din—Reign of Saifu-d-din Sultann-s-Salatin—Reign of Shamsu-d- 
din—Usurpation of Rajah Kans, Zamindar—Raja Kans aims at the 
extirpation of Islam from Bengal—Dauntless behaviour of one of 
the Musalman ’Ulama, named Shaikh lladrul Islam—The saint, 
Nur Qutbu-l-’AIani, invites over to Bengal Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi. 
Ring of Jaunpur, to put down Rajah Kens—Sulfan Ibrahim 
(accompanied by an eminent scholar, Qazi Sbahabn-d-din) comes 
to Bengal, and arrives in Panduah—Rajah Kans terrified asks 
the saint’s forgiveness and offers his son Jado as a convert to 
Islam, and himself abdicates in favour of his son—The saint ap¬ 
peased—Jado assumes the name of Jallalu-d-din—The saint now 
asks Sultan Ibrahim to withdraw, as to fight against a Musalman 
king was unlawful under the Moslem Law or Shara —Parley be¬ 
tween the saint and Qazi Shahabu-d-din—Saltan Ibrahim, annoyed 
and vexed, withdraws to Jaunpur—Rajah Kans displaces Sultan 
Jallalu-d-din, and re-ascends the throne, and renews oppressions 
on Mnsalmans—Shaikh Anwar, sou of the saint, Nur Qntbu-l-Alam 
—Shaikh Zaliid, nephew of Shaikh Anwar—Rajah Kans banishes 
Shaikh Anwar and Shaikh Zahid to Snnargaon—Shaikh Anwar kill¬ 
ed by Rajah Kans—Rajah Kans the same day dies—Reign of Sultan 
Jallalu-d-din son of Raja Kans—In Saltan Jallaln-d-diu’s reign, peo¬ 
ple happy and comfortable—The city of Pandnah becomes very popu¬ 
lous—Jallalu-d-din builds at Gaur a Mosque, a Reservoir, the Jallali 
tank and caravanserai —Jallalu-d-din removes the capital from Pan- 
duadi to Gaur—Jallalu-d-din’s mausoleum at Panduah—Reign of 
Ahmad Shah, son of Jallalu-d-din—Ahmad Shah proves a tyrant, 
and is killed—Reign of Nasir Khan, the slave—Reign of Nasir Shah 
a grand-son of Saltan Shamsu-d-din, and restoration of the Ilyas 
Shahi dynasty in Bengal—Nasir Shah just and liberal, and the 
people under him happy—Nasir Shah builds the fort and other 
2 
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eclifices in Gaur—Eeign of Barbak Shah, son of Nasir Shah— 
Barbak ^ah a ■wise and law-abiding sovereign—Reign of \ nsuf 
Shah—Ynsnt Shah, a scholar, and a sovereign solicitous for the 
welfare of his subjects—Reign of Fath Shah, son of Tusuf Shah 
—Fath Shah, a wise and liberal sovereign—Fath Shah bestows befit¬ 
ting dignities on the nobles—People of Bengal under Fath Shah 
jinppy and prosperous—Some of Fath fall’s coins struck in 
Faridpur town, named Fathabad after Fath .^!ih—Reign of 
Barbag, the Eunuch, styled Saltan ^ahzada—Malik Andil, the 
Abyssinian—Wrestle between Sultan ^ahzada and ilalik Andil— 
Malik Andil kills Sultan Shahzada—Khan Jahan, the Bengal Fazir 
or Premier—A State Council convened by the Vazir or Premier 
for the election of a king—Council consnlts Fath Shah’s 
widowed Queen—Inflnence of Musalman ladies in Bengal in the 
past over society and politics—The Queen nominates as king Malik 
Andil, the slayer of her husband’s assassin—Reign of Malik 
Andil, the Abyssinian, styled Firuz Shah—Firnz Shah establishes 
himself in Gaur—Firnz ^ah a just and liberal sovereign, 
and the people of Bengal under him happy, and enjoy security and 
peace—Firuz Shah builds a mosque, a tower and a reservoir at 
Gaur—The Bengal Puilts (or Infantry Corps) and their cowardice 
—Reign of Stiltan Mahmnd, son of Firnz Shah—Habsh Khan, the 
Aftmiiit ^tvator- General of Financial and Admi nistrati ve affa irs— 

Sidi Badr Diwana" kills Sabsh Khnn-^listmy of Beng^by tfaji 
Muhammad Qandahari referred to in the text in this history of 
Bengal, not now extant—Reign of Sidi Badr styled Mnzaffar Shah 
—Syed Husain ^arif 3Iaki, Muzaffnr Shah’s Fazir— Mnzaffa r 
wimli oppressive and harsh in the c olle ction of K evenue—People 
disgusted—Nobles side with the people—Civil -war between the 
nobles and people on one side, and the King with his Afghan, 
Abyssinian and Bengali mercenaries on the other—Syed Hnsain 
Sharif Maki heads the popular party—People of Bengal possessed 
of political life and strength—Moslem monarchies strictly con¬ 
stitutional, and the powers of Moslem sovereigns strictly regulated 
and limited by the Shara or Muhammadan Law, whose expounders 
were the Ulama or the Body of tlie Learned—Civil war proves 
sanguinary—Mnzaffar Shah killed, and Syed Husain Sharif Maki 
gains the Bengal throne—Muzaffar Shah’s mosque at Gaur— 
Reigu of Alau-d-din Syed Hnsain Sharif Maki —Alau-d-din’s name 
on coins and inscriptions is ‘ Alau-d-din Abul Mnzaffar Hnsain 
Shall ’—Nets by the Ti-anslator on Alau-d-din Husain Shah— 
Husain Shah arrives as an adventurer in Bengal, and settles at 
OAandpur—Professor Blochmann identifies Ohandpur in question 
near Alaipur or ‘ Alau-d-din’s town ’ on the Bhairab, east of 
Khulna (formerly in Jessore or Jasar), as the place where the 



Husain ^ahi dynasty of Bengal Moslem independent kings had its 
adopted home—Husain Shah first obtained power in the district of 
Faridpur or F.ithabnd where his first coins were struck—Husain 
Shah’s son, Nasrat Shah, erected a mint-town at Khalifatabad 
(or Bagerhat, formerly in the Jessore or Jasar district)—Ifames 
of Husain Shah, his brother Ynsut Shah, and his son, 
Nasrat Shah and Mahmud Shah, fonnd in connection with several 
parganuahs of Jessore or Jasar district—Hnsain Shah “ the Good ” 
still remembered from the frontiers of Orissa to the Brahma¬ 
putra--Husain Shah extends his empire into Orissa, Assam, and 
Chittagong, and reigns over all North Behar and all South Behar, 
up to the limits of Sarkar Monghyr (Mnngir) where his son. 
Prince Danyal, erects a vanlt over the shrine of Pir N.tf.i-—Hnsain 
Shah builds a Cathedral Mosque at Machain (in Dacca district), 
where there is still an old colony of Masalmans—The Hnsaini 
dynasty consisting of four kings reigned over Bengal for forty- 
four years—Rich people in Bengal nso plates of gold—Husain 
Shah disbands the Paiks, and expels the Abyssinians from Bengal 
—Husain Shah removes his seat of Government to Ekdalah which 
adjoins the City of Ganr—Husain Shah, being himself of a noble 
stock, employs numerous Syeds, Mugials and Afsjhms of noble 
families in his service ni Bengal-—Husain Shah appoints efficient 
District Officers, and seoares thorough peace in Bengal— 
Husain Shah subjugates Eajahs of tho environs np to Orissa, 
conquers Assam, Kamrup and Kamtah—Husain ^ah’s first 
Governor of Western Assam or Kamrup was his own son. Prince 
Danyal, who was followed by Musunder Ghazi, who was succeeded 
by Sultan Ghiasn-d-din, who introduced a colony of Muhammadans 
into Assam—Eajahs Rup Narain, Mai Kuiiwnr, Gasa Lakhan and 
Lachmi Narain subdued—Husain Shah builds numerous mosques 
and rest-homes in Bengal, as well as numerous Madrassahs or 
Colleges—Husain Shah confers nnmerous gifts of lands etc. on 
saints and scholars—For the maintenance of the Rest-honse in 
connection with the shrine of the saint Nnr Qntbu-l-alam, 
Husain Shah endowed several villages—Husain Shah’s character 
—Amongst the sovereigns of Bengal, none equal to Husain 
ghah—Traces of Husain ^ah’s beneficence known widely— 
Saltan Husain Sharqi, a refugee at the Court of Husain Shah— 
Emperor Babar’s invasion of India, towards the end of Hasain 
^ah’s reign—Reign of Nasrat iShah, son of Alau-d-din Hasain 
Shah—Nasrat Shah or Nasib Shah a wise and just and an effi¬ 
cient sovereign—Nasrat Shah re-conquers Chittagong, subdues 
Tirhnt and Hajipur, and holds temporary sway over Azimgarh 
in the N. W. Province—Hajipur long the head-quarters of the 
Bengal Governors of Behar—Emperor Babar conquers Hindustan 
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in 1526 A.C. (932 A.H.)—Mnny Afghnii Omard or noblemen flee 
and take refage in Bengal under Nasrat Shah—Snltan Mahmud, 
brother of Sultan Ibrahim, nlao a refugee under Nagrat Shah— 
Nasrat Shah bestows on all thege noble Afghan refugees pur- 
qannahs and villages in Bengal—Nasrat Shah marries Snlfan 
Ibrahim’s daughter—Nagrat Shah despatches Qntb Khan with 
a large army from Bengal to Bharaicb, to oppose the Mii^al army 
—Khan Zaman, Emperor Babar’s son-in-law, conquers Jannpur — 
Emperor Babar marches to -lannpur, and plans to invade Bengal — 
Nasrat Shah sends valnable presents to Emperor Babar, who 
makes peace with N.asrat Shah and retires—Emperor Babar dies. 
Emperor Ilumayun ascends the throne of Delhi—Emperor 
Hnmaynn plana the conquest of Bengal—Nasrat Shah sends 
presents to Emperor Hnmaynn—Towards the close of his life, 
Nasrat Shah indulges in dissipations and oppressions—Nasrat 
Shah killed—Nasrat Shah bnilds the Qadam Basnl building and 
the Golden Mosque or the Sona Masjid in Ganr—Reign of Fims 
§hah—Reign of Saltan Mahmud, son of Alan-d-din Hnsain 
Shah—Makhdnm ’Alam (Mahmud Shah’s brother-in-law). 

Governor of Hajipur, intrigues with Sher Qan, who was in 
Behar—Mahmud Siah dolails Qntb Khan, Commandant of 
Monghyr (Mungir), to conquer Behar, and to chastise MoWidnm 
’Alam—Qutb Khan killed, and Sher Khan wins the victory— 
Ma^dum ’Alam killed —Sher Khan invades Bengal—The nobles 
of Bengal guard the passes of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali, and 
fight—Sher Khan enters Bengral, and attacks Mahmud Shuh. 
who entrenches hims''lf in the fort of Ganr, and seeks for help 
from Emperor Humayun—Emperor Hnmaynn storms the fort of 
Ohunar—Disturbance breaks out in Behar, and >Sher Khan retires 
from Bengal, leaving his son Jalal Khan and his noble, Khawas Khan, 
to besiege the fort of Ganr—Snitan Mahmud flees and Jalal 
Khan captures Gaur—Sher Khan marches to Ganr, and be¬ 
comes master of Bengal—Sultan Mahmud Shah erects the 
Cathedral Mosque at Sadullapur, a quarter cf Gaur—Emperor 
Humayun pushes through the passes of Teliagadhi and 
Sakrigali—Jalal Khan and Khwas Khan retreat to Gaur to 
Sher Khan—Mahmud Shah, the last independent Mnsalman king 
of Bengal, dies at Kahlgaon or Colgong—^er Kh an, on Emperor 
Humayun’s approach, retires from Bengal towards the hills of 
Jharkand or Chutia Nagpur—Emperor Humayun captures Gaur, 
names it Jinnatabad, introduces the Mughal Imperial khutha and 
coin, and halts at Gaur for three months—Owing to badness of 
climate of Gaur, many Mughal soldiers perish—Sher Khan with 
his Afghan soldiers marches from Jharkand or Chuta Nagpur 
to the fort of Robtas, captures it, and also surprises 
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Monghyr (Mungir)—News of Mirza Hindal’s rebellion received 
by Kmperor Hnmayun, who marches back to Agra, leaving 
Jahangir Qnli Beg as the Mughal Governor of Gaur and supported 
by Ibrahim Beg with five thousand cavalry—Sher ^han re¬ 
captures Gaur, ascends the throne of Bengal and assumes the 
title of Sher Shah—Sher Shah, a great^ statesman, a benevolent 
sovereign and a splendid general—Ilis fiscal reforms—Sher Shah 
bestows jagirs, AUamghas, and Madad-i-itaih for the support of 
scholars and saints—His Army reforms—His public works— 
His vigorous administration of justice—People enjoy perfect 
security of life and property—Peace concluded between Emperor 
Hnmayun and Sher Shall, Bengal, together with the fort of 
Rohtas being left in the possession of Sher Shah—Sher Shah sud¬ 
denly attacks Emperor Hnmayun at 0£ausa, and defeats the latter 
—Sher Shah reduces Bengal and Behar to subjection—Shaili Khalil, 
patron-saint of Sher Shah—Sher Shah leaves Khizr Khan ns his 
Governor of Bengal, and marches to Agra—Sher Shah again 
defeats Emperor Hnmayun at Kananj, and marches to Agra— 
Rule of Khizr Khan at Gaur—&irr ^an gives himself royal 
airs, and is quickly supplanted bv Sher Shah, who divides 
Bengal amongst several tribal chiefs, placing over them arToverl 
l ord i n the person of Qazi Fazilat, a learn ed scholar of~Agra— 
Sher Sliah returns to Agra—Over-lordship of Muhammad B3lgn 
Sur in Bengal—Sher Shah’s son, Jallal ^au surnamed Islam 
Shah or Salim Shah, ascends the throne of Hindustan, and draws 
u p a comnrehensive Procediiro Code nr Bastur ul Amdl — Battle 
between Muhammad Khan Sur and Muhammad Shah ’Adli— 
Muhammad Khan killed—Rule of ^hizr Khan, surnamed Bahadur 
Shah. Muhammad Khan’s sou—Battle between ^izr Khan 
and Muhammad Shah ’Adli near Snrajgarha in the Monghyr 
district—Muhammad Shah billed'—Reign of Jallaln-d-din, son of 
Muhammad ^an—Reig^of Jalallu-d-din’s son—Rule of Ghiasn- 
d-din—Reign of Taj -vKhaB Karsni—Taj Khan, one of the most 
learned scholars of his time—Reign of Snlaiman Karani, brother 
of Taj Qan—Snlaiman Karani holds every morning a devo¬ 
tional meeting in company with 150 Shaikhs and ’Ulama, after 
which he transacts business during filed hours—Snlaiman 
Karani, with the help of his renowned general Kalapahar, con¬ 
quers Orissa—Snlaiman Karani shifts his capital from Gaur to 
Tandah—Bulaiman partially subdues Kueh Behar—Peace con¬ 
cluded between Snlaiman and Emperor Hnmayun—Peace main¬ 
tained between Snlaiman and Emperor Akbar—Snlaiman 
Karani very energetic, iudustrions, methodic, and strict—Reign 
of Bayazid Qan, son of Salaiman Karani—Reign of Daud Khan , 
son of Snlaiman Karani—Daud ^au reigns over Bengal, Behar and 
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Orissa—II 13 standing army—Daud is aggressive and invades 
tlio froutiora between the kingdom of Bengal and the Empire 
of Hindustan—Emperor Akbar orders his general, Mnnim 
Khan, Khan-i-Khanan. Governor of Jannpnr, to oppose Band’s 
advance—Peace concluded by Mnnim Khan with Band—Akbar 
declines to ratify the treaty—Bisloyalty of Baud's premier 
grandee, Lodi Khan—Na'Val engagements between Daud Khan and 


Emperor Akbar Baud retires to Patna, pursued by Emperor 
Akbar—Akbar captures the fort of Hajipia—Daud abandons the 



fort of Patna, and sails down to Bengal—Patna captured by 
Emperor Akbar Pho Kh an-i- Kh anan Mnnim Kh an pursues 
j Band who retires to Orissa—Todar Mai in Bengal and Orissa—To- 
/ dar Mai's loyal services to Emperor Akbar—Battle between 
I the Mughals and the Afghans-Peace of Katak—Bengal and 
Behar ceded to Akbar, whilst Orissa yet retained by the 
Afghans Parbar on the banks of the Mahanadl river opposite 
to Katak (Cnttack) City held by the Khau-i-Khanan for reception 
of Band ^han who attends from Katak with his Afghan nobles 
Refined chivalry and inagn.animity displayed by the Khaii-i- 
lOianan Munim Khan and Daud Khan at the State Darbar. 

Akh ir causes a general survey of Bengal and preparation of its 
Rent-Roll by his Finance Ministers, Khwajah Muz.iffar AH 
and Todar Mai in 1532 A.C —The Khan-i-Khanan (JLinim Khan) 
transfers the scat of Government of Bengal fioin Tandah to 
Gaur, when many liughal officers including iinnim Khan perish 


owing to malaria—Mnrad Khan invades Fathabad or Farid- 


pnr--()n Mnnim Khan’s death. Band Khan reoccupies Bengal 
and Behar, and instals himself again at Tandah—Tiooroyalty 
of Xawab F^an Jahan in Bengal, and an account of Daud 
Khan’s death—Akbar appoints a separnto Goveinor for Behar 
—B.ittle of Akmahal or Rajraahal or Akbarnagar between 

Millais and Afghans —Band with his general Kalapahar defeated_ 

Band killed-Orissa anneied by Mughals—Extirpatiou- of cer¬ 
tain grandees of Daud Khan-Kalapahar killed in battle— 
Leading Afghan grandees or Omara flee to the jangles in the 
tiavta of Bengal-Afghans collect in Bfmi (i.e. Sundarbans 
.minding Barprganj or Backergunje) under Karim Lad, Ibrahim 
and Isa ipian-Tsa khan’s residence-Shahbaz Khan, the Mughal 
gencrat plunders Bakhtiarpnr, ocenpies Snnargaon and encamps 
on the banks of the Brahm.aputra-Khan Jahan dies, and Akbar 
appoints ^an ’Azim Mirza Kokah to succeed him—Afghans rally 
in Biin/t un'Ior Oaman, their chief. 

Chapter III ... 

-Vcorim of the .Vazmis of Bengal appointed by the Mughal 
mi ciors of Boll.i-.Nazims and Biwaiis defined— Accession of 



Emperor Jahangir—Insurrection of Osman Oan—\izamat or 
Yiceroyalty of Rajah Man Singh—Wazir ]^nn appointed Diwan 
of Bengal—Rajah Man Singh re-called, not being able to subdue 
Osman ^an—Nizamat of Qntbuddin Khan—Qutbnddin Khan 
killed by *Ali Quli Beg, surnamed Sher Afghan ^an, at Bnrdwan 
—Sher Afghan Khan, husband of Meherunnes«!a (afterwards 
Empress Nur Jahan)—^Emperor Jahangir’s cliivalry towards 
his Queen Empress Nnr Jahan—Jahangir Quli Khan appointed 
Nazim or Viceroy of Bengal—Islam Khan appointed Governor of 
Behar—Islam Khan promoted to the Nizamat of Bengal— 
Afzal Khan, son of Shaildi Abut Fazl AllamI, appointed Governor 
of Behar—'Rule of Nawab Islam Khan over Bengal, and an 
account of the fall of Osman Khan—Nawab Islam Khan transfers 
the seat of Mughal government from Tandnh to Dacca or 
Dhaka or Jahangirnagar—Battle between the Imperialists under 
Shujait Khan and the Afghans under Osman Khan, near Dhaka 
or Dacca—Osman liit by a canon»ball, and dies—Afghans now 
throughly crushed—Islam Khan leads an expedition against the 
Mags, defeats them, and sends some Mag captives to Emperor 
Jahangir, in charge of his eon, Hoshang Khan—Nawab Islam 
Khan dies—Nizamat of Nawab Qasim Khan—Assamese make an 
incursion into the conquered Imperial domains—Qn«im Khan 
re*called—Nizamat of Ibrahim ‘ Khan ’ and arrival of Prince Slmh 
Jahan in Bengal—The title of Khan a high honoriHc distinction 
under the Mughal Emperors—Ahmad Beg Khan appointed Go¬ 
vernor of Orissa— Shah Jahan’s insurrection—an account of Sliah 
Jahan’s invasion of Bengal and the fall of Ibrahim ^an Fateli 
Jang at Rajmahal—Many Barlia Syeds for political and military 
services receive from Mughal Emperors lionorifio title of Khan 
which in course of time obliterates all traces of their Ryed descent 
—Sbah Jahan marches to Dacca—Prince Jahan's fightings 

with the Imperial Army and bis withdrawal to the Dnkhin—Assign¬ 
ment of Bengiil in Jajir to Mahabat Khan and his son—Nizamat of 
Nawab Mukkaram Khan—Nizamat of Nawab Fedai ^an—Em¬ 
peror Jahangir dies, and his s-m, Shah Jahan, ascends the throne of 
Delhi—Nizamat of Nawab Qasim Khan — Qasim ^an, under orders 
of Emperor ^ah Jahan. expels tlie Portugnese from Bengal— 
Nizamat of Nawab ’Azam Khan—The Assamese make an incursion 
into Bengal—^Vzam Khan recalled by the Emperor —Viccroyalty 
of Nawab Islam Khan IF—Islam Khan sends out punitive expedi¬ 
tion to Ka^ Behar and A‘»sam —I«lam Khan recalled for being in¬ 
stalled as Imperial Vazir at Delhi—Nizamat of Bengal bestowed on 
Prince ^ah Shuja—In the interregnum, Nawab Saif Khau repre¬ 
sents Shah Shuja in Bengal—Rule of Prince Muhammad Shuja—> 
Prince ‘^nja transfers temporarily seat of Mughal government from 



Dhaka or Dacca, or Jahangirnagar to Rajmahai or Akbarnagar—and 
deputes his father-in-law, Nawab ’Azam ^an, as his Deputy Go¬ 
vernor at Jahangirnagar—In 1658 A C. Shah Shnja prepares a new 
Rent-roll of Bengal—The Prince recalled—Shah Shnja a lover of 
architecture and builds numerous marble edifices in Bajmahal, 
Monghyrand Dacca—Nizamat of Nawab Itnqad Khan—Nawab Ita- 
qad Khan recalled—Rule of Prince Shah Shnja for the second time 
in Bengal—Akbar banished most of his ’Dlaraa to Bengal—Em¬ 
peror Shah Jahan falls ill—Fratricidal wars between Shall Jahan’s 
sou, Dara Shekoh, Shah ^nja, Aurangzeb and Murad—Arangzeb 
triumphs in the end over all the brothers—Shah S^uja defeated 
and pnisued by Anrangzeb’s general, Mir Jnmlo, iluazznm Khan. 
^an-i-Khanan—Viceroyalty of Mir Jumla, Nawab Muazzam 
&an, Khan-i-Khanan—Prince Shah Shnja flies to Arrakan, where 
he perishes—The Khan-i-Khanan Muazzam ^han Mir Jumla leads 
expeditions to Kuch Behar and Assam, and subdues them, falls ill, 
returns and dies at Khizrpnr near Naraingunge in the Dacca dis¬ 
trict—Vioeroyalty of Nawab Amirul-Dmara §haista Khan— 
Nawab Shaista ^an chastises thoroughly the Mag and Portuguese 
pirates, and with his sou Buzurg Umed Kh an re-couquers Chitta¬ 
gong and names it Islamabad—Nawab Shaista Kh an forms a promi¬ 
nent figure in connection with the early commercial enterprises of 
the English East India Company—Nawab Shaista Khan builds 
numerous Madrassabs or Colleges, Mosques, rest-houses, bridges and 
roads —Economic c ondition t.hn punple in Bengal attains an 
npiqne dep’rae ot pros^ritv — Rice sells at two annas p er maand — 
Nawab Shaista Khan builds the Katrah or tower and other buildings 
at Dhaka or Dacca—Viceroyalty of Nawab Ibrahim ^an—The 
English merchants style Nawab Ibrahim ^an “ the moat famously 
just and good Nabob”—Ibrahim Khan allows the English to return 
from Madras and finally settle at Sutanati (future Calcutta)—Em¬ 
peror Aurangzeb engaged in fighting for twelve years in the 
DaUin against the Mnsalmau kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golcondah, and Ahmadiiagar, and also against the Mahrattas under 
Sivaji and Sambhu—The Emperor’s protracted absence from his 
capital leads to outbreak of insurrections in different parts of the 
Empire—Rebellion of Snbha Singh. Zamindar of Chittwah and of 
Rahim Khan, the Afghan—Kishau Ram, Zamindar of Bardwan, 
killed by the rebels—Nurullah Khan, Faujdar of the Chaklah of 
Jasar (Jesaore), advances to fight with the rebels, but retreats 
soon after to the fort ot Hngbli, and seeks for help from the Dutch 
of Chinsurah Kishan Ham’s danghter, a heroine, kills Subha Singh 
for attempt upon her chastity—Himat Singh succeeds Subha Singh 
—The rebels harry half the province of Bengal from Bardwan to 
Bajmahal—This opportanity nUlised by the English for fortifying 
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their new settlement in Calcutta—Brave fall of Xiamat Khan 
and his nephew, Tauhar Khan—News of the disaster carried 
to Nawab Ibrahim ^au who exhibits pusillanimity—News carried 
to Emperor Anrangzeb, who appoints Zabardast Khan to be 
Fanjdar of Baidwan and llednipnr, and to chastise the rebels— 
Zabardast ^han, son of Ibrahim Khan, chastises the rebels— 
Azima-sh-shan appointed Viceroy of Bengal and Behsr, Nawab 
Ibrahim Khan being recalled by Emperor Anrangzeb—Battle of 
Bhngwangolah—Zabardast Khan defeats Rahim Khan or Rahim 
Shah—Rnhim Shah’s flight to Bardwan—Viceroyalty of Prince 
Azimn-sh-shan and fall of Rahim Khan—Azimu-sh-shan’s jealousy 
of Zabardast Khan—Azimu sh-shan marches to Bardwan—Zaba^r 
dast Khan in disgust leaves Bengal and proceeds to the Emperor 
Anrangzeb in the Dakhin — TiyuU, japirs, madad-i-m ash, A ltamgha 
land-tenures noticed—Re crudesc ence of Rahim Shah’s rebellion— 
Rahim Shah treacherously attacks Azimn-sh-shan, and nearly 
captures the latter—Loyal gallantry of Hamid Khan Qnraishi 
(Fanjdar of Silhat) who moves swiftly to Azimu-sh-shan’s rescue, 
turns disaster into victory and bills Rahim Shah, the rebel— 
Azimu-sh-shan after victory enters Bardwan, and makes a pilgrim¬ 
age to the shrine of the saint Shah Ibrahim Saqqa—Jagat Rai, son 
of Kishan Ram, invested by the Prince with the zamindarl of 
Bardwan—The prince erects a Cathedral Mosque at Bardwan—The 
prince founds the town of Shahganj alias Azimganj, in the suburbs 
of Hugli City—Azimu-sh-shan’s Mosque at Shahganj—FaruWi Sir, 
Azimu-sh-shan’a son, blessed by the saint of Bardwan, Sufi Baizid, 
and prophesied by the saint as the future Emperor of India— 
Azimn-sh-shan sails from Bardwan for Dhaka or Dacca or Jahan- 
girnagar on Imperial war-vessels—Azimu-sh-shan speculates at . 
Dhaka in trade and introduces Sauda-i-Khas and Sauda-i-’Am, and/ 
is sharply rebuked by Emperor Anrangzeb—The Emperor appoints/ 
Mirza Hadi, surnamed Kartalab Khan (afterwards Murshid Quli 
Khan), to the ofBoe of Dlwan of Benga l—Powers of the Diwan 
defined—Powers of the Nazim defined—Azimu- sh-shan lazy ami 
"cnvef.nns, and in July 1698 for the Sum of 16.000 rupees permits 
the English to purchase from existing holders the right of renting 
the three villages of Calcutta, Sntanati and Gobindpu^Both-tlui, 
Nizam’s and the Diw an’s powers regnlated by an Imperial Pro_ - 
~?e< T ( nH C o de ro vfScd^ar after year by the^ ^pjjo^Tl^Prfl:, 
^d nrel?ode or Dastii^al-’Amal in India de^bed—Kartalab Khan 
a£pointa ilgacions ^"*^ Pargan .aah. 

,^llaK-aCT;3arkar^urshid Quli Khan (Kar Talab ^an) 
resumes Jagirs in Bengal of the Bengal mayisahdars, and allots 
them Jagirs in lieu in Orissa—A big surplus in the Bengal Revenue 
thus effected—Murshid Quli Khan enhances the Revenue 
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assessments of Bengal, presents a prosperity Budget, and be¬ 
comes Emperor Anrangzeb’s favourite—Azimu-gh-shan becomes 
jealous of ilurshid Quii Khan, and plots his destruction— Khiraj, 
Jnziah. Tnmgh ri. Jihat. Sair Jihat revenue and taxes des - 
^erihed—A t the instigation of Azimn-sh-shan. the Naqdi troops in 
Dacca mutiny, and surround Mnrshid Qnli ^^an—Murshid Quli 
Khan behaves danntlessly, pays up the troops and cashiers them, 
and reports the affair to the Emperor—Emperor Aurangzeb threat¬ 
ens Azimu-sh-shan, and orders the latter to quit Bengal and with¬ 
draw to Behar—■Mnrshid Qnli Khan removes with the Revenue oflS- 
cera from Dacca or Jahangirnagar to Makhsiisabad. which he names 
after himself Mnrshidfibad—The Mughal Special Intelligence De¬ 
partment, consisting of the ‘ Waqiah-7iavis ’ and ‘ Sau'anih-navis ’ 
described—Leaving Farrukhair as his Deputy in Bengal, Azimu- 
sh-shan proceeds first to Mungir (Mnnghyr) and then to Patna, 
which he names ’Azimabad, and settles down there—Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s fatal mistake in fighting against and crushing the 
Musalman kingdoms of Golfcondah, Ahmadnagar and Bijapur 
—The effacement of these Musalman kingdoms in the D ikhin re¬ 
sulted in letting loose tlie Mahratta freebooters and other adven¬ 
turers that had, hitherto, no political eiistence-- Mughal Hvatei n 
of Bevenne-accounts—Mughal Account-Officers—Emperor Aarang - 
zeb appoints Murshid Qnli Khan tleputv yazim of Bengal, in addi¬ 
tion to his office of Dtwan— Mughal Revenue amj Fincoi 

—Rpstnwal of the Deputy Nizaniat of Bengal on Mnrshid 
Qnli Khan, as Deputy of Azimii-s fa-shan—Mint-towns in Ben^ l 
—Nanicars land-tenures described—’Auiils (collectors of revenue 
Shiqdars and Amins—Status of Zamiiidars described—Mnr shid 
Pali Khan nrepprea n parfonf. Revenue-Eoll of Bengal and 


surveys lands in all th e mahoT^br Bengal -Murshid Qnli 
settlement and survey procedures described—Murshid Quli Khan 
gives tajari or face in or agricultural loans and advances, and en¬ 
courages the tenantry to till their lands and improve agriculture— 
Murshid Quli J^au no believer in Permanent Settlements, and pre¬ 
fers Kyotwari to Farming Settlements—Islamic Revenue systems 
recognize the soil as State property, and allot a portion of its profit 
or^fioda^^ the actwl tiller of the soil for his labour on it. and 
abhor t he ‘ m igdlfijnen-t^The constitution of the surve ying party 

S Settlemen t procednre ii~iidar t he MnghalEm^o rs almnst 
analogous tQ ..thefi xistiT ^ British Survey SnttlAiq^ ;,7t 
ire-rM urshid Quli ^an chastises the Zamindar of Bishan- 
pur (or Vishnupai)-Asadullah,aan, Zamindar of Birbhum, muni¬ 
ficent in his gifts and madad-i-maeh grants to scholars and saints_ 

Rajahs of Tipra, Kuoh Behar, and Assam all caved in before the 
vigorous personality of Mnrshid Quli aau—During Murshid Quli 



jean’s Administration, no foreign incursion nor internal distur¬ 
bance—In consequence, military expenditure reduced, and nearly 
abolished—Hindu Zamindars forbidden by Murshid Qnli Khan to 
ride on palkis —Murshid Quli Khan strict and impartial in his 
administration of justice—-To avenge the wrong done to another, 
M-urshid Quli, ^han in obedience to the Islamic law, executes his 
own sou—Murshid Quli Khan harsh to defaulting zamindars— 
Forcible conversion of Hindus to Islam only on the part of two 
I Moslem rulers in Bengal—Poddar or the Treasurer—-^Eroceduia 
of sending remittances of tiie Revenue to the Emperor—-Some old 
industries and arts and manufactures in Bengal—Murshid UuliKhan 
secures from Emperor Aurangzeb title of • Motamunul-Mulk Alan-d. 
danlah Jafir ^an Nasir Jang ’—Imperial Mansabdars, hearing of 
the prosperity of Bengal, seek for offices in Bengal—Xawab Saif 
Khan appointed Faujdar of Purniah on recommendation of Em¬ 
peror Aurangzeb— Qannngo Darab Narain—Qaunngos Sheo 
Karain and Jai Narain—Ziau-d-din Khan, Faujdar of Hugli and 
Admiral of all the sea-ports on the coast of Coromandel, a patron 
of the English merchants, dismissed by Murshid Quli Khan who 
with the Emperor’s sanction brings the port of Hugli under his 
immediate authority, though hitherto it was independent of the 
Subahdari of Bengal—Murshid Quli appoints Wali Beg as Faujdar 
of Hugli—The French, Dutch and English secretly support Ziau- 
d-din Blhan—Battle between Ziau-d-din and Wali Beg near Hngli 
—Ziau-d-diu withdraws to Delhi—Kankar Bangali; his insolence 
to Nawab Jafar ^an; Jafar Khan’s retort—Syed Akram Khan. 
Diwan of Bengal, dies, and is succeeded by Syed Ruzi ^an, hus¬ 
band of Nafisah ^anam—The ‘ Baikant ’ or ‘ Reservoir of filth ’ into 
which defaulting Zamindars were thrown—Insurrection of SitarSm 
Zamindar of Mahmudabxd (in Jessore or Jasar) and murder of 
Mir Abu Turab, Faujdar of Bhusna (formerly in Jasar or Jessore, 
now in Faridpur district)—Sitarara’s residence at Muhammadpur 
or Mahmudpur, at the confluence of the Madhumati and Barasia 
rivers in Jasar (Jessore) district—Pir Khan, Mir Abu Tnrab’s 
general, detailed to chastise Sitarara—On Mir Abu Turab’s fall, 
Hasan Ali Khan, scion of a noble family, who had married 
Murshid Quli Khan’s wife’s sister, appointed Faujdar of Bhusna— 
Hasan Ali ^hau captures Sitaram and his women and children, 
and sends them to Mnrshidabad to Nawab Jafar Kh an (Murshid 
Quli Khanl who hangs Sitaram, and bestows his zamindari on 
Ram Jivan—Emperor Aurangzeb dies, and his son Bahadur Shah 
succeeds hhn—Prince Azimu-sh-shan sets out for the Imperial 
Capital—Prince Farrukh-sir comes to Murshidabad and is received 
with honour, and puts up at the Lai Bagh palace, as Nawab Jafar 
Khan’s guest—Nawab Jafar Khan remits the revenue of Bengal 
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to Emperor Bahadur Slinh—E mperor Bahiidar Shah dies, and is 
succeeded by Ids s>ii, Jaliandar Shah—Azimn-sh-shan killed— 

Asad Khan the Prime Minister and Amiru-l-TJmara Zalfnqar Kh an— 
Farrnkh-sir resolves, under the inspiration of his brave mother 
Saliebn-n-Xissa, to fight for the Imperial Crown against Jahandar 
^ah—Tlie Syod brothers espouse Farrn^-sir’s cause—Farrn^- 
sir being displeased with Jafar Khan, appoints Ilashid Khan to 
supersede Jafar Khan—Battle between Ra^id Kh an and Jafar 
Khan—Rashid ^an killed—FarruWi-sir defeats Emperor Jahan¬ 
dar Shah near Akbarabad or .4gra, and ascends tlie Imperial 
throne—Jahandar Shah and the Amiru-l.Umara slain—Accession 
of Emperor Farrukh-sir to the throne of Delhi—Nawab Jafar 
Khan sends presents and tribute to Emperor Farrukh-sir— 
Farrutt-sir conJfLrms^Jafar Khan as Nazim and Diwan of Bengal, 
Bohar, and Orissa—On Jafar Khan’s representation, Nagar Set’s 
uncle and agent, Fatih Ohand Salni, was invested by the Emperor 
with the title of ‘Jagat-Set, ’ and appointed Imperial Banker for 
•Bengal—Jafar Khan purchases from his persotial income Zamiudari 
of Qis-mat Qinuahkhali in P.irgannah Kalharbah in the district 
of Murshidabad, names it Asadnagar after his maternal grandson, 
Mirza Asadnllah Sarfaiaz Khan—Jafar lOian bestows the Deputy- 
Governorship of Jahangirnagar (Dacca) on Mirza Lntfnllah, a son- 
in-law of Shujau-d-din Khan, and gives him the title of Murshid 
Quli Khan—Emperor Farrukh-sir slain, and Sultan Rafia-d-darajat 
raised to the throne by the Syed brothers—Rafi-n-dnrajat dies and 
is succeeded by Rafi-u-d-daulah—Rafi-u-d-daulah dies, and is suc¬ 
ceeded by Emperor Muhamtnad Shall—Nawab Jafar Kh an sends to 
Emperor Muhammad Shah tribute and presents from Bengal—The 
Emperor bestows on the Nawab the SuhaJidari of Orissa in addi¬ 
tion—Bengal free from Mahratta raids—Nawab Jafar Khan’s 
quarrel with the Christian Danes who liad erected a Factory at 
Bauqibazar—The Danes though secretly supported by the French, 
expelled from Bengal—.^hsanullah Khan. Faujdar of the port of • 
Hugli —Shujait ^an and Nijat Khan. Zamindars of Tonki Sarubpnr 
(in Jessore or Jasar district)—Jafar Khan creates the office of Super¬ 
intendent of Dacoity with spies under the latter—Jafar Khan con- 
' fiscates the zamindari of Shujait Khan and Nijat Khan, and settles 
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it with Ram Jivau—Perfect peace and security in Bengal—Jafar 
Khan establishes Thanahs or military police out-posts at Katwah 
Murshidganj, Pupthal—Thieves, dacoits and robbers exterminated 


—Nawab Jafar ^an’s (Murshid Quli Khan) character, conduct 
and policy—A copy of the Qoran transcribed by Nawab Jafar Khan 
by his own baud exists in the shrine of Ma^dam A^i Siraju-d- 
din at Sadn-l-lapur-Wleeklvprire-eurrmit rpr .pits prepa red—Bice 
sold at 5 or 6 majia<j,3 per rupe^Jn Bengal—People ^eaT nolao and* 
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q aliah daily^ spending on ly one rupee per month— Peog^ happy_ 

and com fortable —No exportation of food-grains permitted—A 
preventive officer appointed under the Fanjdar of Hugli to see that 
ships in the harbour did not smuggle out food-grains from Bengal— 
Murshid Quli Kh an has only one wife—Abstemious in habits, but 
allows himself the luxury of ice-water and ice-preserves—Mango 
culture in Bengal—Murshid Quli Khan strictly impartial in ad¬ 
ministration of justice—To avenge the death of an oppressed man, 
Murshid Quli Kh an executes his own son, and obtains the title of 
‘AdaZat-GastarQazi Muhammad Sharf appointed by Emperor 
Aurangzeb Qazi or Chief Justice of Bengal—Qazi Muhammad 
Sharf*8 remarkable integrity, and judicial independence—How Qazis 
or Judges and Magistrates were recruited, and how their judicial 
independence was safeguarded by Mnsalman Emperors of India— 
Qazis subordinate only to the Shara or the Muhammadan Law—A 
Police Superintendent of Hugli stoned to death under orders of 
Nawab Jafar ^au (Murshid Quli Khan) for enticing away the 
daughter of a Mughal citizen—Murshid Quli (Nawab Jafar ^an) 
erects a treasury, a Katrah or Tower, aCathedral Mosque, a Monument 
and a Reservoir—M urshid Quli ^au proclaims Sarfaraz Khan as bis 
heir, and dies—Nizamat of Nawab Shuja-ud-din Muhammad 
Khan —Sarfaraz ^an reports Nawab Jafar Khan*s (Murshid 
Quli’s) death to Emperor Muhammatl Shah, andalsoto his ownfather, 
§feujau-d-diu Khan, who was Deputy Nazim in Orissa—^ujau-d- 
din aspires to the Nizamat of Bengal, leaves his son Muhammad 
Taqi Khan as Deputy Nnzim of Orissa at Katak (Cuttack) and 
marches swiftly to Bengal—Fighting between the father and the 
sou avoided through the good offices and wisdom of the widowed 
Begain of Nawab Jafar (Murshid Quli Kh an)—Shujau-d-din’s 

character, conduct and policy—his humane treatment of the 
Bengal defaulting zamindars—Shujau-d-din sends tribute and pre¬ 
sents to Emperor Muhammad ^bah—Nawab Shujau-d-din*s public 
works—Nawab Shujau-d-din delegates the duties of the Nizamat 
of Bengal to a Council or Cabinet of Advisers, and himself prefers 
pleasures—Haji Ahmad, Rai Alamchand Dlwan, and Jagat Set 
Fatehchand members of Nawab Sbujau-d-din^a State Council in 
Bengal—Alamchand appointed Deputy Diwan of Bengal—Ante¬ 
cedents of Haji Ahmad and Mirza Bandi (aftenrards Ali Vardi 
Kh an)—Chief Administrative Officers in the beginning of the 
regime of Nawab Shniau-d*diu Kh an—Quarrel between Shuja Quli 
Kh an. Fanjdar of Hugli, and the English, Dutch and French 
merchants—English goods seized, but afterwards released Chief 
of the English factory at Qasimbazar agrees to pay three lacs as 
nazar to Nawab Shujau-d-din ^au—Chief of the English factory 

in Calcutta remits the natar to Nawab 
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Behar added to the Bengal Batrepy by Emperor M uhammad Shah 
—Ali Vardi Khan appointed Deputy Governor of Behar by Nawab 
Shnjan-d-din—General Abdul Karim Khan. Ali Vardi’s principal 
colleague—Ali Vardi chastises the Banjarah tribe and subdues the 
zamindar of Bhojpur, Tikari, and Namdar Khan Muin—Ali Vardi 
obtains for the Emperor Muhammad Shah title of “ Mahabat 
Jang Bahadur ”—Haji Ahmad, Ali Vardi, Alamchand and Jagat 
Set plot to bring about a rupture between the two sons of the Nawab 
(Sarfaraz Kh an and Muhammad Taqi Khan), in order to obtain 
personal advantages—Rupture between the brothers takes a 
serious turn, when Nawab Shnjau-d-din interferes, and Muhammad 
Taqi Khan departs for Katak, where he dies—Mni shid Qnli Khan (No, 

11), son-in-law of Nawab Shnjauddin, and Deputy Nazim of Jahau- 
giruagaror Dacca, appointed Deputy Nazim of Orissa—An account of 
Mir Habib, principal adviser^of Mnrshid Qnli Khan (No. 11) both 
in Dhaka or Dacca or Jahangirnagar, and in Orissa—Whilst at 
Jahangimagar, during the regime of Nawab Shujau-d-din ^an, Mir 
Habib, lieutenant of Mnrshid Qnli &an No. 11) conquers Tiprah, 
which was henceforth named Baushanabad—Aqa Sadek, zamindar 
of Patpasar—Nurullah, zamindar of Parganah Jallalpur—Mnrshid 
Qnli (No. 11) receives the title of Rustam Jang—Mir Habib re-or¬ 
ganises the administration and settlement of Orissa, and effects a 
snrplns in its revenue —During the conflict between Mohammad Taqi 
Khan and Safaraz ^an, the Rajah of Parsntam or Puri removes 
Jagannath, the Hindu God, to across the Chilka lake—Rajah 
Dand brings back Jagannath to Puri—Sarfaraz ghaii, Governor 
of Jahangirnagar, his Deputy-Governor being Ghalib Ali Khan — 
Jasnnant Rai, the State Secretary at Jahangirnagar—Murad Ali 
^an. Superintendent of the Nawarah at Jahangirnagar or Dacca 
—Bajballab, clerk of the Dacca Admiralty—Mirza Muhammad Said, 
Faujdar of Ghoraghat and Rangpur and Kuch Behar—Badinz- 
zaman, zamindar of Birbhum—Karatchand, zamindar of Bard- 
wan—Nadir Shah’s invasion of India—Shnjauddin or Nawab 
Shnjan-d-daolah dies, and is succeeded by bis son, Nawab Sarfaraz 
Khan—Nizamat of Nawab Sarfaraz ^an—Treachery of Sarfaraz 

^an’s Councillors, Haji Ahmad, Jagat Set, and the Rai Raian_ 

Treachery of Ali Vardi Khan—Battle of Gherea—Sanguinary fight 
between Ali Vardi &an and Sarfaraz )^an—Sarfaraz Khan killed 
—Decline of Moslem Bengal from this date—Nizamat of Ali Vardi 
^au—Ali Vardi ^an banishes to Dacca the Begams of Sarfaraz 
^an—Emperor Muhammad Shah’s lament on the Bengal revolu¬ 
tion—Ali Vardi’s Personnel of Government—Ali Vardi wages war 
against Mnrshid Qnli Hhan II, Governor of Orissa, and bestows 
aH important offices on his own relatives—Dnrdanah Begam, the 
brave wife of Mnrshid Qnli Khan II—Mirza Baqir, son-in-law of 
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Mnrshid Qnli ^han II—Ali Vardi bestows tbe Governorship of 
Orissa on his nephew and son-in-law, Saalat Jang alias Said Ahmad 
Khan—Sanlat Jang taken prisioner, and Mirza Baquir takes the mas- 
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Baqir flies—Mir Habib, the Deputy of Mnrshid Qnli ^an II, seeks 
help of the Mahrattas in order to invade Bengal—Mahratta incnr- 
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TRANSLATION 


OF THE 

RlYAZU-S-SALATlN OF GJJULAM HUSAIN SALlM. 


In the name of God, the Kind and the Merciful ! 


Worlds of praise are due unto the palace of that World- 
Creator, who adorning this world by means of His hand of 
perfect power with the ornament of existence, has unfurled the 
Standard of Creatorship, and worlds of panegyric befit the shrine 
of that Supreme Author who has drawn by means of his brush 
of perfect art the portrait of Life iu particoloured lines on the 
pages of Creation. He (God) is that Wise Sage, who has entrusted 
the affairs of the management of the world and the people of 
the world and the good and the right guidance of all classes to 
the persons of Sovereigns, and who has entrusted into the hands 
of authority of Sovereigns of this world, the reins of the opening 
and stoppage of the business of divers classes of mankind. He 
(God) is that Supreme Ruler of the Universe who, weighing the 
opening and stoppage of the affairs of mankind and the good and 
bad of Centre-Sitters in the circle of earth, in the scale of 
expediency of the world, has left in every clime and every 
country a ruler. 

From the Cloud of His bounty, the garden of the world 
is green. 

From the zephyr of His generosity, the orchard of the 
soil is green. 

From the Colouring of the painter of His Creation, 

Emerald becomes green in the centre of mine. 

Praise unto Lord, High is His rank and His praise. 

Universal is His bounty and generosity. 

All praise is due unto His Beneficence ! 

And blessings full of rvhite effulgence and sacred benedictions 
are due unto all the messengers of the Palace of His bounty, that 
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is, unto the Prophets, especially unto that Sy'uibol of Mercy of 
the people of the world, that Herald of the Fai'^ihful, that Seal of 
the Prophets, that Pioneer of the better Path, that Brig’ht Lamp 
of the right road, the liaisondetre of the creat ion of this world, 
the Fii'st-born : the Last-disclosed,* that is, "tbe Pride of the 
Prophets, the Leader* of the Innocent, the Intercede!- on the day 
of Judgment, Muhammad the Chosen—Ahmad the Select; God’s 
special mercy and peace be on him and his descsendants, and the 
people of his sacred house, and on his succfe*ssors and all his 
companions ! 

After God’s and the Prophet’s praise,^ this huamble servant who 
is hopeful of the intercession of the Prophet, namely, Ghulam 
Husain, whose title is Salim Zaidpiiri,* so say^ s that since some 
period, according to chances of time, he has bee n in the service of 
Mr. George Udny'^who is a gentleman of high jr>osition and high 
rank, of graceful character, of kind heart, mild cdisposition, praise¬ 
worthy deportment and great generosity, who is the Hatim ^ of 

> This has reference to the Muhammadan belief that fc he Kiir or light of 
Muhammad was the first thing created by God, and tht» t all else followed, 
though the Prophet in bodily form was ushered iuto exist ence after all other 
prophets. 

* This has reference to the tragic martyrdom of Husa-in and other mem¬ 
bers of the Fatimite family, who were all innocent, and whose ancestor the 
Prophet was. 

3 Every Muhammadan book begins with the praise of Clod. This praise is 
called Tjtamd in Arabic, and is followed by Ka‘t, or pra ise of the Arabian 
Prophet. 

ll^^ulam Hnaain Salim Zaidpari is the author of th& present historical 
work entitled the Riyazu-s-SHlStin, or History of Bengal. Ilahi Bakhsh in 
his history “ Khnrshid Jahan NumS” of which -Mr. Beveridge has publWied 
lately an Analysis in the Jonruals of the Asiatic Society, Tias some notice of 
^nlim Husain. He states that ^nI5m Husain was oF Zaidpur in Ondh, 
migrated to Maldah in Bengal, and l.eld the office of D»k Mnnshi or Post 
Master there, under Mr. George Hdny. Noticing the Charitable Dispensary at 
Maldah, Ilahi Battsh observes that here used to be th@ house of Ghnlam 
Hnsain, and that in the quarter known as Cak Qnrban A-II is the t^b of 
^nlSm Husain who died in 1233 A.H. or 1817 A.C. Ther chronogram com¬ 
posed in honour of his memory by his popil, Abdul Karim, is ^1* j 

which yields 1233. Mr, Udny appears to havp been at the time Commercial 
Resident of the East India Company’s factory at Maldah^ 

6 Hatim was a Prince of Yemen, in Arabia. His generous hospitality is a 
by-word in the East. ■' 



the world of bounty, the Naushlrwan * of the world of Justice, the 
Generous man of the age, and who is callous about popularity and 
praise— 

May God always preserve Ids good fortune, and advance his 
rank, and elevate Ids position, and double his life and dignity!— 
and that he has been in the class of his servants, and has ever 
been and is still the recipient of his favours. In short, the 
excellencies-abounding and bounties-springing person of that 
miue of discernment, is unique and matchless in this age. 

He is a paragon of all excellencies. 

He is superior to all praise that can be conceived. 

He is enlightened, sees through things aright, like old 
sages, 

But he has the fortune, the age and the rank of manhood. 

He weighs Ids words which are pregnant with meaning. 

His two lips, like two palms, at the time of conversation, 
are pearl-scattering. 

The tray of his bounty is ready for the poor and the needy; 

He always keeps gold and dinar * for the indigent. 

inasmuch as his high mind is always pursuant of the study 
of'Tiistories and travels, and is seeker of all sorts of knowledge 
and accomplishments, in the year 1200 A.H. corresponding to 
178Q A . C., -h is bent of noble mind turned towards seeking a 
knowledge of the lives and careers of past sovereigns and rulers 
who unfurling the standard of sovereignty over Bengal, the 
Paradise of Provinces,^ have now passed into the secret regions of 
Eternity. Accordingly, the order was gpven to this man of poor 
ability, that whatever he ndght gather from historical works, &c., 
ho should compile in simple language, so that it might be intel¬ 
ligible to all, and might deserve the approval of the elite^ This 

1 Ifanshirwan was a King of Iran or old Persia. He flonrished in the 
sixth century, and belonged to the Sassanian dynasty. His wazir was the 
famous Buzurchemeher or Bouzour, author of the Zafarnamah. Naushir- 
wan’s justice is proverbial in the world. 

* Dinar, a gold coin weighing one misqal, t.e., dirhams. For details 
see Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I (Blochmann’s Trans., p. 36). 

S Our author calls Bengal “ Jinnat-vl-bilad" or ‘ Paradise of Provinces. ’ 
1 am not sure if there is any historical basis for this expression, as there is 
for the expression “ JiriTiat-dbad ” which latter epithet was bestowed by 
Emperor Humaynn on Gaur in Bengal (see Tabaqat-i-.^kbari, Elliot’s History 
of India, Vol. V, p 201, Atn-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 123, and Badaoni, Vol I, 
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ignorant in.an, of liiaiteil capacity, deeming tlie execution of the 
order of his master incumbent on himself, being tlie slave of order, 
has placed the finger of consent on the eye, and girded up the loin 
of effort and venture, collected sentence after sentence from every 
source, and for a period of two years has devoted himself to the 
compilation and preparation of this history. i,And after completing 
it, he has named it Uiyazu-8-Salatin,t according to the date of its 
completion. It is hoped that this work may merit the approval of 
all persons of light. It is desired of people conversant with past 
times, that if they detect any mistake or oversight, they will over¬ 
look it, inasmuch as this humble man is not free from shortcom¬ 
ings, according to the saying “ Man is made np of .sins of commis¬ 
sion and omission,” and further, that, according to their capacity, 
they will correct the mistakes and defects, and if they cannot do 
so, they will be good enough to overlook them. 

The plan of this work consists of an Introduction and Four 
Chapters. 

(Its arrangement is as follows :— 

(a) The Introduction consists of Four Sections. 

Section I relates to a description of the state of populousnc&s 
of the country of Bengal, and of its boundaries and environs. 

Section II relates to a description of certain characteristics of 
that country^ 


p. 349). However that may be, Bengal well deserved to be styled “ Jinnnt-id- 
iiiad ” or ‘ Paradise of Provinces,’owing to the fertility of its 'soil, the richness 
of its produce, and the vastness of its nutural resources. During Musalman 
rule, the Province of Bengal yielded the largest revenue to the Dell.i Emperors, 
and in consequence its Viceroyalty was always coveted by Princes Royal of 
Delhi, from so remote a period as the times of Emperors ^amsuddiu Altamsh 
and ^iasuddin Balban—whose sons in succession ruled over Bengal not to 
speak of later Mughal Princes Royal of Delhi. Under British rule also, Bengal 
Proper, including Assam, Behar and Orissa and Chutia Nagpur, forms the 
largest Administrative Division of India, contains one-third of the total 
population of British India, and yields a gross revenue of 17 or 18 millions 
sterling, or oue-third of the actual revenues of the Indian Empire. It i.s 
worthy of note that the above expression is also used in Mughal Imperial 
(ofEcial) documents, ride J.A.S.B. for 1901, Vol. LXX, Part I, No. l,pp. 21-22. 

“ Eiya?u-s-Salatm ” is a chronogram yielding date 1202 A.H., correspond¬ 
ing to 1788 A.C., the year in which this historical work was completed 
‘ Rauzah ’ in Persian means a ‘ garden,’ its plnral being ‘ RijSz ’ meaning,' 
gardens. Salatm means “ Kings ”; therefore. ’ Riyr.zu-s-Salatin ’ means 
gardens of Kings. It is a pity the author does not specify all the sources 



Section III relates to a description of certain cities of that 
country. 

Section IV relates to a brief sketch of the rule of the Baidn 
of Hindustan. 

Chapter I relates to a description of the rule of the Musalraan 
rulers who as Viceroys held delegated authority over this country 
from the Emperoi s of Delhi. 

Chapter IT relates to a chronicle of the Musalmfin Kings who 
mounting the throne of Bengal, had the Khiitbah * of sover¬ 
eignty recited after their own names. 

✓ 

of his history, but there is internal evidence to indicate that, besides consult¬ 
ing standard historical works, such as Tabaqat-Nasiri by Jlinhrij-n-Sinij, 
TarlWi-i-Firuz Shahi by ^iauddin Barnl and by Siraj Afit (which contain 
references to the history of Bengal only for the period between 1198 to 
1338 A-C.) and Tabaqat-i-Aklmri by Nizamnddin Ahni.ad (which contains an 
account of Bengal for the period 1338 to 1538), the Badaoni and Akbarnamah 
by Abul Fazlfforthe period under Akbar)and other similar standard historical 
works on India such as the Tmuh, the Iqbdlnamah, tho PadMhnamuh, the 
Alamglrndmuh, and the Maasir-i-Mamglri. Salim had recourse also to other less 
known historical treatises relating to Bengal which are not perhaps now e.\tant, 
and perhaps lay only in MSS. Our author now and then says ‘ I have seen in 
a little book,’ and he also cites a historical compilation by one Haji Muham¬ 
mad of Qandahar, of which no copy seems now to exist. Our author appears 
also to have taken considerable pains in deciphering old inscriptions on monu¬ 
ments, mosques, and shrine.s in Gaur and Panduah—old Mnsalman capitals 
of Bengal. This feature considerably enhances the value of his history, 
and gives it a superiority over other similar works, and places our author in 
the forefront of Bengal antiquarians and rese.archers. Indeed, Ghnlam 
Husain is pre-eminently the Historian of Muhammadan Bengal, because 
other Muhammadan historians before or after him dealt only with certain 
periods of Bengal history, whilst our author’s narrative comprises the history 
of Bengal from the earliest mythological period to the dawn of British rule, 
with a more detailed account of Muhammad.an Rulers of Bengal. Stewart’s 
History of Bengal is to a great extent based on the ‘ Kiyaz ’ though Stewiirt 
very often has preferred the less accurate account of the Dakhin historian, 
Firishta, who flourished in the seventeenth century. The great Oriental .scholar 
and antiquarian. Professor Blochmann, in his ‘ Contributions to the History 
and Geography of Bengal ’ says : “ The Riyaz is much prized as being the 

fullest account in Persian of the Muhammadan History of Bengal.” Profes¬ 
sor Blochmann further observes ” for the early portions, Ghulam Husain 
Sabm has used books which are unknown at present ; yet he gives valuable 
dates which are often confirmed by collateral evidence. Salim has also made 
a fair use of the antiquities of the Gaur District.” 

1 The Khiitbah is a Musalmfin prayer-book recited on Fridays, ‘ Id davs. and 



i'hnplfir III relates to a description of the careers of the 
Xazims * who were appointed to the Nizamat of this conntry hy 
the Caghta’i * or Mughal Emperors. 

Clinpter IV consists of two parts :—■ 

Part I being descriptive of the arrival of the Christians, con¬ 
sisting of the Portuguese and the French, &c., in the Dakhin and 
in Bengal. 

Part II being descriptive of the domination of the English 
Cliristians over Bengal and the Dakhin'!: 

other special days and occasions. The recital of the ^ntbah after one’s 
name and the minting of coins, was regarded by Muaalman sovereigns as 
emblems of sovereignty. 

^ Niitims— 

The Nazims were functionaries created by the linghal Government 
or by Sher Shah (Badaoni, Vol. I, p. 365). To each Province or Subah, the 
Mughal Emperors appointed two Principal Heads of administration, one being 
the Naitim and the other being the Diwan. The Nazim was the Governor 
or Viceroy of the Province, he was the Executive and Military Head of the 
Province, and administered Criminal Justice ; whilst the Diwan, though 
independent of the former and directly subordinate :to the Delhi Emperor, 
held portfolio of the Finance, and was responsible for the revenue administra¬ 
tion of the Province, and also occasionally administered Civil Justice. Thus 
there were two independent wheels in the machinery of Provincial adminis¬ 
tration. Under the Nazims, there was a chain of subordinate officials, called 
Naib Nazims, Serlashkars, Faujdars, Kotwals and Thanadars on the executive 
side, and under Diwans on the judicial side, were Qazi-ul-Qazzat (Chief 
Justice), Qazis, Muftis, Mir Adis, Sadrs presided over by Sadr-i-Sadur, and on 
the revenue side were Naib or local Diwans, Amils, Shiqdars, Karknns, 
Qanungos, and Patwaris. The Judiciary, both Civil and Criminal, were often 
however, independent of both Nazims and Diwans, and snhordinate only to the 
Imperial Sadr-i-Sadur or Sadr-i-Kul or Sadr-i-Jahan (or Minister of Justice) 
at Delhi, who was responsible for good conduct to the Mughal Emperor 
himself. (See Ain, Vol. II, p. p. 37-49, and do. Vol. I, p. 26S.)') 

2 Caghtai Khan was a son of Cangiz Khan. Emperor Babar, the founder 
of the Mughal dynasty in India, was descended on the mother’s side from 
a nobler stock, that is, from Caghtai Eihan ; hence the Mughal Emperors of 
India commonly styled themselves as Caghtai Emperors in preference to 
‘ Mughal ’ Emperors, the term ‘ Mughal ’ not being so honourable, in accord¬ 
ance with an accepted usage and principle amongst Moslems to refer back 
their lineage to the nobler side, whether paternal or maternal. 



INTRODUCTION : CONSISTING OP 4 SECTIONS. 


Section I. A Description op tbe Boundaries and Environs 
OF THE Country of Bengal.'^ 

Be it known to the way-farers of the climes of travels and 
histories that the Subah ^ of Bengal is in the second climate.* 
from Islamabad, ® otherwise known as Chittagong, to Teliagadhi,* 
that is, from east to west, tlie length is 400 Karoh,^ and its breadth 
from north to south, that is, from the mountains in the north to 
/• 

The name of Subah originated from the time of Emperor Akbar, wlio 
designated the fiscal areas as follows from the time of the ten-years’ settle¬ 
ment :—A Subah was an aggregate of Sarkars, a Sarkar or Division was 
an aggregate of Dasturs, a Daatur (which Sir Henry Elliot in his Glossary 
explains as an abbreviation of Dasturn-l-Aml, corresponding to a district 
under a Sarkar) was an aggregate of Parganaa or Mahals (used as equivalent 
expressions), and a Pargana or Mahal meant a fiscal division, the fiscal unit, 
coinciding with the dominions of a native chief under the Mnghal dynasty. 
The words used before Akbar’s time to denote fiscal divisions or tracts of 
country larger than the Pargana, wore Shaq, Khattab. ‘Arsah, Diyar, Vilayet, 
Iqta, Bilad and Mamlakat. Thus in the earlier Mnsalinan histories before the 
end of the fourteenth century, we come across Shaq-i-Sama, Khattah-i-Oudh. 
‘ Ar?ah-i-Gorakpur, DiySr-i or Vilayet-i-Lakhnauti, Vilayet-i-Mean Doab, 
Iqta’-i-Kara, Bilad Bang, Mamlakat Lakhnanti. See Elliot’s Glossary, and Ain, 
Vol. II, p. 115, and Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, pp. 148 and 262.') 

S The Mnsalman astronomers and geographers divided the world into seven 
parts, to each of which they gave the name of Iqlim or climate.—See Ain-i- 
Akbari Jarrett’s Trans., Vol. Ill, p. 43. 

8 Islamabad or Chittagong. The district was first conquered by the 
Independent Mnsalman Kings of Bengal. In 1350 A.C., abont which year 
Ibn Batutah was in Chittagong, it belonged to King Fakhrnddin of Sunar- 
gaon. It was re-conquered in 1665 by the Mnghals under Umid Khan who 
changed the name of the place to Islamabad during the rule of Nawab 
Shaista Khan, Viceroy of Bengal.—See Bloohmann’s contributions to History 
and Geography of Bengal and the Alamgir-Namah, p. 940, and the Ain, 
Vol. II, p. 125. 

* Teliagadhi on Teliagarhi is a pass lying between Eajmahal on the 
south, and the Ganges on the north; formerly of strategic importance, as 
commanding the approaches to Bengal Proper. The ruins of a large stone 
fort still exist, through which the E.I. Kailway passes. See Hunt. Imp. 
G^etteer, Vol. XIII, p. 236 and Ain, Vol. II, p. 116. 

\8 Karoh or Kos—Ain 16 says:—The Kos was fixed at 100 tanabs, each 
consisting of 50 Ilahi gaz or 400 poles (bam-), each pole of I2i ja;. Sher 
Shah fixed the Kos at 60 jaribs, each of 60 SikaudrI giiz. A rai-salA is equal to 
three Kos. —See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 414) 


Saikfii- Maclaraii,* wliich the southern limit of this Subah, is 
200 Karoh. And sinee in the period of Jaliil-uddin Muhammad 
Akbar Padshah Ghazi, the SfilKih of Orissa was conquered by 
Kalapahiir* and annexed to the Empire of the Sovereigns of 
Delhi, and made a part of the Subah of Bengal, the extent of the 
latter Snbah became extended by 43 karoh in length and by 20 
karoh in breadth. In the southern limits of this Subah is the sea, 
and towards its north and east, are high mountains, and on the 
west, it adjoins the Subah of Bchar. During the rule of 
Emperor Akbar, ‘Isa IQian ^ Afghan conquering the eastern 
provinces struck coin and recited Khutba in the name of Akbar, 
and annexed it to the Subah of Bengal. There * are twenty-eight 

1 Sarkir Madaran extended “ in a semi-circle from Kapor in western 
Birbhum over Raniganj along the Damudar to above Bardwan, and from there 
over Khandghoah, Jahanabad, Chandrakona (western Hnghli district^ to 
Mandalghat, at the mouth of the Rupnarayan river, and consisted of 16 
mahals with a revenue of Rs. 235,085.”—See Blochmann’s Contributions to 
the History and Geography of Bengal and the Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. lil. 

Kalapahar is the famous general of the Afghan King of Bengal, Sulai- 
man Kararani, and the renowned conqueror of the temple of Jagannath in 
Puri in south Orissa. Kalapahar was killed by a gun-shot in one of the 
fights between Masum and Qutlu of Orissa and ‘Aziz Kokah, which in 990 
A.H., took place between Colgong and Gadhi. A detailed description of 
Kalapahar’s conqne.st of Orissa is given in the Makbzan-i-Afghant ,—See Ain, 
Vol. I, p. 370 and Vol. 11, p. 128. 

8 ‘Isa Khan Afghan flonrished in ‘Bhati’ in the reign of Daud, the last 
Afghan King of Bengal, and continued as ‘ over-lord ’ or ‘ Marzban-i-Bhati,’ 
as Abul Fazl in the Aiu styles him, with twelve great Zemindars or prince¬ 
lings (known in those days as Bara Bhniyus) under him, after annexation of 
Bengal by Emperor Akbar to the Mnghal Empire. ‘ Isa’s gudi was known as 
Masnad-i-Ali, the existing Diwan families of Haibatnagar and Jangalbari ib 
Mymensingh district claim descent from ‘Isa. “Bhati” according to Abnl 
Fazl extended 400 Kos from east to west, and 300 Kos from north to the 
ocean to the south ; it thus included the Sundarban and the tracts along the 
Megna. Grunt defines “ Bhati ” as including the Sundarban and all the 
neighbouring lowlands (even Hijely) overflooded by the tides. The Mnsalman 
historians never use the term Sundarban, but give the sea-board from Hijely 
to the Megna one name of ‘ Bhati,’ which signifies lowlands overflooded 
by tides.—See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 342, and J.A.S. No. 3, 1874, and No. 2, 
1^5 and Ain, Vol, II, p. 117. 

C* In the Ain, the Subah of Bengal is stated to have consisted of 24 Sar- 
kars including 787 mahals, and the revenue is stated to have been 59 Krors 
84 lakhs 59 thousand and 19 dams, equivalent to Rs. 14,961,482-. 5-7. • Its 
standing army, according to the Ain, consisted of 23,330 cavalry,, 801,160 
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Sarkars with eighty-seven mahals in this Si'ibahh In past times, 
the fixed revenue of this Subah was fifty-nine hror eighty-four lak, 
fifty-nine thousand and three hundred and nineteen dams, which is 
equal to about one kror forty-niue lak, sixty-one thousand four 
hundred and eighty-two rupees and fifteen annas in siua Rupees. 
Twenty-three thousand three hundred and thirty cavalry, eight ZaJfc 

infantry, 1,170 elephants, 4,260 gnns, 4,400 boats. Remembering that the 
army was not generally paid in coin, bat by bestowal of fiefs or military jagirs,^ 
even at this distance of time, it is not difficult to imagine how Bengal was 
overrun by colonies of Musalmau feudal barons.—See Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. II, 

p. 129 and Vol. I, p, 370.^ 

✓ 

•JOn the Frontiers of Muhammadan BENGAr.^ 

'^'he text as well as the Akhartiamak and the Iqbalnamah-t-Jahang/ri state 
that Bengal was bounded on the south by tho sea, on the north by hills (that 
is, those south of Nepaul, Sikkim, and Bhutan), on the east by hills (that is, 
those of Chittagong and Arakan), on the west by the Sabah of Beha^ Dur¬ 
ing the reigns, however, of the Independent Musalman Kings (snob as Ilyas 
Shiah, and Alauddin Husain in 1502 and his son and snccegsor Nasrat 

Shah), the Musalman Kingdom of Bengal was more extensive than its geogra¬ 
phical limits, and included northern portions of Orissa or Jiijnagar, Kuch 
Behar, Kamrup or Western Assam with portious of Eastern Assam, aud the 
whole of Upper Rohar (a Governor to represent the Bengal Mnsalmao King 
being posted at Hajipiir opposite to Patna), and the eastern portions of South 
Behar including Sarkars Monghyr and Behar.—(See J.A.S. No. 3, 1873, 
pp. 221-222). Tlie %vhole of Onasa was conquered and annexed to the Bengal 
Musalman Kingdom in the reign of Snlaiman Karaiaui, the last but one iude- 
poudeut Musalman Af gh an King iu Bengal. 

When Bakhtiyar Khilji conquered Bengal, he ruled (ostensibly as Viceroy 
of the Mnsalman Emperor of Delhi, Kutbaddin Aibak) over portions of 
Dlnajepur, Maldah, Bangpur, Nadiah, BIrbhum, and Bardwan comprising what 
was then called Diyar-i-Lakhnauti, and also he held Behar (Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 
p. 156). This state of things continued during the rule of his two immediate 
successors, when we find Husamuddin Iwaz (a contemporary of Sultan 
Shamsuddin Altamsh) extending the frontier eastward to the Brahmaputra 
and southward to the sea-board, and reigning as an independent king under 
the title of Sultan Ghiasuddin (Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 163), The Tari^ Firuz 
Shahl, p. 87 mentions that Emperor Balban in his pursuit of Mughisuddin 
Tughral, had to go so far eastward as Sunargnon, which would appear to have 
been within the limits also of TughraVs Bengal Kingdom. Again, in 1350 A.O. 
when Ibu-i-Batutah was in Chittagong, we find this important seaport was in 
the hands of King Fakhniddin of Sunargaou. As Mr. Thomas in his learned 
discussions on old coins of Bengal Mnsalman Kings has suggested, it would 
seem that so early as the twelfth century there was free commercial inter¬ 
course between the south-eaateru sea-board of Bengal and the Arab seaports 
o 
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and one thousand and one hundred and fifty-eiglit infantry, one 
hundred and eighty elephants, and four thousand two hundred 
and si}c guns, four thousand and four hundred fleet of boats, con¬ 
stituted the standing army, ^djoining to the northern limits of 
Chittagong, is the tract of country ruled by the Rajah of Tipperab. 
It is an extensive country. The rulers of that country enjoy the 
title of Manik, for instance NyaManik. The nobles have the title 
of Narain.*^ The Rajah of that place had one thousand elephants 
and two laks of infantry in his service.'' Riding horses are not 
available, between the north and the west of Bengal, pointing 
more towards the north, is the province of Kuch Bebar. Its length 
from east to west, from the beginning of Parganah Bhitarbaud,* 
■which is included in the conquered provinces, to Patagaon,* which 
is the limit of the tract of the Murang, is 65 kos, and its breadth 
from south to north, that is, from Parganah Najhat, which is 
included in the conquered country, to Pushakarpur,* which adjoins 
Khonta gh at.^ is fifty kqi This tract of country, in point of the 
sweetness of its water, and mildness and salubrity of its air, and 

of Baghdad and Baaorah ; and itwould seem it was this commercial Musalman 
activity combined with superior martial and moral qualities that paved the 
way for Musalman domination throughout Bengal. 

Subsequently in the reign of Ghiasuddin Tughlak Shah, we find the Ben- 
gal Musalman Kingdom has grown so extensive and unwieldy, that we find 
him separating Behar from Bengal, and placing it under an independent 
Governor, wliilst Bengal itself for purposes of convenient administration 
was divided into three different sections, viz. : (1) Diyar-i-Sunargaon, 

comprising Eastern Bengal, (2) Diyar-i-Satgaon, comprising Western Bengal, 
and (3) Diyar-i-Lakhnanti, comprising Northern and Central Bengal. A 
Governor was appointed to each of the nbove t.liree .administrative Sections 
or Divisions, the Governor of Lakhnauti being the Supreme Governor or 
Viceroy,: whilst the two other Governors were placed generally in subor¬ 
dination to him (Tarikh-i-Eiruz Shahi, p. 451). But this state of things did 
not last long; for in the reign of Muhammad Shah Tughlak (Tarikh.i-Firuz 
Shahi, p. 480) Bengal again rose as an Independent Musalman Kingdom, and 
as has been mentioned above, the whole of Upper Behar with eastern 
portions of Southern Behar was again annexed to the Bengal Kingdom, whilst 
Orissa also was sabseqaently added to it. This state of things continued 
until Akbar came to the throne, when Bengal, with Behar and Orissa, was 
annexed to the Mughal Empire of Delhi. See Tahaqat-i-Na»in, Taria-i-Firn- 
Shahi, Afctarnamafi, Ibn-i-Batntah’s Travels and Mr. Thomas’s ‘'Initial Coinage 
of Bengal,” J.A.S.B., No. 1,1867 and No. IV, 1873 pp. 221-232 and 313. 

1 The same in Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 2, p. 117. 

* For identification of these places see J.A.3., 1872, p. 49. 
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tlie comfort of its inhabitants, is superior to all the eastern 
tracts of Hindustan. Large oranges thrive here, and other fruits 
also grow in abundance. The tree of pepper grows there, its root 
is thin, and its bi-anches creep over ponds. Its ear, like the ear 
of grape, liangs down from the branches. (ts inhabitants belong 
to two tribes, namely, Makh and Kuj, * its Rajah is of the first 
tribe. They mint gold coins, and the coins are called Naraini, 
Notable Rajahs have ruled there. One lak and one thousand 
infantry are always in the service of the Rajalu 

And the country of Kami up which is also called Kamru* or 
Kamtah is subject to those Rajahs. The inhabitants of Kamrup 
are good-looking, and in magic raise the standard of mastery ; and 
many incredible stories are related regarding them. In respect of 
the flora of that place, it is said that the scent of the flowers continues 
as fresh as before, some months after their being plucked, and that 
with these necklaces are made, and that by cutting trees a sweet 
liquid is obtained, and that the mango-tree trails like a climbing 
vine over ponds, and produces mango-fruit; and other similar 
stories are related. 

And the mountain of Bhutan, which is the abode of the Bhutiahs, 
lies to south of Kuch Bebar. T&ngan * horses and Bhut and Bari 
horses and the musk-deer are found in this mountain. In the 

1 In Tahaqat-i-Nafin, p. 156, “ Mcch” and “Koch.” See J.A.S. for 1872, 
p. 49. Alamgirnamah, p 683. Akbarnamah, p. 207. Tuzuk p. 147, and Pad- 
shahnamah, p. 64, Vol. II. 

2 Kamrup (in Tahaqat-i-Nann, p. 163, Kamrud) included the Western portion 
of Assam together with the Bengal Districts of Rangpur, Bangmati (now in 
Goalpara District) and Sylhet. It was 6rst conquered by Musalmans in the 
reign of Hnssamuddin Iwaz alias Sultan Ghiasnddin, an immediate successor 
of Bakhtiyar Khllji, in the early part of the thirteenth century. {Tdbaqat-i- 
Nasiri, p. 163). At the close of the fifteenth century, its Rajah Nelambhar was 
overthrown by Husain Shah, King of Bengal. In ancient days, Kamrup was 
noted for its sorcery and the beauty of its women. Rangpur is stated to 
have been founded by Bakhtiyar Khilji, during his expedition into Tibet.— 
See also J A.S. for 1872, p 49; Alamgirnamah, p p 678 and 730, makes it 
equivalent for Hajo (Koch Hajo) Ganhati and dependencies. 

3 “ Tangistan ” is the general name for that assemblage of mountains 
which constitute the territory of Bhutan, “tangs” meaning ‘defiles.’ Ab_nl 
Fazl also mentions these ‘Tanghan* horses. He states; “In the lower parts 
of Bengal near to Kuch, a species of horse is produced called Tanghan.” 
The tangan pony is usually 13 hands high and short bodied, deep in the 
cheat, and very active 



centre of this tract, a river runs between two rocks, its breadth 
is small, bnt it is very deep, and its cui’renfc is strong. An iron- 
chain is put across the top of the river, and its ends are affixed 
to pieces of rocks on the two sides of the river, and a second 
chain is put over the first chain at a distance, equal to the height 
of a man. Pedestrians cross the river by placing tiieir feet on 
the lower chain, and seizing with their hand the upper chain. 
And what is stranger is that horses and all other loads and bag¬ 
gages are ferried acro.ss this river along this very chain. The 
people of this tract are ruddy-coraplexioned and fat; their hairs 
fall hanging down their heads and necks. Their dress consists of 
only one rag, just sufficient to cover the private parts. Men and 
women of this place dress in the same manner. The pronnnein- 
tions in their language resemble those of the people of Kuch 
Behar. It is said that mines of turquoise-stone also exist in tliis 
mountain. 

Between the north and the east of the country of Bengal, 
bordering on the tract of Kamrup, is the vilayat or province of 
A sham (Assam). In its middle, the river Brahmaputra flows 
from east to west. Its length from west to east—that is, from 
tiowahati to Sadiah—is about two hundred karoh or kos, and its 
breadth from north, that is from the rocky fastnesses of the tribes 
of Mari, Majmi, Daphla and Valandah,' to the hills of the Nangji 
tribe. Is approximately seven or eight days’ journey. Its southern 
mountains adjoin lengthwise the mountains of Ebasia, Kachar 
and Kashmir,* and breadthwise they adjoin Autan or Atwan, the 
abode of the Nanga tribe. Its northern mountain skirts lenr^th- 
wise the lofty ridges of Kamrup, and breadthwise it faces the 

1 Tribes of JIari, Majmi, Daphla, and Vilandah and Nag.—Vilaudah or 
Landali tribe has been identified with the Akas tribe. 

All these tribes belong to the Non-Aryan Tibet-Bnrman stock, which have 
clung to the skirts of the Himalayas, they crossed into India by the north¬ 
eastern passes, and in pre-historic times they had dwelt in Central Asia 
side by side with the ancestors of the Mongolians and the Chinese. The 

principal types of the Tibeto-Burman stock are the following :_(1) Cacharis 

(2) Garos, (3j Tipnras or Mrungs, (4) Bhutiyas, (5) Gurungs, (6) Marmis’ 
f7) Newars, (8) Lepchas, (9) Miris. (10) Akas, (11) Mishmis, (12) Nngas' 
(13) Daphlas.—See .T.A.S for 1872, p. 76, Col. Dalton’s “Ethnology of Bengal ’’ 
and also description of Assam and the Assamese in Alamgirnamah, p. 722 

S This seems to be a copyist’s mistake for" Goneser hills ’’ (see J.A.S. 1872 
p. 761). The Alamgirnamah has Srinagar ! p. 722. 
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mountains of the Valandab tribe. The tract in the nortli of 
the river Brahmaputra, from Govrahati to the abode.s of Mari 
and Majmi tribes, is called Uttarakul; and the extent of the 
Itakhinkul is from the country of Naktirani ^ to village Sadiah. 
The climate of the lands bordering on the Brahmaputra is for 
foreigners poisonous. For eight months the rainy season prevails, 
and the four months of winter are not free from rain. And the 
flowers and fruits of Hindustan and Bengal are available here ; 
and be.sides these, others are found which are not to be had in 
Hindustan. Wheat, barley, and pulse are not grown, but the soil 
is fit for cultivation of all kinds. Salt is scarce and dear, and 
what is procurable from the defiles of some of the rocks is bitter, 
and brackish. The fighting cocks of that country do not turn 
back face from enemies ; though the adversary may be strong and 
big, they fight so much that the brain of the head becomes dis¬ 
turbed and they die. Large well-foi’med elephants abound in the 
wilds and the mountains. And plenty of deer, wild-goats, and 
wild-cows, and the horned fighting rams are also to be found. In 
the sands of the river Brahmaputra, gold is found ; twelve thou¬ 
sand Assamese are employed on this work. Every year one tola 
of gold per head is paid into the Rajah’s treasury. But the gold 
is not quite pure, so that one tola of gold sells for eight or nine 
rupees, and silver and gold coins are minted in the name of the 
Rajah, and shells are current, but copper pice is not in use. Musk- 
deer is found in the mountains of Asham. The bladder of musk 
is large, and full of large pieces of musk, and i.s beautiful-looking. 
The aloes-wood, which grows in the mountains of Kamrup and 
Sadiah and Lakhugirah, is heavy and full of scent. No tax 
is levied from its subjects. From every house, out of every three 'i 
persons, one person has to serve its Rajah, and in serving him, 
.shows no laxity, and if laxity is visible, he is killed. The Rajah 
of that place dwells in a lofty building, and does not put his foot 
on the ground, and if ho places his foot on the ground, he is de¬ 
prived of his rnj. And the people of this country have a false 
notion that their progenitors were in heaven, and that at one time 
fixing a ladder of gold they came down to the earth, and that 
since then they have dwelt on earth. Hence the Rajah is called 
Sargi—and ‘Sarg’ in the Hindi language means ‘heaven.’ And 

1 “ Naktirani ” or “ Naktirani ” has been identified with Deshraiii, a 
pergana of Kamrup.—See J.A.S. for 1872, p. 76. 




tho Rajiilis of that country are powerful ami notahle. It is said 
that when the Kajah of that place dies, his servants, male and 
female, with some conveniences and necessaries, and carpets 
and clothes and victnals toffether witli a chirogh full of oil, are 
placed with him in a sepulchral monument, securely covered over 
with stronjj lojrs of wood.' 

And adjoinin" to Assam (Asham) is Tibet, and adjoininfj Tibet, 
are Kbafa and Machin * The capital of Kliata i.s Klian Jlaligh,* 
which is at a distance of four days from the sea. It is said from 
Ivhan Baliidl sea.shore, a canal has been diijr, and both 

sides of it have been solidly embanked And in the mountains 
•to the oast of Asham towards Utarakul, at a <lislance of fifteen 
days’ ionrney, the tribes of Mari and Majmi ilwell. Jn that 
mountain black deer and elephants are Incd. Silver, copper and 
tin are procured from those mountains. The habits of those 
tribes (of Mari and Majmi) resemble those of the Assamese, and 
in beanty and refinement their h-males are snjierior to the women 
of Assam. They have a great horror for the gun, in regard to 
which they say ; “It is a wicked thing, it shouts out, but does 
not move from its place, and an infant comes out of its belly, and 
kills human beings.” 

And between the south and east of Bengal, i.s situate a largo 
tract called Arkhang (Arracan); * Chittagong adjoins it. The male 
elephant abound.s there, horses are scarce, and camels and asses 
can be had at high prices. And cows and buffaloes are not to be 
found there, but there is an animal resembling cows and buffaloes, 
and of brown colour, wdiicli yields milk. Their religion is distinct 
from Islam and Hinduism. Barring their mothers, they can take 
all other women for their wive.s; for instance, a brother may 
many his sister. And the people never remiss in their obeisance 
to the authority of their sovereign and chief whom they style 

t “ The aceonnt of the burial of Aliom magnates is confirmed by recent 
disclosures of desecrated graves.”—^See J A.S. for 1872, p 82, footnote. 

* China mas long known to Asiatics under the name of Khutai or Khata 
or Khata and Maclun. 

J Khan Balir/h is the name given to Pekin; it means the Court of the 
Great Khan. See D’Herbelot and Vule’s Marcopolo. 

♦ Arracan or the Magh country inclnded Chittagong till a late period ; it 
formed a great Buddhist Kingdom, whilst adjoining it on the north was the 
Hindu Kingdom of Tipperah.—See Alamginiamati, p 910 , wherein Arracan 
i,i called “ RaVhang,” and its inhabitants are called '• Maghs.” 



‘ Wali,’ are always 6rm in their allegiance to him. Women- 
soldiers turn out at Jarhirs, whilst their husbands stay at home. 
The inhabitants are ail black in colour, and their males do not 
keep beard. 

And adjoining to the country of Arkhang, is situate the country 
of Pegu,* between the south and cast of Bengal. And the military 
force of that country consists of an elephant-corps and infantry. 
Wliite elephants ai-e found in its jungles, and on its boundaries 
are mines of minerals and precious stones ; owing to this, enmity 
exists between the Piguans and the Arkhangians. 

And bordering on this tract is the country of Mug* The in¬ 
habitants are so many animals di-e.ssed up in Imman forms. They 
cat every animal of the earth and the sea that is procurable. 
They spare no animals. Tlieir religion and law are all unsound. 
And they marry their sisters, born of different motliers. And 
the pronunciations of their language are similar to those of the 
people of Tibet. 

^nd in the southern limits of Bengal, is situate the vilayet 
of Odisah (Orissa). From Landahdaliil to Malwah and tlie 
passage of the Chilkah lake, are its limits. In the period of tlio 
sovereignty of Sultan Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar Padshali 
Qiazi, this country being conquered by Kalapahar was entered 
in the Diwan-i-Akbari and annexed to the Nizamat of Bengal. 
And its short account is this, that Kalapahar,* who was one of the 
nobles of Babar and who was bold and could work miracles, 
under order of Muhammad Akbar Pad.shab, engaged in conquer¬ 
ing that country with 12,000 select cavalryo Rajah !Makand Deo, 

I Pegu is now a division of Britisli Burmali comprising the districts of 
Rangun, Bassein, &c. 

* The Maghs and Arracanese were one race, their country being Arracan 
or Arkhang. They made constant raids in fleets of armed boats up the 
rivers of Sontti-Eastern Bengal. During the Viceroyalty of the Mughul Viceroy 
of Bengal at Dacca, Nawab Shaista Khan, these raids were considerably 
checked, and several of the ilagh fleets were captured at the month of the 
Megna River, and the fort of Chittagong was also re-stormed. The Maghs 
were also expelled from the island of Sandip. A large number of Magh 
Battlers are to be found still in Chittagong, Bakarganj, Noukhali and Tipperah. 
Though originally Buddhists, they have now intermixed with the people, 
and have become Hinduised or semi-IIinduised.—See Ahimgirniimah, p. 940, 

S The first Muhammadan incnrsioiis into Jajnagaror Northern Orissa appear 
to have taken place about lL'04 A.C. under Muhammad .Shiran, an officer of 
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llie ruler of that country, was very luxurious and given to in¬ 
dolence and ease. For six months he admitted the public to his 
audience, and attended to the management of the affairs of his 
country, and for six months he gave his body rest, and went to 
sleep. And if anyone awoke him during his period of slumber, 
he was sure to be killed. When the news of the arrival in that 
country of Kalapahar with the Imperial forces, came to the ear 
of the Rajah, he built the fort of Barahbati,^ which is a strong 
fort, for his security, and entrenched himself in it. And placing 

Bakhtivar Khilji, and snbaeqnently under Hussamudin Iwaz, Taghan Khan, and 
Tughral (see Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, pp. 157, 163, 241, 262). Under Husain Shah. 
Ismail Ghazi invaded also Jajnagar or Orissa, sacked the capital Cuttack and 
sncoessfully stormed the holy city, Puri (see J.A.S. 1874, p. 215 and do. 1872, 
p. 335). The complete defeat of the Hindus took place in 1567-68 A.C., when 
Sulaiman Kararani, King of Bengal, with a large army under his famous 
General Kalapahar advanced into Orissa and defeated the last independent 
Bajah Makand Deo under the w.alls of Jajpi'ir and Katak. ^hen subsequently 
in Akbar’s time the Afghan Kingdom of Bengal was supplanted by the 
ilughuls, the Afghans in large numbers migrated into Orissa. In 1573 A.C., 
a great battle took place between Mnghuls and Afghans (at Bajbanra, Badaoni 
p. 193) at Mughalmari, near Jaleswar in Biilasore, in which Daud, the last 
Afghan king, was defeated, and Orissa practically shortly after (1592 A.C.) 
became a Mughul Province, administered by the Mnghnl Viceroy of Bengal. 
In the Ain, Abul Fazl mentions that the Hiudn rulers of Orissa had the title 
of Gajpatij or Lord of the Etephan^ In the time of Nawab Ali Vardi Khan, 
Mughul Viceroy of Bengal, Orissa became the hunting-ground of Mahratta 
free-booters. The struggles between Ali Vardi and, the Mahrattas are 
graphically described in the Se'irul Mvldkherin. (.See Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 
Tarikh-i-Firnz Shahi, Akbarnamah and Makhzan-i-Afghaw. Jajnagar is 
mentioned by Badaoni I, p. 233, as having been subdued by Ulugh Khan in 
1323 A.C, or 723 A.H,, in Gh iasuddin Tughlak*,s reign, and is mentioned as 
having been snbdned in 1360A,C., by Firuz Shah Tnghlak, Badaoni I, 248 and 
TariHi Firuz Shahi by .Shams Seraj, p. 115. Seraj mentions that the idol of 
Jagannath was carried off to Delhi by Firuz Shah (p. 119). 

1 In the Siirul-Mutakherin it is called Borahbati. The fort of Barahbati 
is on the south bank of the Mabanadi river, opposite to the city of Cuttack ; 
it is now in mins. The following description of it is translated and sum¬ 
marised by me from the Seir :—“ The fort Barahbati with the city of Cuttack 
is situate on the strip of land lying between the rivers Mahanada and Kathajuri... 
The fort is on the bank of the Mahanada, and the circumference of its en¬ 
closing rampart is about three Kroh, The rampart is built of stone, brick, 
lime and cement, and a wide moat runs round the rampart. The city of 
Cnttack is situate on the banks of the Kathajuri river, and the distance 
between the fort and the city is about two Kroh,,..’’ 
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proper forces for encountering the enemy, he himself, according 
to his old habit, went to sleep. Kalapahar, by successive and 
numerous fightings, vanquished the Rajah’s forces, and brought 
to his subjection the entire dominion of Odisah (Orissa), so 
much so that he carried off the Rani together with all household 
goods and chattels. Notwithstanding all this, from fear of be¬ 
ing killed, no one was bold to wake up this drunkard of the sleep 
of negligence, so that Kalapahar had his hands free. After com¬ 
pleting the subjugation of the entire country, and investing the 
Fort of Barahbati, which was his (the Rajah’s) place of sleep, 
Kalapahar engaged in fighting. The officers and employe.s of the 
Rajah ^ summoning his clarion-players communicated the news of 
the whole affair through the reed of the clarion. When the news 
about Kalapahar went to the ear of that fortune-sleeper on the 
bed of sleep, which is brother of death, considering this affair 
as the event of the Day of Judgment, like the sleepers in graves, 
from the sound of the trumpet, sprang confounded from the sleep 
of oblivion, and making the movement of a slaughtered animal, 
devoted his head to the swords of the warriors of Islam. The 
country of Oi is.sa and the fort of Barahbati being subjugated, were 
added to the dominions under the sovereignty of the Musalman 
Emperors. The fii'm Muhammadan religion and the enlightened 
laws of Islam were Introduced iiito that country. Before this, the 

1 This was Rajah Muknnd Deva, Haricandara, wlio reigned from 1560 to 
1568. Mnkand Deva was a Telugu by birth. In 1561-6.5 A.C. a treaty was 
concluded between Emperor Akbar and the Rajah, preceded by mutual des¬ 
patch of ambassadors on both side.s (see Badaoni p. 76, wherein it is stated 
that Hasan Khan Khazanchi and Mahiiputcr where sent by Akbar as ambassa¬ 
dors to the Rajah of Orissa). As mutual jealousies prevailed between JIughuls 
and Afghans,this political measure was adopted l>y Akbar, in order to serve 
as a counterpoise to the ambition of the Musalmau Afghan King of Bengal, 
Sulaiman Karraram, who had planned to extend his Bengal Kingdom by 
annexing Orissa and also to prevent the latter from helping Akbar's rebellions 
Governor of Taniipnr, named Khan Zaman Finding shortly after Akbar 
engaged in wars in the west, Sulaiman Kararani, the King of Bengal, attacked 
the Orissa Rajah, who had come close to the Ganges; the Rajah fled to Fort 
Kotsama. The Benstal King detached a force under Kalapahar, his general, to 
Orissa across Mayurbhanja and thence southward by the Kaoahasa river. 
Kalapahar ravaged Ori.saa, defeated the Rajah’s deputy, and shortly after the 
Rajah himself was killed, and Muhammadans finally conquered Orissa in 1.56.8 
A.C. After conciuering Orissa, Sulaim.ari Karrarani (who reigned from A.C. 
1.563 to .\.C. 1572j left his VazTr, Khan Jahan Lodi, as Viceroy of Orissa with 
headquarters at Cuttack, and Qutlu as Governor at Puri# (Badaoni II, 174). 

3 
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Musalman Sovereigns exereiRed no authority over this country.’ 
Of the miracle.s of Kalapahar,* one was this, that wlierever in 
that country, the sound of his drum reached, the hands and the 
feet, the ears and the noses of the idols, worshipped by the 
Hindus, fell off their stone-figures, so that even now stone-idols, 
w'ith hands and feet broken, and noses and ears cut off, are 
lying at several places in that country. And the Hindus pursuing 
the false, from blindness of their hearts, with full sense and 
knowledge, devote themselves to theii' worship ! 

It is known what grows out of stone ; 

From its worship what is gained, except shame ? 

It is said at the time of return, Kalapahar left a drum in 
the jungle of Keonjhar, which is lying in an upset state. No 
one there from fear of life dares to set it up; so it is related. 

And Jaggannath, which is a big temple of the Hindus, is in 
this Subah. It is said when the Hindus reach Parsutam, where 
Jaggannath is, in order to worship Jaggannath, first they shave 
their heads like Musalmans, and at the first door of the house 
of Shaiyi Kabir,2 who was a great saint of his time and whose 
parents were weavers, they eat and drink his food and water, 

1 This is not strictly correct. See note 7, p, 3 ante. 

Z Professor Blochmann has surmised that Kalapahar was originally a Qindn 
who embraced Idam, from the circumstance that his proper name was Raju. 
Mr. Beveridge in his Analysis of Khurshid Jahan Numa has followed in 
Professor Blochmann’s wake. I see no warrant for this surmise. The 
Makhzan-i-Afghani and the Akbartiamah, contemporary records, wonld not 
have failed to notice this fact, if it were so ; for it would have been a matter 
of additional exultation to the Musalman historians. The text describes him 
as one of the “ Omrah of Babar”; and Babai* never dreamt of the policy 
of his grandson, Akbar, to employ Hindus in high military capacities or to 
make them his “ Omra.” Furthermore, the name Raju is current amongst 
Musalmans (See Blocbmann’s Ain, Vol. I, which mentions one Syed Raji^of 
Barha and Badaonl, p. 323, Vol. 2, and -Hji, Vol. 2, p. 371); BadinI, too, in the 
Muntambu-l-TauarM (p. 42. Vol. 1), mentions Kalapahar as a'brother of 
Sikandar Shah {atins Ahmad Kh5n Sur of Sher ShSh’s family) who occupied 
Bihar as tuyul under Akbar. (The Makhzan-i-Afghani gives afull description 
of Kalapahar’s conquest. He was killed in 1582 A.C. in a fight with Aziz 
Kokah between Colgeug and Eajmahal. 

8 Shaik Kabir flourished about the beginning of the l5th century dnring 
the rule of Independent Musalman Kings in Bengal. He was the leader of a 
great theistic movement, the object in view being to harmonise Mnaalman 
and Hindu religions, and to teach votaries of both the great religions of India 
that they were after all children and worshippers of one God, that the Allah 
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which is called in the language of that country tarRnl. After 
having done so, they proceed to worship their God of Jaggannath. 
At Parsutam, Hindus unlike their practice elsewhere, eat together 
with Musalmans and other races. And all sorts of cooked food 
sell in the bazar, and Hindus and Musalmans buy them and eat to¬ 
gether and drink together. 


SECTION II.—DESCRIPTION OF CERTAIN FEATURES 
OF THE COUNTRY OF BENGAL. 

Be it known to the appraisers of the pearls of past chronicles that 
most of the historians have narrated that when Ham, son of Noh 
(Noah) the prophet (may he be in peace !), with the permission of ^ 
his holy father, set himself to colonize the south, he girded up his 
loin for accomplishing this, and deputed his sons—the first of 
whom was Hind, the second Sind, the third Habash, the fourth 
Zanaj, the fifth Barbar, and the sixth Nubah—in all directions 
on colonizing expeditions. And the tract that each of them colo¬ 
nized was called after him. The eldest son. Hind, having come to 
the country of Hindustan, it was so named after him. And Sind 
in the company of his elder brother, having set himself to colonize 
the tract of Sind established himself there, and that was named 
after him. But Hind had four sons, the first was Purab, the 
second was Bang, the third was Dakin, and the fom-th was Nahar- 
wal. And every tract that was colonized by each, is still called 
after him. And Dakin, son of Hind, had three sons, and the coun¬ 
try of Dakin was parcelled between them. Their names were 
Marhat, Kanar, and Talang; and Dakhinans are all descended 
from him, and up to this time all the three tribes dominate there. 

And Naharwal had three sons, namely, Babruj, Kanoj and 
MMraj. After them cities were also named. 

of Musalmans is the Parmeshur of the Hindus, that they ought to be 
tolerant of each others creeds, and to regard each others as fellow-brethren 
The labours of Kabir may be placed between 1380 and 1420 A.C.,and reflect 
not only credit on him, but illustrate what ethical and spiritual progress took 
place amongst the people of India under the impact of Islam. It may be 
added that on Kabir’s death, both Hindus and Musalmans claimed his 
body; so catholic and liberal was he in his views. This great theistic move- 
meut set on foot by Kabir, received expansion in the following century by 
the labours of Chaitanya, the Nuddea leader of Vishnuism, in Bengal who 
flourished in che reign of Sultan Alan-d-din Husain Shah, King of Bengal, 
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And Purab, who was the eldest son of Hind, had forty-two sons, 
and, within a short time, their descendants multiplied and colo¬ 
nized different countries, and when they became numerous, they 
raised one of themselves to be the chief and to look after the 
management of the realm. 

And Bang, the sou of Hind, getting children born to him, colo¬ 
nized the country of Bengal. The name of Bengal was originally 
Bang. And the reason why the word al was added to it, is this : 
Ql in the Bengali language means an ‘embankment’ or raised ground, 
which is placed round a garden or cultivation, so that floods may 
not enter it. As in ancient times, the chieftains of Bengal 
on lowlands wliich were situate at the foot of hills, used to raise 
mounds about ten cubits high and twenty cubits broad, and 
to make homes, cultivations, and building.s within them, people 
used to call this country Baugalah.' ^he climate of Bengal 
is temperate, and owing to proximity to the sea and owing 
to heavy rains, is very damp. The rainy season begins from 
the month of Urdi Bihisht,^ which in Hindi is called Jaet, and 
for six months the rains continue ; this is unlike other parts 
of Hindustan, where rains set in from the middle of the month 
of Khurdad, which the Hindis call Asar and lust till Shahriwar 
which Hindis call Asin, for four months. In the rainy season, 
the lowlands of Bengal get flooded, and the climate becomes 
bad, especially towards the end of the rainy season. Human 
beings as well as animals become sick and die. The soil 
contains much damp, so that in many places they build two- 
storeyed buildings, made of lime and brick Notwithstanding 
that they make the floor of lime and brick, the lower rooms are 
not fit for habitation, and if any one lives there he soon falls sick. 
And owing to excessive humidity, the soil of Bengal has much 
power of sprouting, for instance, some sorts of paddy, in propor¬ 
tion to the rise of water, so long as they are not inundated, shoot 

t Abul Fazl similarly in the Ain-i-Akbari explains the origin of the term 
Bangalah. {See Jar. Tr., p. 115, Vol. 11). In the Tabaqat-i-Naairi, the 
expression “Bang” is invariably used. In the Tarikh-i-Firiiz Shahi. the 
expression “ Bangalah ” or “ Bengal ” is used. 

* The Persian Calendar consists of twelve solar months, named (1) Farwar- 
din (March), (2) Ardibihasht (April), (3) Khurdad (May), (4) Tir (June), 
(5) Murdad (July), (6) Shahriwar (August), (7) Mihr (September), (8) 
Aban (October), (9) Adar (November), (10) Di (December), (11) Bahman 
(January), (12) Sepandarmaz (February). See Richardson’s Pars. Diet, and 
also Ameer All’s History of Sarcens, p, 316. 
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forth higher up and their ears do not sink under water, and similarly 
from one paddy-seed two or three seers of paddy are obtained 
in the case of certain sorts of paddy. And most of the lands 
grow three crops in a year. And the crop of that country is all 
paddy, whether fine or coarse. Other crops, such as wheat, barley 
and pulse, &c., are scarce. And strange to say the paddy crop 
grows in so much abundance that it needs not the lains in dry 
months nor the water of wells and rivers. But in cases of drought 
in jthe rainy season, the paddy crop is totally destroyedj/ 

^he dwellers in villages are loyal and submissive to their rulers, 
and unlike the Zemindars and tenants of other provinces of 
Hindustan, they do not fight with their rulers. They pay in the 
land revenue of each year in eight instalnients in eight months, 
and the tenants personally pay their rents at the Kacherts. The 
appraisement of each crop is based on nasaq * and nasaq is 
a document which remains with the muhiirir^ and the jpuftrari * 
and the Karkun,^ with the seal of amil. But in affairs relating 
to bargains of giving and taking and purchases and sales and other 
worldly matters, no race in all the four quarters of the globe is 
equal to the Bengalis in wickedness, duplicity, knavery and villainy. 
They do not consider loans repayable, and the promises which they 
pledge to perform in one day, they do not fulfil in one year. And 
the food of the natives of that kingdom, from the high to the low, 
are fish, rice, mustard oil and curd and fruits and sweetmeats. 
They also eat plenty of red chilly and salt. In some parts of this 
country, salt is scarce. The natives of this country are of shabby 
tastes, shabby habits and shabby modes of dress. They do not 
eat breads of wheat and barley at all Meat of goats and fowls 
and claritied-butter do not agree with their system. And there 
are many amongst them who, if they eat the same, cannot digest 
them, and vomit them out. The dress of both males and females. 

Graphic descriptions of famines in India in past times will be found in 
tl^ Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, Badaoni, and the Maasir-i-AlamgiriJ 
^ Abiil Pazl in the Ain says“ The harvests are always abundant, 
measurement is not insisted upon, and the revenue demands are determined 
by estimate of the crop. His Majesty Emperor Akbar in his ^odness has 
confirmed this practice.” (See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 2, pp. 121-122).^ 

: S “ JIuhrir ” is a clerk.' 

,4 ‘Patwari’ = Village Accountant.—This functionary flourishes even now.; 
; 6 “ Karkun ” was a supervisor over village patwaris,—he was an Imperial 
officer in charge of the accounts of a parganah. Tlie Karkuns were in 
turn supervised by • Amils ’ in charge of an aggregate of parganahs or a 
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of both the upper and lower classes, consists of one strip of 
cloth just suflBcient to cover the private parts. The males wear one 
white strip of cloth, called generally a dhoti, which is tied from 
below the navel down to the leg, and a small turban about two or 
three cubits long is tied on the side of the head, so that the whole 
skull of the head and the hair are visible. And the females wear 
one strip of cloth called a^ari, half of it is wrapped round from 
below the navel to the leg, and the other half being drawn across 
a side is thrown down the neck. They are bareheaded, and do 
not wear any other cloth ; nor do they wear shoes and stockings. 
Both males and females daily mb mustard oil over their bodies, 
and bathe in tanks and rivers. The Bengali females do not observe 
pardah, and go out of their houses for the performance of 
evacuations and other household duties. And the wildness and 
habitation of this country are similar, in that the people erect 
huts of thatch, made up of bamboos and straw. Their utensils 
are generally earthen, and few are of copper. Whenever quitting 
one place they migrate to another, straightway they erect a 
thatched hut, similar to their former one, and collect earthen 
utensils. Most of their habitations are in jungles and forests, so 
that their huts are encircled with trees. And in case one of the 
huts catches fire, all the huts are burnt down, and after the con¬ 
flagration they get no trace of their habitations, except through 
trees which surrounded their huts. Most of them travel by water, 
especially in the rainy season, in which season they keep boats, 
small and large, for journeys and for going to and fro. For 
travelling by land, they have conveyances, such as singhasan i 
and palki and jowalah. Elephants are captured in some parts 
of the country ; good horses are not procurable, and, if had, they 
cost much. A curious sort of boat is made in this country for 
capturing* forts. And it is in this wise: the boat is large, and 

district. Here we get a glimpse of the old fiscal system in regard to its 
account-branch. In the collection-branch of the Musalman fiscal sjstem, 
Sfcijdars (corrupted into Hindu family names Sikdars) presided over Mahals, 
Majmuahdars (corrupted into Hindu family names of Mozumdars) presided 
over a group or circle of Mahals or a Turf, and over an aggregate of Mahals 
or Tnrfs, corresponding to a modern District, an Amil presided, and over an 
aggregate of Districts or a Division, the Districts, there was a local Diwan. 
The last two functionaries were generally Musalmans, whilst the first two 
subordinate functionaries were almost invariably Hindus^) 

1 “ Singhasan ” of our author corresponds to Abul Fail’s “ Sukhasan ” in 
the Ain. (See Ain-UAkbari, VoU 2, p, 126). 
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the prow of it, which is called in the dialect of the country 
qnlM, is made so high that when it is placed alongside the wall 
of a fort, people from the boat can get on to the wall from it, and 
enter the fort. And a kind of carpet is manufactured from the 
linseed plant, which is very pretty and much liked. And precious 
stones, pearls, jasper, and ruby do not exist in this country. From 
other countries these are imported into the ports of this Subah. 
^nd the best fruit of this country is mango, which in some parts is 
large, sweet, and without strigns, and tasty, and has a small stone. 
And the tree of three years’ growth—of the height of a man- - 
bears fruit. And large oranges, which are called kaunla, and small 
oranges, which are called narangi, grow well in this country. And 
varieties of citrons are available. And lemons, pineapples, cocoa- 
nuts, betelnuts, palm-fruits, jack-fruits and plantains have no end. 
And grapes and melons, &c., do not grow here ; though the seeds 
of melons and grafts of vines have been often planted in this 
country, they have never thrived. Sngarcanes, good, delicate and 
•sweet, red, white and black in colour, grow here in abundance; 
ginger and pepper in some parts grow abundantly, and betel 
leaves also grow in abundance, and silk is also produced well and 
in abundance here. Good silk-stuffs are manufactured in this 
country, and cotton-fabrics of good quality are turned out here. 
Eivers, small and large, are plenty in this country, and the prac¬ 
tice of digging tanks is very common. People in this country 
seldom drink the water of wells, because everywhere the water of 
tanks and rivers is found in abundance. And generally the water 
of wells is salt, but with a little digging of the soil water 
comes ont^ 

And the best of rivers is the Ganges (Gang), which rises 
from the northern mountains of Hindustan at the point called 
Goumnkhali. flows through the provinces of Hindustan, PaiTakha- 
bad, Alahabad, and Behar into Bengal, and in Bengal at a place 
called Qazihata,^ within the Sarkar of Barbakabad, it is named 
Padda. From this place, a branch of the Ganges separates, flows 
down Murshidabad, and at Nadiah joins the Jalangi river, and then 
flows into the sea. This branch is called Bhagriati, and it goes 
tovvai'ds Chittagong, flowing through the sea. The Ganges at 
Alahabad joins the rivers Joun (or Jamna) and Sursati, and near 

I Qazihata mentioned by Abul Fazl in the Ain and quoted by onr author 
appears to be Hajrabatti, on the left bank of the Podda, now also a ferry 
place, near the entrance of the Bural river, below Rampar Boaiia. 
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Hajipur it unites also with the Ganclak, the Sarii and the Son, 
and becomes very broad. And the place where tlie three rivers 
unite is called Tirbini bj- Hindus, and its sanctity in the eye 
of the Hindus is immeasurable. And the Ganges, Siirsati, and 
.Toun or (Jainna), in flowing towaids Chittagong and the sea, 
bi-auch off in a thousand rivulets And Hindus have written 
volumes on the sanctity of these rivei-s. Considering the water 
of these rivers sacred, they fancy that bathing there washes 
off the sins of a lifetime; especially batliing at certain qhats 
of the Ganges, such as Benaras, Alahabiid, and Hardwar, is 
regarded as very sacred. The rich amongst the Hindus, getting 
their supplies of the Ganges water from long distances, take 
particular care of it, and on certain auspicious days, worship 
the same. The truth of the matter is, that the water of the 
Ganges, in sweetness, lightness, and tasteness lias no equal, and 
the water of this river, however long kept, does not stink. There 
is no river bigger than it in Bengal. 

And another of the big rivers of Bengal is the Brahmaputra, 
which flows from the regions of Khata towards Koch, and thence 
by the way of Bazuha flows down into the sea. In the environs 
of Chittagong, it is called the Megna. The smaller rivers are 
countless. On both banks of most of the rivers, paddy is culti¬ 
vated. Another feature of this country, unlike that of other coun¬ 
tries of Hindustan, is that they cut grafts of mango and lemon-trees, 
and plant them, and these, in the very first year, bear fruit. 

-o- 

SECTION III.—RELATING TO A DESCRIPTION OF CER¬ 
TAIN TOWNS AND FOUNDATION OF CERTAIN 
CITIES IN THE COUNTRY OP BENGAL. 

The city of Laklinauti, which in past times was the Capital of 
Bengal, was founded by Sangaldib. It l.s said that at the time 
when Firuz Rai, the Rajah of Hindustan, being defeated by Rus¬ 
tam Dastan,! fled to Tirhut, and from there fleeing to the moun¬ 
tains of Jharkhand * and Gondwarah.s died, Rustam Dastan, who 

1 Dasian was the title of Bustam, the Persian Hercules—otherwise called 
Bustam Zal. 

* “ Jharkand ” was the name by which, what we now call, “ Chntia Nagpur ” 
was known in Muhammadan times ; whilst “ Bharknndah ” denoted “ Sonthal 
Parganas inclnding Birbhnm.” 

8 I think “ Gnndvvarah ” in the text here is a copyist’s mistake for “ Gond- 
wanah” which has been identified with the “Central Provinces,” of which 
the capital is Garha-Katanga (Jabalpur). 
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was displeased with his insolence, not bestowing the kingdom of 
Hindustan on the Rajah’s children, awarded the sovereignty of 
Hindustan to a Hindu, named Suraj.* Suraj became a powerful 
Rajah, subjugated the kingdom of the Dakhin and also the king¬ 
dom of Bengal. When Suraj died and the sovereignty passed to his 
son, Bahraj, disturbances occurring in all parts of the kingdom, 
ambition showed itself in every head, and at length a Brahmin, 
named Kedar, coming out from the mountains of Sawalik, and be¬ 
coming victorious after fightings possessed himself of the reins of 
sovereignty. Towards the end of his reign, a person named Sangal- 
dib,* emerging from the environs of Knch, which adjoins the limits 
of Bengal, brought to his subjection, first, the countries of Bengal 
and Behar, and then fighting against Kedar became victorious, and 
building the city of Lakhnauti,® made it his capital. And for 

I It is worthy of note that there is a town called Suraj-garh (or fort of 
Suraj) in Monghyr district, on the southern banks of the Ganges, and close 
to Manlanagar, where there is also an old Muhammadan Khanqah founded by 
Mahabat Jang. 

S In Firishta, ‘ ghangal.’ In the list of Hindu kings given in the Ain-i- 
Akbari, 1 do not find this name. 

* The anthentic history of the city begins with its conquest in 1198 A.C. 
(694 A.H.) by the Muhammadans, who made it [their first capital in Bengal. 
(See Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 151, Pers. Text). This was the period when were 
erected numerous mosques and other Muhammadan buildings. (See Hunt. 
Imp. Gazetteer, Vol. HI, p. 333, also Ravenshaw’s and Creighton’s “ Buins 
of Gaur ”). When the Musulman kings of Bengal established their inde¬ 
pendence, they transferred the seat of government to Sunargaon and Pan- 
dnah. Fanduah was soon after deserted, and the royal residence re-transferred 
to Gaur, whilst Sunargaon continued as capital of East Bengal. Minbajus 
Siraj visited the city in 641 H. or 1245 A.C., and gives an acconnt of it in 
his Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. (p. 162, Pers. Text) Abul Fazl in the Am notices it 
(see p. 123, Vol. 2, Am, Jar. Tr,), and states that the city was known in his 
time both as X>akhnaoti and Gaur, and that the latter epithet was changed 
to “ Jinnatabad” by Emperor Humoyan, Badaini (p, 58, Vol. 1, Pers. Text) 
states that Bakhtiyar Ghori founded a city and named it after himself ‘ Goar.* 
The capital was shifted in Sulairaan KararanTs time further westward to 
Tandah. During the conquest of Bengal by the Mughuls under the Em¬ 
peror Akbar, Gaur again became the headquarters of the Mughal Govern¬ 
ment, and the Moghul Imperialists under Munaim Khan-i-Ehanan, 

the first Mnghul Viceroy of Bengal, occupied it. A pestilence, however, broke 
out, in course of which Munaim died—and also thousands of troops and 
people daily (see pp. 318 and 376, A/h, Vol. 1, Bloch’s Tr. and Badaoni^ Vol. 2, 
4 
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two thousand years it remained the Capital of Bengal. In the 
time of the Mughul Emperors it became mined, and instead of it 
Tandah became the Viceregal Capital. Afterwards Tandah was 
also ruined, and Jahangirnagar, and lastly Murshidabad, became 
the Viceregal Capital. The reason for the name of Ganr is un¬ 
known, but it is guessed that in the period of the rule of the sons 
of Nojgoriah, perhaps this name was given. And Emperor 
Humayun, considering Ganr an inauspicious name, changed it to 
Jinnatabad. This city at present is in complete ruin, and has 
become the haunt of lions and tigers. Excepting traces of gates 
of the fort, and dilapidated buildings, and the mosque, and founda¬ 
tions of the building of Qadam-Rasul, nothing else exists. 

The place where monarchs dwelt in gardens with friends, 

Has become the abode of crows and vultures and the haunt 
of lions and jackals! 

Ganr contained a large fort, traces whereof are still visi¬ 
ble. On the eastern side of the city are the lakes of Jhatiah and 
Bhatiah and other lakes, and the embankment^ continues from that 
to this time, though it was stronger and kept out the flood of water 
in the rainy season, when the city was in a flourishing condition. 
At present, in the rainy season, boats pass across it, and every¬ 
thing is inundated. Towards the north of the Fort, to the dis- 

p. 317), and the Mughnl metropolis of Bengal was removed to TandSh, and 
thence shortly after to Rajmahal or Akbarnagar, which remained the capital 
of Bengal, until it was removed to Dacca or Jahangirnagar, and lastly to 
Murshidabad. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton places the inhabited area of Ganr at 
20 square miles, containing over 600,000 souls. The author of Khnrshed 
Jahannuma notes the following principal buildings as still existing:_ 

1. The Qadam-Basnl, a square, one-domed building in the enclosure of the 

Fort, erected by Sultan Nasrat ghah, son of Snltan Allandin Husain Shah in 
937 A.H. (1530 A.C.). ~ 

2. The Minar, north-east of the Qadam-Kasnl, built by Sultan Fimz §hsh 
The height of the Minar is about 50 cubits, and its circumference about 5. 
cubits. Firnz reigned in 893 A.H. (1487 A.C.). 

When I visited Ganr from Maldah in 1887 I found also portions of the 
rampart, the gateway, and the Qadam-Kasul building yet extant. 

I The embanked road a bridge is described in Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (p. 162). 
It connected Lakhnanti with Lakhnur in Bar on the western sidj. and 
Lakhnauti with Deooote in Barind on the eastern side, and was constructed 
by Hnssamuddiu Iwuz alias Sultan Gbiasuddiu. 
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tance of one kos, a large building of ancient times existed, and 
also a tank called Peasbari—the water whereof was noxious, who¬ 
ever drank it became attacked with bowl-diseases and died. It 
is said that in past times, criminals were imprisoned in that tank, 
and by drinking the water of it they immediately died. And Em¬ 
peror Akbar, taking pity, put a atop to this form of punishment. 

jCITY OF MURSHIDABID.’ 

The city of Mursijidabad* is a large town situate on the banks 
of the river Bhagirati. Both banks of the river are populated. 

1 Hur^idabad was the latest Muhammadan Capital of Bengal, its immedi¬ 
ate predecessor for over 100 years being Dacca or Jahangirnagar, in Eastern 
Bengal. In 1704 A.C., Murshid Qali KhSn also known as Jafar Khan (then 
the Mnghnl Diwan) falling out with Prince Azim-ns-shan, the Mnghnl Vice¬ 
roy or Nawab at Dacca, transferred the seat of government from Dacca to 
the little town of MaWisusabad, and named the place after himself “ Mnrshida- 
bad.” After the battle of Plaesey in 1757 A.C., Clive on entering Mnrshida. 
bad describes it thus: “ This city is as extensive, populous, and rich as the 
city of London . . . The inhabitants, if inclined to destroy the Europeans, 
might have done so with sticks and stones.” Even after the battle of Plassey, 
Mnrshidabad remained for some years the seat of administration. The result 
of the battle of Plassey was at the time appreciated both by Clive and the 
people, for the reason that it ended the misrule of Sirajndaula, who had ren¬ 
dered himself obnoxious both to the people and the English by his youthful 
pranks and vagaries; it was not regarded at the time as interfering with 
Mnsulman sovereignty: it merely affected the substitution of a new Nawab 
(Mir Jafar) for Sirajudanla. In 1765, the East India Company received 
the grant of Diwani or financial administration of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
from the Mnghnl Emperor of Delhi, Shah Alam, and in the following year 
Lord Clive, as the Emperor’s Diwan, presided in person at the Puniya, or 
annual collection and settlement of revenues. On this occasion, the young 
Nawab Nazim (as administrative and military representative of the Mnghnl 
Emperor of Delhi) sat on the masnad, with the Diwan (Lord Clive) on his 
right hand. The work of administration still remained in the hands of 
Muhammadan officials. In 1772, Warren Hastings removed the Supreme, 
Civil, and Criminal Courts from Mnrshidabld to Calcutta, hut after three 
years the Criminal court (Nizamat Adalat) was re-transferred to Murshi- 
dabad, and it was only in 1790, under Lord Cornwallis, that the entire 
revenue, civil, and criminal staff were posted in Calcutta. The Mnrshidabad 
Mint, the recognized emblem of metropolitan supremacy, was abolished in 
1799. Thenceforth, Mnrshidabad has been left only as the residence of the 
Nawab, a descendant of Mir Jafar, and now it has ceased to be of importance. 



In the beginning, a merchant named Makhsua Klian bnilt a 
serai or guest-house there, and called the place Makhsusabad. 
The houses of a few shop-keepers were placed there. -^In the 
reign of Emperor Anrangzlb Alamgir, Nawab Jafar Khan 
Nasiri, who held the office of Diwan of Orissa, received the title of 
Eartalab Khan and obtained the office of Diwan of Bengal. 
After his arrival at Jahangirnagar, otherwise called Dhakali 
(Dacca), which at that time was the Viceregal Capital and where 
from before Prince Az\m-u-shan, who had been appointed Vice¬ 
roy by EmperorjAui’angzlb (as will be setforth here after) lived, 
finding that he (Jafar Kban) could not pull on with the Prince, 
put forward the pretext that the mahals of Bengal were at a long 
distance from that place (Dacca), separated himself from association 
with the Prince, and established himself at Makhsusabad, and placed 
there the Amlas of Zemindars, and Qanungos and other officials em¬ 
ployed in connection with the Kevenue Administration of Crown- 
lands. And at Dnghariah. which was quite a wilderness, he erected 
a palace, established the Board of Revenue (Dewankhanah) and the 
Court of Exchequer, and made collections of the Imperial revenue. 
And when he was appointed permanently Subahdar (Viceroy) of 
Bengal and Orissa in addition to the office of Diwan, with the 
title of Mur.shid Qali .Qian and with the gift of a valuable !^il‘at, 
and of the standard and the Naqarah (a royal drum) and the 
advancement of Mansab, on arrival at Makhsusabad, he improved 
the city, and called it after bis own name “ Mur^idabad.” And 
establishing a mint i there, he had the words “ struck at Murshi- 
dabad ” inscribed on the coins. From that time, this city became the 
Viceregal sea^ It is a beautiful city. Its inhabitants, in the society 
of the Subabdars, being thrown into contact with the people of 
Delhi, in point of refinement of manners and conversation, re¬ 
semble the people of Hindustan, unlike those of other parts 
of Bengal. Amongst its buildings, none that was seen was note¬ 
worthy, except the Imambarah building, which was erected by 

I It may be of interest to note here that the following mint towns existed 
in Bengal during the earlier Mnhammadan kings : (I) Latonauti, (2) Firnz- 

ihad (Panduah), (3) Satgaon, (4) Shahr-i-Nan (not identified), (5) GhiyaspBr. 
(6) Snnargaon, (7) Mnazzamabad (i.e., Sylhet or Mymensingh), (8) Fatha- 
bad (Faridpur town), (9) Khslifatabad (Bagerhat town in Jessore), and (10) 
Husainabad (probably close to Gaur) ^SeeThomas’ “ Initial Coinage” and 
Blochmann’s Contribntions). 
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Nawab Sirajn-d-daulah. Its praise is beyond description; its 
equal is not to be found in the whole of Hindustan. Although at 
present one-tenth of it does not exist, yet a remnant of it is a fair 
specimen of the original edifice. These two verses of Maulana 
‘Urfi Shirazi,* (May peace of God be on him !) being found to be 
apposite to the present case, are transcribed below :— 

How much of morning is known to the dwellers at its gate, 
In that in its neighbourhood, the sunset has no access ; 
Wonderful is the fairness of the building, that in gazing at it. 
The glance does not turn back to the socket from the sight 
of the wall! 

And the palaces of Mutijhil * and Hirajihl, which were most 
beautiful, at present have been dug up from their foundations, and 
are in complete ruin. 

-o- 

(ports or hhghli and sitgaon^ 

The Ports of IliighU and SdtgSon^ are at a distance of half a 
Jcaroh from each other. In former times, Satgaon was a large 
city, thickly populated, and was the seat of a Governor. And 
the factories of the Christian Portugese, and of other tradei's were 
also there. When Satgaon fell into ruin owing to its river silt¬ 
ing up, the port of Hughli became populous. ^(The Faujdars of 

1 Urfi was a fantons Persian poet of Shiraz, attached to the Conrt of Em¬ 
peror Jahangir. He possessed poetical genius of a high order, and was much 
appreciated by *he Emperor. I published an English translation of some of 
his “ Odes ” o«^ '^Qasaid,” many years ago. 

* Tht palace of Mntijhil was for several years, after the installation of 
Nawab Wt Jafar, the residence of the British Political Resident attached to 

' -ft, 

the Conrt w the Nawab Nazims of Bengal. 

* Sat^Min, the ancient royal port or “ Ganges Regia ” of Bengal. It lay at 
the poii^tf junction of the Hughli and the holy Saraswati. The river Saras- 
wati silftd up during the first-half of the sixteenth century, and the Por- 
tngnesiifwcrchants found that the harbour of Satgaon was no longer practica¬ 
ble, aiOT accordingly fixed their port at Gholaehat in 1537, a few miles lower 
down a the same east bank of the river. Gholaghat soon became the chief 
emponm, and took the name of the river, that is, Hughli town or part. 
Satga® is now hecome a petty village, though when I visited it from Hughli 
in ISn, X found traces of a ruined mosque. The first mention of Satgaon 
that Ffind in Muhammadan history is in the reign of Sultan Ghiasuddin Tngh- 
luk ^ah who invaded Bengal to chastise Bahadur Shah, King of Sunaro-aon. 
(See pp 43-46 Tarikh-i-Piruzshahij. 
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this port bad always been appointed directly by the Emperors of 
Delhi, and had little concern with the Nazims or Viceroys of 
Bengal. Nawab Jafar Khan brought the office of Fanjdar of this 
port within bis juri.sdiction, as an appendnge to the Nizamat and 
Diwani of Bengal, as will be mentioned hereafter, if God pleases 
And in that the abovemcntioned Nawab placed the centre of the 
financial resources of the country of Bengal upon the customs- 
duties levied from traders, he maintained peaceful and liberal re- 
lations with the merchants of England, China, Persia, and Turan. 
and beyond the legitimate imports be did not levy one dam 
oppressively or against the established usage. Hence the port of 
Hughli, in his time, became more populous than before. And 
merchants of all the ports of Arabia and Ajam,^ and English 
Christians who were ship-owners and wealthy Moghuls made their 
quarters there; but the credit of the Mughul merchants was 
greater than that of merchants belonging to other classes. The 
English were absolutely prohibited from erecting towers and build¬ 
ing bazars and forts and moats. After this, when oppression and 
extortion of the Faujdars increased, the port of Hughli declined, 
and Calcutta owing to the liberality and protection afforded by the 
English, and the lightness of the duties levied there, became 
populous. _1 


THE CITY OF CALCUTTA.' 

The City of Calcutta * in past times was a vi^ge in a 
endowed in favour of Kali, which is the name of an^dol whwh is 
there. Inasmuch as in the language of Bengal, \Karf<l^ and 


1 Ajam. The Arabs divided the races of the world into the Ardt^s 
Ajamis or non-Arabs. Persia Proper was called Irak-i-Ajam. 

S In 1596 A.C., it is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akhari as a rent-payi: 
named “ Kalikatta ” under Sarkar Satgaon. (See Ain, p. 141, Vol. 2, 

In 1686, in consequence of a rapture with the Mnsulman autho; 
Hughli port, the English merchants, led by their Chief, Job Charm 
obliged to quit their factory there and to retreat to Sutanati (now a 
quarter of Calcutta). Their new settlement soon extended itself sckt;] 
first over the village of “ Kalikatta ” (between the present Customs-^J 
the Mint) and subsequently over the village of Gobindpur (which 
the south of the present site of Fort William). In 1689, it became 
quarters of the servants of the East India Company employed ji^ 
factories. In 1696, the original Fort William was built, being rep|,^gd 
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; Kata ” means “ master ” or “ lord,” therefore this village was 
named Kalikata, meaning that its owner was Kali. Gradually, by a 
j process of the modulation of the tongue, the alif and the ea being 
, dropped it was called Kalkata. The following is the account of the 
^ foundation of this city and the establishment of tlie English factory 
’? there. In the period of the Nizamat of Nawab Jafar Khan, the 
factory of the English Company, which existed in the port of 
Hughli, close to Lakhoghat and Mughnlpurab. suddenly after sun¬ 
set when the English Chiefs were at dinner commenced crumbling 
down ; the English Chiefs harum-scarum ran out, and saved them¬ 
selves from this whirlpool of destruction. But all their chattels 
and properties were washed away by the tide. Many cattle and 
j. ' some human beings also perished. Mr. Charnock, the English 
fV Chief, purchasing the garden of Benares, the Company’s Gn- 
mashtSi, which was situate in Lakho gh at. adjoining to the town, 
cut down its trees, and laid the foundation of a factory, and com- 
> menced erecting two-storeyed and three-storeyed buildings. When 
the boundary walls were completed and they were about to roof 
them with the main beams, the nobility and the gentry of the Sayjid 
'it and Mughul tribes, who consisted of rich merchants, represented 
to Mir Nasir, Eaujdar of Hu gh li. that when the strangers would 
get upon the terraces of their high buildings, it would interfere 
i with the sanctity and privacy of their ladies and families. The 
; Eaujdar communicated the gist of this state of things to Nawab 
j Jafar Khan, and subsequently deputed there all the Mughals 
i and the whole of the nobility and the gentry. These, in the 
; presence of the Nawab, set forth their grievances. Nawab Jafar 
Khan despatched an order to the Eaujdar prohibiting absolutely 
■ the English from placing a brick over a brick and from laying a 
timber over a timber. The Eaujdar, directly on the receipt of the 
order of prohibition, directed that none of the masons and 

new one in 1742, the above three villages being purchased in 17(X) from Prince 
Azam, son of Emperor Aurangzeb. In 1756, the town was sacked and Fort 
William captured by Nawab Siraju-d-daulah, who changed its name to 
Alinagar. In January 1757 it was re-taken by the English under Admirals 
Watson and Clive. A new fort, the present Port William, was commenced 
by Clive, but it was finished in 1773, when the maidan was also opened out 
In this connection, it may be added, that the author of the “ Seirul Muta- 
kherin,” though hostile to Siraju-d-daulah, and though a contemporary historian 
does not say a word about the ‘‘ Black Hole ” affair! 


carpenters should do work in connection with the buildings, and 
in consequence the buildings remained incomplete. Mr. Charnock, 
getting enraged, prepared to fight. But as he had a small 
force and except one ship, no other ships were then there, and 
besides the authority of Nawab Jafar Khan was overawing, and 
the Mughals were numerous, and the powerful Faujdar was on 
their side, seeing no good in shaking hands and feet, of necessity, 
raised the anchor of the ship. And directing from the top 
of the deck of the ship a lense-burner towards the populous 
part of the town alongside the bank of the river including 
Chandanagore, he set it on fire and started. The Faujdar, in 
order to enquire into this matter, wrote to the officer in charge of 
the garrison of Makhwa to the effect that the ship should not be 
allowed to pass on. The above officer placed across the river an 
iron chain, every link whereof was ten seers in weight, and which 
had been kept ready alongside the wall of the fort for the purpose 
of blocking the passage of the boats of the Arracanese and Magh 
enemies, by being drawn from one bank of the river to the other. 
The ship on arriving at the chain got blocked, and could not 
move down further. Mr. Charnock cut up the chain with an 
English sword and effected his passage through, and sailed down 
with the ship to the sea, and started for the country of the Dakhin. 
In that, the Emperor Aurangzeb at that time was in the Dakhin, 
and the Mahratta free-booters had cut off supplies of food-grains 
from all sides, a great famine occurred amongst the Imperial 
troops. The Chief of the (English) factory in the Karnatik 
supplied the Imperial array with food-stuffs, carrying the same on 
board the ships, and thus rendered loyal and good service. The 
Emperor Aurangzeb being pleased with the English, enquired as to 
what the English Company prayed for. The English Chief peti¬ 
tioned for the grant of a SaJiad (Royal patent), permitting the 
erection of factories in the Imperial dominions, and especially the 
erection of the Bengal factory. The petition was granted by the 
Emperor, and an Imperial Farman (patent) was issued, remitting 
all customs on ships of the English Company, and directing the 
levy from them of Rs. 3,000, by way of tribute to the Royal 
Customs-house, and permitting the erection of a factory. Mr. 
Charnock, with the Imperial Farman and orders, returned from 
the Dakhin to Bengal, and at a place called Chaiuik (Barrackpur) 
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landed. He sent agents with presents, tribute, and gifts, &o„ to 
Nawab Jafar Khan, and obtained permission to build a factory at 
Calcutta, in accordance with the Imperial Sanad, and building a 
new factoi-y there, devoted himself to the improvement of the 
town, and opened trading transactions with Bengal. To this day 
the factory is notable. 

Calcutta is a large city on the banks of the river Bhagirati. 
It is a large port, and the commercial emporium of the English 
Company, and is subject to them. Small ships, called sloops, 
always every year come to that port from China, England, and 
other parts, and many lemaiii there. At present, this city is the 
place of residence of the English Chiefs and officers and employes. 
The buildings are solidly made of lime and brick. As its soil is 
damp and salt, from proximity to the sea, the buildings of that 
city are two-storeyed and three-storeyed. The lower rooms are 
unfit for dwelling. The buildings are constructed after those of 
England ; they are well-ventilated, commodious, and lofty. The 
roads of jthat city are broad and paved with pounded brick. And 
besides the Englisn Chiefs, the Bengalis, the Armenians, &c., there 
are also rich merchants. The water of wells in this city, owing to 
salt, is unfit for drinking, and if anyone drinks it, he suffers much 
In summer and rainy seasons, the water of the river also become 
bitter and salt; but the water of tanks, which are plenty, is 
drunk. The sea is forty Karoh distant from this place ; within 
every day and night the water of the river has one flow and one 
ebb. At times of full moon, for three days, the tide comes furiously 
once in course of a day and night. It shows a wonderful condition 
and a strange furiousness. It drives across the banks many boats, 
and wrecks them, but those which are not on the sides of the rivers 
are left undamaged. Consequently, on that day, at that place 
boats, both small and large, are left without anchor. This tide in 
the language of Bengal is called hart, and the tide which occurs 
daily is called your. An earthen fort has been erected to the south, 
outside the city. Tlie English are wonderful iu venters. To re¬ 
late its praise is difficult; one ought to see it, to appreciate it. 
Viewed externally from any of the four sides, the quadrangular 
rampart looks low like the slopes of tanks ; but viewed internally, 
it looks lofty. Inside the fort, there are large and lofty buildings. 
Wonderful woi’kmanship has been displayed in the construction of 
the fort; and other curious and rare workmanships are visible in 
5 



this city. In point of beauty of its edifices and the novelty of its 
arts, no city is equal to it, barring Dehli, which is unique. But its 
drawback is that its air is putrid, its water salt, and its soil so 
damp that the ground, though protected by roof, and cemented 
with brick and lime, is damp owing to excessive moisture, and 
the doors and walls, to the height of two or three cubits, aie 
also wet and damp. For four months of winter, the clirnate i.s 
not very unhealthy, but during eight months of summer and rainy 
seasons, it is very unliealtliy. At the present day, when since a 
few years the countries of Bengal, Behar, and Oi’issa have passed 
into the possession of the Chiefs of the English Company, this 
city has become the seat of Government of these dominions. The 
head of these Chiefs, who is styled Governor-General, resides 
in this city, and his deputies are appointed and sent out to each 
district, and remit to Calcutta the revenue-collections from each 
district.^ The officers of the Board of Revenue are in Calcutta. 
Wonderful is the City of Calcutta in Bengal; 

For it is a model of China and England. 

Its buildings please the heart and the soul. 

And tower to the height of the air. 

A master-hand has wrought such workmanship in it, 

That everything is apaint and everything beautiful. 

From the exquisite workmanship of the English, 

Reason, in contemplating it, becomes confounded. 

1 Until 1707, when Calcutta was first declared a Presidency, it had been 
dependent on the older English settlement at Madras. From 1707 to 1773 
it was on an equal footing with presidencies at Madras and Bombay. In 
1773, an Act of Parliament was passed, under which it was declared that the 
Presidency of Calcutta should exercise a sort of general control over other 
possessions of the English East India Company, th.it the Chief of the Presi¬ 
dency of Calcutta should be called Governor-General. In 1773, Warren 
Hastings had given into the hands of the servants of the East India Com¬ 
pany the general administration of Bengal which had hitherto been in the 
hands of Muhammadan Nizamat officials, and had removed the Treasury from 
Murshidabad to Calcutta. The latter town thus became both the capital of 
Bengal and the seat of Supreme Government. In 1834, the Governor-General 
of Bengal was created Governor-General of India,’and was allowed to appoint 
a Deputy-Governor of Bengal to manage the affairs of Bengal in his absence. 
In 1854, a separate Lieutenant-Governor was appointed for Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa. 

(See Wilson’s Early Annals of the “ E7>glish in Bengal,” Bnckland’s “Bengal 
under Lieutenant-Governors.”) 
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The hat-wearins: EnEflish dwell in it. 

They are all truthful and well-hehaved. 

Tlie dwellings are like these, the dwellers are like those, 

How far can I detail tlieir praises ? 

Its streets are clean and paved, 

The air every morning passes through and sweeps them. 

In every alley moonlike faces move about, 

Robed in pretty and clean dresses. 

Their faces are bright with radiance, like the moon. 

You might say the moon has become the earth-trotter. 

One is like the moon, another is like Jupiter, 

Another is like Venus in effulgence. 

When large numbers, like wandering stars, stroll about. 

The alleys resemble the milky-way. 

You see, if you go to hazar. 

The rare goods of the world there. 

All the articles that e.xist in four quarters of the globe. 

You find in its bazar, without search. 

If I were to depict the people of art therein. 

The pen would fail to pourtray such a picture. 

But it is well known to all, [England. 

That pre-eminence in workmanship pertains to China and 
Its plain is level like the surface of the sky% 

Roads are fixed on it, like the equator. 

People, whilst promenading in gardens. 

Like wandering stars, meet each other in their walks. 

Such a city in the country of the Bengalis, 

No one had seen, no one had heard of. 

-o- 

Chandannagor 1 (Chandarnagar) alias Farashdangah, is twelve 
karoh distant from Calcutta. The factory of the Christian French 
is situated there. It is a small town on the bank of the river 
Bhagirati. There is a French Chief there. He is the administra¬ 
tor of the affairs and mercantile concerns of that town. The 
English Chiefs have no authority there. Similarly at C^ucJjarah 
(Chinsurah *), the Dutch hold authority. 

I Chandanagore, founded as a small French settlement in 1673, rose to 
mercantile importance under Dupleix in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

* In the seventeenth century, the Dutch merchants who had hitherto resid¬ 
ed at Satgaon and Hughli ports, founded their factory and port at Chin- 
surah, a little below Hughli town. 
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Qiuciarah, or Chinsurah, which adjoins the port of Hughli, is 
to the south of tliat port, and is one karoh to the north of Chandar- 
nagor. And similarly Ghirampur (Sirampur) * is on the banks 
of the same river, opposite to Chanak (Barackpur). The factory 
of the Danes is there, and it is also called Dinamarnagar. In 
these places, besides the owners of the factories, no one else has 
authority. 

-TOWN OF PURNlAH.a) 

In former times it was called Pargana-i-havili. Rupees 32,000 
were its revenue collections. Since the Rajah of Birnagar also 
had a force of 15,0U0 cavalry and infantry, and other inhabitants 
of that part of the Chakwar tribe, Ac., were lefractory and of 
plundei'ing propen.sity, and used to annoy much the travellers, 
therefore on the limits of the Mnrang, ® the fort* of Jalalgadah, 
to a distance of two kawhs from Pnrniah, was erected, and a com¬ 
mandant, in charge of the fort, was posted there, ^n compliance 
■with the petition of Nawab Saif Khan.^ grandson of Amir Khan 
the elder, who enjoyed the name and title of his father, and was 
descended from Syeds and illustrious Omra, and had royal con¬ 
nections, Nawab Jafar iQan applied to Emperor Auiangzeb for 
the former’s deputation, and accordingly Saif Qan was deputed for 
the purpose of chastising the Rajah of Biinagar ® and other mal- 

i The Danes in the seventeenth century founded their factory and port at 
Ser^mpur, about eight miles south of Chandanagore. 

In the thirteenth century, Purniah fell iuto the hands of the iluham- 
madans. Sarkur of Purniah is described in the Ain-i'A-kbari, as containing 
nine mahals, with revenue 6,408,775 dam^ (See Jarrett's Trans, of Ain, A’'ol. 2, 
p. 134)., Under its administrator, Nawab Saif Khan, a contemporary of Nawab 
Jafar Khan, the Viceroy of Bengal, it attained the height of its prosperity. 
Its manufacture in bider works, once so famons, was found by me to have 
nearly died out when I was at Purniah in 1898. 

8 The tract of country between the northern limits of Purniah district and 
the foot of Nepal Proper is locally known as the Murang. 

♦ Ruins of the fort still stand. It is now in the zemindary of Mr. Forbes 
of Purniah, a few miles to the north of Purniah railway station. 

6 The ifaasb‘-MZ-Umara {Vol. 1, Fasc. Ill, pp. 677-687) gives a detailed 
biographical sketch of Amir ^an. It mentions Saif Oan, Faujdar of 
Purniah, as one of the sons of Amir Khan. The Uaasir calls Amir Khan. 
“Amir man Mir-i-Miran.*' Amir Khan's mother, Hamida Banu Begam. 
was a grand-daughter of Eminu-d-daulah A 9 af Kb an. 

* Birnagar is now a circle under the Sub-Manager of the Durbhanga Raj at 
Purniah. 
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contents of that part of the country. Nawab Jafar Khan, con¬ 
sidering the arrival of such a person to be an acquisition, conferred 
the office of Faujdar of Zila’ Pumiah and that of Commandant 
of Jalalgadah upon him, and also settled on him the Pargana 
of Birnagar alias Dharmpur,! and Gundwarah, whicli is in the 
province of Behar, pertaining to Purniah, and also the mahals of 
the Jagir forming an appendage to the office of Commandant of the 
above Fort. The aforesaid Khan, being appointed independent 
ruler of the district, after much fighting expelled Durjan Sin gh . * 
son of Bir Shah, the Rajah of Birnagar, who was disloyal and 
refractory, and brought the aforesaid pargana under his subjection, 
and having thoroughly chastised the other malcontents freed the ■ 
roads from all perils. He represented the state of affairs to the 
Emperor, and submitted that the mahals were small, and that his 
stay in this mahal was unlucrative. In consequence, the Emperor 
Aurangzeb wrote to Jafar Khan as follows : “ I have sent to 

you a lion, putting him in a cage. If he does not get his food, he 
is certain to give you trouble.” ,1'be aforesaid Nawab, who regarded 
the stay of such a person to be a boon, remitted all the outstand¬ 
ing revenue due from him, and made concession in view of the •' 
suitable maintenance of his rank and station. The above Khan, 
following the example of Jafar Khan, imprisoned all the zemindars 
of that district, and did not omit any means of realising the 
revenue. So that realising eighteen lakhs of rupees fi om those 
mahals, he appropriated them to his own use, and day by day the 
strength of his government and finances and of his army increased. 
And making peace with the zemindars of the Murang, he com¬ 
menced to cut jungles and to bring them under cultivation. Bring¬ 
ing under cultivation half the wastes up to the foot of the moun¬ 
tains of the Murang, and placing it under his rule, he enlarged 
his country and his resource^' And Jafar Khan, seeing and hearing 
of it, used to connive. ^t present, Purniah ® is a large city, and the 
rivers Kusi and Stinra pass through it. Its soil is low and full of 
water. In the rainy season the floods rush down from the moun- 

1 At present each of these forms a police circle* 

2 Several Durjan Singhs are mentioned in the Alamgirnamah. One Bir 
Siiigii, Zemindar of Srinagar, is also mentioned in it. 

3 It did not appear to me so when I was at Purniah in 1898, The old 
town or city appeared to me to have got into complete ruin, and very little 
trace of its former opulence and prosperity existed. 
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tains of the Murang, and the tields and wastes are inundated. 
Much of the cultivation is consigned to destruction by the floods. 
Paddy, wheat, pulse and mustard-seed and other food-grains and 
all kinds of corn grow in abundance^ And oil and turmeric and 
saltpetre, both of water and fire, and ]iepper, and large carda¬ 
mom and cassia-leaf and very large trees of ebony, are produced 
well there. And the flowers of jasmine and bela and the red-rose 
and other flowers tliat grow there possess exquisite scents. The 
mountains of tlie Murangaresix days’ journey to the north of Pur- 
niab. The Murangi wood, which is called Bahaduri, is obtained from 
those mountains. From the top of the mountains, the road to¬ 
wards Nepal and Kashmir is very close, but it is very undulating. 
Half the mahals of Purniali pertain to the annexes of the province 
of Behar; but Purniali itself is within Bengal. It is a cold coun¬ 
try and the climate of that tract is insalubrious and incongenial. 
Tumours of the throat in men and women generally, as well as 
in wild beasts and birds, are common in that country. Masonry 
buildings are few, excepting the Fort,' the Lai Bagh,* and some 
others. Formerly, Sarnah was more populous than Pnrniah. 
And Gandah-golah (Caragola),® on the banks of the Gauges, was 
the resort of traders and mahajans from vai’ious places. Owing 
to cheapness of food-grains and comforts, landholders and travel¬ 
lers and professional men came from every part, and dwelt there. 
And very often boundary-disputes led to fightings with the Rajah 
of the Murang. Saif Khan, every year, used to go to Muishidabad 
for visiting Nawab Jafar Khan. The above Nawab used to treat him 
like a brother. Whenever a disturbance occurred in thnt district, 
the aforesaid Nawab used to send troops for assistance. From 
Gandahgolah (Caragola) and the banks of the Ganges to the 
Murang, the tract of Purniah is about ten days’ journey in extent. 
And from the mountains of the Murang, a route leads to Knch- 
Behar and Assam. And the tribute of the Rajah of the Murang 
was paid in game. 


1 and * No traces of these could be found by me, when I was at Pnrniah 
in 1898.. 

* A fair is still held annually at Caragola, and is largely attended by Nepan- 
lese, Bhntias and other hill-tribes, thongh not to the same extent as before. 

* Three routes to Kuch Behar and Assam are described in the Alamgir- 
namah (p. 683). 
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^DHIKAH (OR DACCA) alias JAHANGlRNAGAB.i 

Tliis city is on the banks of the Budhiganga, and the 
Ganges, named Padma, flows tliree karoh or kos distant from this 
city. In past times it was known by this name. During the 
sovereignty of Nuru-d-din Muhammad Jahangir, the Emperor, 
the city was called Jahangirnagar. From that time till about 
the end of the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb, this city was the 

,1 Dacca or Jahangimagar was the Miisalman Vioerejral Capital of Bengal 
during Moghul role in India for a century, before it was shifted to Murshidabad 
t)y Murshid Qnli Kh an in 1704 A.C. In 1610 A.C., Islam Kh an, the Moghul 
Viceroy of Bengal, shifted the Viceregal Capital from R?ijmahal,or Akbarnagnr. 
to Dacca. This transfer of capital appears to have been decided upon, beeaose 
the Musalman dominions in Bengal had considerably extended eastward, 
and Rajmahal ceased to occupy a central position, and also because Magh 
and Arracanese incursions from Arrakan had become frequent. To 
effectually guard against the latter, a powerful fleet was constructed and main¬ 
tained at Dacca and on the riveis Padda and Megna; and colonies of 
Musalman feodal barons (most of whom have now died out or sunk into 
ploughmen; were planted thronghout Eastern Bengal, especially at places 
of strategic importance, in order to hold in check all disloyal Afghan ele. 
ments, and to prevent their intriguing with the Magh raiders. Except for about 
sixteen years, when Prince Shah Shuja re-transferred the Viceregal Capital to 
Rajmahal, Dacca reranined the Viceregal Capital of Bengal throughout the 
seventeenth century under three illustrious Moghul Emperors, viz , Jahangir, 
Shah Jahan, and Aurangzeb. ' The most notable amongst the Mughul 
Viceroys of Dacca were Islam Khan, MirJumla, the General of Aurangzeb, 
and Shasata Khan (nephew of Empress Nur Jahan). The latter two Nawabs 
are still remembered for their encouragement of architecture, and for their 
construction of great public works conducive to the material improvement 
of the people. Whilst the great achievement of the first was the breaking 
of the last neck of Afghan opposition. The suburb of Dacca, it is related, 
extended northwards for a distance of 15 miles, now covered with dense 
jungles. The muslin manufacture of Dacca, once so famous, has now nearly 
died out. The old fort, erected in the reign of Emperor Jahangir, has dis¬ 
appeared. The only old public buildings now remaining are the Kafra, built 
by ^ah Shuja in 1645, and the palace of Lai Bagh, both of these also being in 
ruins. (See Taylor’s Topography of Dacca and Dr. Wise’s History of Dacca). 
Dacca, or Dhakka, occurs in the Akhai’ndmdh as an Imperial Thana in 1584 
the m.'ihal to which it belonged is named “ Dhakka Baza ; ’* it pertained in 
those early days to Sarkar Bazulia. (See Aio-i-Akbari Jarrett’s Trans,, Vol 2, 
Fasc. II, p. 138). Dacca, though it has lost its former Vicereifal magnificence 
and opulence, has not yet sunk into an ordinary Bengal town, by reason of 
its being the residence of the present liberal and public-spirited ‘ Nawabs 
of Dacca.’ 
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Viceregal Capital of Bengal. .Since the period of his Nizainat. 
when Nawab Jafar Khan made Marshidabad the seat of govern¬ 
ment, the latter became the Viceregal seat. .\t present on behalf of 
the Chiefs of the English Company, there is a district ofiBcer at 
.Tahangirnagar. White muslin is excellently manufactured tliere. 


SARKAR SDNARGAON.i 

Sarkdr Snnargaon is to a di.stance of six karoh to the south¬ 
east of Jahangirnagar. A species of very 6ne muslin is manu¬ 
factured there. And in the Mouza of Kathralisundar there is a 
reservoir of water; whatever clothes aie washed there are turned 
into white linen. 


1 Sunargaon Citv, close to Dacca to the Bonth-east, was long an ancient 
MaealrnSn Capital of Bengal. To this place in 1281 A.C. (see p. 87 Tarilch-i- 
Firnz Shahi hy Barni) Emperor Balban from Delhi came, and pnrsned Tngh- 
ral, who had proclaimed himself Snltan Mnghisnddin in 1279 k.C. j and about 
610 A.H. (1214 \.C.) it was together with Bang (East Bengal) snbdned 
(Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, Pers: text, p 163) by Saltan ^iaenddin, one of the 
immediate successors of Ba^tiar Kbllii. Sunargaori is a place of melancholy 
historical interest, for it was here that the line of Balbani kings of Bengal 
(1282 to 1331 A.C.) ended, and it was also here that the last Balbani sovereign 
of Bengal, Bahadur Shah, in 1331 A C., under the order of Emperor Muhammad 
Shah Tnghlak, was captnred. put to death, and his skin stuffed and paraded 
thronghout the Emperor’s dominions. Subsequently, in 1338 A C., the first 
Independent Mussalman king of Bengal, named Fakhrnddin Abul Mnzaffar 
Mnbarak Shah, proclaimed his independence at Snnargaon, where he resided 
and minted coins Thomas’ ‘ Initial Coinage” and Tarikh-i-FiruzShrthi. 
p. 480). Mubarak Shah’s son, Ghazi Shah (third Independent king), also 
resided at Snnargaon, and minted coins there. In 1352 A.C,, Haji Ilyas or 
Snltan Shamsnddin Abul Muzaftar Ilyas Shah (fourth Independent king) 
established himself at Snnargaon (Thomas’ ‘‘Initial Coinage”) and there 
founded a new dynasty of Independent Bengal kings, who (with an inter¬ 
ruption only of about forty years) continned to rnle over Bengal for over 
a century (1352 to 1495 A.C.), and divided their residence between Gaur and 
Snnargaon. It was to Snnargaon that the illustrious poet of Shiraz. Hafiz 
sent his famous ghazi to Sultan Ghiasuddin (son of Sikandar Shah and grand- 
son of Ilyas Shah), when the latter invited the poet to his Royal Court 
at Sunargaon. Sunargaon has now become an insignificant village, without 
a single trace of its former regal splendour. (See also Dr. Wise’s note on 
Sunargaon, J.A.S., 1874, p. 82). 
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vISL5MSBlD alias CHlTaiON.i 

Islamabad alias Cbatgaon (Chittagong), from ancient times, 
has been a large town, and its environs are forests of trees. It is 
south-east of Murshidabad on the seacoast, and in ancient times 
it was a large port. The traders of every country—especially the 
ships of the Chiisti'ans—used to frequent it. But at present, 
since Calcutta is a large port, all other ports of Bengal have fallen 
into decay. It is said that ships which founder in other parts of 
the sea re-appear in front of Chittagong; it rests with the nar¬ 
rator to prove this. The ebb and flow of the sea occurs also here. 
And the fighting-cocks of that tract are well known. 

(SARKAR BOGLA^) 

Sarkar Bagla was also a fort on the seacoast, and around it 
was a forest of trees. And the ebb and flow of the sea also occurs 
there, similarly to what occurs at other places on the seaside and 
in the environs of Calcutta. In the twenty-ninth year of the acces¬ 
sion to the throne of Emperor Akbar, one hour of the day was re¬ 
maining, when a strange flood occurred, in consequence of which 
the whole town was submerged. The Rajah of that town, getting 
on a boat, escaped. For five hours the fury of the storm, and 
lightning and thunder, and tumult of the sea lasted. Two laks of 
human beings and cattle were engulfed in the sea of annihilation. 

Chittagong was found to be in the hands of King Fattruddin of Sunar- 
traon about 1350 A.C., when Ibn-i-Batutah visited it. It was re-subdned by 
King Nasrat Shah, son of Husain Shih. in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. In Todar Mai’s rent-roll, it is assessed at Es. 285,607, and the) 
Sarkar is shown as including seven raahals. During the struggle for supremacy 
in Bengal between Afghans and Mnghuls in the seventeenth century, it temper- v 
arily slipped out of Moslem hands, and had to be re-conquered in 1661 .4.0. by ■ 
Hawab Shaista Khan, Emperor Aurangzeb’s Viceroy at Dacca, who named 
it Islamabad (See the charming description of the re-conquest of Chitta¬ 
gong, in the Alamgirnamah, pp. 940-956.) Chittagong was, from very early 
times, an important place of trade, and the early Portuguese traders called it 
“ Porto Grando.^' 

* Sirkar Bogla or Bakla in Abul Fazl’s Am is stated to hare contained four 
mahals, and its revenue was Rs, 178,756, It comprised portions of the Backer- 
gonj and Sundarban districts and the southernmost portions of the Dacca 
district. T e autiior of the Seiral Mutakherin calls it SarkSr Hugla. 

6 
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SARKAB RANGPCR AND GHORAGHAT.', 

B&tigpUr and GhorSgJiSt .—Here silk is produced, and Tangan 
ponies, coming from the mountains of BhutSn, sell. A fruit 
called Latkan of the size of walnuts, and with the taste of pome¬ 
granates, and containing three seeds, grows there. 

-o- 

SARKAR MAHMUDABAD.* 

Sarkar Mahmudabad was a fort, and in its envii-ons were 
rivei’s. In the period when Sher Shah conquered Bengal, a nnm- 

1 Sarkar Ghoraghat comprised portions of Dinajpnr, Rangpur, and Bogra 
districts. Being the northern frontier district skirting Koch-Behar, numer¬ 
ous colonies of Afgh.an and Moghal chiefs were planted there under the 
feudal system, with large jugir lands under each. Many of the mahals bear 
purely Muhammadan names, such as Bazu Zafar Sbahl, Bazu Fanlad Shahi, 
Kasratabad, Bayizidpur, Taalnk Husain, T.ialnk Ahmad i^iin, Kabul, Masjd 
Husain Shahi. The Sarkar produced much raw silk. Eighty-four mahals j 
revenue, Bs. 202,077. The old Musalman military outpost of Deocote near 
Gangarampur was in this Sarkar. It was established in the time of Bakhtiar 
Khilji (see Blochmann’s Contr., J.A.S , 1873, p. 215, Tabaqat.i-Nasiri, p 156, 
Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 135 and Vol. I, p. 370). After the battle of Patna, 
982 A.H., when Daud retired to Orissa, {Badaoni, p. 184, Vol. II), his generals 
Kalapahar and Babu Mankli proceeded to Ghoraghat, (Badaoni, p. 192). 
Akbar’s general, Majnun Khan, died at Ghoraghat. 

3 Sarkar Mahmudabad, named after one of the Sultan Mahmud Shahs of 
Bengal, comprised north-eastern Nadiya, north-eastern Jessore, and western 
Faridpiir. Eighty-eight mahals; revenue Bs, 290,256. Its principal mahals were 
Santor, Naldl, MahmudahabI, and NasratshahT. When Akbar’s army in 1574 
under Munim Khan-i-Khanan invaded Bengal, Murad ^an, another Imper¬ 
ialist-General, invaded South-Eastern Bengal. He conquered, says the Akbar- 
namab, Sarkars Bafcla and Fathabad (Faridpiir) and settled and died there 
It is remarkable that close to Faridpiir there is a village (now a railway sta¬ 
tion) called Khan-aananpur, which probably was the residence of Mnrad 
nan, and which again is close to a place called Kijbari (probably the seat of 
the old Rajahs 1. His sons were treacherously murdered at a feast to which 
they were invited by Mukund, the Kajah of Bhusna and Fatahabad. (See 
Ain-i-Akbari, p. 374, Bloch. Trans.) Daring the reigns of Jahangir and Shah 
JahSn, Sutrnjit, son of Muknnd, gave trouble, and at length in Shah Jahin’s 
reign was captured and executed at Dhaka (1636 A.C.) Nawab Jdfar Khan 
about 1772 broke up this Sarkar, and annexed part of it to Eajshahi and~part 
to the newChaklah of Bhusna. Bhusna lies near Bonmaldih and Dakhinbari 
.ancient Moslem colonies, and it is curious that west of it, on the Nabaganga', 
we find Satrnjitpnr close to an ancient Moslem colony, at Alukdih - whilst 
opposite to Faiidpur we find Mukond-chor, which is again close to “Khan- 
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bcr of elephants belonging to the llajah of that place escaped into 
the jangles ; ever since wiiich elephants are to be obtained in those 
jungles. And pepper also grows in those parts. 

-o- 

6ARKAR BARBAKABAD.i) 

Barbakabad. A good stuff called Gangajul is manufactured 
tliere, and large oranges also thrive there. 

-o- 

SARKAR BAZUHA.» j 

Sarkar Bazuha is a foi est of trees, these being trees of ebony 
which are used in construction of buildings and boats. And mines 
of iron are also found in that tract. 

-o- 

SARKAR SILHAT.8 

Sarkar Silhat is a mountainous region, woollen shields are 
very well made tliere ; they are famous for their beauty thi’ongh- 

^aninpur” st itiou, referred to above. Satrnjit’s descendant or successor, 
the notorious Raja Sitaram Rai, had his head-quarters at Mahmudpur town, at 
the confluence of the Barasia and iladhumati rivers, in Jessore. Quite close 
to Mahmudpur, is an old Mus.ilman colony at Shirg.aon. {See Ain-i-Akbari, 
Vol. II, p. 132, and Blochmanii’s Contr., J.A.S., 1873, p. 217). 

1 Sarkar Barbakabad, so named after B irbak ^ah. King of Bengal. It 
extended from Sarkar LakhnautT, or Gaur, along the Padda to Bagura, and 
comprised portions of Maldah, Dinajpur, BajshahT, and Bogra Its clothes 
were well known, especially the stuffs called khac ih. Thirty-eight mahals ; 
revenue Rs ■136,288. {See Aiu-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 137, and Blochmanu’s 
Cqntr., J A.S., 1873, p. 215.) 

C* Sarkar Bazuha extended from the limits of Sarkar Barbakabad, and in¬ 
cluded portions of RajshaliJ, Bogra, Pabna, and Maimansingh, and reached in 
the south a little beyond the town of Dacca. Thirty-two mahals; revenue 
Rs 987,921. (See Iln, Vol. II, p. 137)^) 

• Sarkar Silhat adjoining to Sarkar Bazuha, chiefly extended east of the 
Surma river. The country was conquered by Musalmans led by a warrior-saint 
called Shah Jallal in the end of the fourteenth century, when the Afghan 
King Shamsuddin ruled over Bengal with his capital at Gaur. Shah Jallal’s 
shrine in Silhat town still exists. Silhat supplied India with eunuchs, and 
Jahangir issued an edict forbidding people of Silhat from castrating boys. 
Eight mahals; revenue Rs. 167,032 {Ain, Vol. II, p. 139, Blochmann’s Contr., 
J.A.S., 1873, pp. 216, 235, 278). 
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out the empire of Hindustan. And delicious fruits—such as 
oranges, &c., are obtained. And the Cbiua-iX)ot is also procured 
from that ti’act, and the aloes-wood abounds in its mountains. It 
is said that in the last month of the rainy season, the ‘"ud tree is 
felled and is left in water and exposed to the air, then whatever 
shoots forth is utilised, and what decays is thrown away. A kind 
of small bird called Banraj, which is black in colour, and has red 
eyes and long tail, and parti-coloured, pretty, and long wings, is 
easily snared and tamed there. It catches the note of every 
animal that it hears. Similarly, Shirganj is the name of another 
bird ; it is not different from Banraj in any way, except in this 
that the legs and the beak of Shirganj are red. Both these are 
flesh-eaters, and prey on small birds like sparrows, &o. 

-o- 

SARKAR SHARIFABAD.' 

Large cows, able to carry heavy loads, and large goats, and 
large fighting-cocks are bred there. 

SARKAR MADARAN.» 

Sarkar Madaran, is on the southern limit of the kingdom of 
Bengal. There is a mine of small diamond there. 

AKBARNAGAR.* 

Akbarnagar alias Rajmahal, is on the banks of the Ganges. 
Formerly it was a large and populous city. And a Fanjdar of 

1 Sarkar Sharifabad comprised south-eastern portions of Birbhum and a 
large portion of Bnrdwan, inclnding Burdwan town. Twenty-six mahals; 
revenue Us. 562,218. (Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 139). 

2 Sarkar Madaran extended from Nagor in Western Birbhum over Bani- 
ganj, along the Damudar to above Burdwan, and thence from there over Khand 
Ghosh, Jahanabad, Chandrakona (western Hughli district) to Maiidalghat, at 
the mouth of the Eupnaraiu river. Sixteen mahals; revenue Ha. 235,085 
(See Am, Vol. II, p. 141). 

3 Sher Shah had already made plans to shift the seat of Government of 
Bengal from Tandah to Agmahal, but this was carried uut by Rajah Jfan 
Singh, Akbar’s Governor of Bengal, who named the place Rajmahal, and 
subsequently Akbarnagar, after Emperor Akbar. Before Man Singh, Baud, 
the last Afghan King of Bengal, had fortified Agmahal (984 A.H.) in his 
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rank, on behalf of the Nazim of Bengjil, resided there. At present 
it is in complete dilapidation and ruin. 

-o- 

maldah; 

The town of Maldah ' is on the banks of the liver Malianauda. 
At a distance of three Icaroh towards the nortli, is situate holy 
Panduah,* which contains the sacred shrine of Hazrat Makh- 
dum Shah Jalal Tabriz® (May God sanctify his shrine!) and the 

last stand against Mughals under Khan Jahan, Akbar’s general (Badaoni, 
Vol. ir, p. 229). Subsequently, in the time of Jahangir, Kajmahal was the 
scene of a sanguinary battle betiveen Prince Shah Jahan and Jahangir’s 
Viceroy of Bengal, Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang, who was killed [Iqhalnamah-i. 
Jahangiri,-p. 221). It was for about twenty years the Viceregal Capital of 
Bengal, under Prince Shah Shnja, who adorned the city with beautiful marble- 
palaces, no trace of which, however, now exists.—(See Ain-i-AUaTl, Vol. II, 
p. 340). 

1 As early as 1686 A.C , the English East India Company, with permis¬ 
sion of Emperor Aurangzeb, established a silk factory here, and in 1770 A.C., 
English bazar, close to Maldah, was fixed upon as the Commercial residency. 
Maldah is mentioned in the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri: “When I (Jahangir) was 
prince, I had made a promise to Mir Ziyaudin of Tazwin, a Saifi Syed, who 
has since received the title of Mustafa Khan, to give him and his children 
Pargana Maldah, a well-known Pargaua in Bengal. This promise was now 
performed (1617 A.C.)”—See J.A.S., 1873, p. 21on. 

* Panduah, like Gaur, is situate in the district of Maldah. ‘Ali Mubarak 
had his capital at Panduah, and the third independent Musalman Afghan 
King of Bengal, named ^amsuddin Ilyas Shah, fortified the place, and per¬ 
manently removed the headquarters there about 1353 A.C. Panduah for 
over 50 years remained the Capital of Bengal, during the reigns of seven 
Afghan independent Kings of Bengal, after which the capital was in 1446 A.C. 
during the reign of Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah re-transferred to Gaur, which 
was retained by Muhammadans for about three centuries as their capital. 
The principal buildings at Panduah are the mausoleums of Ma^dum Shah 
Jallal and his grandson Qutb Shah, the Golden Mosque (1585 A.C ) with wall 
of granite, and ten domes of brick, the Eklakhi Mosque containing the grave 
of Ghiasnddin II, the fifth Musalman independent King of Bengal, the Adina 
Mosque (fourteenth century) characterised by Mr. Fergusson as the most 
remarkable example of Pathan architecture, and the Satargarh (seventy 
towered) palace. Panduah was once famous for its manufacture of indigenous 
paper, but this industry has now died out. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton gives 
a detailed description of the ruins of Panduah, and the Khurshid Jahannumah 
(an analysis of which Mr. Beveridge has published) supplements it. 

S Shaitt Jalaluddin 'i’abrizi was a disciple of Said Tabriz!, a vicegerent of 
Shahabuddin Shurawardi. and a friend of Khwaiah Qutbuddiu and Shaikh 
Bahauddin Zakariah. Shaikh Najusuddin, Shaikh-uI-Islam at Delhi, bore him 
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sacred mansolenm of Ha/.rat Nur Qntabii-l-'Alam Bangali* (May 
God illuminate his tomb !), which are places of pilgrimage for the 
people, and resorts of the indigent and the afflicted, and are 
channels of various boons. For instance, ev'ery traveller and 
beggar who arrives there, and stops therein the night, is not 
allowed to cook his food for three meals. The servants there 
supply him from the public store-house, either with cooked 
food, or with rice, pulse, salt, oil, meat and tobacco, according to his 
position in life. And every year in the month of Shab-i-barat or 
Zilhajh, whichever of these months falls in the dry season, a fair 
attended by a large number of people is held, so much so that 
laJcs of people from distances of fifteen and twenty days’ journey, 
such as Hughli, Silhat and Jahangirnagar, &c., come and congre¬ 
gate, and benefit by pilgrimage. And in Maldah and in its en¬ 
virons, good silk-stuff as well as a kind of cotton-stuff of the sort 
of muslin is manufactured. Plenty of silk-worms are found in its 
environs, and raw silk is turned out. And for a period of 
time, the factory of the English Company has been fixed on the 
other side of the Mahananda. They buy cotton and silk piece- 
goods, made to order of the chiefs of the English Company, who 
make advances of money in the shape of bai ‘ sallam. Raw silk is 
also manufactured in the factory. And since two or three years, an 
indigo-factory has been erected, close to the above factory. The 
Company manufactures and purchases indigo, loads it on ships, and 
exports it to its own country. Similarly, close to the ruins of 
Gaur, in the village of Goamalti, another masonry-built factory 
has been erected ; at it also indigo is manufactured. Although a 
description of the town of Maldah was not necessary, yet as since 
two years my master, Mr. George Udney (May his fortune always 
last) has been holding here the office of the Chief of the Factory 
of the Company, and also since in this place this humble servant 
has been engaged in the composition and compilation of this book, 
the above narrative has been given.* 

enmity; so the saint went [to Bengal. His tomb is in the port of Dev Mahal 
(or Maldiveisle).—See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 366. 

1 Shai^ Nnr Qatbu-l-‘AIam was son and vicegerent of Shaitt AIau-1-Huq 
(the latter having been vicegerent of .Shaikh Atti Siraj). He was a mystic 
of eminence, and died in A.H. 808 (A.C. 1405} and was buried at Panduah.— 
8^ Ain, Vol. II, p. 371. 

\* Note on Sarkars of Bengal (principally compiled from Blochmann’a Contribu- 
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SECTION IV.—A BRIEF NARRATIVE OF THE RULE OF 
THE RAIAN (THE 'UlNDU CHIEFS), IN ANCIENT 
TIMES, IN THE KINGDOM OF BENGAL. 

-o- 

Since by the laudable endeavours of Bang, son of Hind, the 
dominions of Bengal were populated, his descendants, one after 


tion‘ 1 , Tabaqat-i-Nafiri, Taritt-i-FIruz Shahi. Ain-i-Akbari, Badoant, Thomas’s 
Initial coinage, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, Badshalinamah, and AlamgirnamahJ) 
Jjefore proceeding to the next section, it may be noted here tliat 
onr author has not described all the Sarkars or old Mnsalman administrative 
divisions or districts of Bengai^, 

Bengal before Jlnhammadan conquest in 1198 A.C. consisted of five 
Divisions, namely (1) Radha, the tract sonth of the Ganges and west of 
the Hughllj (2) Bagdi, the deltaic tract of the Ganges; (3) Banga, the 
tract to the east and beyond the delta; (4) Barendra, the tracts to the 
north of the Padda and between the Karatya and llaliananda rivers, and (5) 
Mithila, the country west of the Mahauanda (See Hamilton’s “ Hindustan ”) 
These Divisions appear to have been under different Hindn Rajas or petty 
chieftains, who had no cohesion amongst them, and were under no allegiance 
to any central authority, and whose form of government was patriarchal 
^hen Bakhtiar Khilji with eighteen troopers stormed Nadia, then the 
Hindu capital of Bengal, and conquered Bengal, in 1198 A.C. (594 A.H.) he 
appears to have conquered Mitliila, Barendra, Badhn, and the north-western 
portion of Bagdi. This tract was named Vilayet-i-Lakhnauti after its capital 
Lakhnauti city. Its extent is roughly described in 1245 A. C. (641 A.H.) in 
the Tabaqat-i-Nafiri, p. 162, when its author Minhaju-s-Siraj, visited Lakhnauti. 
Minhaj says that the Vilayet-i-Lakhnauti lies to both sides of the Ganwes 
and consists of two wings, the eastern one is called Barendra, to which 
Deokot belongs, and the western called Ral (Radha) to which Lakhnauti 
belongs, that on one side the town of Lakhnauti is connected with 
Deokot, and on the other side with Lakhnor by a causeway or em¬ 
banked road, ten days’ distance. Deokot has been identified with an old 
fort, now known simply as Damdamah, on the left branch of the 
Purnababa, south of Dina]pur, and close to Gangarampnr. Bang or East 


Bengal appears to have been subdued in 1214 .A. C. (610 A.H.) by Sultan 
Ghiasuddin, an immediate successor of BaUtiar ^ilji {Tabaqaf, p. 163)^) 

f nring the rule of the Independent Mnsalman Kings of Bengal (1338 to 1538^ 
.C.), the extent of the kingdom of Bangala or Bengal was much more appar¬ 
ently than what is described in the Ain-i-Akbari, and in the rent-roll of Bengali 
prepared by Akbar’s Finance Ministers, Khwajah MuzaSar Ali and Todar Mall 
in 1582 A.C.— (See J.A S., 1873, p. 254, Tabaqat-i-Na?iri and Tarij^-i-Piroj 


Shahi, Thomas’s ‘ Initial Coinage ’). In Akb.ar’s rent-roll, the followino' 19 
Sarkars are mentioned as composing the kingdom of Bengal Proper ;-A 
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another, rendering them habitable in a beautiful form, ruled over 

Scirkar!t North amt Eart of the Gumje^' 

1. Sarkar Lakhnanti or Jeiinatabad extending from Teliagadhi (near Col- 
g^g), induding a few malials now belonging to Bhagalpnr and Pnrneah dis¬ 
tricts, and the whole of Maldah district. Sixty-six mahalsj khalsa revenue, 
Rs. 4,71,174. 

2. Sarkar Pnrneah, comprising a great portion of the present district of 
Pnrneah, as far as the llahananda. Nine mahals ; revenue Rs 1,60,219, 

3. Sarkar Tajpur, extending over eastern Pnrneah, east of the Mahananda 
and western Dinajpnr. Twenty-nine mahals; revenne Rs. 1,62,096. 

4. Sarkar Panjrah, north-east of the town of Dinajpnr, comprising a large 
part of Dinajpnr district. Twenty-one mahals ; revenne Rs. 1,4.5,081. 

5. Sarkar Ghora gh at. comprising portions of Dinajpnr, Rangpnr, and Bogra 
districts, as far as the Brahmaputra. Eighty-four mahals; revenne 
Rs. 2,02,077. 

6. Sarkar Barbakabad, comprising portions of Maldah, Dinajpnr and 
large portions of Rajshahi and Bogra. Thirty.eight mahals; revenne 
Rs. 4,36,288'. 

7. Sarkar Bazi'iha comprising portions of Raj.^ahi, Bogra, Pabna, Maiman- 
singh, and reaching a little beyond the town of Dacca in the south. Thiry-two 
mahals; revenue Rs. 9,87,921. 

8. Sirkar Silhat. Eight mahals; revenne Rs. 1,67,032. 

9. Sarkar Sunargaon, extending to both sides of the Megna and the 
Brahmaputra, including portions of western Tipperah, eastern Dacca, Maiman- 
singh and Noakhali. Fifty-two mahals; revenue Rs. 2,58,283.—(See also Dr. 
Wise’s ‘ note on Sunargaon,’ J.A.S., 1874, No. 1, p. 82). 

10. Sarkar Chatgara. Seven mahals ; revenue, Rs. 2,85,607. 

Sartcara in the Delta of the Ganges. 

11. Sarkar Satgaou comprised a small portion to the west of the Hnghli, 
whilst a large portion comprised the modern districts of the 24-Parganaa to 
the Kabadak river, western Nadia, south-western Mnrshidabid, and extended 
in the south to Hatiagarh below Diamond Harbour. To this Sarkar belonged 
raahal Kalkatta (Calcutta) which together with 2 other mahals paid in 1582 

a land revenne of Rs. 23,405. Fifty-three mahals; revenue Rs. 4,18,118._ See 

also J.A.S., 1870, p. 280. 

12. Sarkar Mahraudabad, so called after Mahmud Shah, King of Bengal 
(846 -A H.), comprising north-eastern Nadia, north-eastern Jessore, and 
western Faridpur. Eighty-eight mahals; revenne, Hs, 2,90,256. 

13. Sarkar ^alifatibad, comprising southern Jessore and western Baqir- 
ganj (Baokergnnge). The Sarkar is so named after the haveli perganah 
Khalifatiibad (or ‘clearance of Khaiifah’ ^an Jahan) near Bagerhat. The 
largest mahal of this Sarkar was Jesar (Jessore) or Rasulpur. Thirty-6ve 
mahals; revenne, Rs, 135,053. In this Sarkar is also Alaiphr, which Professor 
Blochraann surmises to have been theresiden^ce of Sultaii Alauddin Husain 
Shah, before the latter became King of Bengal. ' 
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the. eonntry. The first person -who presifiefi over the sovereignty 

/ 

^ 14. Sarkar Fathabad, so called after Path Shab, Kingof Bengal (886 A.H.) 
comprising a small portion of Jesaore, a large part of Faridpur, northern 
Baqirganj, a portion of Dliaka district, the island of Dakhin Shahbiizpur, 
and Sondip, at the month of the Megna. The town of Faridpur lies in the 
haveli pergana of Fathabad. 31 mahala; revenue Rs. 1.99,239.. 

^5. ■ Sarkar Bakla or Bogla, south-east of the preceding, comprised 
jiortionsof Baqirganj and Dhaka districts. Fonrmnhals ; revenue Rs. 1,78,756.j 

, Sarkars South of the Ganges and IFest of the Shngirati (Hughli.)} 

,16. Sarkar Udner, or Taudah, comprising the greater portion of 
Mnrshidabad district, with portion of Birbhnm. Fifty-two mahals; revenue 
Rs. 6,01,985. Sulaiman Shah Kararini, the last bnt one of the Afghan Kings 
of Bengal, moved the seat of Government toTandah from Gaur in 1564 A C., 
that is, 11 years before the rain of the latter.— (Aln-i-Akban, Vol. II, 
p. 130n.) .’ 

17. Sarkar Sharlfabad, south of the preceding, comprising remaining por¬ 
tions of Birbhnm, and a large portion of Bnrdwan districts, including the 
town of Bnrdwan. Twenty-six mahals ; revenue Rs. 5,62,218. 

18. Sarkar Snlaimtinabnd, so called after Sulaiman Shah, King of Bengal, 
comprising a few sonthern parganas in the modern districts of Nadia, Bnrdwan 
and the whole north of Hughli district. Panduah on the E. I. K. belonged 
to this Sarkar. The chief town of the Sarkar called Snlaimanabad (after¬ 
wards changed to SalTmabad) was on the left bank of the Damiidar, sonth- 
enst of the town of Bnrdwan. Thirty-one mahals ; revenue Rs. 4,40,749’.'j 

.'19. S irkar Madaran, extended in a semicircle from N.igor in western Bir- 
blium, over Raniganj along the Damiidar to above Bnrdwan, and from there 
over Khnnd Ghosh, Jahanabad, Chandrakona (western Hnghli district) 
to Slandalghat at the month of the Kupnarain river. Sixteen mahals ; revenue 
Rs. 2,.35,085J 

VI’he above 19 Sarkiirs which made np Bengal Proper in 1582, paid a revenue on 
khalsa lands (crown lands) inclnsive of a few duties on salt, hats, and fisheries, 
of Rs. 6,3,37,052. According to Grant the value of jagtr lands was fixed at 
Us. 4,318,892, so that in 1582 A C. and from before it, Rs. 10,685,944 was the 
total revenue of Bengal.— {See J.A.S , 1873, p. 219). This was levied from 
ryats in specie, as the equivalent of the sixth share of the entire produce of 
the land, claimed by the sovereign as his share.—(See AJn-i-Akhari), pp. 55 and 
63, Vol. 2. This rent-roll remained in force during the reign of Jahangir. Under 
Shah Jahan, the boundaries of Bengal were extended on the sonlh-west, Medni- 
pur and Hijli having been annexed to Bengal, and in the east and north-east by 
conquests in Tipperah and Koch Hajo; and when Prince Shuja was made 
Governor of Bengal he made about 1658 A.C., a new rent-roll which shewed 
34 Sarkars and 1,350 mahals, and a total revenue, in khalsa and jagir lauds, of 
Rs. 1,31,15,907.— (See J.A.S., 1873, p. 219). Shuja’s rent-roll remained in 
force till 1722 A.C , an addition having been made after the re-conquest of 
Chittagong, and conquest of Assam and Koch Behar in Aurangzeb’s time. In 
7 
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of th'e country of Ben^l was Rajah Bhagirat,* of the Ehatri tribe 
For a long period he held the sovereignty of Bengal. At length he 
went to Delhi and was killed with Darjudhan* in the wars of the 
Mahabharat. His period of rule was 250 years. After this, 
2-3 persons amongst his descendants, one after another, ruled for a 
period of nearly 2,200 years.* After that, the sovereignty passed 

that year, Nawab Jafar Khan (Mnrshid Qnli Khanl prepared his ‘ Kamil 
Jama’ Tamari ’ or ‘ perfect rent-roll,’ in which Bengal was divided into 34 
Sarkars, forming 13 chaklahs, and subdivided into 1,660 perganas, with a revenue 
of Ra. 1,42,88,186. After the rule of Nawab Jafar Khan. Abwab revenue 
(imposts as fees, Ac.), appeared in the books. In the time of Shnja Khan, Nawab 
Jafar’s successor, the Abwabs (see Blochmann’s Contributions and Grant’s 
report) amounted to Ra. 21,72,952, and they rapidly increased under Nawabs 
Ali VardI Khan and Kasim Khan, so that when the E.T. Company in 1765 
acquired the Deicani from Emperor Shah Alam, the net amount of all revenue 
collected in Bengal Proper was (see Grant’s report) Rs. 2,56,24,223') 

respectfully differ, however, from Professor Blochmann’s conclusions on 
one point. He would seem to suggest that the above extent of territory with 
the above Revenue, as gathered from Todar Mai’s rent-roll prepared in 1582 
and also from the Ain-i-Akbari, Iqbalnamah, Padshahnamah and Alamgirnamah, 
might be taken to represent the territorial and fiscal strength of the Mnsalman 
Bengal kingdom of pre-Mughal times —(J.A.S , 1873, p. 214). This inference 
is vitiated, in view of the fact that the Mnsalman Bengal kingdom in pre-Mughal 
times included for the most part the tchole of north Behar, and, under several 
Mnsalman Bengal rulers, also sontb Behar as far westward as Sarkars 
Mnngher and Behar, besides Orissa. This consideration would indicate that 
the territorial and financial strength of the Mnsalman Bengal kingdom in 
pre-Mughal times was greater than what is arrived at in Professor Bloch¬ 
mann’s conclusions. In the Ain-i-Akbari, Orissa is inclnded in tie Subah 
of Bengal, Orissa consisting of 5 Sarkars. Thus, the Subah of Bengal is 
described as consisting of 24 Sarkars (that is, including 5 Sarkars of Orissa), 
and 787 mahals, and the revenue is stated to be Rs. 1,49,61,482-15-7.—(See 
Ain, Vol. II, p. 129). Mutamad ^an who was attached to Emperor 
Jahangir’s Court, in his account of the seventh year of Jahangir’s reign, states 
that the revenue of Bengal was one Kror and fifty laki in rupees.—(Vide 
Iqbabtamah-i-Jahangiri, p. 60)^ 

• Rajah Bhagiratb or Bhagdat, son of Narak, had his Capital at the city 
of Pragjatespur (identified with the modem Ganhati), is described in the 
Mahabharat as espousing the cause of Darjudhan, and as being slain by the 
victorious Arjun. According to the Ain-i-Akbari, p. 144, Vol, 2, Bhagirat or 
Bhagdat had twenty-three successors in his dynasty. 

* According to the Ain, p, 147, Jarjudhan. 

8 This is the period during which his dynasty ruled. In the Ain, p. 144, 
2418 years. 
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from his family to Noj Goiiriah,i who belonged to the Kyesth 
tribe, and for 250 * years he and his eight desoendants ruled. 
The fortune of sovereignty passed from his family also to Adisur,® 
who was also a Kyesth, and eleven persons, including himself and 
his descendants, ascending the throne, ruled for 714 years over the 
Kingdom of Bengal. And afterwards the sovereignty passing from 
his family to Bbupal Kyesth, the latter with his descendants, 
forming ten persons, ruled over this kingdom for a period of 698 
years. When their fortune decayed, Sukh Sen Kyesth with his 
descendants, numbering seven persons, ruled over the Kingdom of 
Bengal (Bangalah) for 160 * years. And these sixty-one persons 
ruled absolutely over this kingdom for a period of 4,240 ® years. 
And when the period of their fortune was over, their fortune 
ended. Sukh Sen, ® of the Boido caste, became ruler, and after 
ruling for three years over this kingdom, died. After this, 
Ballal Sen, who built the fort of Ganr, occupied the throne 
of sovereignty for fifty years, and died. After this, Lakhman 
Sen for seven years, after him Madhu Sen for ten years, after 
him Kaisfi Sen for fifteen years, after him Sadi Sen for 
eighteen years, and after him Nauj ^ for three years ruled. When 
the tnrns of these were over. Rajah Lakhmania,® son of Lakhman, 
sat on the throne. At that time, the seat of government of the 
Bais of Bengal was Nadiah,® and this Nadiah is a well-known 
city, and a seat of Hindu learning. At present, though compared 
with the past, it is dilapidated and in ruin, still it is famous for its 
learning. The astrologers of that place, who were known over the 
world for their proficiency in astrology and soothsayings, unitedly 

1 In the Ain, p. 145, “ Bhoj Gauriah.” 

* In the Ain, p. 145, “ 520 years.” 

* In the Ain, “ Adsnr.” 

* In the Ain, p. 146, “ 106 years.” 

® In the Ain, “ 45 44” years. 

® In the Ain, “ Sukh Sin.” He is not described as a Boido. 

1 In the Ain, “ Nangah.” 

® In Ferishta “ Lakhmanah ”; in Tabaqat-i-Nasiri “ Lakhraaniah. ” 

® In Tabaqat-i-Na|iri, “ Nandiah ” or ‘‘ new isle.” According to current 
legends, it was founded in 1063 A.C. by Lakhman Sen, son of Ballal Sen, who 
resided partly at Ganr, and principally at Bikrampur, in Dacca district. 
Muhammad Ba^tiar KTiilj; in 594 A.H. or 1198 A.C. stormed the fort of 
Nadiah, and conquered Bengal with eighteen troopers—a sad commentary on 
the feebleness of the Hindu Bajah ! 
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at the time of delivery, informed Lakhniania's mother, that at this 
hour, an unlucky child would be born, who would hrinf^ about 
bad luck and misfortune, and that if it he born after two honrs, it 
would succeed to the throne. This heroine ordered that both bel¬ 
iefs should be bound together, and she should be sn.spended wilh 
her head downwards ; and after two hours she came down, and the 
child was brought forth at the auspicious moment, but its mother 
died. Rajah Lakhmania for eighty years occupied the throne. 
Tn justice, he had no equal, and in liberality he had no match.* 
It is said that his gifts amounted to no less than one hundred 
thousand. Towards* the end of his life, when the perfection of the 
period of his sovereignty approached decay, the astrologeis of 
that place said to Rajah Lakhmania: “ Prom our knowledge of 
astrology, we have come to know, that shortly your sovereignty 
would come to an end, and that your religion would cease to bo 
current in this kingdom. ” Rai Lakhmania. not regarding this 
prediction as truthful, put the cotton of neglect and ignorance in 
his ear, but many of the elite of that city secretly moved away to 
different places. And this prediction was fulfilled by the invasion 
of Malik Ikhtiaru-d-din Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji, as will be 
soon related hereafter. 

- 0 - 

AX ACCOUNT OF THE DOMINATION OF CERTAIN 
HINDU RAIS OVER THE KINGDOM OP BENGAL, 
AND OF THE CAUSE OF THE INTRODUCTION OP 
IDOL-WORSHIP IN HINDUSTAN. 

Be it not hidden that, in ancient times, the Rais of the Kingdom 
of Bengal (Bangalah) were powerful, and of high rank and 
dignity, and did not owe allegiance to the Maharajah of Hindu¬ 
stan, who ruled over the throne at Delhi, For instance, Suraj,^ 

I This account is repeated in several Musalman histories, such as Tabaqat- 
i-Naisri, Ferishta, Ain-i-Akbari. The Tabaqat, p. 151, being the nearest con¬ 
temporary record, may be specially referred to, especially as its anthor, 
Minhaju-s-Sirai, shortly after, in 641 A.H. visited Lakhnauti. One luk cowrie 
is meant. 

s Minhaju-s-Siraj in the Tabaqat, pp. 1.50 and 131, pays a high eulogiam to 
this Rajah, and extols his virtues and liber.ality, and winds up by saying: 
“ May God lessen his punishment in the next world ! ” Verily, llinhaj was 
himself liberal in his views! 

B In Ferishta (Per. text), Vol. I, p. 121, Bahdaj, father of Suraj, is described 
as descended from Noah. It is worthy of note, that in the district of Monghyr, 
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who was a powerful Rajab, subjugated the Kingdom of Dakhin 
(Dakin). At that time, bis deputies eommenced grasping and 
usurping; and in the Kingdom of Hindustan, idol-worsbip dates 
from bis time. It is said that, in the beginning, Hind, having seen 
and heard from his father Ham, son of Noah (peace be on him ! ) 
devoted himself to the worship of God ; and that his children also, 
in the same manner, worshipped God, until, in the time of Rai 
Maharaj,t a person coming from Persia perverted the people of 
Hindustan to sun-worship. I ffluxen of time, some became star- 
worshippers, and others fire-worshippers. In the time of Rai 
Suraj, a Brahmin, coming from the mountains of Jharkand, * 
entered his service, and taught the Hindus idol-worship, and 
preached that everyone preparing a gold or silver or stone image 
of his father and grandfather, should devote himself to its wor¬ 
ship ; and this practice became more common than other practices. 
And at the present day in the religious practice of Hindus, the 
worship of idols, and of the sun, and of fire is very common. Some 
say that fire-worship was introduced by Ibrahim Zardasht® in 


on the sonthern bank of the Ganges, near Maulanagar, there is a town called 
“ Surajgarh, ” or “ fort of Suraj.” Might not this place have been the birthplace 
or seat of government of Rajah Suraj in the text ? The locality is one which 
would facilitate his excursion into the Dakhin through the defiles of the 
Vindhya range, of which the text speaks. 

1 This is apparently a mistake in the text for “ Rai Bahdaj, ” who is men¬ 
tioned in Ferishta as the father of Rai Suraj, and as a descendant of Noah. 

* We meet with the name of “Jharkand” in the “Akbarnamah” ; it was 
the Musalman appellation of “ Chutia Nagpur” just as Bharkund was the 
Musalman appellation of “ Sonthal Parganna.” 

The Aryans must have fallen very low in the scale of spiritualism, 
to have needed lessons in religion from a preceptor hailing from Chutia Nagpur, 
who was apparently a Dravidian or Sonthali Brahman. 

This impringement of “ spiritual light” from the defiles of Chutia Nagpur 
tract, in the time of Rajah Suraj, strengthens my surmise that Surajgarh, 
which is not far from Chutia Nagpur, was the home or residence of Rajah 
Suraj. It may also be noted that the Sonthalese worship images of their 
ancestors, which worship is referred to in the text. 

8 Zaidasht or Zartasht or jZardahasht is the name of a person descended 
from Manuchahar, and a’.disciple of Tythagorai. During the reign of Emperor 
Gashtasp of Persia he claimed to be a prophet, and irtroduced fire-worship. 
The Magians regard him as a prophet, and say that his name was Ibrahim, 
and consider his book the Zend (or Zendavarta), as a revealed book. He is 
supposed to have been the Zoroastor of the Greeks. 
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the time of Gashtasp, * Emperor of Persia, and spread to Kabul 
and Sistan and throughout the empire of Persia, and that, in 
process of time, tlie kingdom of Bengal became subject to the Rais 
of Hindustan, and the Rais of Bengal paid I'evenue and sundry 
tributes. After this, Shangaldip,^ emerging from tlie environs 
of Koch, 2 became victorious over Kidar, and founded the city of 
Gaur, and made it tlie seat of government, and for a period ruled 
over the Kingdom of Bengal and the whole empire of Hindustan. 
When Shangaldip collected four thousand elephants, one lak 
cavalry, and four laks of infantry, tlie breeze of insolence wafted 
iu the recesses of his brain, and he ceased to pay tribute to the 
Emperors of Persia,^ as was hitherto the practice with the Rais of 
Hindustan. And when Afrasiab '' deputed some one to demand 
the tribute, he rebuked and insulted him. Afrasiab flew into 
rage, and despatched his General, Pirau-visah, with fifty thousand 

1 Gashtasp or Keshtab was the Darias Hystaspas of the Greeks, and 
belonged to the Kainian djnasty; his son, Igfandiar, was the Xerxes of the 
Greeks, and his grandson, Bahman, was the Artaierxes Longimanns of the 
Greeks. (See Namah-i-Khusruan, p. 591. 

Sin Ferishta, " Shangaldip” is called “ Shangal. ” and so in the text in 
another place. In Ferishta (Persian text), Vol. 2, p. 233, the following 
acconnt of ^angaldip or Shangal appears; “ Shangal, towards the close 
of the reign of Bajah Kedar Brahman, emerging from the environs of Kooh 
(Koch Behar) won a victory over Kedar, and founded the City of Lakhnanti, 
which is otherwise known as Ganr. ghangal mobilized a force of fonr thousand 
elephants, one lak cavalry, and five lak infantry, and stopped paying tribute to 
Afrasiab, the King of Turan or Tartary or Scythia. Becoming enraged, 
Afrasiab deputed his generalissimo, Plrau-Visah, with fifty thousand cavalry, 
to chastise ^angal.” The rest of the account of Ferishta tallies with that 
in the text. 

* Knch Behar used to be known iu early days as the tract of the “Koch 
tribe ’’ or simply as “ Koch.” 

* “ Iran ” or Persia here in the text is evidently a mistake for " Turan ” or 
Tartary or Scythia, of which Afrasiab was monarch. This indicates the 
subjection of India (like Persia) to the Scythians at a remote period. 

* Afrasiab (conqueror of Persia) was an ancient king of Turan or Tartary 
or Scythia. He was a Mongol by birth. He conquered Persia, killed Nazar 
with his own hand, and reigned there for about twelve years, abont seven 
centuries before the Christian era, but was subsequently driven beyond the 
Uxus by a famous chief called Zalzar. Afrasiab again overran Persia, 
but was at last defeated and slain in Arzibijan by Zalzar and his celebrated son, 
Kastam, the Persian Hercules. Afriisiayab appears, however, to have been a 
family surname, like the Pharaoahs, the Ptolemys, the Ctesars, 
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Mongols, thirsty for blood. In the monntain.s of Koch, near the 
limits of Ghoraghat, in Bengal, an engagement took place ; for 
two days and nights the figliting continued. Although the Mon¬ 
gols displayed deeds of bravery, and put to the swoid fifty thousand 
of the enemy, yet owing to the overwhelming numbers of the 
Indian army, they could effect nothing. The Mongols also lost 
eighteen thousand of their numbers, and on the third day, 
seeing symptoms of defeat on the forehead of their condition, 
they retreated. And as the Indian army was victorious, and 
the Mongol’s country was distant, the Mongols gave up fighting, 
and retiring into the mountains, secured a strong place, where they 
entrenched themselves, and sent to Afrasiab an account narrating 
the state of things. At that time, Afrasiab was in the town of 
Gangdozh, which is situate midway between Khata and China, 
and is distant a month’s journey on the other side fiom Khanba. 
ligh.* On the simple receipt of the account, and being apprised 
of the state of things, he marched swiftly to the aid of the Mongols, 
with one lak chosen cavalry. And at a time, when Shangal, 
summoning together the Rais of the surrounding countries, was 
pressing the siege hard against Piran, and was about to put all to 
the sword, he { Afrasiab) at lacked him on the way. The Hindfis, 
on the first onslaught, losing heart and feeling paralysed, dispersed, 
like the constellation of the bear. Piran, relieved from the 
anxiety of the siege, paid hi.s obeisance to Afrasiab. Afrasiab 
threw down on the soil of annihilation as many of the Hindu 
army as he could. And Shangal with the remnants being 
vanquished, retreated to the town of Lakhnauti, and owing to 
the pursuit of Afrasiab, could not prolong his stay at Lakhnauti 
more than a day, and took refuge in the hills of Tirhut. And 
the Mongols, ravaging the Kingdom of Bengal, spared no trace 
of fertility. And when Afrasiab planned an expedition towards the 
hills of Tirhut, Shangal begged forgiveness for his misbehaviour 
through wise envoys, and presented himself before Afrasiab with 
a sword and a winding-sheet, and prayed for leave to go to the 
country of Turan. Afrasiab, being pleased, bestowed the Kingdom 
of Bengal and the whole empire of Hindustan on Shan gal’s son, 
and carried Shangal in his company, and in the battle of Hama- 

I The capital of China used to be called in those days “ Khanbaligh,” or 
“ City of the Great Khan.” 
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waran Shanj^l was killed at the hands of Rustam.* And in the 
reign of Rajah Jaichand,* owin? to whose necrlect, decay had over¬ 
taken several provinces of Hindustan, and for years Hindustan 
did not see its normal state, rnin was visihle over the whole empire 
of India. At that time, certain Rajahs of Bengal, finding nn oppor¬ 
tunity, and grasping at domination, became independent. And 
when Fur (Porusl,® who was a relation of the Rajah of Knmayun,'* 
emerged, he first subjugated the province of Kuma 3 -un, and then 
capturing in battle Rajah Dahiu, Inother of .laichand. who had 
founded Dehli.'' subjugate-d Kanuj, anil after this he marclied with 
his force towards Bengal, and luought it to his subjection, up to 
the confines of the sea. And this Poms is he, who was killed at the 

1 Rustam, the Persian Ileronles. He was a suecessful general under the 
first kings of the Kninnian dyn.astv, in their wars of defence against the in¬ 
cursions into Persia of tlie Turanian or Scythian monarchs. For a graphic 
account of those stirring warfares between the Scythians or Tnrnniaiis or 
Mongolians and Iranians or Persians, see “Shahmimah” of Firdausi, the 
Homer of the East. It is worthy of note that Firdansi, in his immortal Persian 
epic, gives also the name of an Indian prince as ^angal, in connection with 
the adventures of Bahram Uaur, a Persian monarch of tlie Sassanian dynasty, 
who reigned in the middle of the fourth century. Perhaps, tills later Shangal 
was a descendant of theoiiginal Shangal taken captive by Afrasiib, the 
Scythian monarch. In this connection, it may also be noted for grasping 
chronological relations referred to in the text, that there were the following 
four dynasties of old Persian kings : (I) Peshdndians, iucinding the Kaimnras, 
the Jamshids, and the Fariduns; (2) the Kaiani.ins, founded by Kaikubad 
about 600 B.C., inclnding Khnsrau or Kai Khnsrau, Bahnian, and Darah or 
Darius Ac. {3} Ashkanins, including Horuinz, Ac, Ac. (4) the Sassaniaiis, 
fonnded in 202 AC. by Ardisher Babcgan, including Bahrain Ganr and 
Naushirvan, Ac. (See yamai-Khnsrnan. a shoit Persian History of Persia 
by Mirza Muhammad). 

S At the time when SnltAii Muiznddin lluhammad Sam alias Shaliab- 
ndln Ghori, made incursions into Hindustan, Knj.ah Jaichand Rathor ruled 
at Kaiianj and Benares, and Rajah Pethanra Tonwar ruled at Delhi. Tabaqat, 

p. 120. 

8 But it must be noted that there is in the text (probably owing to mistnke of 
the copyist of the original manuscript text) a confusion in the sequence of 
events related 

* In the neighbourhood of the Panjab, Alexander gave battle to the Hindu 
prince, Porns, who had advanced from Kanauj, and pnt him to rout. 

8 Abul Fazl in the Ain says: “ A part of the northern mountains of the 
Snbah of Delhi is called Kumayun. Here are mines of gold, silver, lead, 
iron, copper, and borax. Here are also found the musk.deer and the KDIas cow 
and silkworms ” Atn-i-Akbari, Vol. 2, p. 280. 
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hands of Alexander. After this, Bajah Madiw Ratlior,' like whom 
there had been few such powerful Rajahs in Hindustan, marching 
with his forces, conquered the Kingdom of Lakhnauti, and allotted 
it to his nephews, and after introducing perfect methods of govern¬ 
ment, returned to Kananj with immense booty. And, in efflux of 
time, the Rajahs of Bengal again asserting independence, continued 
to rule peacefully.* 

Inasmuch as the object of the author is to chronicle the history 
of the Musalman sovereigns, therefore, not busying himself with 
the details of the affairs of the Hindu Rais, he reins back the 
graceful steed of the black pen of writing from striding this valley, 
and gives it permission to canter towards relating and reciting the 
details of the history of the Muhammadan rulers and sovereigns. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE BEGINNING OF THE ILLUMI¬ 
NATION OF THE DARKNESS OF BENGAL BY THE 
BAYS OF THE WORLD-ILLUMINATING SUN OF 
THE RELIGION OF MUHAMMAD (PEACE BE ON 
HIM!) BY THE ADVENT OF MALIK IKHTIARU- 
D-DIN MUHAMMAD BAKHTIAR KHIUI, AND OF 
HIS SUBJUGATION OF THAT KINGDOM:— 


1 In Perislita, “ Ramdeo Rathor.” 

» Most of these legends and traditions regarding Hengal and India of 
pre-Moslem times have been borrowed by oar author from Ferishta. For the 
most part, they consist of .a huge mass of mythological fictions, to extract a 
few grains of sober historical troth wherefrom, I most leave to more 
competent hands. Yet it is worthy of note (as our author’s narrative indicates) 
that India and Bengal in very early times had political connection of some 
sort with Scythia and (through the latter ) with Persia. It is probable that 
ethnologically, these Scythian incursions resulted to a great extent in an 
admixture of Scythian and Aryan races in India, which admixture was 
further complicated by the subsequent Dravidian incursions from the south. 

8 



CHAPTER I. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE RULE OF THE MUSALMAN 
RULERS WHO RULED OVER THIS KINGDOM OF 
BENGAL, AS VICEROYS OF THE EMPERORS OF 
DELHI.* 

Be it not hidden from the enlightened hearts of those who 
enquire into the histories of Musalman sovereigns and mlers, 
that the commencement of the effulgence of the sun of the 
Muhammadan faith in the Kingdom of Bengal, dates from the 
period of the reign of Saltan Qutbn-d-din Aibak,* Emperor of 

1 This period extended from 1198 A.C. to 1338 A.C. 

S This is not quite accurate. Bengal was conquered by Bakhtiar Khilj-al- 
Ghazi (Tahaqat-i-Naiiri, p. 146), in 594 A.H. or 1198 A.C. (for the discussion 
of the date, see Tabaqat, p. 130, and Blochmann’s contribution to history of 
Bengal), whilst Emperor Shahabnddin Ghori alias Muizuddin Muhammad 
Sam was yet alive, and whilst Qntbuddin Aibak ruled at Delhi, as the 
latter’s Indian Viceroy, that is, only 7 years after the Musalman occupation 
of Delhi, which took place in 587 A.H. or 1191 A.C. {Tabaqat, pp. 
139, 140 and 128). He was called “ Aibak,” because his little finger was 
feeble or paralyzed (Talmqaf, p. 138), whilst according to another acconnt, 
“ Aibak ” signified the “brilliant chief.” His name is preserved in 
his Capital by the Qutb mosque and by the Qutb Minar, though these were 
erected to commemorate other more or less forgotten worthies. Bakhtiar 
Khilji in the first instance conquered Bengal on his own initiative, though he 
acknowledged the nominal suzerainty of Shahabnddin and subsequently 
of Qutbuddin, when the latter mounted the throne of Delhi {Tabaqat, p. 140). 
That this was so, appears from the circumstance that in the list of Maluks 
and Sultans under Shahabuddin alias Mnizu-d-din contained in Tabaqat 
(pp. 146 and 137), Bakhtiar is assigned a co-ordinate position with Qutbuddin. 
In this connection, it is worth noting that owing to a popular and common 
fallacy, these early pre-Mughul Moslem rulers of India have been described 
as ‘ Pathan rulers of India.’ As pointed out by Major Kaverty in his trans¬ 
lation of Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, neither the Ghoris, nor their slaves, “ the Slave- 
kings of Delhi,” nor the Tughlnks, nor the Khiljis were Afghans or 
‘ Pathans,’ but that they were all Turkish tribes. (See also Tabaqat-i-Natiri, 
p. 150, where the expression “ Turkdv. ” or ‘ Turks ’ is constantly employed, 
with reference to the first Musalman conquerors of Behar and Bengal). 
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Delhi. And the origin of the title “Aibak” is that his little finger, 
was feeble ; hence he was called ‘ Aibak. ’ When Sultan Qutbu- 
d-din in 590 A.H. wrested by force the fort of Kol from the 
Hindus, and captured one thousand horses and an immense 
booty, the news spread that Sultan Mui’zu-d-din Muhammad Sam, 
also called Sultan Shahaba-d-din, had planned expeditions for 
the conquests of Kanuj and Bauaras. Sultan Qutbu-d-din 
marched forward from Kol to receive him, presented to him the 
booty of Kol with other valuables, and becoming recipient of a 
special Khila’t, formed the vanguard of the imperial forces, and 
marched ahead. And engaging in battle with the forces of the 
Rajah of Banaras, he routed them, and at length, slaying on the 
battle-field Rajah Jaichand, the Rajah of Banaras, he became vic¬ 
torious. Saltan Shahabu-d-din, marching with a force from the 
rear, moved up and entered the city of Banaras, and pillaging 
the whole of that tract up to the confines of Bengal, carried off 
as booty incalculable treasures and jewels. The Sultan then re¬ 
turned to Ghazni. And the Kingdom of Bengal as an adjunct 
of the Empire of Delhi, was left in the hands of Qutbu-d-din. 
Sultan Qutbu-d-din entrusted to Malik IWitiaru-d-din Muham¬ 
mad Bakhtiar Khilji the Viceroyalty of the Provinces of Behar 
and Lakhnauti.^ Muhammad Bakhtiar, who was one of the. 

According to the ‘ Masalik-nl-llumalik,’ aays Major Raverty in an article in 
A.S.J. for 1875, No. 1, p. 37, “ the Khali are a tribe of Turks which in former 
times settled in Garmsir, between Sijistan and the region of Hind. They are 
in appearance and dress like Turks, and observe the customs of that race* 
and all speak the Turkish language.” The Khaljs or Khiljis have been by 
several writers erroneously confounded with the Afghan tribe of “ Ghalzis ” 
or “ Ghiljis.” The first Afghan or * Pathan ’ who sat on the throne of Delhi- 
was Saltan Bahlul of the Lodi tribe, the thirtieth Musalman ruler of India, 
counting from Qutbuddin Aibak. 

t It is worthy of note that in the times of Bakhtiar Kh ilji and his imme¬ 
diate successors. South Behar was included in the Bengal or Lakhnaut, 
Viceroyalty. South Behar was separated from the Bengal Vioeroyalty in 
622 H. by Emperor Altamsh who placed it under a distinct governor, named’ 
Alanddin Janl. On withdrawal of the Emperor, Behar was again annexed 
by the Bengal ruler, Ghiasuddin (see Tabaqot'i-Na^irij p, 163). It continued 
to be a part of the Bengal Kingdom till 1320, when Emperor Ghiasuddin 
Tnghlak again separated it. Behar belonged to the Sharqi Kingdom of 
Jaunpur from 1397 A.C.; again under Ibrahim, Bahadur Khan, son of 
Governor Darya Khan, assumed independence in Behar, with the title of 
Shah Muhammad, and about 1498 A.C. or about 903 A.H. South Behar 
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chiefs of Ghor^ and Garmsir, was a brave man, well-built and 
very strong.* In the beginning, he was in the service of Saltan 
Shababn-d-din Ghori at Ghazni. He was allowed a small 
allowance, as neither he was externally prepossessing, nor was his 
appearance grand. Becoming despondent, Muhammad Bakhtiar 
came to Hindustan in the company of the Sultan, stayed behind, 
and did not even then get into the good graces of the Ministers 
of Hindustan. Departing thence, he went to Burdawon® to 
Anghal Beg who was the ruler over the Doab country, and there 
gaining in eminence, he advanced himself to the exalted office of 
generalissimo. And the tract of Kambalah* and Betali was 
given to him as a jagir. From there he went in the service of 
Malik Hassama-d-din® to the Subah of Audli (Oude). Subduing 

again became more or less snbject to the Mnsalman Kings of Gaur, Husain 
Shah and Nasrat Shah. Under the early Mnghnl Emperors, Behar was again 
formed into a distinct Subah, but under the later Moghuls, it again 
became incorporated along with Orissa iu the great Bengal Viceroyalty. 
North Behar appears to have been generally included in the Mnsalman 
Kingdom of Bengal (see Tarikk-i-Firuz Shdhl. pp. 451 and 586). 

1 Abul Fazl places ‘ Ghor’ to the north of Kandahar, and ‘ Garmsir ’ to the 
west of Kandahar. In ‘ Garmsir’ lay the city of Ferozkoh, the capital of the 
Ghorian Sultans. 

* Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, (Fers. text, p. 146) which is the nearest contemporary 
account, describes BaUtisr Kh ilji as “ active, agile, brave, bold, learned and 
intelligent.” It says that he went to Ghazni to seek service under Sultan 
Muiznddin, but owing to his slender appearance was rejected by the Sultan’s 
War Minister. Disappointed, Bakhtiar came to Delhi, where also he was 
rejected by the War Minister (Dewan-i-‘Arz). 

S In Tabaqat-i-Nasiri p. 147, which is the most reliable acconnt, ‘ Badaon.’ 
The Tabaqat mentions the name of the feudatory of Badaon to be Sipasalar 
Hazbarn-d-din Hasan Arnab. 

4 Major Eaverty identifies Ba^tiar Khilii’s jagir lands with the parganahs 
of ‘Bhagwat and Bhoili,’ south of Benaras, and east of Chunargarh. Professor 
Blochmann considers this identification satisfactory. (See Kaverty’s transla¬ 
tion of Tabaqat-i-Nafiri and Blochmaon’s contr. to history and Geography 
of Bengal). 

* This acconnt does not accord strictly with what is contained in the 
Tabaqat-i-Najiri, (Pers. text, p. 147), the nearest contemporary account for 
the period. In Tabaqat, it is stated that after being rejected by War Ministers 
both at Ghazni and at Delhi, owing to his slender appearance, Batttiar 
Khilji proceeded to Badaon, presented himself before its feudal baron, 
general Hazbaru-d-din Hassan Amab, who allotted him a fixed pay, that 
thence BalAtiar proceeded to Ondh and presented himself before its feudal 
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that province, he advanced himself further in rank and dignity. 
When the fame of his bravery and liberality, and the reputation of 
his heroism and gallantry, spread over the confines of Hindustan, 
Saltan Qutbu-d-din who, not yet ascending the throne of Delhi, 
was still at Labor, sent to him valuable Khila’t, and summoned 
him to his presence, and granting to him an illuminated Farman of 
Chiefship over the province of Behar, deputed him there. And 
Muhammad Bakhtiar marching quickly to that side, spared no 
measure of slaughter and pillage. It is said that in Behar there 
was a Hindu Library which fell into the hands of Muhammad 
Ba^tiar. The latter enquired from the Brahmins as to the reason 
for the collection of the books. The Brahmins replied that the 
whole town formed a college, and that in the Hindi language a 
college was called Behar, and that hence that town was so called. 
After this, when Muhammad Bakhtiar being victorious' returned 
to the service of the Sultan, he became more lenowned and 
enviable than other servants. And his rank was advanced so 
much, that the juice of envy set allowing amongst Sultan Qutbu- 
d-din’s other officers, who burned in the fire of envy and shame, and 
combined to expel and destroy him, so much so, that one day in 
the presence of the Sultan, in regard to his strength and prowess, 
they said unanimously that Muhammad Bakhtiar, owing to exuber¬ 
ance of strength, wanted to fight with an elephant. The Sultan 
wondering questioned him. Muhammad Bakhtiar did not disavow 
this false boastfulness, though he knew that the object of the 
associates of the king was to destroy him. In short, one day when 
all the people, the elite as well as the general public, assembled in 

baron, Malik Haasamuddin Ughalbak, who conferred on him fiefs of Sahlat 
and Sahli (identified with Bhagwat and Bhoeli), and finding him brave and 
bold sent him (apparently on reconnoitering expeditions) towards Munir near 
Patna, and Behar town. In these reconnoitering expeditions for one or two 
years, Bakhtiar gathered a large booty, when the Delhi Viceroy (Qutbnddin) 
recognized tardily Baklitiar’s merits. It would tbns appear that but for 
Bakhtiar’n own tenacity, the stupidity of the War ministers of ®aznin and 
Delhi would have robbed the Indo-Moslem Empire of a valuable recruit, and 
perhaps postponed indefinitely its rapid expansion towards Behar and Bengal! 

tin Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, pp. 147 and H8 it is stated that Bakhtiar presented 
himself before the gate of the fort of Behar with two hundred horse-girths 
and armonrs covered with fur-cloth ji), aud stormed the fort, and 

that Bakhtiar had with him at the time two wise brothers, named Nizamud- 
din and Samsamnddin (of Farghana). 



Barhar, a white rogue elephant was brought to the Wliite Castle 
(Qasr-i-Sufed). Muhammad Bakhtiar tying up the loin of his 
garment on the waist, came out to the field, struck the elephant’s 
trunk with a mace, when the elephant ran away roaring. All the 
spectators, including those assembled, and the envious, raising 
shouts of applause to the sky, were confounded. The Sultan 
bestowing on Malik Muhammad Bakhtiar special IQjila’t and 
many gifts, ordered the nobles to bestow on him presents, so that 
all the nobles gave him numerous largesses. Muhammad Bakhtiar, 
in the same assembly, adding his own quota to all the largesses, 
distributed the same amongst those prcBOut. In short, at this 
time, the Viceroyalty of the Kingdoms of Behar and Lakhnauti 
was bestowed on him ; and with peace of mind, having gained 
his object, he proceeded to the metropolis of Delhi. That year* 
Malik Bakhtiar, bringing to subjugation the Snbah of Behar, en¬ 
gaged in introducing administrative arrangements, and the second 
year coming to the Kingdom of Bengal, he planted military out¬ 
posts in every place, and set out for the town of Nadinh, which at 
that time was the Capital of the Rajahs of Bengal. The Rajah of 
that place, whose name was Lakhmania, and who had reigned for 
eighty years over that Kingdom, was at the time taking his food.* 

I The second year after his conquest of Behar, Bakhtiar Khilji set out for 
Bengal, stormed Nadia, and conquered Bengal. Therefore, the conquest of 
Behar took place in 592 A. H. or 1196 A.C. 

The text is not strictly in accord with the account given in the Tabaqat-i. 
Nasiri which is the most reliable and the nearest contemporary account for 
the period. Whilst in the service of the feudatory of Oudh (Tabaqat, Pers. 
text, p. 1-17), Bakhtiar reconnoitered Bebar for one or two years, and carried off 
much plunder. Qntb-u-din, the Delhi Viceroy, then called Ba^tiar to Lahore 
tardily recognized his merits, and loaded him with presents. Bakhtiar re¬ 
turned to Behar, and conquered it, and carrying off again a large booty, 
presented himself to Qutb-u-din at Delhi, where he had to undergo a gladia¬ 
torial ordeal at the White Castle (Qasr-i-Sufed of Delhi), and then receivint' 
presents from Qutb-u-dlii, returned to Behar, and the second yearafter his 
conquest of Behar, he invaded and conquered Bengal, storming and sacking 
Nadia, and establishing himself at the village or mouza of Lakhnauti {Tabaqat- 
p. 151). This would indicate that Lakhnauti was founded by him, 
and was distinct from Gaur, though possibly close to it. 

* The Tabaqat (Pers. text, p. 151) states that the Rajah (Lakhmania) was 
then sitting in his inner apartments, with his food set before him in gold and 
silver plates, when the sodden inrush of Bakhtiar Khilji with eighteen troopers, 
struck terror, and the Rajah ran out barc-foot by a back-door, and fled to 
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Saddenly, Muhammad Bakhtiiir, with eighteen horsemen, made 
an onslaught, so that before the Rajah was aware, Bakhtiar burst 
inside the palace, and unsheathing from the scabbard his sword that 
lightened and thundered, engaged in fighting, and put the harvest 
of the life of many to his thundering and flashing sword. Rajah 
Lakhmania getting confounded by the tumult of this affair, left be¬ 
hind all his treasures and servants and soldiers, and slipped out 
bare-foot by a back-door, and embarking on a boat, fled towards 
Kamrup.i Muhammad Bakhtiar sweeping the town with the broom 
of devastation, completely demolished it, and making anew the city 
of Lakhuauti, which from ancient times was the seat of Gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal, his own metropolis, he ruled over Bengal 
■peacefully, introduced the Khutbah, and minted coin in the 
name of Sultan Qutbu-d-din, and sti'ove to put in practice 
the oi’dinances of the Muhammadan religion.* From that 


Sanknat and Bang, his treasures, harem, slaves and servants and women and 
elephants all falling into Bakhtiar’s hands. 

1 Some copies of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri have ‘ Saknat ’ and also ' Sankanat.’ 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari has “ Jagannath,” 

According toother and more reliable accounts, the Kajah fled from Nadiah 
to Bikrampur, south-east of Dacca. I think therefore “ 
in the printed text of the Tabaqat-i-Nnsiri is a copyist’s mistake for 
“ii, CiOyiM,” meaning the Eajah’s “Bengal Residence” which was at 
Bikrampur from before. 

Kamrhd (or Kamriip) as well as Sanknat and Bang is mentioned in the 
T.abaqat (Pers. text, p. 150|, in connection with the previous flight from Nadiah 
of Brahmans and Sahas who hearing of Bakhtiar’s prowess and of his con¬ 
quest of Behar, anticipated Bakhtiar’s invasion of Bengal, and had advised 
the Rajah to shift with all hia troops and people from Nadiah to his residence 
in East Bengal (at Bikrampur). The astrologers had also prepared the Uajah 
for Bakhtiar’s conquest. But the Rajah was deaf to all advice, whilst the 
Brahmans and Sahas had fled. It is opposed to the probablities of the case 
that the subsequent defeat of the Rajah by eighteen troopers of Bakhtiar was 
brought about by any foul play or stratagem from one side or the other; 
because the Rajah was a good, noble and generous prince, and the idol of hia 
people, and even the Musalman historian (author of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri) 
pays him a glowing tribute. (See Tabaqatj p. 149). 

* Mnhammad Bakhtiar Khilji was not a military marauder or a religious 
fanatic. He was, no doubt, a champion of Islam, but at the same time 
combined in himself all the qualities of a great general and a wise statesman. 
We read in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (Pers. text, p. 151), that both in Behar and 
Bengal, just after their conquest, he established Mosques, Colleges, Khanqahs 
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date ^ the Kingdom of Bengal became subject to the Emper¬ 
ors of Delhi. Malik I]^tiarud-din Muhammad Bakhtiar was 
the first Muhammadan ruler of Bengal. In the year 599 
A.H. when Sultan Qatbu-d-din after conquest of the fort 
of Kalin jar,* proceeded to the town of Mahubah* which is 
below Kalpi* and conquered it, Malik Muhammad Bakhtiar 
going from Behar to wait on him, met the Sultan, at the time, 
when the latter-was proceeding from Mahubah towards Badaun.^ 
He presented jewelleries and divers valuables of Bengal 
and a large amount in cash. And for a time remaining in 
the company of the Sultan, he took permission to return, and 
came back to Bengal, and for a period ruling over Bengal he 
engaged in demolishing the temples and in building mosques. 
After this, he planned an expedition towards the Kingdoms 
of Khata ® and Tibbat, with a force of ten or twelve thousand 
select cavalry,7 through the passes of the north-eastern monn- 

or Charitable establiahmenta consisting of Students’ Hostels and travellers’ 
Guest-houses, founded cities, and established military outposts at strate¬ 
gic points, and introduced the coinage of money (see Tabaqat, pp. 161 and 
149). He laid down embankments, constructed roads and bridges con¬ 
necting his northern military outposts at Deokot and his southern military 
outpost at Laknor (perhaps Nagor in Birbhum) with his newly-founded 
capital at Lakhnanti. 

* i.e., 594 A.H. or 1198 A.C. This subordination (during Bakhtiar KTii'ljTand 
at least two of his immediate successors) was nominal, as Bakhtiar conquered 
Bengal and Behar on his own acconnt, though be outwardly acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Delhi. 

* A town and a celebrated bill-fort in Banda district. 

S In the text ‘ Mabma,’ which is evidently a mistake of the copyist. 
Mahaba is a town abont la miles from Lucknow city. 

* A town in Jalaun distriot, North-Western Provinces, on the right bank of 
the Jamna. 

* On the banks of the river Sot, North-Western Provinces, first conquered 
by Sayad Sabar Masiid Ghazi, nephew of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, in 1028 
A.C., and re-conquered by Qntbu-d-din in 1196 A.C. 

* In Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p 152, “ Tibbet and Turkistan.” 

1 One can easily imagine what an immense Musalman army Bakhtiar 
Khilji must have subsequently poured into Bengal from the Upper Western 
Provinces, to have enabled him to detach 10,000 cavalry for an expedition into 
Tibbat, without weakening his garrison in the newly conquered Provinces of 
Bengal and Behar, especially as we read in the Tabaqat (p. 157), that at the 
same time he sent a detachment under Muhammad Shiran to invade Jajna- 
gar (Orissa). Those who are given to amazement at the present numerical 



tains of Bengal. Guided b}' one of the Cliiefs of Koch, named 
fAli Mich, who had been converted to Mnhammadan faith by 
Muhammad Bakhtiar, he reached towards those mountains. 
‘All Mich led Bakhtiar’s forces to a country, the town whereof 
is called Abardhan. ^ and also Barahmangadi. It is said that 
this town was founded by Emperor Ganshasp.* Facing that 
town, flows a river called Natnakdi,* which in its depth and 
breadth, is thrice as much as the river Ganges. Since that river 
was tumultous, broad, and deep, and fordable with difficulty, 
marching along the banks of the river for ten days,* he reached 
a place where existed a large bridge-^ made of stone, and extending 
over twenty-nine arches, erected by the ancients. It is said that 
Emperor Garshasp, at the timeof invading Hindustan, constructed 
that bridge, and came to the country of Kamrup. In short, 

strength of Musalman population in Bengal, and are at pains to evolve theo¬ 
ries to account for it, might as well bear in mind these elementary facts of 
history. 

1 In Tabaqat-i-Kasiri p. 152 “ Mardhan-Kote ” and “ Bardhan-Kote f” in 
Badaoni, p. 58, Vol. 1, “ Brahman.” The ruins of ‘ Bardhan-Kote ’ lie north 
of Bogra close to Gobindgunje, on the Karatya river, not far from Ghoraghat, 
and this is the place meant according to Professor Blochmann. 

2 A King of Tir.an or Turkistan or Tartary or Scythia ; but in Namah- 
i-Kliusnian, p. 7, he is described as the last sovereign of the Peahdadian 
dynasty of Persia. In Feri ^t.a it is stated that when Garshasp made nn 
inenrsiou into Hindnstau from Tarkistan. he founded the city of Bardhan.” 

S In Tabaqat-i-Nasiri p. 1.52, ‘ Bagmati ’ and ‘ Bakmadi ’ j in Badaoni, 
p. 58, Vol. I, “ Brahmanputr ” and “ Brahmkadi.” The river referred to 
has been identified by Professor Blochmann to be the Karatya, which formed 
for a long time the boundary between ancient Muhammadan Bengal and 
Kamrfip. 

* This ten days’ march extended northward along the banks of the Karatya 
and tlie Teesta, which latter before 1781 flowed west of the Karatya, joined the 
Atrai, and fell into the Padma, and of ail Bengal rivers extended furthest into 
Tibbat. This march then was along the frontier between ancient Mnsalman 
Bengal and the territory of the K.ajah of Kamrup. Bakhtiar’s Tibbatan 
expedition must have commenced in the latter part of 605 A.H. (1209 A.C.) 
or beginning of 606 A.H. (1210 A.C.) 

1 This bridge must have been in the neighbourhood of Darzheling (or Bar- 
jeeling) which in those days appears to have been the boundary separating the 
Meches from the hill-tribes. The author of the Tabaqat-i-Xasiri (Pers. text, 
p. 152), in this connection mentions the following three tribes as then inhabit- 
ingNorthern Bengal, ii;., (1) Koch, (2) Mech, and (3) Tharo; ride also Dalton’s 
Ethnology of Bengal. 

9 



S[uhammacl Bakhtiar sending across his forces by that bridge, and 
posting two commandants for its protection, planned to advance. 
The Rajah of Kami up, dissnading him from an advance, said that 
if he (Muhammad Bakhtiar) would postpone his march to Tibbat 
that year, and next year collecting an adequate force would 
advance towards it in full strength “ I too would be the pioneer 
of the Moslem force, and would tighten up the waist of self-sacri¬ 
fice.” Muhammad Bakhtiar absolutely unheeding this advice, 
advanced, and after sixteen days,' reached the country of Tibbat. 
The battle commenced with an attack on a fort which had been 
built by king Garshasp, and was very strong. Many of the 
Moslem force tasted the lotion of death, and nothing was gained. 
And from the people of that place who had been taken prisoners, it 
was ascertained that at a distance of fivefrom that fort, 
was a large and populous city.^ Fifty thousand Mongolian 
cavalry thirsty for blood and archers were assembled in that city. 
Every day in the market of that city, nearly a thousand or five 
hundred Mongolian horses sold, and were sent thence to Lakhnauti.® 
And they said “ you have an impracticable scheme in your head 
with this small force.” Muhammad Bakhtiar, becoming apprised 
of this state of affairs, became ashamed of his plan, and, without 
attaining his end, retreated. And since the inhabitants of those 
environs, setting fire to the fodder and food-grains, had removed 
their chattels to the ambuscades of the rocks, at the time of this 
retreat,^ for fifteen days, the soldiers did not see a handful of 
food-grains, nor did the cattle see one busheNjf fodder. 


* In the Tabaqat-i-Nafiri (Pers. text, p. 153), this march is thus related : 
“ After leaving a Turkish officer and a ^ilji officer with a large body of troops 

to guard the bridge.Mutiammad BoUitiar Khiiji with his army for fifteen 

days marched across high hills and low defiles, and on the sixteenth day (from 
bis march from the bridge) descended into the open plain of Tibbat, and 

passed many populous villages,.and after some eight hours’ hard fighting, 

entrenched himself in a fort there.” 

* The Tabaqat-i-Nasiri names the city Karmbatan. Bakhtiar Khilji’s march 
from the bridge was northward for sixteen days. 

* The fair at Nik-mardan, 40 miles north-west of Dinajpur, attracts 
every year a large number of hill-ponies, which go thence to other places in 
Bengal and elsewhere. 

* In 15 days Bakhtiar Khiiji retreated from the hills of Tibbat into the plains 

Ksmrup. According to Major Raverty, from the hills of Darjeeling, Bakhtiar 

Khiiji had advanced through Sikkim into Tibbat towards the Sangpa, 
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Neither human beings saw any bread except the circular disc 
of the sun. 

Nor did the cattle see any fodder except the rainbow ! 

From excessive hunger the soldiers devoured flesh of horses 
and horses preferring death to life placed their necks under their 
daggers. In short, in this straitened condition, they reached the 
bridge. Since those two commandants quaiTelling with each other 
had deserted their posts at the head of the bridge, the people of 
that country had destroyed the bridge. At the sight of this des¬ 
truction, the heart of the high and the low suddenly broke, like 
the Chinese cup. Muhammad Bakhtiar engulphed in the sea of 
confusion and perplexity, despaired of every resource. After 
much striving, he got news that in the neighbourhood there was a 
very large temple,^ and that idols of gold and silver were placed 
there in great pomp. It is said that there was an idol in the 
temple which weighed a thousand maunds. In short, Muhammad 
Bakhtiar with his force took refuge in this temple, and was busy 
improvising means for crossing the river. The Rajah of Kam- 
rup * had ordered all his troops and subjects of that country 
to commit depredations. The people of that country, sending out 
force after force, engaged in besieging the temple, and from 
all sides posting in the ground bamboo-made lances, and tying 
one to the other, turned them into the shape of walls. Muhammad 
Bakhtiar saw that all chance of escape was slipping out of his 
hands, and that the knife was reaching the bone, so at once with 
his force issuing out of the temple and making a sortie, he broke 
through the stockade of bamboos, and cutting through his way, 
rescued himself from the hard-pressed siege. The infidels of that 
country pursued him to the banks of the river, and stretched their 
hands to plunder and slaughter, so that some by the sharpness of 
the sword and others by the inundation of water, were engulphed 
in the sea of destruction. The Musalman soldiers on reaching the 
river-banks stood perplexed. Suddenly, one of the soldiei's 
plunged with his horse into the river, and went about one arrow- 
shot, when another soldier seeing this, plunged similarly into the 
river. As the river had a sandy bed, with a little movement, all 

I Very likely, the temple of Mahnmani in Eamrup district. 

• It would appear that the Bajah of Kimrup who had offered hia Berviees 
to Bakhtiar ^iljl, iu the end turned out treacherous. 



were drowned. Onl}' Muhammad Bakhtiar with one thousand 
cavalry (and according to another account, with three hundred 
cavalry) succeeded in crossing over ;• the rest met with a watery 
grave. After Muhammad Bakhtiar had crossed safely over the 
tumultous river with a small force, from excessive rage and 
humiliation, in that the females and the children of the slaughtered 
and the drowned from alleys and terraces abused and cursed him, 
he got an attack of consumption, and reaching Deokot* died. 
And according to other accounts, ‘Ali Mardan Khilji, who was one 
of his officers, during that illness, slew Bakhtiar, and raised the 
standard of sovereignty over the kingdom of Lakhnauti. The 
period of Malik Ikhtiaru-d-din iMuhammad Bakhtiar’s rule over 
Bengal was twelve years. When Muhammad Bakhtiar passed ® 

1 For a discussion of tlie route of Bajditiar ^ilji’s expedition into Tibbat, 
and of his retreat therefrom, see Raverty’s notes in his translation of Tabaqat- 
i.Xasiri, and Bloclimann’s Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal, 
J.A.S. for 1875, Jfo. 3, Part f, p. 283. 

Tabaqat-i.>'a?iri (Pers. printed te.xt, p. l.')6) states that Bakhtiar Khilji 
successfully swam across the rirer with only one luindred troopers, whilst all 
the rest of his army were drowned. 

3 Deokot or Damdamah, near Gangarampur, sonth of Dinajpur, wss the 
northern Musalman Military outpost in the time of Bakhtiar Khilji, who 
bad set out for Tibbat either from Deokot or Lakhnanti. 

3 Ali Mardan assassinated Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji in 606 A.H. 
(1210 A.C.) at Deokot. This date is arrived at if Bengal was conquered in 
594 A.H. or 1198 A.C. by Bakhtiar Khilji. as the best accounts would indicate, 
and also if he reigned for 12 years over Bengal. Professor Blochmanu men¬ 
tions 602 A.H. as the date of Bakhtiar’s assassination, bnt he accepts 594 
A.H. as the date of the Bengal conquest—which involves clironological 
contradiction. 

Mr. Thomas ill his " Initial Coinage of Bengal” states that Ali Mardau 
assumed independence under the title of Alauddin when Qutbuddin Aibak 
died in Lahore in 607 A.H. Thus allowing 8 months for Malik Asuddin’s 
rule, Ba^tiar Khilji appears to have been assassinated about the middle 
of 606 A.H.—the date previously airivcd at by me. 

In Badaoni, it is stated that Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji returned to 
Deokot from Tibbat with only some three hundred troopers, the 
rest of his expeditionary force having perished, and fell ill from vexation, 
and was attacked with hectic fever, and used to say “no donbt Snltan 
Muhammad Muiznddin has met with an accident, that fortune has gone so 
against me.” And when he became weak from illness. Ali Murdan, one 
of Muhammad Bakhtiar’s principal officers, arrived at Deokot, and find¬ 
ing him bed-ridden, pulled down the sheet from his face, and despatched 



from the rule of this transitory world into the eternal world, 
Malik' ‘Azu d-diu Khilji succeeded to the rule over Bengal. 
Eight months had not passed, when ‘All Mardan Kliilji .slew him. 

RULE OF ‘ALI MARDAN HllLJl IN BENGAL. 

After the as.sassination of ‘A*z-ud-din, his assassin, ‘Ali Mardan 
Khilji became ruler of Bengal, styled himself Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, 

him with one blow of .a dagger. The above account is rendered thna by 
the Tab.iqat-i-Sisiri, the nearest contemporary account, (Pers. text, 1 p- 
150 j;—When Bakbtuxr Khiji with about one hundred troopers only made 
good his escape across the river, ‘Ali Mich with his relatives rendered good 
services, and oohdttcted Bakhtiar Khilji tow.ards Deokot. On arrival at 
Deokot, from excessive humiliation Bakhtiar fell ill and shut himself up, 
and did not ride out in the streets, for whenever he did so, widows and 
orphans of the soldiers and officers that had fallen, used to enrse aud abuse 
him from the terraces and the streets. Bakhtiar would say “Some mishap 
must have befallen Saltan Mnizaddin, for the tide of fortune to have 
thus turned ag.xinst me.” Aud it was a fact, for at that time Sultau Muiz- 
nddin had fallen at the hands of an assassin (a Ghakkar). From excessive 
humiliation, Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji fell ill and was confined to his 
bed, and at length died. And according to another account, one of his ofiBcera 
‘All Mardan IGiilji who was bold and ferocious, and held the fief of Deokot, 
on hearing the news of Bakhti.ar’s illness, came to Deokot, found him lying 
in bed, threw aside the sheet from his face, and slew him.” 

1 His name was Malik ‘Azuddin Muhammad .Sliirin Hjilji (Tabaqat- 
i.Nasiri, Fers. text p 157). The following account of him is summarised 
from Tabaqat, the nearest contempor.ary account: “Mnhammad .Shiran 
and lihraad Iran were tw'o brothers, both being IHjilj noblemen, and in the 
service of Bakhtiar. When Bakhtiar led his expedition towards Tibbat, he 
sent the above two brothers with an army towards Lakhnauti and Jajnagar 
(Orissa). When these heard the news of Bakliti.ar’s assassination, they returned 
to Deokot, and after performing funeral ceremonies, proceeded tow'ards 
Xarkoti (not identified, but must have l.ain not far from DeokotJ which was 
held in fief by ‘ Ali Mardan ^>ljl- They captured the latter, and placed him 
in charge of the Kotwal (the police commissioner) of that place, named Baba 
Kotwal Ispahan!, and returned to Deokot. Muhammad Shiran was an 
energetic man endowed with noble qualities. At the conquest of Nudeah, 
he had rendered good service by capturing elephants. As he was head of the 
ailjl oligarchy, all the Khilji nobles acknowledged him as their cliief and 
paid homage to him. In the meantime, Ali Mardan Khilji nrade good his 
escape, proceeded to Delhi, and persuaded Saltan Qntbuddin to depute from- 
Oudh Qaimaz Rumi to Lakhnauti, iu order to put down the Khilji oligarchy 
in Bengal. Hiwaamuddiu Iwaz who held the fief of Kauktori (Kangorj near 
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and introduced the ^ittb'ih and the coin in his own name.' The 
breeze ot insolence and vanity blew into the recesses of his brain, 
and he commenced oppressions and innovations. Two years he 
continued to rule, at length when the Imperial ai'my from Delhi 
arrived, all the Khiljls making a common cause with the Imperial 
army avenged the murder of ‘Azn-d-din. After this, the rule 
of this kingdom passed to Ghiagn-d-din Khilji. 

-o- 

RULE OF OHIASU-D-DlN KHlLJl IN BENGAL. 

Ghiasu-d-din IQiilji^ succeeded to the rule of Bengal. In that 
year 607 A.H., Sultan Qutbu-d-din, whilst playing at polo at 

Deokot) from Bal^tiar Khiljt, went abend to receive Qaimaz Rumi, and 
in the latter’s company proceeded to Deokot, and on the initiative 
Qaimaz, received the fief of Deokot. When Qaimaz was returning from 
Deokot, Muhammad Shlriin and other Khilji nobles collected together, and 
attempted to re-take Deokot. Qaimaz came hack, fought with the Khini 
nobility and Muhammad Shiran, who being defeated, dispersed, quarrelled 
amongst themselves near Makidah (Masidah, a perganah south-east of Deo¬ 
kot) and Mantosh (Santosh, a perganah south-east of Deokot), and 
Muhammad Shiran was slain. He lies buried at Santosh (on the banks of 
the Atrai river). 

1 ‘ AliMardan Khilji, assassin of Bakhtiar Khilii'and Azuddin Khilji, ruled 
from 607 A.H. to 609 or 610 A.H. and assumed independence and title of 
Snltan ‘ Alauddin, on the death of Qatbn-d-din Aibak. In Tabaqat-i-Hasiri it 
is stated that he recited the ^utbah ; but Badaoni states that he minted also 
coins in his own name. [I have not yet seen any of his coins. Mr. Thomas 
in his ■ Initial Coinage of Bengal” notices the coins of Abauddiu’s successor, 
Ghiasnddin, struck in A.H. 616, see J.A.S., p. 354, p. 1, Vol. XLII for 1873]. 
It is also stated in Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (Pers. text, p. 159), that from excessive 
insolence, he divided the country of Iran and Turan amongst his adherents, 
and no one dared to suggest that those dominions did not pertain to him. 
One person complained of poverty to Alauddin, who enquired whence he 
came. On learning he came from Ispahan, he ordered his ministers to 
write out a doenment assigning lands in Ispahan to him ! 

It is stated in Tabaqat, that on escape from the custody of the Eotwal 
of Narkoti, Ali Mardan went to Sultan Qntbu-d-din, and received the Vice- 
royalty of Lakhnanti. When he crossed the Kosi river, Hnssamuddin from 
Deokot received him, conducted him to Deokot, where Ali Mardan was 
formally installed in power. He was cruel and ferocious, killed many ^ilji 
nobles, and the native chieftains trembled nnder him. The subjects as 
well as the soldiers were in disgust-with him. 

* His real name was Hnssamuddin Iwaz-bin Al-Husain. He was a 
lioble of Khilji and Garmsjr, and on joining BaWitiar ^ilji was first ap- 
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Labor, fell from bis horse, and died, and his son, Aram Shab, 
mounted the throne of Delhi, and the Empire fell into decay. 
Ghiasu-d-din establishing completely his rule over this province, 

pointed to fief of Kangor, (which lay south-east of Deokot) and next 
promoted to charge of the important northern military outpost of 
Deokot. On the appointment of Ali Mardan ^ilji to the rule of Bengal, 
he advanced to receive the new Viceroy on the banks of the Kosi river, 
and helped in the latter’s installation at Deokot. On the assassination 
by the Khilji nobles of Ali Mardan, who had since the death of Emperor 
Qntbuddin Aibak assumed independence, Hiissamuddin was elected 
chief of the Khilji oligarchy in Bengal in 609 or 610 A.H. Seeing the 
feebleness of Qutbuddin’s successor, Ar.am Shah, Hussamu-d-din assumed 
independence, made Lakhnanti his capital, and assumed the title of 
Sultan 6hiasu-d-diu about 612 A.H., and minted coins in his own name. 
Mr. Thomas in his “ Initial Coinage of Bengal” notices several coins of 
Sultan Ghiasu-d-dIn struck at Gaur or Lakhnanti between 614 and 620 
A.H. An examination of these coins indicates the interesting and curious 
fact that Ghiasn-d-dln had put himself in communication with the Khalifa 
of Baghdad so tar back as 620 A.H. (that is, earlier than Emperor Altamsh 
of Delhi who obtained similar honour in 626 A H.) and obtained a 
pontificial patent, recognizing the sovereign of Bengal amongst the 
Moslem hierarchy of the world. This circumstance, as suggested by 
Mr. Thomas, would also indicate that in those days there was freer sea 
and ocean-intercourse between the Musalmans along the shores of Bengal 
and the Arabs of the sea-ports of Basrah and Bagjhdad, than between 
Musalmans of more inland places in India and the Arabs of the aforesaid sea¬ 
ports. 

In 622 A.H., Emperor Altamsh from Delhi invaded Bengal, and on 
Sultan Gh iasuddin paying him tribute, peace was concluded. In 624 A.H. 
Sultan Nasirnddin, eldest sou of Emperor Altamsh, invaded Lakhnanti, 
whilst Ghiasnddin was engaged at Kamrnp and Bang (East Bengalj, and 
fought a battle with Sultan Ghiasuddin, on the latter’s return, and 
killed the latter, and succeeded to the rule over Bengal in a semi-sovereign 
capacity, with the approval of his father*. Emperor Altamyi, It is stated 
that Sultan Ghiasnddin extended and consolidated the Moslem sovereignty 
in Bengal, and extended his empire over Jajnagar (Orissa), Bang (East 
Bengal), Kamrud (or Kamrup, Western Assam), and Tirhut (see Tabaqat- 
i-Nasiri, Pers. text, p. 163.) Minhajns-Siraj, Author of Tabaqat-i-Nasiri who 
visited Lakhnanti shortly after in 641 A.H. and appreciated the material 
improvements effected by Ghiasuddin, pays him a high tribute (Pers. text, 
p. 161), a tribute which in 627 A H. Emperor Altamsh had also paid to the 
memory of this good and great sovereign, by decreeing that Ghiasuddin 
should in his grave be styled as a Sultan. Amongst his public works, 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri mentions that he founded the Port of Basket (Baaankot 
near Ganr), established mosqnes, and Public Halls, &c. 
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introduced tlie Khutbah and the coin in his own name, and to 
some extent aiTOgatinw to himself the sovereign power, be ruled 
over tbis country. And when the tbrone of Delhi by tbe accession 
of Sultan Fyiam.su-d-din Altamsh received eclat in the year G22 
A.H., tbe latter marcbed with his forces to Belifir, and invaded 
Lakbnauti. Sultan Ghiasu-d-din not finding strength in himself 
to stand an encounter, presented to the Einpeior thirty-eight 
elephants, eighty thousand rupees, togetlier nith various 
raluabtes and other presents, and enlisted himself amongst the 
adherents of the Emperor. Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altamidj 
introducing there the Khulhah and the coin in his own name 
and bestowing on his eldest son the title of Sultan Nasiiu-d-dini 
and entrusting to him the rule over the kingdom of Lakhnauti, and 
presenting to him the royal umbrella and staff, himself returned 
to the metropolis of Delhi. Sultan Ghiasu-d-din was just and 
liberal, and the period of his rule was twelve years. 

RULE OF SULT.4N NASlRU-D-DlN, SOX OF SULTAN 
i^AM-SU-D-Dix ALTAi\r.<5H, EMPEROR OF DELHL 

Sultan Xasiru-d-din succeeded to the rule of Bengal. After 
the return of Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altamsh towards Delhi, 
Qhiasu-d-dln who had gone towards the kingdom of Kamrup, 
returning, raised the standard of revolt. Sultan Xusiru-d-din killed 
him after a bloody engagement, and obtaining much booty, sent 
many valuables and presents of this country to many of his 
acquaintances at Delhi, and for three years and some months he 
continued.to rule over Bengal. In the year G2G A.H., at Lakhnauti, 
he tasted the untasty lotion of death.* And Hnssamu-d-din KhiljiS 

1 His body was brought to Delhi, and enshrined by the loving father in a 
beantiful mausoleum (known as the mausoleum of Sultan GhazI), about 
three miles west of the celebrated Qutb Minar. In thT^ inscription 
on the mausoleum, Nasirnddlii is entitled “ Emperor of the East ” or 
“ Malik-ul-Maluk-ul-Sharq.” Emperor Altamsh so much loved the memory 
of his eldest sou (the King of Bengal) that he bestowed his name 
(i.e., Kiisirndflln) on his (Emperor’s) yonnger son who afterwards mounted 
the throue of Delhi, after whom Tabaqat-i-Na?iri is named. 

» In Tabaqat-i-Xasiri, “ Balka Malik ^ilji.” The correct name appears 
to be Malik Ikhtiarnddin Balka, who assumed the title of Doulat Shah 
and minted coins. Mr. Thomas in his ‘‘Initial Coinage of Bengal” n^ees 
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who was one of the nobles of Md. Bakhtiar succeeded to the rule 
of Bengal. 

RULE OF ‘ALIU-D-DIN Mils'. 

'When Saltan Shamau-d-din Altarngh heard the news of the 
death of his beloved son, he observed the necessary ceremonies 
of mourning, and in the year 627 A. H. for the purpose of quench¬ 
ing the fire of insurrection which had appeared in Bengal after 
the death of Nasiru-d-din, proceeded to Lakhnauti, and after 
fighting with Malik Hussamu-d-din Khilji, who raising insurrec¬ 
tion had brought about complete disorder in the government of 
Bengal, captured him. After weeding out the root of insurrec¬ 
tion, and quelling the tumult of rebellion, he assigned the rule 
of that kingdom to Izzul-rnulk Malik ‘ Alau-d-din Khan.* And 
the latter devoting himself to the subjugation and administration 
of the country enforced in this country the Imperial E^utbah and 
coin. After ruling three years, he was recalled. 

ROLE OF SAIPU-D-DIN TURK.* 

After supercession of Izzu-l-mulk ‘Alau-d-din, Saifu-d-dln 
Turk received the Royal patent of Viceroyalty of Bengal. He, 

a coin of Doulat Shah struck in 627 A.H. To pnt down Doulat ^ah. Emperor 
Altamsh personally invaded Dengal for the second time in 627 A. H., defeated 
Donlat ^ah or lUtiarnddiii Balka, and entrnsted tlie government of Bengal 
to Alanddin Khan or AlHuddin Jani. (Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, Pers. text, p. 174). 

I In Badoni, “ Malik Alanddin Khafi, ” in Tabaqat-i-Nasiri “Alanddin 
Jani.” After his first invasion of Bengal, in 622 A.H., Snltfin Shamsnddin 
Altamsh separated Behar from Bengal, which was under Sultan Ghiasuddin ^ 
and left Alanddin Jani as its Governor. On Altamsh’s withdrawal, Sultan 
Ghiasuddin wrested Behar again from Alanddin Jani, and hence the second 
invasion of Bengal by Emperor Altamsh’s son. 

* The following account of him is abridged by me from Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 
the nearest contemporary account (Pers. text, p. 238}:— ” Malik Saifuddin 
Aibak Ighantat was a Turk of ^ata; he was a noble Malik, and was 
endowed with excellent qnalities. Sultan Nasirnddin Mahmud, King of 
Bengal, (son of Emperor Altamsh), purchased him. and kept him in his 
company, first appointing him as Aroir-ul-Majlis (Lord Chamberlain) and 
then conferring on him the fief of Sarsati. Subsequently, for his good 
services, he was appointed Governor of Behar, and next promoted to the 
10 
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too, occupied the Viceregal throne for three years, when he died 
of poison. 

RULE OF IZZU-D-DIN TUGHAN MAN.i 
Since the juggling sky at that time had thrown the reins of 

Viceroyalty of Bengal (LakhnautiJ, when Alaaddin Jani, the Bengal Viceroy, 
was recalled. He captured several elephants in Vilayet-i-Bang (East 
Bengal), sent them as presents to the Delhi Emperor (Shamsuddin Altamsh) 
and received the title of Ighantat. 

I The following account of him is summarised by me from Tabaqat-i- 
Nasiri, the nearest contemporary account (Pers. text, p. 242);—Malik Tujhan 
Khan Turki was comely in appearance, and noble in heart. He hailed 
from Khata. He was liberal and generous, endowed with noble qualities ; 
in liberality and generosity, and in conciliating and winning over people, 
he had no match in the army. When the Snl|,an (Emperor Altamsh) 
purchased him, he first became the Royal cup-bearer, next he was appointed 
Secretary and Keeper of the Imperial Seal (Dawat Dar). He lost the 
Imperial jewelled ink-pot, and was degraded to the office of Chashnigir 
(a taster to a prince), and after a hmg time, was appointed Superintendent 
of the Imperial stables (Amir-i-Akhur); and after some time, was appointed 
feudatory of Budaou, and next appointed Governor of Hehar, when Lakhnauti 
(Bengal) was conferred on Ighantat Saifuddin Aibak. At length when Saif- 
uddin died, Tughan Khan was appointed to the vacant Bengal (Lakhnauti) 
Viceroyalty. After the death of Sultan Najiruddin Mahmiid (son of Emperor 
Altamsh, and Viceroy of Bengal), between Tughan Khan and the feudatory of 
Lakhnauti named Lakor Aibak, who enjoyed the title of Anr Khan, ill-feeling 
broke out. Tughan Khan fought with Lakor Aibak before the fort of 
Basankot, close to Lakhnauti, defeated and killed the latter, and subdued 
both wings of Lakhnauti, one being in Radii on the side of Lakor (probably 
Nagor) and the other being in Barand, on the side of Deokot. At this 
time, Empress Raziah ascended the Imperial throne of Delhi, and Tughan 
Khan sent envoys with presents to Delhi, and received in return Imperial 
presents sent in charge of Qazi Jallaluddin. Tughan proceeded from 
Lakhnauti to Tirhut distiict, and acquired much booty and treasure. 
When Sultan Muizuddin Bahram Shiih ascended the Imperial throne of 
Delhi, Tughan ^5n sent the former also presents. When Sultiin Ahiuddin 
succeeded Bahram Shah, Bahauddin Hullal Sudani invaded Ondh, 
Manikpur, and liarah and cast eyes on the eastern provinces, and so Tughan 
^han went to Karah and Manikpur, (to conciliate Bahauddin and to turn 
him back), and in Ondh met Minhaju-s-Siraj, (author of Tabaqat-i-Nasiri), 
and with the latter went back to Lakhnauti in 641 A.H. At this time 
the Rajah of Jajnagar (Orissa) committed depredations in Lakhnauti. 
Tughan ]^an that year, by way of reprisal, invaded Jajnagar (Minhaju- 
s-Siraj accompanying him) and reached and stormed the fort of Baktasan, 
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the empire of Delhi into the hands of Snltin Baziah,i daughter 
of Saltan Shamsn-d-din Altamgh, daring her reign, the Viceroyalty 

which ia on the Orisav frontier. Fighting ensued, and the Musalmans 
were defeated. Tughan Khan returned to Lakhnauti, sent Sharfn-l-mulk 
Ashari to the Emperor of Delhi, to seek for help. Under Emperor’s order, 
a large army led by Tamar Khan Qamruddin Qiran, feudatory of Oudh 
was sent to Lakhnauti, in order to repel and chastise the infidels of 
Jajnagar (Orissa) The Rajah of Jajnagar invaded Lakhnauti, owing 
to Musalmans in the previous expedition having demolished the Orissa 
fort of Katasan (or Baktasan). The Orissans first took Lakor (probably 
Nagor), and slaughtered a large body of Musalmans including the Command¬ 
ant of Lakor, named Fakhrul Mnlk Karimuddin, and then approached 
the gate of Lakhnauti, but after fighting retreated. Then between 
Tnghan Khan and Tamar ^an ill-feeling ensued, and they fought against 
each other, and on both sides many were killed. By the intercession 
of Minhaju-s-Siraj (author of Tabaqat-i-Nasiri) peace was brought about 
between the two, on condition that Lakhnauti would be left to Tamar 
Khiin. and Tughtn Khan with his treasures and elephants and effects 
would retire to Delhi. Tughan did so (in his company being Minhaju- 
s-Siraj); the Emperor loaded him with presents, bestowed on him 
the Governorship of Oudh, whilst Tamar Khan held the Bengal 
Vioeroyalty. On the same night, both died, Tamar Khan ut Lakhnantit 
and Tnghan in Oudh ! ” 

It would appear from the above that the invasion of Bengal by Mughals 
nnder Chaugiz Khan referred to in the text, is a myth and a mistake for the 
invasion of Lakhnauti by the Hindus of Jajnagar (Orissa). The mistake 
is repeated in many histories, but Tabaqat’s account is the moat reliable, 
as its author was an eye-witness of the affair. 

t The daughter of Emperor Altamsh. named Raziah, ascended the throne 
of Delhi in accordance with her father’s wishes in 634 A.H. (1236 A.C.) 
The sight of an unveiled Moslem Empress seated on the Imperial 
throne of Delhi, struck all Indo-Moslem eyes in those days as a curious 
phenomenon, and hence our author’s expression, “Juggling sky.” She 
reigned for three years from 1236 A.C. to 1239 A.C. According to 
Badaoni, the Empress was endowed with excellent qualities, and was 
brave, generous and intelligent. She followed the path of equity and the 
principles of justice, and set in order the affairs which had remained in con¬ 
fusion during the brief reign of her step-brother Sultan Ruknuddin Firuz 
Shah. She set before her the pursuit of beneficence as the object of her 
ambition, and made Kizamul Jnnaidi, Chief Vizier. The Empress came out 
of the curtain, wore masculine garments, such as a tnuio and a Kullah, and sat 
on the throne. According to Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, she was put to death by 
the Hindus. She was learned in the Qoran, indnstrions in public business, 
firm and energetic in every crisis. Indeed, she was a great woman and a great 
Qneen. 
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of Lakhnaatl was bestowed on Izzu-d-din Tn gh an Khan. The latter 
devoted liimself to the administration of the country, and for a 
period was successful. When in the j’car 639 A.H. Sultan 
Alau-d-din Masud ascended the throne of Delin', Tnghan Khan sent 
many presents and valuables to the Emperor of Dehli in charge 
of Sharfu-l-Mulk Sanqari, and the Emperor sent to Izzu-d-din 
Tughan Khan in charge of Qazi Jalalu-d-din, Governor of Oudh, 
a-ruby-laid umbrella and a special lobe of honour. And in the 
year 642 A.H., thirty thousand Mn gh al soldiers of Changiz Khan, 
making an incursion into the kingdom of Lakhnauti through 
the passes of the northern mountains, created much confusion. 
Malik Izza-d-din sent an account of this to Sultan Alau-d-din. 
On hearing of this, the Emperor despatched to Lakhnauti a 
large force under Malik Qurabeg Tamar Khan, who was one of 
the servants of Khwajah Tash, for assisting Tnghan Khan. At 
the time of engagement, the Mnghal foi’ces not being able to give 
battle returned to their country, vanquished. In the meantime, on 
certain occasions between Izzu-d-diu Tn gh an Khan and Malik 
QurabSg Tamar Onu, dissension set in; consequently, Sultan 
Alau-d-din, in accordance with the saying “Two rulers cannot 
rule over oue country,” appointed Malik Qurabeg Tamar Khan 
to be ruler of Lakhnauti, and recalled to Dehli Malik Izzu-d-din 
Tnghan K|)an. Tu^an Khan ruled for 13 years and some 
months. 

- 0 - 

RULE OF MALIK QURABEG TAMAR KHAN.* 

After supercession of Malik Izzu-d-din Tughan Khan, Qurabeg 
Tamar Khan, becoming ruler of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, set 

1 Malik Qurabeg Tamar Khan or Qamru-d-din Qiran Tamar Khan was 
Governor of Bengal from 642 A.H. to 644 A.H., when he died. 

An account of his career in Bengal already appears in a previous note 
His previous career may, however, be noticed here. I summarise it from 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (Pers. text, p. 247), which is a contemporary account:— 
“ Mallik Tamar Khan Turk was virtuous and polished in manners, very ener¬ 
getic and generous and active and brave. He had a handsome appearance. 
Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altamsh purchased him for 60,000 chital, appointed him 
Deputy Superintendent of the Uoyal Stables, whilst Tnghan Khan was the 
Chief Superintendent. In the reign of Empress Baziah, he became feuda¬ 
tory of Kananj, and fought in the expedition against Eahwar and Malwah, 
and rendered good services. He received fief of Karah, and also did good 
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himself to administrative affaii-s. After ruling ten years, he died. 
And in the reign of Emperor Nasirn-d-dini Mahmud, son of 
Saltan Shamsu-d-din AItam§h in the year 655 H. the Viceroyalty 
of Lakhnauti was entrusted to Malik Jalaln-d-din !Qan, 

-o- 

KULE OF MALIK JALALU-D-DiN iffiAN.* 

When Malik Jalalu-d-din Khan succeeded to the Viceroyalty 
of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, he ruled over it for a year more 
or less, and in the year 656 A.H. he was superceded, and Arsalan 
Khan was appointed Viceroy of that province. 

RULE OF ARSALAN MAN.* 

When Arsalan Khan became Viceroy of Lakhnauti, he devot- 
ad himself to administrative matters. He asserted some amount 
of independence. In the year 657 A.H., he sent two elephants 
and much jewellery and rare staffs to Saltan Na^iru-d-din, and 
shortly after died at Lakhnauti. 

service there. On the death of Nasim-d-din, he was appointed Governor of 
Ondh. Whilst at Ondh, he invaded all the eastern tracts inclnding Tirhnt, 
and carried olf immense booty. He was thence sent to Lakhnanti to help 
Tnghan ^an in repelling the Ooriya invasion, and after that settled down 
in Bengal as its Viceroy. 

1 After him the Tnbaqat-i-Nasiri is named; it is a general history of 
India from the commencement of Mnsalman Buie down to 658 A.H. 
(1260 A.C.) Sultan Nasiru-d-dln succeeded Sultan Al.an-d-dlu to the throne 
of Delhi in 1346 A.C. His Vizier was Ghiasn-d-din Balban (afterwards Em¬ 
peror Balban). Of the six years which intervened between 658 A.H. and 
664 A.H. (the date of assumption of sovereignty by Emperor Balban) there 
is no known historical work. The Tarikh Firuz Shahi of Ziau-d-din Bami 
only began from ^iasn-d-din Balban’s reign. Emperor Balban reigned from 
1265 to 1287 A.C. 

S Jalaluddin Masud, Malik Jani ^ilji Khan, became Governor of 
Bengal in 656 A.H. 

I do not find any detailed account of him given in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. 

S Izzn-d-din Balban was Governor of Bengal in 657 A.H., in which 
year he was attacked by Taju-d-din Arsalan ^an Sanjar-i-Khwarizmi. who 
was subsequently captured or killed at Lakhnauti by Izzn-d-din. Hence 
Taju-d-din Arsalan Kh an cannot count amongst Governors of Bengal (see 
Blochmann’s Contr. to Hist, and Geog. of Bengal, and Tabaqat-i-Na?iri, 
Pers. text, p. 267). 
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RULE OF MUHAMMAD TATAR KBAN.i 

After the death of Arsalan Khan, his son, Md. Tatar Khan, who 
was illustrious for his bravery, liberality, heroism and honesty, 
becoming independent in his mle of Laklinauti, did not much 
bend his head in submission to Emperor Nasiru-d-din. And after 
a while, he had the Khutbah in the kingdom of Laklinauti recited 
in his own name, and for some time he passed in this wise. And 
when in the year 664 A.H. the throne of Dehli received eclat 
from the accession of Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Balban, and the fame 
of high aspiration and steadiness and high ambition of that 
Emperor spread to all sides, Md. Tatar Khan, using foresight, 
sent sixty-three head of elephants, together with other presents, 
to Dehli. As this was the first year of his accession, Sultan 
Ghiasu-d-din Balban considering this an auspicious augury, illu¬ 
minated the City with lamps, and the nobles, feudatories and the 
principal officers presenting nazar became recipients of gifts. 
And the envoys of Muhammad Tatar Kban, after being loaded 
with presents, got permission to return. Tatar Khan pleased with 
the Imperial gifts,submitted and enrolled himself in the ranks of 
the Emperor’s Omara. Sultan ^iasu-d-din Balban appointed a 
Turkish slave named Tughral to the Viceroyalty of Lakhnanti.* 

1 Muhammad Arsalan Tatar Khan, son of Avsalan ^an Sanjar, had 
been for some time Governor of Bengal, when the Emperor Balban 
ascended the throne (66-1 A.H.) (See Tariyi Firnz Shahi, by Ziau-d-din 
Barni, Pers. text, pp. 53 and 66.) He was generous, liberal and brave. After a 
few years he was succeeded by Tughral. who proclaimed himself king, under 
the title of Sultan Mughisu-d-din. 

* This account differs slightly from Professor Blochmann’s conclusions 
derived from inscriptions and the evidence of coins, as set forth in his Contri¬ 
butions to the History and Geography of Bengal. Professor Blochmann holds 
that on the death of Muhammed Tatar Khan, whicli took place shortly after 
Balban’s accession, Sher ^an was appointed Imperial Governor of 
Lakhnanti; that Sher Khan was succeeded in the office by Amin ^an, 
whose Deputy or Naib was Tughral. Tughral heard of Balban’s illnesst 
attacked and defeated Amin Khan, and proclaimed himself king of 
Bengal under the title of Sultan Mnghisu-d-diu (A.C. 1279). Balban 
recovered from his illness shortly after, invaded Bengal in person, defeated 
Tn^ral, at some place near Sunargaon, where Danuj Kai was the zemindar 
(Tarikh-i-Pimz Shahi. p. 87), and in 681 H. (A.C. 1282) before leaving Bengal 
conferred the throne of Bengal on his (the Emperor Balban’s) son, Bnghra 
^han, who assumed the title of Sultan Nasiru-d-diii. Najiru-d-din appears to 
have died in 691 H. (1292 A.C.}, that is about five years after the death of lus 
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RULE OF TUOTRAL, STYLED SULTlN MUGHISU-D- 

DlN. 

Tn gh ral became Viceroy of Lakhnanti. In that, in liberality 
and bravery, courage and sagacity he was unequalled, in a short 
time he brought the kingdom of Lakhnauti to subjection and 
order, and subjugated Kamrup (Western Assam). In the year 
678 A.H. he marched with his forces from Lakhnauti to Jajnagar, 
and vanquishing the Rajali of that place, obtained many elephants 
and much riches and chattels and stuffs. In tliat Sultan Grhiasn- 
d-din Balban had become old, and both of his sons were at Multan 
with large forces engaged in fighting the Mnghals, the kingdom 
of Lakhnanti was lost sight of. In consequence of this circum¬ 
stance, Tu^ral failed to despatch elephants and booty to the 
Emperor. And also as at the time the Emperor was sick at Delhi, 
and had not come out of the palace for one month, and rumours 
of his death had spread in the Empire, Tn gh ral finding the field 
completely open, sallied out, and collecting a laige force proclaimed 
himself Sultan Mu|^isu-d-din, and unfurling on his head the red 
Royal umbrella, had the Khutbah in that country recited after his 
own name. Simultaneously with this event, the Emperor recovered 
health, and royal edicts announcing the recovery were received. 
Tu^ral, not becoming ashamed of what he had done, struck the 
hand of disloyalty on the hem of hostility. When Sultan 
Ghiasn-d-din Bnlban became aware of this, he despatched Malik 
Abtakin who had long hairs, and who had tlie title of Amin 
Khan and was Governor of Oudh, appointing him generalissimo 

illastrions father Emperor Balban. For a full account of Tnghral styled Sul¬ 
tan Mughisa-d-din, see Tabiwjat-i-Niisiri(Pers. text, p. 261), and also Tarikh-i- 
Firnz Shahi (Pera. text, pp. 81 to 94), by Zian-d-diii Barni. Before becoming 
Governor of Bengal, he held the following offices: Cliashnigir (Taster to a 
prince) under Shamsu-d-din Altanish ; Amir-nl Majlis or Lord Chamberlain 
under Emperor Rnknn-d-din, Superintendent of Elephants, next Superintend¬ 
ent of Stables under Empress Raziah, feudatory of Tabarhind under Sultan 
Alau-d-din, next feudatory of Kanauj and Governor of Oudh, and next Vice- 
roy of Bengal. He invaded Jajnagar (Orissa), Oudh and Kamrup (lYestern 
Assam) successfully, and then proclaimed his independence. Tnghral was 
active and energetic, bold and courageous, liberal and generous. It is worthy 
of note that in this connection, the author of TariUi-i-Firnz Sliuhi (p. 93), 
for the first time uses expressions like these, “ Iqllm-i-Laklinauti,” “ Iqlim-i- 
Sunargaon,” “ Arsah-i-Bangalali,"—indicating that Tughral had considerably 
etttended his Bengal Satrapy. 
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of the expedition, and also Viceroy of Lakhnanti, together with 
other nohles, such as Tamar ]^an Shamsi, Malik Taju-d-din, sou 
of ‘Ali San,^ and Jamalu-d-din Qandaharl, for destroying 
Tughral. And when Malik Abtakin with a large force crossed 
the river Sro, and marched towards Lakhnanti, Tu gh ral. too, with 
a large force came to encounter him. In that, in bravery and 
generosity, he was matchless, some nobles and soldiers desei ting 
Amin !^an joined Tu^ral, so that on the day of engage¬ 
ment the force of Amin !^an was routed. And when Amin 
Khan being vanquished retreated to Ouilh, the Emperor hearing 
of this became anxious and perplexed, ordered that Amin Khan 
should be hanged at the gate of Oudh, and afterwards appointed 
Malik Tarmini with a large force for destroying Tughral. And 
Tughral making a bold attack vanquished this force also, and 
obtained much booty. 

Owing to strength of fortune, 
that rampant lion. 

Twice rout^ the army of the enemy. 

Sultan ^iasu-d-din, on hearing this bad news, became 
dejected and anxious, and made kingly efforts, and boldly resolved 
to march out himself, and ordered that numerous boats should be 
kept ready in the rivers Jon and Ganges, and he himself on the 
pretext of a hunting excursion went towards Sanim and Samanah. 
Appointing Malik Sunaj to be governor of Samanah, he took his 
young son, Bu gh ra Khan, with a select force in his own company, 
and passed from Samanah to Doab. Leaving Maliku-l-Umara- 
Fakhrn-d-din KobcSl to rule as Viceroy at Dehli in his absence, 
he crossed the Ganges, and not heeding that it was the rainy 
season, by forced marches, proceeded towards Lakhnanti. 
Tughral who in this interval had collected his efficient troops, 
marched in state towards Jajnagar with his treasures and a large 
army, and planned to take it and to encamp there, and subse¬ 
quently to return to Lakhnanti, when the Emperor would return 
to Dehli. But when the Emperor reached Lakhnanti, after stay, 
ing there a few days, he despatched General Hassamu-d-din 
Vakil-dar Barbag (Secretary of State), who was the grandfather 
of the author of the Tarikh-i-Fimz ShaJii, to snbjngate the 

I In TarijA-i-Pimz Shahi, “ Qntlogh Khan ghamsi.” 
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kingdom of Lakhnanti, and the Emperor himself marched towards 
Jajnagar/ to chastise Tu gh ial. At the time, when the Emperor 
reached the confines of Sunargaon, Bliuj Rai,* who was the Zamin- 
dar of that place, enrolled himself in the ranks of the Imperial 
adherents, and promised that in case Tu gh ral attempted to escape 
across the river,® he would prevent his doing so. But when the 
Emperor swiftly passing from that place marched several stages, 
the trace of Tughral was lost, and no one could give a clue to his 
whereabouts. The Emperor ordered Malik Barbak Baras* that 
he should march ahead ten or twelve Karoh with seven thousand 
chosen cavalry. Although these tried every means of pursuit and 
search, they could obtain no trace of Tu^ral. One day, Malik 
Muhammad Tirandaz,® the ruler of Koel,® and his brother, Malik 
Muqaddar, separating themselves from the vanguard force, with 
thirty or forty troopers marched ahead. Suddenly, on a field they 
came across some grocers. Arresting these, they made enquiries, 
and in order to frighten them, they commenced slaughter by 
breaking the neck of one; then the others cried out:—“ If your object 
is to obtain good.s and provisions, whatever we have, you may take; 
but spare our lives.” Malik Muhammad Tirandaz said : “ We 
have no concern with your goods and stores: our object is to 
ascertain the whereabouts of Tu gh ral. If you show the way, your 
lives and things would be spared ; otherwise whatever will befal 
you, will be the consequence of your misconduct.” The grocers 
said : “ We carried food-grains to the camp of Tughral,^ and now 

t From the manner of description given here, the Jajnagar here referred 
to would seem not to be in Orissa, but some place in East Bengal (probably 
Tipperah). For an exhaustive and interesting discussion on “ Jajnagar,” 
see Bloclimann’s “ Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal.” 

S In Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahl, “ DanuJ Eai,” (p. 87). 

® Prob.'ibly the river Brahmaputra or Slegna is meant. Sunargaon is situate 
on the banks of the Br.ihmaputra, 13 miles S -E. of Dacca. For a contempo¬ 
rary and graphic description of Emperor Ghiasu-d-din Balban’s expedition 
to Bengal, see Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi (pp. 83-94 Pers. text.) 

♦ In Ferishta, “ Barbaq Barlas.” in Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi “ Barik Begtaras.” 

® In Tarikh-i-Firnz Shahi. ( ” Malik Muhammad Sherandaz,” p. 88). 

* Koel is a tehsil in Aligarh District. 

1 From the description given, Tu gh ral alias Sultan Mughisn-d-dln would 
appear to have pitched his tenc at the time on the western banks of the 
Brahmaputra not very far from Sunargaon. Or, one might imagine him 
at this point of time having shifted his tent further eastward to the 
western bank of the Megna, opposite perhaps to the old ferry of Manicknagar 
11 
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we are returning from there. Between you and Tughral, there i.s 
a distance of half a farsakh. To-day he is encamping there ; to¬ 
morrow he will march to Jajnagar.” Malik Muhammad Tirandaz 
sent the grocers with two troopers to Malik Barbak Baras, and sent 
word that after ascertaining the truth from the grocers, he should 
march up swiftly, so that Tu gh ral might not march to the 
Vilayet of Jajnagar which is in the kingdom of Bengal, and leagu¬ 
ing with the people of that part, might not hide himself in a 
jungle. And he himself with troopers went forward, and saw 
the tent of- Tughral. and his array resting in false security, and 
his elephants and horses grazing about. Availing himself of the 
opportunity, he rushed with his cavalry towards the camp of 
Tn^ral. No one opposed their progress, fancying that they 
were officers attached to the army of Tughi-al. When they 
arrived in front of Tughral’s tent, all of a sudden drawing their 
swords, they killed every one they found in the Audience-Hall, 
and shouted out that the kingdom of Bengal pertained to the 
Empire of Balban. Tughral fancied that the Emperor had him¬ 
self arrived. Becoming totally confounded, he slipped out in 
great perplexity by the bath-room door, and mounting an un¬ 
saddled horse, and not mustering his own adherents, owing to 
great confusion of mind, he intended to plunge into the river near 
the soldiers’ quarters, and then to swim across to Jajnagar. As 
misfortune would have it, owing to the disappearance of Tughral 
all his officers, soldiers and followers turned towards different 
directions. And Malik Muqaddar, at whose hands the slaughter 
of Tn^ral had been destined, marched in pursuit of Tu gh ral, 
and encountered him on the river-bank. Then Malik Muqaddar 
shot a shooting arrow at Tughral’s shoulder, dismounted the latter 
from his horse, and himself dismounting from his own hoise sever¬ 
ed Tughral’s head from the body. Seeing that the followers of 
Tughral were searching for their master, Malik Muqaddar hid 
Tu^ral’s head in the mud by the river-side, and flung his body 
into the river, and pulling off his own garments, he set himself to 
washing them. At this moment, Tn^ral’s soldieis arrived, 

across the river, or somewhere close to the modern Bhoyrab Bazar ferry 
seriously planning to cross over on boats from the Dacca aide to the Tipperat 
tract (which has been identified here with Jajnagar), with the old and 
powerful Emperor of Delhi (Ghiasu-d-din Balban) shadowing him. This JSj- 
nagar, therefore, in Bengal, is different from Jajnagar in Orissa. 
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shouting out “ Lord of the world! Lord of the world! ” and 
searched for Tn gh ral. Not finding him, they took to their heels. 

They shot an arrow at his heart,’ 

Dismounted him from his horse, and cut off his head. 

When Tn gh ral at that place was killed owing to his in- 
alertness, 

One shout arose from every side. 

The adherents of Tn gh ral were completely routed. 

From the absence of their leader, tuey were all cowed down. 

At this time Malik Barbak Baras* arrived, and Muqaddar run¬ 
ning forward announced the joyful tidings of the victory. Malik 
Barbak applauding him sent a despatch to the Emperor, announcing 
the victory, together with the head of Tu gh ral. On the following 
day, together with the booty and prisoners of Tn^raTs army, he 
proceeded himself to the Emperor, and narrated the story of the 
victory. And Malik Muhammad Tirandaz* was promoted to the 
first rank, and his brother Malik Muqaddar^ received the title of 
Tu gh ral-kush (“ Tughral-slaver ’’I. and was raised to the peerage. 
Saltan G^iasu-d-din Balban after this marched back to Lakhnautl, 
and set himself to the work of chastisement. Along both sides of 
the road passing through the market-place of the City, putting up 
scaffolds, the Emperor hanged such adherents of Tn gh ral as had 
been taken prisoners, and capturing their women and children, 
wherever found, he had them slaughtered at Lakhnautl, after 
putting tliem to indescribable tortures. Till that time, none of 
the Emperors of Dehli had slaughtered the children and women 
of miscreants.^ After this, the Emperor bestowed the kingdom of 

i These verses, with slight variatioDS, have been borrowed vei-y 
probably from Amir Khusran, the poet-laureate of Emperor Ghiasu-d-din 
Balban. 

* In Tarilch Firnz Shahi (p. 88.) Malik Barbak Bektars. 

® In Taritt Firnz Shahi {p. 88) Malik Muhammad Shirandaz. 

* From Taritt Firnz Shahi (pp. 88, 90 and 91) Malik Muqqadar and 
Tughral-kush would seem to be two different individuals. 

t The author of Tari^ Firnz Shahi remarks that on both sides of the 
principal bazaar of Lakhnautl that was more than one karoh long, scaffolds 
were set up, and men, women and children were hanged. Such cruelty, 
sorrowfully remarks Zian-d-din Bami, had never before been perpetrated by 
Musalman sovereigns of Delhi. (See pp. 91-92 Taritt Firuz Shahi). 



Lakhnauti on his own son, Buj^hra lOian,! giving him at the 
same time the treasures, etc., and other valuables of Tnghral that 

I Bughra Khan, younger son of Emperor Balban, assumed the royal 
title of Sultan Nasirn-d-diii at his delation to the throne of Bengal, Ho 
was the first of a succession of Balhani Kings who ruled over Bengal, 
from 1283 A.C. to 1331 A.G. (or 681 A.H. to 731 A.H.) and had mostly 
their court at Sunargaon near Dacca. Nasiru-d-din Bughra ^an, son of 
Emperor Balhan, reigned over Bengal from 681 H. to 691 (1282 A.C. to 
1292 A.C.) and was succeeded hy his son Euknu-d-din who assumed the 
title of Sultan Kai-Kans. From inscriptions found at Gangarampur and 
Khagol, near Lakhisarai, he appears to have heen alive in 697 H. (A.C. 
1297). Mr. Thomas has published coins of this King bearing the dates 
691,693,691, 69.5 He appears to have been succeeded by his brother 

who reigned under the name of Shamsu-d-din Firuz .Shah. Firnz Shah had 
several sons, namely, Bu gh ra Khan. Nasiru-d-din, Ghiasu-d-din or Bahadur 
Khan. Qutlu Khan, and Hatim Kh an. The third son, Ghiasu-d-din, made 
conquests in Eastern Bengal, established himself at Sunargaon near Dacca) 
and struck coins from 1311 A.C. under the name of Bahadur Shah. The 
fifth son Hatim Khan was in 1309 and 1315 A.C. Governor of Oudh. Firuz 
Shah died in 718 H. (1318 A.C.) Quarrels the n broke out between the 
several sons of Firuz Shah, who was succeeded by his eldest son who took 
the title of §hahabu.d-din Bughra §iah who ruled at Lakhnauti in 1318-19. 
Soon after his accession, Bughra Shah was defeated by his brother Bahadur 
§hah who reigned at Sunargaon. Bughra .Sliah and his brother Nasiru-d-din 
took refuge with Emperor Tughlub Shah who in 1320 bad mounted the throne 
of Delhi. Qutlu ^5n, another brother, was killed by Bahadur Shah who 
was now supreme King over Bengal and Behar, and held a magnificent 
Court at Sunargaon. 

At the instigation of Bughra Shah and Nasiru-d-din, the fugitives (says 
Ibn Batutah), Emperor Tughlak Shah invaded Bengal. When the Imperial 
army left Delhi, Bahadur Shah retired to Sunargaon, whilst Nasiru-d-din 
joining the Emperor at Tirhut came with the latter to Lakhnauti, when the 
Emperor confirmed Nasiru-d-din as Governor of Lakhnauti. The Emperor 
sent his adopted son Tatar Khan, Governor of Zafarabad (near Jaunpnr) with 
an army to operateagainst Sultan Bahadur Sliah, who was captured and sent 
to Delhi with a chain round his neck. At this time, also, two additional 
distinct Provinces in Bengal were constituted, viz., Sunargaon and Satgaon, 
each being placed under a Military Governor ; whilst Behar was separated 
from Bengal. Sunargaon was placed under Tatar Khan. 

With the accidental death of Emperor Tughlak Shah and the acces¬ 
sion of his sncoesaor Emperor Mnhammad Shah Tughlak, other changes 
took place in the administration of Bengal. The new Emperor released 
Bahadur Shah, allowed him to return to Sunargaon, on condition that the 
Bengal coinage was to bear the joint names of Bahadur Shah and the Emperor 
Muhammad Tughlak, and also that in the ^utfiah the names of both were to 
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had been captured, except the elephants ; and conferring on him 
the title of Saltan Nasiru-d-din, he placed on the son’s head the 
royal umbrella, and allowed also the Khntbah to be recited and the 
coin to be minted in his name. And at the time of departure, the 
Emperor giving his son some parting advice,* said : “ It is not 

discreet for the king of Lakhnauti, be he a relation or a stranger, 
to quarrel with or rebel against the Emperor of Delhi. And if 
the Emperor of Delhi marches to Lakhnauti, the ruler of Lakhnauti 
should retreating take refuge in some distant corner, and when 
the Emperor of Delhi withdraws, he should return to Lakhnauti, 
and resume his woi k. And in the levy of revenue from sub¬ 
jects, he should observe the middle course, that is, he should 
not levy such a low amount, that they should become refractory 
and disloyal, nor such an excessive amount, that they should be 
ground down and oppressed. And he should pay such an amount 
of salary to his officers, that it may suffice for them from year 
to year, and that tliey may not be pinched in regard to their 
necessary expenses. In matters of administration, he should take 
counsel with wise people who ai’e sincei’e and loyal; and in the 
enforcement of orders, he should abstain from self-indulgence, and 

be recited, Tatar Khan who was hitherto Military Governor of Sunargaon, 
received the title of Baiirara Khan, and was stationed at Sunargaon at the 
Court of Bahadur ^ah, as a sort of Imperial Resident. Xasiru-djlln was 
continued as Subordinate Governor of Lakhnauti, 

In 726 A.H. (1326 A.C.), Nasiru-d-din died, and Muhammad ^ah 
appointed Malik Bidar Khiiji as Governor of Lakhnauti with the title of 
Qadr Khan. Bahadur SL'ah, the king, at Sunargaon, attempted soon after 
to throw off all outward signs of allegiance to the Emperor, who sent an 
army to Bahram’s assistance, Bahadur Shah, the last Bengal Balbani 
sovereign, and the last royal representative of the house of Emperor Ghiasu- 
d-din Balban, was defeated and put to death about 731 A.H. or 1331 
A.C. Bengal remained Imperialist till the death of Bahram Kh.un in 1338 
A.C., when Fattru-d-din successfully revolted, killed Qadr Khan and 
established the independence of Bengal. (See Blochmann’s contribution 
to History of Bengal, Thomas’ Initial coinage, Ibn-i-Batutah, Tarikh 
Firuz Shkhi, pp. 92, 181, 234, 450, 451, 461, 480). 

t The pieces of solemn advice given by Emperor Balban to his son 
Bughra Khan, at the time of former's departure from Bengal, are set forth 
in detail in the Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi (pp. 95 to 106), and will repay perusal. 
They contain golden rules for the conduct of sovereigns, and indicate that 
this Mnsalman Emperor cherished a noble and exalted ideal of kingly duties 
and responsibilities. 
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should not act unjustly fiom selfishness. In the care for the condi¬ 
tion of the array, he should not be ncfrligcnt. and he should consider 
it incumbent upon himself to show them considerateness and to win 
tlieir hearts, and he should not allow negligence and indolence to 
intervene. And whoever tempts yon away from this coarse, yon 
should look upon him as your enemy, and yon should not listen to 
his talk. You should seek protection with persons who relinquish¬ 
ing this world, have dedicated themselves to God’s service. 

Help from the old hems of saints. 

Is stronger than the sirength of a hundred walls of 
Alexandei'.” 

After this, bidding adieu to his son, llie Emperor returned to 
Delhi, by forced marcho.s, after three months.! The period of the 
rule of Tnghral in Bengal was twenty-five years and some months. 


RULE OF BUGHRA KHAN, STYLED SULTAN NASIRU- 
D-DIN, SON OF EMPEROR GHIASU-D-DiN BALBAN. 

When Sultan Nasiru-d-din became ruler of the kingdom of 
Lakhnautl, after some time, his elder brother who was named 
Sultan Muhammad and was known as Khan-i-Siahid* was killed 
at Multan, fighting against the Mughals. And Sultan Ghiasn-d- 
din Balkan who was much attached to him, became dejected by 
his death, and summ,)ned Saltan Nasiru-d-din from Lakhnanti. 
When the latter reached Delhi, after observing the necessary 
mourning ceremonies for his elder brother, he attempted to 
console the heart of his father. The Emperor said : “ The death 

of yoar brother has made me sick and feeble, and soon the time of 

1 In Tarikh Firnz Shahi (p. 107), “ after three years." 

2 Sultan Muhammad, eldest son of Emperor ^iasu-d-din Balban, was 
Imperial Viceroy of Multan Province or Vilayet .at this time. This Prince 
was brave, gallant and accomplished, and he fell gallantly fighting between 
Lahore and Dibalpur against the Mughul hordes under Tamar from Central 
Asia who were harrying at this time the North-Western frontier of India- 
Hence the Prince is styled “ Khan-i-Shahid ” or " Martvred Prince or 
Chief.” His de.ath was a great shock to the aged Emperor. (See Tarikh-i- 
Firuz Shahi, pp. 109-10). The Prince was a patron of learning, and to his 
court at Multan were attached the celebrated poets, Amir Khusrau and Amir 
Hasan, for whose biographical sketch, see Badaoni, Vol. 1, pp. 200-201, 
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my departure from the world shall approach. At this time, yonr 
separation from me is not proper, because besides yourself, I have 
no other heir. Your son, Kaiqubad, and your nephew, Kai Khusrau. 
are young, and have no experience of life. Should the Empire 
fall into their hands, they would be incapable of defending it, and 
you would have to pay homage to either who might ascend the 
throne of Dellii. Therefore, it is meet that you should remain 
with me ” Nasiru-d-din, according to his father’s request, re¬ 
mained with his father. But on seeing his father regain some 
health, he quickly under pretext of hunting went out of the city, 
and without taking leave of the Emperor returned to Lakhnauti. 
The Emperor, being affected at this, again fell ill, and in the year 
685 A.H., passed from this transitory world. And when Sultan 
Muizu-d-din Kaiqubad, after the death of his grand-father, at the 
age of eighteen years, mounted the throne of Delhi, in consequence 
of youth, indulging in frivolities and dissipations, he became un¬ 
mindful of the affairs of the Empire, excepting women and wine.^ 
And Malik Kizamu-d-din setting himself to the destr uction of the 
Balbani family, induced Muizu-d-din to call his cousin Kaikhusrau 
from Multan, and to kill him on the way, and to dismiss many of 
the loyal Umara. Sultan Nasiru-d-din Bughra Khan at Lakhnauti, 
on receiving news of the negligence of his son, and of the over¬ 
bearing influence of Malik Nizamu-d-din, wrote to his son letters 
containing instructions, and by insinuations and hints, advised 

1 Ziauddin Barni, autlior of Taiitt-i-Firuz ShaliT (p. 121) states that 
shortly before his death in 686 A.H. (1287 A.C.), the aged and venerable Em¬ 
peror Ghiasg-d-din Balban summoned to his presence in his palace in Delhi, 
Malik-nl-Umara Fakhra-d-din Kotwal (or police commissioner) of Delhi, 
Khwajah Hussain Basri, the Vizier or Prime Minister, and some oirhers, and 
instructed Aiem to place Kai Khusiaa, son of Sultiin Mohammad, on the 
throne. After the Emperor’s death, however, the Kotwal and his party placed 
Kaiqubad, son of Sultan Nasirn-d-diii Bnghia Khan (King of Bengal, !ind 
second son of the Emperor) on the throne. The personnel of Sultan 
Muizu-d-din Kaiqubad’s administration consisted of (1) JIalik-ul-Umara 
Kotwal of Delhi, (2) Nizarau-d-din, nephew of Malik-ul-Umara, who 
became Dadbig or Chief Justice, and subsequently Wazir or Prime Minister, 
(3) Malik Quamu-d-din who became Wakildar or Administrator-General. 
Emperor Kaiqubad, who was a boy of seventeen years, was addicted to 
pleasures, and spent most of his time in the charming pleasure-villa of 
Kilukhari, in the suburbs of Delhi Nizaniu-d-din the Wazir who now 
assumed the title of Nizamn-l»Mnlk, set about devising means to destroy 
the house of Balban (see Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi. p. 132) 
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him to beware of the wily enemy in the person of Nizamn-d-din. 
It was of no use In despair, two years after the death of Emperor 
Balban, in the year 687 A.H., with the object of conqneiing the 
province of Delhi, and chastising his son, Nasiru-d-din Bughra 
Khan marched with his army. On reaching Behar, Sultan 
Nasiru-d-din passing from Behar to the banks of the river Sarn, 
encamped.' 

The standards of the Emperor of the woidd weie pitched 
On the banks of the Ghagar, in the environs of tlie town. 
The Ghagar was on one side, and the Sara on the other, 
From excessive heat, the soldiers foamed from their mouths. 
The sword-casting East from yonder side of the river 
Became bright as if the sun had idsen ; 

On the banks of the river, the marshalling of the forces 
Flashed like two Suns from two sides. 

At length, after nearing each other, Sultan Nasii u-d-din, aban¬ 
doning the idea of the conquest of Delhi, made overtures for peace. 
And Sultan Muizu-d-din, owing to the instigation of Malik 
Nizamu-d-din, refused to make peace, and prep.'ired to fight. 
After negotiations had proceeded for three days between the con¬ 
tending parties, on the fourth day, Sultan Nasiru-d-din with his 
own hand wrote :— 

“ Son! I have a great longing to meet you. I have no farther 
strength of self-restraint in your separation. If you show a way 
by which I who am consumed by the fire of misfortune, may behold 

1 The text here is rather confused. In Feriahta, the rendering is as fol¬ 
lows : “ When Salt.an Muizn-d-diu Kaiqubad heard of the intention of his 
father (Saltan Nasiru-d-din Bughra Khan. King of Bengal) and of the latter’s 
arrival in Behar, he (Emperor Kaiqubad), too, arrayed his forces, and in the 
hottest part of the year reached the banks of the Ghagar river, and halted. 
And Sultan Nasiru-d-din, ou hearing of the news, advanced from Beh.ir, 
reached the banks of the river Sro, and halted.” The meeting between 
Saltan Xasiru-d-din Bughra Khan and his sou the Emperor Kaiqubad is 
immortalized in the pages of “ Qiranu-s-Sadain ” by Amir Khusrau, the 
celebrated poet of Delhi. The camp of the father was ou the bank of the 
river Sro or Sara or Sarju, the old river boundary-line between the llnsalman 
Kingdom of Bengal (which included Behar in those days) and the Empire 
of Delhi, and the camp of the son was on the opposite banks of the Sro. 
TariUi-i-Firuz Shahi, p. 141. The Qiranu-s-Sadain hxea the meeting-place at 
Ajndheya on the banks of the Ghagar. 
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yon, and, Jacob-like, it once more my eye wbich has become 
blind, becomes bright by the sight of Joseph, no harm shall betide 
to your sovereignty and enjoj’ment.” The Sultan wound up this 
message with the following verse :— 

“ Although paradise is a happy region, 

N'othing is better than the joy of union.” 

Sultan Muizu-d-din being touched by the perii.salof his father’s 
letter desired to proceed unattended, to meet his father. Nizamn- 
d-din used dissuasion, and aii’anged that the Emperor, with all 
Imperial pomp and paraphernalia, should for the purpose of 
meeting his father march from the bank of the river Ghagar to¬ 
wards a plain, and then encamp on the bank of the Saru. And it 
was also arranged that out of regard for the rank of the Emperor 
of Delhi, Nasiru-d-diu crossing the Saru should come to visit 
Kaiqubad, who should remain seated on the throne. Then Bu gh ra 
IChan embarking on a boat ci'ossed the river, and proceeded to the 
tent of Muizu-d-din Kaiqubad. Kaiqubad being overpowered by 
feelings dismounted from the throne, prostrated himself on his 
father’s feet, and both the father and the son embracing each 
other, and giving each other kisses on tlie head and the face shed 
tears. After this, the father catching the hand of the son, placed 
the latter on the throne, and desired to stand in front of it. The 
son descending from the throne placed the father on it, and him¬ 
self respectfully sat before him ; and ceremonies of rejoicings were 
performed. After a while, Sultan Nasiru-d-din left, and crossing 
the river returned to his tent. From both sides gifts wei’e ex¬ 
changed. Several days succe.ssively, Sultan Nasiru-d-din went to 
meet his son, and both were in each other’s company. And on 
the day of departure, after speaking some words of advice, * and 
taking his son in tlie lap, he departed, and weeping and crying 
returned to his own camp. That day lie ate no food, and told his 
confidants : “ To-day I have bid the last farewell to my son.” 

t It is stated that on the day of departure, Sultan Xasiru-d-dln 
Bughra Khan exhorted his son, Emperor Kaiqubad, to attend to prayer and to 
observe the fast of Kamzan, taught him certaiu regulations and fixed rules 
of sovereignty, warned him against excesses in wine and neglect of State 
matters, rebuked him for killing Kai Khnsrau and other noted Amirs and 
Malnks of Gli iasn-d-dln Balban, and advised him to dismiss Nizamn-d-din alia^ 
Nizamul Mulk, the Wazir. (See Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shdhi, pp. 114 to 156). 

12 
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Then marching back from that place, he returned to his kingdom. 
And when Sultan Muizu-d-din Kaiqubad at the end of 689 A.H. 
was slain,* and the Empire was transferred from the Ghorian 
dynasty to the Kbilji family, and Sultan Jalalu-d-din Khilji ® 
mounted the throne of Delhi, Sultan Nasiru-d-din seeing no alter¬ 
native except profession of loyalty and submission put aside the 
royal umbrella and the Khutbah. conducted himself like other 
nobles, and remained contented with the fief of Lakhnauti. Till 
the reigns of Sultan Alau-d-din and Sultan Qntbu-d-din,s Sultan 
Nasim-d-din Bughra IDian conducted himself in this w'ise. The 
period of the rule of Sultan Nasirn-d-din in Bengal was six years. 

-o- 

RULE OF BAHADUR SHAH. 

In the reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, Bahadur Khan who was one 
of the connexions * of Sultan Nasiru-d-din, and was one of the 
leading nobles of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, was entrusted with the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal. For many years he occupied the Viceregal 
throne, and enforced the recital of the Khuthah and the minting 

1 See TarilA-i-Firui Shdhi, p. 173. According to otiier .account.s Emperor 
Kaiqnbad was poisoned at the instigation of the Amir-uI-Umara who was 
in league with Jallala-d-din Kh ilji. With iiim (Kaiqubad) ended the Balbani 
dynasty in Delhi, but, as will be observed in these pages, it lingered for a 
longer period in the Bengal Kingdom in the persons of the Balhani Kings 
of Bengal. 

S Snltin Jatlalu-d-din Khilji is said to have been descended from Qalej 
Khan, son-in-law of Clianoiz Khan. He was Governor of Samanah and held 
the office of State Secretary (Arzi Mamalik) in the Cabinet of Emperor 
Kaiqnbad. Jallaln-d-din ascended the Delhi throne in 1290 A.C. or 689 A.H. 
and with him commenced the Khilji dynasty which continned to reign over 
India till 1320 A.C. Daring his reign, Muhammadan conquests were ex¬ 
tended into Southern India through the prowess of his nephew, Alau-d- 
din Khilji. See Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi pp. 170-171, Badaoni, p. 167, vol. 1. 
Badaoni states that ’• Qalij ” and “ Khilj ” were different, and that “ Khilj” 
was one of the children of Vafus, son of Noah. 

S Sultan Qutbu-d-din Khilji was son of Saltan Alan-d-din Khilji. See 
Tarikh-i-Firuz .Shahi p. 408 and 381. 

* In respect of the weak rule in Bengal of Sultan Xasiru-d-din Bughra 
Shah (son of Emperor Balban), Ziau-d-din Barni (p. 189) relates that 
Emperor Jalalu-d-din’s favourite mode of disposing of dacoits captured 
in the Delhi territory, was to send them in shiploads to Bengal, where they 
were let loose, 
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of coItis after the names of the Emperors of Dellii. During the 
reign, however, of Sultan Qutbu-d-din Khilji, he usurped the 
sovereignty of Bengal, and proclaiming himself Bahadur Shah, 
introduced the ^titbah and the coin in the kingdom of Bengal 
after his own name, and commenced oppressions. For some time, 
he passed in this wise. But when the Empire of Delhi passed to 
Ghiasu-d-din Tu^^lak Shah,* in the year 721 A H. petitions from 
Lakhnauti describing the oppressions of the rulers of that country 
were received. Sultan Tughlak Shah with au efficient army 
marched towards Bengal. When lie reached Tii-hut, Sultan 
Nasiru-d-din * whose fief had not been confiscated daring Alau-d- 
din’s reign owing to his good conduct and who resided in a corner of 
Lakhnauti, not finding strength in himself to contend against 
Tughlak Shah, submitted to his fate, marched from Lakhnauti 
to Tirhut, and presenting himself before the Emperor offered 

* On the defeat of Khusrau ^an, (Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi. pp. 420 and 
421) the nobles placed ^azi-ul-Mulk on the throne of Delhi. Ghazi-nl- 
Mulk then assumed the title of Ghiasn-d-diii Tughlak Shah. His father 
was a Tuikish stave, named Malik, of Sulfan ffliiasu-d-din Balhan, and 
his mother was of a Punjab family. Brave, noble, and magnanimous, 
he was the founder of the Tughlak dyoasty which reigned for ninety- 
four years at Delhi (13.0-1414 AC.). He founded the city of Toghla- 
kabad, about 4 miles east of Delhi. He.reigued from 1320 to 1324 A.C, In 
order to put down the assumption of entire independence by Bahadnr Shah 
at Sunargaon in Bengal, ^iasu-d-diu Tughlak marched to Snnargaon, fonght 
a decisive engagement, took Bahadur Shiih a prisoner, and marched back with 
the latter towards Delhi, storming the fort of Tirhnt, and leaving Nasiru- 
d-din as Governor of Vilayet-i-Lakhnauti. Ghiasn-d-din divided Bengal into 
three provinces, namely (1) Vilayet-i-Lakhnauti, (2) Vilayet-i-Satgaon. 
(3) Vilayet-i-Sunargaon, placing each under a distinct Governor, and placing a 
Viceroy (stationed at Sunargaon) over all the Governors. Tarikh-i-Fimz-Shahi 
p. 451. 

* This Nasiru-d-din was a grandson of Sultan Xifirn-d-din Bughra ^ah, 
sou of Emperor Balhan. He was Governor of Lakhnauti, but had been 
ousted by his brother Bahadur Shah, king of Bengal, who held his court at 
Sunargaon. This Nasiru-d-din and another brother Bughra ^an had taken 
refuge at the time with the Emperor of Delhi (Tughlak Shah) who at their 
instigation invaded Bengal to chastise their brother, Bahadnr Shah (king 
of Bengal). The text, however, is misleading, and would incorrectly 
indicate that the Nasiru-d-din here referred to is Sultan Nisim-d-din Bn^ra 
Shah, king of Bengal (son of Emperor Balhan). See, however, Blochmann’s 
“ Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal” and Taritt-i-Fimz 
Shahi, pp. 450-451. 
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numerous presents. Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Tiighlak Miah treated 
him honourably, bestowed on him the Royal Umbrella and the 
Royal Staff, and ratified accoi-ding to the old custom the continu¬ 
ance of Sultan Nasiru-d-din’s fief. And briugiug to his presence 
Bahadur Shah who had proved hostile, the Emperor enrolled 
him in the ranks of nobles. He, too, submitting to the Emperor, 
behaved like one of the nobles. Emperor Ghiasu-d-din, appoint¬ 
ing his adopted son, Tatar Khan, Governor of Sunargaon, 
and entrusting to Kasiru-d-dCn the over-lordship of Sunargaon, 
Gaur and Bengal, returned to Delhi.* But soon after, Sultan 
Nasiru-d-din died. The period of the rule of Bahadur Shah in 
Bengal was thirty-eight years. 


RULE OF QADR lOIAN. 

When Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Tughlak Shah returned from 
Bengal, before he could reach Delhi, on the way, in the month of 
Rabiu-l-awwal in the year 725 A.H., he perished under the roof of a 
newly built pavilion. His son, Ulagh KLan®, ascended the throne 
of Delhi and proclaiming himself Muhammad i^ah bestowed on all 
the nobles offices and Jagirs, and bestowing the title of Qadr 

1 This text is not quite accarate on all points. See note ante,regard¬ 
ing the fortunes of the Balbani dynasty in Bengal. 

S Ulagh Khan or Alagh Khan alias Fakhru-d-din Juna, nephew and 
son-in-law of Emperor ^iaau-d-din Tughlak ^ah, on the death of the latter 
by the accidental fall of the roof of a newly erected pavilion, ascended the 
throne of Delhi under the title of Sultan Muhammad ^ah Tughlak in 725 A.H. 
An accomplished scholar, a general of the first order, a man of consummate 
ability, his eccentricity and visionary schemes marred his success as a 
sovereign. His great ambition was to extend his empire over the world, 
and to be a second Alexander. He fruitlessly threw away the pick of his 
splendid army for the invasion of Persia and the conquest of China. 
Though the fertility of his genius evolved and organised a revenue system, 
his financial eccentricity in establishing a fixed currency of copper 
coins completely disorganised it. He received an embassy from the 
Khalifa of Egypt, who sent out to him the investiture of Royalty. 
In his reign a severe famine broke out in Delhi, and in consequence 
there was a general exodus of its jiopulation to Bengal. He restored Baha¬ 
dur Shah to the kingdom ofSunargaou on certain condiiions, but subsequent¬ 
ly dethroned him, In his reign, Bengal became independent under Fakhru- 
d-din. (See Tarikh-i-Firui Shahl, pp. -128, 152, 457 to 401, 473, 475, 478, 
80, 492.) 
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Kliaii oil Jilalik Budar Khilii, wlio was one of his leading nobles, 
he assigned to liini the country of Lakhnauti, which had fallen 
vacant by the death of Sultan Nasiru-d-din. And giving the 
title of Bahrain Mian to Tatar Khan, whom Tughlak Shah had 
appointed Governor of Sunargaon, and wlio was an adopted brother 
of Sultan Muhammad Shall, and bestowing on him in one day 
one hundred elephants and one thousand horses and one Tcaror 
gold coins, and conferring on him the royal unihrella and the 
staff, and making him Viceroy of Bengal and Sunargaon, he 
sent him to Bengal with all honours. And after fourteen years’ 
administration of that country, Qadr Khan was killed at the 
hands of his servant, Fakhru-d-din, as will be related hereafter. 





CHAPTER 11. 


AX ACCOUNT OF THE INDEPENDENT MUSALMAN 
KINGS WHO IN THE KINGDOM OF BENGAL MOUNT¬ 
ED THE THRONE, AND RECITED THE lOIUTBAH 
AFTER THEIR OWN NAMES. 

It ought to be known that fioiu the reign of Sultan I^utbu- 
d-din Aibak to the reign of Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Md. Tughlak 
^ah, seventeen Emperors ruled at Delhi for a period of one 
hundred and fifty years, aud that in the kingdom of Bengal its 
rulers exei’ciscd authority as Viceroys of the Emperors of Delhi, 
and that the Khutbah aud the coins of the Emperors of Delhi 
were current in Bengal. If any of the Viceroys rebelling intro¬ 
duced the ^utbah aud the coins after their own names, the Emper¬ 
ors of Delhi considering their chastisement necessary, swiftly 
punished them. In the reign of Muhammad Sh&h, Qadr Klian. 
being appointed Governor of Lakhnauti, for fourteeir years admin¬ 
istered the afiairs of that State, Then Malik Fakhru-d-din, 
who was (jadr Khan’s Armour-Superintendent, meddling in 
administrative matters, obtained much influence, and, resolving in 
mind to usurp the Viceroyalty, watched for an opportunity. 
Finding Qadr Khan off his guard, Fakhru-d-dln revolted, killed 
his own master, and became Viceroy of the kingdom of Bengal- 
When the Empire of Muhammad Shah, the Emperor of Delhi, 
fell into complete decay, aiming in his mind amongst other things 
at the Emperor’s capture, Fakhru-d-din withdrew his hand from 
submission to the Emperor of Delhi, and proclaimed himself 
king.‘ The Emperor of Delhi, owing to confusion in his own 

I The period of the Independent MuBalraau Kings of Bengal lasted from 1338 
to 1538 A.C., and began with Fakliro-d-din Abul Muzaffar Mubarak Shah, who 
was Silahdar or armour-bearer to Bahram Khan, the Governor of Sunar- 
gaon. On his master’s death in 730 H.or 1338 A.C., Fakhra killed Qadr Khan. 
Governor of Lakhaanti, and subdned provinces of Lakhnauti, Satgaon and 
Sunargaon, and assumed independence under the tide of Fakhrnddin fTarikh- 
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Empire, conlcl not direct liis attention towards the kingdom of 
Bengal. From that time, the kingdom of Bengal became in¬ 
dependent and di.stinct from the Delhi Empire. Fakhru-d-din 
was the first king who had the Khutbah of sovereignty recited 
after his own name in the Kingdom of Bengal.^ 

-o- 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF SULTAN 
FAinjRU-D-DTN. 

When Saltan Fakhrii-d-dhi ascended the throne of the 
kingdom of Lakhnauti, he .sent out his officer Mukhalis E'Sn 
with an efficient army for the subjugation of the outlying pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal. Malik ‘ Ali Mubai ik, the generalissimo of 
Qadr Htiin, encountered liim wifli a large army, and after raucli 
fighting killed Mukhalis Khan, and routed the latter’s entii’e force. 
Sultan Fakhru-d-din who had just become king, and was not 
confident of the loyalty of his officers, did not venture to attack 

i-Piruz, Shahi, p. 480). His coins minted at Snnargaon, (published in Thomas’s 
“ Initial Coinage ”, would indicate that he reigned for ten years and some 
months. Ibn-i-Batutah mentions that he was an eminent man, and very 
generous His capital appears to have been at Sunarg.ion. His son-in-law, 
Zafar Khan fled from Sunargaon to Firuz Shnh in Delhi, who at his request 
(Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi by Sliains-i-Sir.ij, pp 105-114) invaded Bengal a second 
time during Sekandar Shiih’s reign. Bengal attained great prosperity during 
the rule of these Independent Mus.alman Kings. Forts and public buildings 
were erected. Mosques, Colleges, Students’ Hostels and Travellers’Guest-houses 
and Khanqahs were established in all parts of the Kingdom, tanks e.vcavated, 
and roads laid down. Two great Koval Houses—one of Haji Ilyas and another 
of Alau-d-din Husain ^iih (with a brief break of about forty years, during 
which Bnjah Kans and his successors usurped the Bengal Kingdom^ 
reigned during this period. The Kingdom of Bengal received territorial 
expansion during this period. Western Assam (or Kamrfip), portions of Koch- 
Beliar, and portions of Jajnagar (or Orissa', the whole of North Behar, 
(T.irikh-i-Firnz Shalii. p. 586) and eastern portions of .South Behar up to 
generally the town of Behar, were snbject to the Bengal Kingdom. 
Musalman arms were carried far to the east across the Megna, which had 
hitherto proved a great barrier to Musalman extension, right up 4o 
Silhat and the western portions of ’Tiperah and Noakhali districts, including 
Cliittagong. Great tlieistic movements having for their object the con¬ 
ciliation of the two races, sprang up. Kabirand Cliaitany.i, the great spiritual 
leaders who pre.ached c.itholic doctrines, flourished in this period. 

I This was in 1338 A.C. 
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‘All Mnbarik. And Malik ‘ Ali Mnbarik collecting a large army 
proclaimed liimself Sultan ' Alaii-d-din, marched with his forces 
against Sultan Fakhru-d-din, and, in the a year 741 A.H., after 
lightiiig captured him, and slaying him,' avenged the murder 
of Qadr Khan. 

Ye murdered, whom hast thou murdered, that to-day they 
have murdered thee ? 

To-morrow they will kill him who has to-day killed thee ' 

After this, Sultan ‘ Alau-d-din, after leaving an ed’icient force 
to garrison Lakhnauti, himself proceeded to subjugate the out¬ 
lying provinces of Bengal. The rule of Sultan Fakhru-d-din 
lasted two years and five months. 

THE ACCESSION TO THE THRONE OF ‘ ALl MDBARIK 
STYLED SULTAN ‘ ALAU-D-DlN* 

It is said that in the beginning Malik ‘Ali Mubarik was one of 
the trusty servants of Malik Firuz Rajah. And MalikFiruz was 

I The account in Badaoni (vol. I, p. 230 Pers. (text) gives a different ver¬ 
sion. Badaoni states as follows :—On the death of Bahram Khan, Governor of 
Snnargaon, in 739 A. H, Malik Fakhruddin who was his Silahdar or Qnarter- 
master General, revolted, assnmed the title of Fakhruddin, and fought 
against Qadr Khan. Governor of Lakhnauti, and was defeated. A second 
Hmp FnVhrnddin fought against Qadr Khan, and defeated the latter (Qadr 
Khan’s own soldiers killing Qadr Khan), established his rule over Sunargaou 
Province, and detached his officer Mukhalis to operate against Lakhnauti. 
Ali Mnbarik, Adjutant General (Ariz-i-Lashkar) of the Army of Qadr Khan 
killed Mukhalis, established his own independence (in Lakhnauti), and sent 
out letters to the Emperor Mohammad ^ab Tughlak, who sent ont Malik- 
Yusaf, who died on his way to Bengal. After this, the Emperor being engaged 
with other affairs, did not send ont any others to Bengal For State reasons 
(observing the hostility of Fakhruddin of Snnargaon) All Mubarik in Lakh- 
nauti assumed regal honours and the title of Sultan Alau-d din. Malik Ilyas 
Haji, who was a tribal chief and a military commander, after some days, in 
collusion with certain Omara and Maliks of Lakhnauti, killed Alau-d-diUj 
and himself assumed the title of Shamsu-d-din. In 741 A. H., the Emperor 
Muhammad Shiih Tu gli lak marched to Sutiargaon, captured Fakhruddin, 
brought him to Lakhnauti, and killed him, and then retired to Delhi. Thence¬ 
forth Shainsuddin Ilyas Haji ruled independently over Bengal. 

* His name appears from his coins (published in Thomas’s ’ Initial Coinage), 
to be Alaa-d-din Abui Muzaffar *AIi Sh ah. TIis capital appears to have 
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a nephew of Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Tu^Iak Shah, and a cousin of 
Saltan Muhamniad Shah. When Sultan Muhammad Shah 
ascended the throne of Delhi, in the first year of his reign, he 
appointed Malik Firuz to be his Secretary, At that time, some 
misdemeanour came to pass on the part of Haji Ilyas, foster-brother 
of ‘All Mubarik, and owing to tliat he (Haji Ilyas) escaped from 
Delhi. When Malik Firuz demanded him from ‘ Ali Mubarik, 
the latter searched for him. When no trace of his whereabouts 
was obtained, ‘ Ali Mubarik informed Malik Firuz of his escape- 
Malik Firuz remonstrating with him, banished him also from his 
presence. ‘Ali Mubarik started for Bengal. On the way he saw 
in a dream Hazrat Shah Makhdum Jalalu-d-din Tabrizi * (may 
God sanctify his sepulchre !) and showing submissiveness and 
humility pleased the saint, who said : “ We have bestowed on 
you the Subah of Bengal, but you should build for us a shrine.” 

‘ Ali Mubarik agreeing to this, enquired in what place the shrine 
was required to be built. The saint replied : “ In the town of 
Panduab, at a place where thou shalt find three bricks, one over 
the other, and one fresh hundred-leaved ro.se beneath those bricks; 
at that place the shrine should be built.” When he reached 
Bengal, entering the service of Qadr Khan he stayed there, until 
gradually he became generalissimo of Qadr Khan’s army. And 
when Malik Fakhru-d-din revolting against Qadr Khan, and 
killing his benefactor, assumed the reins of sovereignty, ‘ Ali 
Mubarik proclaiming himself Sultan ‘Alau-d-din and drawing 
his forces against Fakhru-d-din, as has been mentioned before, 
avenged the murder of his benefactor, by' slaying Fakhru-d-din. 
With great promptitude, posting a garrison at Lakhnauti, Sultan 
‘Alau-d-din turned his attention to the conquest of other pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal. When he introduced the Khutbah and the 

been at Pandiiah, from the circumstance tliat his coins appear .all to 
have been minted at Firuzab id (i.c , P.induah). Indeed, Panduab is known 
as ‘Ali ^ah’s capital.’ 

* ShaiMj Jalaluddin Tabrizi was a disciple of §iiaikb Said Tabrizi. 
After travelling for some time, he joined ShaiMi Shahabnddin and became 
the latter’.s Khalifa or chief disciple. He was a great friend of Khwajah 
Qutbuddiu and ShaiWi Bahauddin. Shaikh Najmuddin the junior who 
was at the time Shaikh-ul-Islam of Delhi, bore ill-feeling towards him, 
and made false accusations against his piety and character, and so 
Jalaluddin retired to Bengal. He is buried at the port of Oeomahal 
(Maidive) See Set/-, Vol. I, p. 231 and Ain. 

13 
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coin of the kingdom of Bengal after his own name, becoming 
intoxicated with luxury and success, he forgot the injunction of 
the saint, so that one night he saw in a dream the saint, who 
said: “ ‘Alau-d-din, you have obtained the kingdom of Bengal, 
hut forgotten my bidding.” ‘Alau-d-din on the following day 
searching for the bricks, and finding them agreeably to the direc¬ 
tions of the saint, erected there a shrine, the trace whereof exists 
up to this time. At that time Haji Ilyas also came to Pandiiah. 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-din for some time kept him a prisoner, but by the 
intercession of Ilyas’s mother, who was the nurse of Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-din, he released him, and giving him an important position 
admitted him to his presence. Haji Ilyas in a short time gaining 
over the army to his side, one day with the help of eunuchs slew 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, and proclaiming himself Shamsn-d-din 
Bhangrah usurped the provinces of Lakhnauti and Bengal. The 
reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din lasted one year and five months. 

REIGN OF HAJI ILYAS STYLED SULTAN SHAMSU-D- 

DIN. 

When Sultan ‘Alau-d-din was killed, and the sovereignty of 
Bengal passed to Haji Ilyas ‘Alai, proclaiming himself Sultan 
Shamsu-d-din he mounted the throne in the holy city of Panduah.i 
As he took much bhang, he was called Shamsu-d-din Bhangrah. 
In conciliating the people, and winning the heart of the army, he 
put forth noble efforts. After a while, mustering an army, he 
went to Jajnagar, and from there obtaining many valuables and 
presents and large elephants, returned to his capital. And owing 
to the decay which had set in in the Empire of Delhi from the 

1 Panduah is situate 12 miles north of English Bazar in Ualdah district. 
From the beginning of the reign of ^amsuddln Ilyas to the end of the reign 
of Eajah Kans, six kings ruled there for a period of 52 years, from 743 to 795 
A.H. But perhaps ‘Ali Mubarik should also be included amongst the kings 
who ruled at Panduah. His reign appears to have commenced in 741 A.H. 
(1340 A.C.) Professor Blochmann calls Panduah ‘Ali Shah’s capital (J.A.S.B. 
XLII, 254) and Professor Blochmann’s statement seems to be supported by the 
narrative of our author, viz., the statement about ‘Ali Mubarik building a shrine 
of the saint Jallaluddin at Panduah, and also about Shamsiiddin Ilya’s arrival 
at Panduah. In 795 A.H, (1392), king Jallaluddin (son of Rajah Kans) 
who became a Muhammadan, removed the capital back again to Gaur or 
Lakbuanti. 
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time of Sultan Muhammad Shah, for thirteen years the Emperors 
of Delhi did not turn their attention to Bengal. Sultan Shamsn- 
d-din * with absolute independence devoted himself to the adminis¬ 
trative affairs of Bengal, subjugated gradually all the tracts up 
to the limits of Banaras, and enhanced more than before his pomp 
and power, until the throne of Delhi passed to Firuz Shah,* son 

1 HajI Ilyas first appears to have in 746 A.H. made himself master 
of Western Bengal, whilst at that time Ikhtiarnddin Abnl MnzaSar Ghazi 
Shah (son of Mubarak Shah) still reigned at Sunargaon in Eastern Bengal. 
Haji Ilyas shortly after (753 A.H.) snhdned Eastern Bengal also, and 
established himself at Snnargaon, and founded a dynasty which continned 
(with a brief break) to reign over Bengal till 896 A.H. or nearly a 
century and a half. He extended his western boundaries as far as Benares, 
founded Hajipur, and though Firuz Shah Tnghlak the Emperor led an 
expedition into Bengal to pnnish him, he had to return unsuccessful. For 
Ilyas Shah’s coinage, see Thomas’s Initial Coinage of Bengal, J.A.S,, 1867, 
pp. 57, 58. 

The nearest contemporary account of this King will be found in 
Taritt-i-Firuz Shahi p. 586 by Ziauddin Barni and Siraj Afif p. 77, 

* Suit,in Firuz Shah Tughlak alias Malik Firuz Birbak was a son of 
an uncle of Muhammad Shah Tughlak, and a nephew of G3iiasn-d-din 
Tughlak Shah. His father was Rajab Salir who abandoning all worldly 
affairs, became a saint. When fifty years old, in 755 A.H., he was crowned 
as Emperor of Hindustan. He was a wise, noble and enlightened sovereign, 
He paid special attention to improvement of agriculture aud of the econo¬ 
mical condition of the country. He reformed the administration of justice, 
put down oppressions and corruption, lightly assessed land-revenue, and 
regulated its assessment according to the produce of the lands assessed 
and also according to the capacity of the tenantry to bear the assessment, 
and abolished octroi duties. He established thirty colleges, founded five 
hospitals and dispensaries, erected forty cathedral mosques and two 
hundred caravanserais, twenty monasteries, one hundred palaces and villas, 
and one hundred and fifty-two baths, and numerous gardens, and bridges. 
In the environs of Hausi, he erected a fort called Hisar-i-Firuz, and 
joined it by means of a canal with the river Jumna. His greatest work 
was the old Jumna canal; this canal drew its water from the Jumna, 
near a point where it leaves the mountains, aud connected that river with 
the Ghaggar and the Sutlej by means of irrigation channels, spreading 
fertility all around. He caused the translation of several Sanskrit works 
into Persian, and encouraged learning and the learned. He was the recipient 
of a Royal investiture from Abul Fatah Khalif of Egypt. He reigned from 
1351to88A.C. The Tnghlak dynasty ended in 1414 A.C., the Empire being 
shattered by the invasion of Timur in 1398 A.C., during the reign of Mahmud 
Stah Tughlak, the last real Tughlak king. (See Tariyi-i-Firuz §hahi pp. 648 
570 by Ziauddin Bami, and by Shams-i-Serai >. 
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of Rajab, who attempted to re-conquer Benffal. It is said that at 
that time Sultan Shamsu-d-din built a bath, similar to the 
Sharasi bath of Delhi. Sultan Firuz Shah wlio was furious with 
anger against Shamsu-d-din, in the year 75-1 A.H., set out for 
Lakhnauti, and after forced marche.s reached close to the city of 
Panduah, which was then the metropolis of Bengal. The Emperor 
encamped at a place which is still called Firuzpurabad,! and 
riding from that place besieged the Fort of Panduah. Sultan 
Shamsu-d-din leaving his son with an array in the fort of Panduah, 
entrenched himself in the fort of Ekdalah which was very im¬ 
pregnable. Firuz Shah, not oppressing the people of Panduah, 
captured in battle the son of Sultan Shamsu-d-din, and marched 
towards the fort of Ekdalah.* 

(Enu ok Fasc. I.) 


(Fasc. II.) 

On the first day, a bloody engagement took place. After 
that; for twenty-tvvo days, he besieged the Fort.’ Not succeed¬ 
ing, Firuz Sljah resolved to transfer his camp to the bank 

1 Firuzabadpar is a mistake here for Firnzabad, close to Panduah. 

* Mr. VVestmaoott places Ekdalah near Dinajpur, whilst Mr. Beveridge 
places it near Dacca. For a discussion on the site of the fort of Ekdalah, 
also see Blochraann’s Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal, 
J.A.S., 1873, p. 213 and also Mr. Beveridge’s Analysis of “ Khurshid Jahan 
Nnma.” 

In Taritt-i-Firuz Shahi by Zia ’Bami, Ekdalah is described as follows 
(Pers, text, p. 588): “ Ekdalah is the name of a mouza close to Panduah ; on one 
side of it is a river, and on another a jungle.” Zia ’Barni is a contemporary 
historian for the period; therefore, this description given by him fixes the 
site of the Fort of Ekdalah near Panduah, and sets at rest all the specnlations 
to the contrary raised by Mr. Beveridge (in his Analysis of Khurshid Jahan 
Numa) who fixes it near the Bhowal jungle in Dacca district, and also by Mr. 
Westmacott who would place it towards Dinajpur. Professor Blochmann is 
inclined to treat ‘ Ekdalah ’ as a generic name, referring to several places. 
See J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 212-213. Eennel gives another Ekdalah north of 
Dacca “ map of Hindustan.” Shams-i-Siraj in his Tarikh.Firuz Shahi (Pers. 
text p. 79) calls it the “isles of Ekdalah.” 

* The first expedition of Emperor Firuz Shah Tughlak into Bengal (in 
754 A.H. = 1353 A.C.) is fully and humourously described by Zia'Barni, a 
contemporary historian, in the Tariai-i-Firuz Shahi (Pers. text, p. 586), who 
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of the Ganges. Then, alone, he searched for a proper camp¬ 
ing ground. Sultan Shamsu-d-dln thinking that Firuz Shah 

closes his history with a narrative of this expedition and of the events up to the 
sixth year of Firuz Shah’s reign. The object of the expedition was to punish 
Sultan Shamsu-d-din Haji Ilyas who had invaded and ravaged Tirhut and 
harried the frontier (then the Sro river) between the Bengal Kingdom 
and the Delhi Empire. The Emperor set out from Delhi on 10th Shawal 
754 A.n., reached Oudh, crossed the Sro river, when Ilyas Shah with¬ 
drew to Tirhnt. The Emperor crossing the Sro, marched through .4rsa-i- 
Kharosah (not identified) and Goralcpur, the Rajahs whereof paid him 
homage and enlisted themselves on his side. Ilyiis Shah then returned 
from Tirhut to Panduah, the Emperor following him towards Lakh- 
nauti and Panduah, after traversing Jagat or Jakat (not identified) and 
Tirhut (the Rajahs whereof also paid homage to the Emperor). Ilyas Shah, 
on approach of the Emperor to Pandnah, retired to Port Ekdalah, where he 
entrenched himself. The Emperor did not plunder Panduah, but left its 
population unmolested, crossed the river in front of the fort Ekdalah, and 
laid siege to it for several days. He had scruples about destroying promiscu¬ 
ously the garrison of the Fort, so he made a feint retreating movement back 
across the river, which rcsnlted in drawing out Ilyas Shah from the Fort. A 
battle was fought, the Bengal army in which elephants formed a prominent 
feature was defeated, and the Imperialists captured forty-four Bengal 
elephants, &o., &c. On finding that the rainy season was approaching, the 
Emperor by forced marches (after appointing Collectors in Tirhut district) 
returned to Delhi, which was reached on 12th Shaban 755 A H. or 1354 A.C. 

This first expedition is also narrated by Shams Siraj Afif, another nearly 
contemporary historian, who continued Barni's Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi. (See 
Pel's. MSS., text p. 76). From this account, the following additional interest¬ 
ing facts are gleaned :— 

1. That Firuz Shah sailed to Bengal in one thousand flotilla of war- 
vessels, and his route lay across the Sro, the Ganges and the Kosi rivers, that 
his expeditionary force consisted of 70,000 Khanans and Malfiks, two lahs in¬ 
fantry, 60,000 cavalry, besides an elephant-corps. 

2. That when Firuz Shah crossed the Kosi river, Ily.as Shah, king of 
Bengal, retired from Panduah to Ekdalah, which is called here the “ Isles 
of Ekdalah.” 

3. That Firuz Shah laid .siege to the fort of Ekdalah for several days, 
and nothing decisive occurring, made a feint retreating movement westward 
seven karoh or Kos from Ekdalah, when Ilyas Shah thinking Firuz Shah 
was retreating, came out of the fort Ekdalah, advanced, and attacked the 
Imperialists, who defeated and killed one lak of the Bengal army, and cap¬ 
tured 60 Bengal elephants. 

4. That then Ilyas Shah escaped again to the Fort of Ekdalah, which 
was about to be stormed by the Imperialists, when the females of the garrison 
uncovering their heads, exhibited themselves, and raised loud lamentations, 
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had raavohed to retii'c, came out of the foi't, and mustered his 
f orces. 

Owing to the sword and the arrow and the spear and the 
gun, 

The market of fighting became warm on both sides. 

The bodies of heroes were emptied of their souls ; 

Like roses, on their faces, bndded forth wounds. 

After much slaughter on both sides, a large number of people 
were killed and destroyed. At length, the breeze of victory wafted 
on the standard of Firuz Shah, and Shamsu-d-din being over¬ 
powered fled, and souglit refuge in the Fort. Forty-four elephants 
which he had brought from Jajnagar, together with the Royal Um¬ 
brella and the standard and other regal chattels and paraphernalia, 
fell into the hands of the soldiers of Firuz .Shah. It is said that at 
that time the Saint Shaikh Raja Biyabiini * in whom Sultan 
Shamsu-d-din had great faith, died. Sultan Shamsu-d-din 
coming out of the Fort, in the guise of a mendicant, joined the 
Shaikh’s funeral. After finishing the obsequies, he rode alone 
to see Firuz Shah, and without the latter recognizing him, return¬ 
ed to the Fort. When the Sultan came to know about it, he 
expressed regret. In short, when the period of siege was pro¬ 
tracted, and the rainy season set in, in that in the rains, the 
country of Bengal becomes one sheet of water, and cause for 
anxiety arises, Sultan Firuz Shah made overtures for peace. 
Sultan Shamsu-d-din, who was hard-pressed by the siege, partial¬ 
ly made his submission, and also sought for peace. Firuz .Shah, 
releasing the sou of Sultan Shamsu-d-din together with other 
prisoners of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, raised the standard of 
return. And in the year 755 A.H., Sultan Shamsu-d-din sent 
many presents and numerous rareties, in charge of wise envoys, 
to Sultan Firuz Shah. The latter also showing attentions to the 
envoys, sent them back. And since Sultan Shamsu-d-din had 

which softened the heart of Firuz ^ah, who abandoned the work of destruc¬ 
tion. 

5. That before marching back towards Delhi, Firuz .Shah halted for 
some days at Panduah, named it “ Fimzabad,” introduced there the Khutbah 
after his own name, and also named “ Ekdalah ” “ Azadpnr.” 

6. That Fimz Shah’s expedition lasted eleven months. 

1 He died in 1353 A.C. 1764 A.H.) when Emperor Fimz ghah besieged 
Sttltan ghumsu-d-din Haji Ilyas in Ekdalah Fort. 
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great anxiety from Fimz Shah, consequently in 757 A.H. the 
former sent to Delhi wise and sagacious envoys, and sought for 
peace. Firuz Shah agreeing, returned the envoys loaded with 
honours. From that time, the boundaries between the Kingdoms 
of Delhi and Bengal were delimitated; and the Emperors of 
Delhi adhering to the terms of the treaty, never meddled with the 
Kings of Bengal, and by mutual exchange of presents on both 
sides, they maintained friendly relations between the two king¬ 
doms. And in the year 758 A.H., Sultan Shamsu-d-din again 
sent from Bengal Malik Taju-d-din with some nobles, in the form 
of an embassy, with many presents and gifts to Delhi. Sultan 
Firuz Shah bestowing attentions on the envoys more than 
before, after some days, sent in return to Snlpn Shamsu-d-din 
Arab and Turkish horses, together with other valuable presents, 
in charge of Malik Saifu-d-din Shahnafil. In the meantime, 
Sultan Shamsu-d-din* bad died in Bengal. Malik Taju-d-din and 
Malik Saifu-d-din had approached Behar, when they heard the 
news of the death of Sultan Shamsu-d-din. Malik Saifu-d-din 
communicated this intelligence to Delhi, and agreeably to the 
order of the Emperor, he gave away the horses and the presents 
in lieu of the pay due to the Impei’ial soldiers stationed in Behar. 
Malik Taju-d-din returned to Bengal. The reign of Shamsu-d-din 
lasted 16 years and some months. 

THE REIGN OF SIKANDAR ^AH, SON OF SHAMSU- 

D-DlN. 

When Sultan Shamsu-d-din Bhangra passed away from this 
fleeting world, on the third day, with the consent of the nobles 

1 Regarding coinage of Ilyas Shah, sec Thomas’s Initial Coinage of 
Bengal, J.A.S , 1867, pp. 57-58. 

“ Having in 746 become master of Western Bengal, Ilyas ghah in 753 
A.H. established himself at Sunargaon, near Dacca, and thns founded a 
dynasty which with an exception of about forty years in the beginning of 
the ninth century of the Hijrah, continued to rule over Bengal till 886 A.H.” 
(Blochmann’s Contribution, J.A.S., 1873, p. 254). 

His coins (see p. 58, J.A.S. for 1867), disclose the interesting fact that 
several of them were minted at Sunargaon (which is termed on the coins 
Hazrat Jallal Sunargaon or the Illnstrious Royal Residence of Sunargaon), 
bearing dates A.H. 753, 754, 755, 756, 757, 758. His name on the coins is 
“ Shamsu-d-dIn Abul Mnzzaffar Ilyas Shah.” 
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and the generals, his eldest son, Sikandar Shah, ascended the 
throne of Bengal, and spreading the hem of justice and genero¬ 
sity on the heads of the people, proclaimed joyful tidings of peace 
and security. And deeming it expedient to conciliate Snltaii Firuz 
Shah, he sent, in the shape of pre.sents, fifty elephants with sundry 
rareties. In the meantime, Flruz ^lali, Rmperor of Delhi, in 
the year 76U A.H. marched* to subjugate the kingdom of Bengal. 


1 The object of tiiia second ex|)edition of Emperor FIrnz Shah into 
Bengal in 760 A.H. (1359 A.C.) w.ib to reinstate Zafar Khan (son-in-law of 
Sultan Fakhm-d-din Mubanak Sbah. king of Snnargaon) on the throne of 
Sunargaon. See details in Tarildi-i-Firnz Shalil by Shams Sir.aj Afif (Pers. 
MS. text, p. 97). From it, it appears that the Mnsalman throne of Sunargaon 
was more aiieient than the Mnsalman throne of Pandiiah, that on Firuz Shah’s 
retnrn from Bengal after his first expedition (this would necessitate a slight 
modification of Professor Blochmaon’s date in n: 1 a7ite p. 103) Shamsaddiii 
Ilyas Shah sailed and reached Snnargaon in a few days. At that time (75.5 A-H. 
orl35A A-C.) Saltan Fakhru-d-din was reigning in security at Sunargaon. 
Shamauddin took him by surprise, captnred and slew him, and usurped the 
Sunargaon Kingdom, in addition to his Kingdom of Lakhnnuti and Panduab. 
At that time Zafar Khan, son-iu-lawof Fakhruddin who was touring out in the 
interior of Sunargaon, to collect revenue and to locally enquire into the conduct 
of collectors of revenue, heard the above news, s.ai]edon a ship from Sunargaon 
by the ocean-route to Thatah and thence proceeded to Delhi, and sought help 
from Firuz Shdh. Peace was concluded with Sikandar Shah, on the latter 
agreeing to reinstate Zafar Kh an in the kingdom of Sunargaon—which how¬ 
ever did not come to pass, as Zafar Khan preferred to go back to 
Delhi. Like Ilyas Shah, Sikandar took refuge in the Fort of Ekdahth. From 
Bengal, Firuz Shah invaded Jajnagar (Orissa), defeated the Rajah who made 
his submission, carried off the idol of Jaganath to Delhi, (p. 119) and captured 
many elephants. The Emperor’s stay in Bengal and Jajnagar during this 
expedition covered 2 years and 7 months (p. 121). In this connection, an 
interesting description of Jajnagar is given by Shams Sir.aj Afif (Tarikh-i- 
Flrnz Shahl, Pers. MS. text, p. 115, and in Muntakhibal Tawarikh (Pers. text- 
p. 247, Vol. 1, Fasc. Ill, ). Bearing in mind what Zia ’Barn! states regarding 
Jajnag.ar in connection with Emperor Balban’s expedition to Snnargaon, I 
am inclined to agree with Professor Blochmann that there were two Jajnagars : 
one in Orissa, and another towards Tipperah. The account in Muntakhiba 
Tawarikh referred to above, is slightly different from that in Tarikh-i-FIrnz 
Shahl by Shams Seraj Afif. Badaoni in Muntakhib states that Firuz Sliah 
after completing his second expedition into Bengal (760 A.H.) returned from 
Pandnah by forced marches to Jaunpur (p. 247, Mnntakhib Pers, text, Vol, I, 
Fasc. Ill), where he spent the rainy season, and that at the end of this year, 
by way of Behar, he marched into Jajnagar (Orissa), passing throngh Sathi- 
ghira, Barauasi, and crossing the Mahandri river (the Rajah of Baranas 
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When he reached Zafarabad,' the rains sotting in, the Emperor 
encamped there, and sent envoys to Sikandar Shah. Sikandar 
Shah was in anxiety about tlie aim of the Emperor of Delhi, 
when Firuz Shah’s envoys arrived. Sikandar Shah immediately 
sent his aid-de-camp together with fiveelepliants and other presents, 
and opened negociations for peace; but these resulted in nothing. 
After the rainy season was over, Sultan Firuz Shah marched to 
Lakhnauti. When tlie Sultan encamped iu the environs of 
Panduah, Sikandar Shah feeling that he was no match for the 
Sultan followed his father’s tactics, and entrenched himself in the 
Fort of Ekdalah. Firuz Shah pressed the siege hard. When the 
garrison was reduced to straits, Sikandar .Shah sending forty 
elephants together with other goods and presents and numerous 
rareties, and agreeing to pa 3 - an annual tribute, sought for peace. 
Firuz Sjiah accepting these returned to Delhi. After this for 
some years, Sikandar Shah with absolute independence gave full 
rein to enjoyments. And iu the year 766 A.H., he built the 
Adina mosque;* but before he could finish it, death overtook him, 
and the mo.sque remained half finished. Some trace of the 
mosque still exists in the jungles of Panduah, at a distance of one 
haroh from the town. The Author of this history has seen it. In 

fleeing to Telinga and the Eajah of Sathghira fleeing into a distant comer) 
marched into tlie territory of Rajah Prihan Deo, who sent to the Emperor as 
tribute 32 elephants, besides other valuable present.**, and thence the Emperor 
marched on hunting expeditions into the forests of Padmarati and Piremtola 
which contained powerful and big elephants, bagged three live elephants, and 
killed two elephants, and in 762 A.H. returned to Delhi victorious. 

The account in TariWj-i-Firuz Shahi by Shams-i-Siraj is more reliable, 
as Siraj’s father was with Firuz Shah during the expedition (p. 115)—Siraj 
correctly mentions ‘Banaresi’ (which means evidently ‘Katak Banares’, there¬ 
fore, Badaonis ‘Baranasi’ appears to be an error), also names 'Adabah’ as Rai 
of Jajnagar, also “ Rai Shanied,” also ‘Rai Thud.’ The Rajah of Jajnagar 
owned ships, elephants, and lofty palaces constructed of stone, and laid out 
with gardens, (p. 116). 

I Zafarabad lies on the right bank of the Gumti, a little below Jannpur, 
which lies on the left bank. The maps give instead “ Jaffarabad,* which is a 
corruption of “ Zaffarabad.” Zaffarabad is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as 
a pergunah in Sarkar Jaunpur under the Subah of Ilahabad (Allahabad)— 
Jarrett’s Tr., Ain., Vol. II, p. 16i. 

* This beautiful mosqne is at Panduah. Its inscription has been pub¬ 
lished in J.A.S.B., 1873, p. 2.57. The inscription was written in 770 A.H. 
(1369 A.C.) 

14 
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truth, it is a beautiful mosque, and an enormous sum must have 
been expended on its erection. One ought to be thankful for his 
efforts. It is said that Sikandar Shah had seventeen sons by his 
first wife, and by his second wife he had one son, named Ghiasu- 
d-din, who, in polish of manners and other qualities, was superior 
to his other brothers, and was proficient in the art of government. 
Consequently, the first wife kindling the fire of envy and jealousy 
and wishing the destruction of Ghiasu-d-din, sought for an 
opportunity to injure him. One day, finding an opportunity, she 
respectfully placed the hand on her chest, in tlie presence of the 
king, and desired to state lier object. The king guessing from 
the manner of the wife said : “ Speak out what thou hast to say.” 
The wife said: “ 1 would submit my prayer, if the king would 
take an oath to fulfil it and try his best to fulfil it.” The king 
swore to fulfil it, and indulging in a bit of hyperbole said : “ Un¬ 
bosom the desire that thou hast, and make thy lip the mirror of 
the dust of thy heart.” The shrewd queen said : “ I am in great 
anxiety, in consequence of the conduct of Ghiasu-d-din. He 
is scheming to mount the throne, by killing the king and des¬ 
troying my sons. Although he is in the position of a son to me, 
and I do not wish that he should be killed, yet as the safeguard¬ 
ing of the life of the king is incumbent, you should not let slip 
from the hand the rein of alertness, but provide previously 
against any mishap. The best course would be that you should 
imprison him, or blind his eyes.” The king on hearing this 
became perturbed, and said, “ W hat is this aim of thine 
which thou hast mingled with the liquid of my welfare ?, 
and what is this fire of envy that Ihou hast mixed with 
solicitude for me? Thou feelest no shame that thou hast 
seventeen sons, whilst the other frail lady has only this one 
son. What you do not like for yourself, do not desire unto 
others.” The queen again anxiously said : “ Envy and jealousy 
have nothing to do with my suggestion. The duty that I thought 
incumbent upon myself in the interests of thy well-being, I have 
discharged; after this, my sovereign is at libei-ty to do what he 
pleases.” The king putting the padlock of silence on the portal 
of the tongue, kept quiet, and said within himself, “ As Gbiasn- 
d-din is a dutiful son and possesses capacity for ruling, even if he 
seeks to take my life, let it be so! Happy it is, it the son is 
dutiful. But if he is undutiful, may he perish !” After this, he 
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put the reins of authority entirely into the hands of SaltSn 
Ghiasu-d-din. But Ghiasu-d-din, who suspected always the 
wiles and stratagems of the queen, one day on the pretext of 
hunting escaped towards Sunargaon, and in a short time mobi¬ 
lising a large army, demanded the throne from his father. Short¬ 
ly after, in order to wrest the kingdom, he marched with a large 
army from Sunargaon, and encamped at Sunargadhi.i From the 
other side, the father also with a powerful army advanced. On 
the next day, on the battlefield of Goalpara,^ both sides marshall¬ 
ing their forces prepared to fight. 

The son shewed malice towards the father : 

Blood flowed from the perturbed heart. 

The father snapped the ties of kindness and affection : 

You might say that love had vanished from tlie world. 

Although Giiasu-d-din had given strict orders to his soldiers 
and commanders that to the utmost they should capture the king 
alive, but as fate willed otherwise, Sikandar Shah was unknow¬ 
ingly killed at the hands of one of the commanders of Ghiasn-d- 
din. Whilst still the slayer was standing at his head, one amongst 
them seeing Sikandar Shah killed, enquired as to who had killed 
him. He said: “ I have killed him; ” the other man said, “ You 
felt no pity for Sultan Sikandar.” Then both in fright went to 
Ghiasu-d-din and said : “ In case we fear that by restraining 
our hands, we may be killed, can we kill him ? ” Ghiasu-d-din 
said ; “ Certainly you may kill him,” and after some reflection he 
said : “ Apparently, thou hast killed the king.” The slayer said : 
“ Yes, unknowingly I inflicted a cut with the spear on the heart 
of the king. Still he has some remnants of life.” Ghiasu-d-din 
proceeded swiftly, dismounted from the horse, and placed the 
head of the father on his lap, and teais trickled down his cheek, 
and he said: “ Father, open thy eyes, and express thy dying 

t Not identified, but it must have been close to Sunargaon. 

* Identified by Professor Bloohmann to be a village quite close to 
Panduah, S.-W. of it (J.A.S., 1873, p. 256). But Dr. Wise in his interesting 
“ Notes on Sunargaon ” (J. A. S. for 1874, p. 85) correctly places it near 
Jafargnnje in Dhaka district, and nearly opposite to the junction of the 
Ganges and the Jabunu. “ Eight years ago,” says Dr. Wise, “ Sikandar Shah’s 
tomb was pointed out in the above neighbourhood.” 
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wish, tliat I may fulfil it.” Tlie king opened liis eyes, and said : 
“ Jly life’s work is over; the kingdom is welcome to thee. 

May you prosper in your sovereignty, 

As I have quitted the world.” 

After he said this, the bird of his soul flew away. Ghiasu- 
d-din seeing no good in tarrying further, left behind some nobles 
to attend to the obsequies of h is father, and himself rode forward 
towards Panduah, and ascended tlie throne. The reign of 
Sikandar Shah i lasted nine years and some months. He was a 
contemporary of the saint ‘ Alanl Hatj.® 


THE REIGN OF GHlASU-D-DlN,® SON OF SIKANDAR 

SHAH. 

When Sikandar Shah was laid in the grave, the throne of 
Bengal received eclat from the accession of Sultan Qhiasu-d-din. 
First blinding the eyes of his step-brothers, he sent them to their 
mother, and freed himself from anxiety as to the wiles of his 
brothers. After this, he commenced dispensing justice, and 
throughout his life lived at rest and ease. It is related that once 
Sultan GKiasu-d-din falling seriously ill despaired of life, and 
selected three maids from his harem, oso named Sarv, tlie 

1 For his coinage see Thomas’s Initial Coinage (.J..A..S , 1867, pt. II). 
His name from coins (see pp. 65-67 1867), appears to be “ Abul 

Majahid Sikandar Shah.” Some of bis coins are of Suiiargaon mint. 

* Shaikh ’Alauddin Alanl Haq died on the 1st Rajab, 800 A.H. or 20tli 
March, 1398, and his tomb is at Panduah. A short biographical sketch 
of this saint is given by Professor Blochraann in J.A.S.B., p. 262 for 1873. 
His son and snccessor was Shaikh Nnruddin Xfir Qntb Alam who died in 851 
A.H. or 1447 A.C., and lies buried at Panduah. Nur Qntb Alam was snoceed- 
ed by his sons Rafinddin and Shai^ Anwar. 

» On the coins, he is called “ Ghiasuddin Abul Muzaffar Azam Shah.” 
(See Thomas’s Initial Coinage of Bengal, J, A.S. for 1867, pp. 68-69). His 
early coins were minted at Mnazzamabad in Eastern Bengal, and he held 
court at Sunargaon, during the lifetime of his father, Sikandar Shah, against 
whom he rebelled. His court was an asylum for the learned and the cultured, 
and he was himself a just and righteous sovereign, and a man of light and 
sweetness. He invited the illustrious Persian poet Hafiz to his court. His 
tomb is at Sunargaon (See pi. 8 in J.A.S. 1874, p. 85.) 
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second named Gul, and the tliird named Lalah, to perform the 
last bathing ceremony. When God granted him recovery, consi¬ 
dering them auspicious he bestowed attentions on them more than 
befoi-e. The other maids from envy used to taunt them 
about the bathing, so that one day whilst tlie king was in a jolly 
mood, tliey related to him this affair. The king recited the 
following line— 

“ Cup-bearer, this is the story of Su/'v (the cypress) Gul (the 
Rose) and Lalah (the Tulip ”). 

The second line of the verse could not be supplied, and none 
of the poets attached to court could supply it. Then the king 
writing this line, sent it with an envoy to Shamsu-d-din Hafiz to 
Shiraz. Hafiz * quickly supplied the next line :— 


(“This story relates to the three bathers ”). This 2ud line 
is not devoid of ingenious excellencies, and he sent also another 
ghazal in his name. The king in return bestowed on him valuable 
presents. These two Hues are from that gh azal: — 

ujUd-M ^p ly * 3 

{Translation), The parrots of Hindustan shall all be sugar- 
shedding 

From this Persian sugar-candy that goes forth to Bengal. 

HMz, from the yearning for the company of Sultan Ghiasu- 
d-din, 

Rest not; for thy (this) lyric is the outcome of lamentation. 

I Haijz the renowned Persian poet of Shiraz died in 701 A.H, 

S Translation of first two lines by Jarret (See Ain p. 148 Vol. 2.) 

“ And now shall India’s parroqnets on sugar revel all. 

In this sweet Persian lyric that is borne to far Bengal.” 
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In short, Sultan Ghiasu-d-din was a gOod ruler, and adhered 
strictly to the injunctious of the sacred law. , For instance, it is 
related that one day whilst at arrow-shooting, the king’s arrow ac¬ 
cidentally hit a widow’s son. The widow sought for redress from 
Qazi Siraju-d-din. The Qazi was in anxiety; for if he shewed 
partiality towards the king, he would be held culpable before the 
tribunal of God, and if he did not do so, the summoning of the king 
would be a difficult affair. After much deliberation, he sent a 
peon to summon the king, and himself sat on the tribunal of justice, 
placing a whip underneath the masnad. When the Qazi’s peon 
reached the palace, finding access to the king impossible, he com¬ 
menced shouting out the call to prayer (Azan). The king hearing 
this untimely call to prayer, ordered the Mnazzin (caller to prayer) 
to be brought to his presence. When the Royal servants carried 
the latter to the royal presence, the king enquired as to this un¬ 
timely call to prayer. He (peon) saidQazi Sirajn-d-din has 
deputed me, in order that I may take the king to the tribunal of 
justice. Since access to the king was difficult, I adopted this 
device to obtain access. Now get up, and come to the tribunal 
The widow’s son whom yon wounded with an arrow, is the com¬ 
plainant.” The king immediately got up, and concealing a small 
sword under his arm-pit, set out. When he appeared before the 
Qazi, the latter not at all paying attention to the king, said: 
“ Consolate the heart of this old woman.” The king consolated 
her in a way that he could, and said : “ Qazi. now the old woman 
is satisfied.” Then the Qazi turning to the old woman enquired, 
“ Have you received redress and been satisfied ? ” The woman 
said: “ Yes, I am satisfied.” 1 Then the Qazi got up in great 
delight, and showing respect to the king, seated him on the mas¬ 
nad. The king drawing out the sword from his arm-pit said: 
“ Qazi, in obedience to the injunctions of the sacred Law, I have 
appeared at your tribunal. If to-day I found you deviating by 
one hair-breadth from adherence to the injunctions of the Law, with 
this very sword I should have severed your head. God be thank¬ 
ed, that everything has been all-right.” The Qazi also drew his 
whip from underneath the mansad, and said ; “ Sire, if to-day I 
found thee in the least transgressing the injunctions of the sacred 

1 Commatation or compounding of certain offences is permitted by the 
Muhammadan Law, as is also permitted (though to a more limited extent) 
by the present English Criminal Procedure Law of India. 


I 
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Law, by God, with this very whip I should have turned your back 
red arid black ” ^ and added— 

“ A calamity bad come but has ended well.” The king, being 
pleased, bestowing gifts and presents on the Qazi, returned. The 
king from the beginning had great faith in the Saint Nur 
Qutubul ‘Alam, and was his contempomiy and fellow-student; 
for botli took their lessons from Shaikh Hamidu-d-din * Knnjna- 
shin Nagori. At length, in the year 775 A.H., by the stratagems 
of Rajah Kans who was a zemindar in that part, the king was 
treacherously killed. The leign of Ghiasn-d-din lasted seven 
years and some months, and according to another account, it lasted 
sixteen years, five months and three days.® 

REIGN OF SAIFU-D-DIN STYLED SULTANU-S-SALATiN.* 

When Sultan Ghiasn-d-din passed from the narrow human 
frame into the wide space of the soul, the nobles and the generals 

1 This story speaks volumes in favour of the purity of the administration 
of justice that must have prevailed in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century under the Musalman regime in Bengal. History fails to furnish an 
instance that can surpass this, in exemplifying the honesty and sense of duty 
of a humble peon, the judicial fearlessness and integrity of a judge, and the 
law-abiding nature of a king. 

S ^aikh Hamid of Nagor belonged to Nagor in Jodhpur. 

* For Coinage of this King, see Thomas’s Initial Coinage, J.A.S.B., 1867, 
pp. 68-70. 

From the circumstance that his early coins were struck at the mint-town 
of Mnazzamabad (territory whereof has been identified to have extended from 
the Megna to north-eastern Maimansingh and the right bank of the Snrma), 
it would appear that he first acquired power in E.istern Bengal, and reigned 
first at Snnargaon, from which place according to the Riyaz he marched out to 
fight against his father, Sikandar Shah, who reigned at Pandnah. Sultan 
6hiasu-d-din must have invited Hafiz to his court at Sunargaon, (as Hafiz 
died in 791 A.H.,) when, according to Sikandar Shah’s coins noticed by Mr. 
Thomas, Sikandar Shah yet ruled at Pandnah. (See also J.A.S. for 1873, 
p. 258). 

^ On the coins he is called Saifu-d-din Abul Majahid Hamzah Shah, son 
of Azam Shah (see J.A.S. for 1873, p. 259). Ferishta says ; “ The Rajahs of the 
country did not draw their heads out of the yoke of obedience, and did not 
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of the army placed his son, Saifu-d-din, on tlie paternal throne 
styling him Sultan-u-s-Salatiii. 

One goes out, and another comes in in his place : 

The world is never left without a master. 

He was sober in character, and generous and brave. He 
reigned over Bengal for ten years, and in the year 785 A.H. he 
died, and according to another account, he reigned tliree years 
and seven months and five days. God knows the truth. 


-o- 

REIGN OF ^AMSU-D-DIN,> SON OF SULTANU-S- 
SALATlN. 

After the death of Sultanu-s-Salatin, his son, Shamsn-d-din. 
with the consent of the councillors and members of Government, 
ascended the throne, and according to ancient usages he observed 
the ceremonies attendant on assumption of sovereignty, and for a 
period was at ease and comfoid. In the year 788 A.H. either by 
some natural disease, or by the stratagem of Rajah Kans, who at 
that time had become very powerful, he died. Some have written 
that this Shamsu-d-din was not an actual but adopted son of 
Sultanu-s-Salatin, and that his name was Shahabu-d-din. Either 
way, he reigned for three yeai-s, four months, and six days. And 
the true account is, that Rajah Kans who was zamindar of Bath- 
uriah* attacking him, slew him, and usurped the throne. 

neglect or delay in paying revenue to him.” According to the Tabaqat, he 
reigned 10 years. The coins discovered of him, were struck at Piruzabad 
(or Pandnah). 

I Ferishta says, that as the king was young and weak in intellect, an 
infidel named Rajah Kans, who was attached to the court, usurped the 
executive and collection of taxes. The Tabaqat says that the king died after 
a quiet and peaceful reign of three years and a few months. 

Professor Blochmann identifies this king (whose coins have not been 
discovered} with king Shahabn-d-diu Abul iluzaftar Bayazid Shah, whose coins 
are noticed by Professor Blochmann in J.A.S , p. 263, for 1873. Bayazid 

Shah, according to Professor Blochmann’s theory, was “ a puppet kin<»_a 

benami transaction,” whilst Rajah Kiins ruled over Bengal. 

* Professor Blochmann says (J.A.S. B., p. 263 for 1873):_ 

“ The name of Bhatnriah does not occur in the Ain, nor have I seen it 
before the time of Rennel’s Atlas (1778) in which the name of Bhatnriah is 
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USURPATION OP RAJAH KANSi ZAHINDAR. 

When Sultan Shamsu-d-din died, Rajah Kans a Hindu 
Zamindar, subjugating the whole kingdom of Bengal, seated him¬ 
self on the throne, and commenced oppressions, and seeking to 
destroy the Musalmans, slew many of their learned and holy 
men. His aim was to extirpate Islam from his dominions. It 
is said one day Shaikh Badrul Islam, father of Shaikh Muinu-d- 
din ‘Abbas, sat down before that wretch, without saluting him. 
Thereupon he said : “ Shaikh, why did you not salute me ? ” The 
Shaikh said; “ It is not becoming for the learned to salute 
infidels, especially a cruel and blood-shedding infidel, like thee, 
who has shed the blood of Mn.salmans.” On hearing this, that 
unholy infidel kept silent, and, coiling like the serpent, aimed at 
killing him. One day he sat in a house wliich had a low and 
narrow entrance, and summoned in the Shaikh. When tlie Shaikh 
arrived, he guessed the Rajah’s object, .so he first put out his 
legs inside, and afterward.s not bending the head, entered. That 

given to a large diatriot east of Maldah, bounded in the west by the Maha- 
nanda river and the Pnrnabhaba, its tributary, iu the south by the left bank 
of the Ganges, in the east by the Karataya, and in the north by Dinajpur and 
Ghoraghat. Bhaturiah therefore is the district to both sides of the Atrai 
river.” Professor Blochmann (J.A.S.B. for 1875, p. 287), identifies “ Bha- 
turiah ” as part of old Barendra, in Rajshahi proper, between Amrul and 
Bagura, and signifying Northern R.ajshahi Proper including Tahirpur. 
Professor Blochmann also considers, that the name “ Rajshahi ” is connected 
with Rajah Kans, who was a Rajah-Shah, that is, a Hindu Rajah who 
ascended a Musalman throne. 

1 The Tabaqat-i-Akbari merely notices Kans’s nsurption. Ferishta says 
that though not a Musalman, Kans was a friend (Sic.) of Musalmans. The 
Riyaz gives the best account, based perhaps on local traditions. Mr. West- 
macott inaccurately identifies “ Rajah Kans ” of Bhathuriah with Rajah 
Ganesh of Dinajpur.” Professor Blochmann (I think correctly) identifies 
“Rajah Kans” with “Rajah Kans Narayan” of Tahirpur which latter i.s 
included in Bhathuriah. (See J.-A-S-B., p, 287 for 187.5). 

Rajah Kans does not appear to have issued coins in his own name, but 
during his regime, posthumous coins of .Azam Shah (noticed by Hon’ble Sir 
E. C. Bayley in J.A.S., 1874, p. 294n.) and coins in the name of Shahabndin 
Bayazid Shah, a puppet king or a benami king (noticed by Professor Bloeh- 
mann in J.A.S B. for 1873, p. 263). were issued. 

Rajah Kans from the testimony of coins appears to have reigned from 
810 A.H. to 817 A.H. or 1407 to 1414 A.C. but he appears to have actually 
usurped the government earlier in 808 A.H. 

15 
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infidel flew into ra»e, and ordered that the Shaikh should bo 
placed in a line with his brothers. Immediately, the Shaikh was 
killed, and the rest of the learned that very day were placed on a 
boat and di’owned in the river. The Saint Nur Qatbu-l-‘Alam 
becoming impatient by reason of the oppressions of that infidel 
and his slaughter of the Musalmans, wrote as follows to Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharqi * who ruled at that time up to the limits of Behar • 
“ The ruler of this country, named Kans, is an infidel. He is 
committing oppressions, and shedding blood. He has killed many 
of the learned and holy men, and destro 3 'ed them. At present, 
he is aiming to kill the remainder of the Musalmans, and to extir¬ 
pate Islam from this eountrj’. Since to help and protect Musal¬ 
mans, is a duty incumbent on Musalnian sovereigns, accordinly I 
intrude on your valuable time with these few lines. I pray for 
your auspicious arrival here, for the sake of the residents of this 
country, and also in order to oblige me, so that Musalmans 
may be rescued from the oppressive load of this tyrant. Peace 

1 Shamsu-d-dln Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, king of Jaiinpur, reigned from 804 
to 845 A.H. (1401-1441 A.C.) Tho Sharqi kingdom was created in 795 
A.H. by Sulfan Mahmud, son of Sultan Alauddin Sikandar ^ah, son 
of Saltan Muhammad, son of Sultan Firuz Shah Tnghluk, owing to the 
increasing feebleness of the Delhi Empire. The Sharqi kingdom, extended 
from Qanuj to Behar. Mahmud first bestowed the title of Sultan.ns-Sharql 
on Malik Sarw.ar, a eunuch who already held the title of Khajah-Jahan. 
The following table will be useful:— 



A.H. 

A.C. 

Khajah Jahan ... 

800 

1397 

Mubark Shah 

803 

1400 

Shamsu-d-din Ibrahim Shah 

804 

1401 

Mahmud Shah ... 

845 

1441 

Muhammad Shah 

8.56 

1451 

Husain 

856 

1451 


The last took refuge in the court of Alau-d-din Husain Shah, king of 
Bengal about 900 A.-H. or 1497 B.-C. Jaunpur continued to be governed by 
the Lodi dynasty till the defeat and death of Ibrahim, grandson of Bahlol 
at Paniput by Babar in 1526 A.C. A local kingdom was fora short time 
established under Bahadur ^5n, governor of Behar; it was recovered by 
Humaynn, passed again into the hands of Sher Shah and his son Salim 
Shah. Jaunpur continued under the Afghans until Akbar in the 4th year of 
his reign took possession of it through Ali Qull Khan. In 157.5, the Vice¬ 
regal court was removed to Allahabad, and Jaunpur was thenceforth 
governed by a Nazim —See Jarrett’s Tr. of .lln, Vol II, pp, 169-170 
and also Badaoni, Vol. I, pp. 264, 272, 273, 316, 307, Pers. text! 
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be on yon.” When this letter reached Sultan Ibrahim, the latter 
opened it with great respect, and read it. Qazi Shahabn-d-din 1 
Jaunpuri who was one of the scholars of the time, and the chief 
of the body of the learned men, and who was highly respected by 
Sultan Ibrahim who used to seat him on a silver chair on anspi< 
cious occasions, also used his great persuasions and said ; “ You 
ought to set out quickly ; for in this invasion both worldly and 
leligious benefits are to be obtained, namely the country of Bengal 
will be subjugated, and you would also meet the Saint Shaikh 
Nur Qutbu-l-‘Alam, who is the fountain-head of both worldly 
and eternal boons, and you would also be doing a pious deed by 
avenging the oppression of Muhammadans.’’ Sultan Ibrahim 
pitching out his tents struck the kettle-drum of march, and 
making forced marches, in a short time, with a powerful army 
reached Bengal, and encamped at Firuzpur.* Rajah Kans, on 
hearing this news, was confounded, and hastened to wait on the 
Saint Qutbu-l-'Alam. Showing submissiveness and humility, 
and weeping, the Rajah said : “ Pray, draw the pen of forgiveness 
across the page of the offences of this sinner, and dissuade Sultan 
Ibrahim from subjugating this country.” The Saint replied; 
“ In order to intercede on behalf of an oppressive infidel, I cannot 
stand in the way of a Musalman sovereign, especially of one who 
has come out at my desire and request.” In despair, Kans pros¬ 
trated his head on the feet of the Saint, and added, “ Whatever 
the Saint may bid, I am willing to submit thereto.” The 
Saint said; “ So long as thou dost not embrace the Musalman 
religion, I cannot intercede for thee.” Kans assented to this 
condition, but his wife casting that misguided man into the 
well of misguidance, prevented his conversion to Islam. At 
length, Kans brought to the presence of the Saint his son named 
Jadu who was twelve years old, and said: “ I have become old, and 
desire to retire from the world. You may convert to Islam this 

1 “ Qazi ^ahabu-d-din, a sage of Hindustan, flourished in the time 
(of Ibrahim Shah). He was born at Delhi and in that city acquired a 
comprehensive knowledge of the inductive soiencea and traditional lore, and 
at the time of the arrival of Timur, he set out for Jauupur in the company 
of his master Maulana Khwajigi who was the successor of Nasiru-d-din 
Gheragh of Delhi, and then continued his progress and became the envy ol 
his time.”—Ain-i-Akbari (Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, pp. 169-170). 

2 i.e., Fanduah. > 
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Hon of Biirie, and then bestow on him the kingdom of Bengal." 
The saint Qutbii-l-‘Alam taking out from his own mouth some 
chewed betel, put it into JadiVs mouth, and making him pronounce 
the creed of the Musalman faith, converted him to IslSm, and 
naming him Jalalu-d-din. had the fact proclaimed in the city, and 
caused the Khutha of the kingdom to be recited after his name 
The ordinances of the sacred Muhammadan law from that day 
wei’e again put in force. After this, the saint Qutbu-l-‘Alam 
went to meet Sultan Ibrahim, and after making apologies, prayed 
that the latter might withdraw. The Sultan was annoyed at this 
request, and turned his face towards l,>azi Shahabu-d-din. The 
Qa/.i said : “ Saint, the king has come here at your requisition ; 
and now you yourself siding with Kans, appear as his agent; what 
is your aim ? ” The Saint said; “ At that time (when I made the 
requisition) an oppressive ruler was tyrannising over the Musal- 
mans ; now owing to the auspicious arrival of the Sultan, he has 
embraced the Muhammadan faith. The Jihad (or holy war) is 
enjoined against infidels, not again.st Musalmans.” The Qazi, 
finding no answer, kept quiet. But as the Sultan’s temper was 
irritated, in order to soothe the Sultan, the Qazi commenced 
testing the learning and miracles of the saint, and was discomfit- 
ted. After much questions and answers, the Saint said : “ To view 
with contempt saints and to try to test them, ends in nothing but 
discomfiture. Before loug, thou shalt die in a wretched plight.” 
And the saint at the same time cast an angry glance towards the 
Sultan. In short, the Sultan, annoyed and vexed, returned to 
Jaunpur. It is said that shortly after Sultan Ibrahim and Qazi 
Shahabu-d-din Jaunpnri died. 

‘ Whoever quarrels with saints, suffers.’ 

Rajah Kans hearing that Sultan Ibrahim had died, displaced 
Sultan Jalalu-d-din, and himself re-ascended the throne. According 
to the injunctions of his false creed, the Rajah prepared several 
gold-figures of cows, shoved in Jalalu-d-din through their mouths, 
and pulled him out from their buttock-sides, and then distributed 
the gold of those cow-figures among the Brahmans, and thus re- 
perverted his son to his own creed. As Jalalu-d-din, however, had 
been converted by the Saint Qutbu-l-‘Alam, he did not abandon 
}ii3 faith in Islam, and the persuasions of the infidels had no effect 



on his heart. And Rajah Kaus again unfurling the standard of 
misbehaviour, attempted to destroy aud extirpate Muhammadans. 
When his cruelties passed all bounds, one day Shaiyj Anwar, son 
of the Saint Qutbu-l-‘Alam, complained to his father of the 
oppressions of that tyrant, and said : ‘‘ It is a matter of regp-et that 
in spite of such a holy saint of the time as yourself, Musalmans 
should be oppressed and ground down by the hand of this infidel.” 
The saint at that time was absorbed in prayer and devotion. On 
hearing this utterance of his son, the saint was enraged, aud 
replied : “ This tyranny shall cease only, when thy blood shall be 
shed on the earth.” Shaikh Anwar knew full well that whatever 
fell from the lips of his holy father, was sure to come to pass, and 
so after a moment, said : “ What you have said about me, is meet 
and proper; but in respect of my nephew, Shaikh Zahid, what is 
your will ? ” The saint said : “ The drum of the virtues of Zahid 
shall i-esound till resurrection-day.” In short, Rajah Kans extend¬ 
ing more than before his oppressions and cruelties, gradually 
oppressed the servants aud dependants of the saint himself, 
plundered then' effects and chattels, imprisoned Shaikh Anwar 
and Shaikh Zahid. As he had heard the Saints’ prophecy about 
>^aikh Zahid, not dai'ing to kill him, be banished both to Sunar- 
gaon, and sent orders to his agents there, tliat after ascertaining 
from them the whereabouts of the hidden treasures of their 
fathers and grandfathers, they should slay both. And on the 
^aikh’s arrival at Sunargaon, they perpetrated many cruelties, 
yet not finding any clue to the hidden treasures which did not 
exist, first they murdered Shaikh Anwar, and when they attempt¬ 
ed to take the life of Shaikh Zahid, the latter stated that in a 
certain village a large cauldron was hidden. When they dug it 
up, they found a large chatty, but did not find more than one 
gold coin in it. They enquired, “ What has become of the rest ?” 
ZMiid said : “ Apparently some one has stolen it.” And this 
affair was the outcome of a miracle. It is said that on the very day 
and at the very moment when Anwar was murdered at Sunargaon, 
and his sacred blood shed on tiie earth. Rajah Kaus passed awaiy 
from his sovereignty to hell. According to some accounts, his 
son, Jalalu-d-din, who was in prison leagued with his father’s 
servants, and slew him. The rule and tyranny of that heatheq 
lasted seven years. 
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THE KEIGN OF JALALU-D-DiN,' SON OF RAJAH 

KANS. 

After this, Jalalu-d-din mounted the tiirone with full inde¬ 
pendence. He converted, contrary to his father, many infidels 
to the Moslem faith, and compelled the Hindus who had tasted of 
the gold-made figures of cows, to eat beef. And calling back the 
saint Shaikh Zahid from Suiiargaon, he paid him every respect 
and honour, and rendering him services, was very often in atten¬ 
dance on him. He managed the affairs of Government in an 
eflScient manner. In his reign, people passed their lives in ease 
and comfort. It is said that in his time the town of Panduah 
became so populous that it cannot he described. At Gaur, he 
erected a mosque, a resevoir, the Jalali tank and a caravansei'ai. 
The city of Gaur commenced being rc-popnlatcd in his time. 
He reigned for seventeen years. In the year 812 A.H.* he 
removed the capital back again to Gaur. To this day, a large 
tower exists over his mausoleum at Panduah. The graves of his 
wife and his son lie by the sides of his mausoleum. 

-o- 

REIGN OF AHMAD SHAH,- SON OF JALALU-D-DlN. 

When Sultan Jalalu-d-din was laid in the grave, his son 
Ahmad Shah, with the consent of the nobles and the generals of 
the army, ascended the throne, in succession to his father. As he 
was very peevish, oppressive and blood-thirsty, he shed blood for 

I He is described in coins (see J.A.S.B., p. 267. for 1873), as Jalalu-d-din 
Abul Mnzaffar Muhammad Shah. His reign probably lasted from 817 to 834 
A.H. (1413 to 1430 A.C.) Some of his coins were struck at the mint-town of 
Sonargaon. He resided at Panduah, but in 822 A.H. built a Palace at Gaur, 
and shifted his residence to the latter place. Panduah also became very 
populous in his time. 

S The date is a mistake for 822 A.H. 

» His name as appearing on his coins is .^Oiamsu-d.din Abiil Mujahid 
Ahmad Shah. He reigned for 16 years from 834 to 850 A.H. (that is 1430- 
1446 A.C.) 

The Tabaqat states that he reigned for sixteen years, and died in 830 
A.H. Stewart says he reigned for eighteen years. Ferishta says he was a 
good and generous king, whilst Kiyaz states he was a tyrant. With Ahmad 
ghah ended the dynasty of Kajah Kans, and commenced the restoration of 
the Tlyas ^ahi dynasty. (See J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 268). 
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notliinw, and used to cut open the bodies of pregnant woman. 
When his oppressions reached the utmost limits, and the low and 
the high were exasperated to desperation by his tyranny, 
Shadi Khan and Nasir Khan who were his two slaves and held 
the rank of nobles intrigued, and killed Alimad Shah ; and this 
event occurred in 830 A.H. His reign lasted sixteen yeai’S, and 
according to another account, eighteen years 

-o- 

REIGN OF NASTR IOIAN, THE SLAVE. 

When the throne became vacant by the murder of Ahmad 
Shah, Shadi Khan desired to put Nasir Kian out of the way 
and to become himself the Administrator-General of the kingdom. 
Nasir Kb&n, guessing his design, forestalled him, and slew Shadi 
Kban, and boldly placing himself on the throne, commenced to 
enforce orders. The nobles and the Maluk of Ahmad Shah not 
submitting to him, slew him. His reign lasted seven days, and 
according to another account, half a day. 

-o- 

REIGN OP NASTR iWAH.' 

When Nasir Kban the slave in retribution for his misdeeds 
was killed, the nobles and the generals leaguing together, raised 
to the throne one of the grand-sons of Sultan Shamsu-d-din 
Bhangra who had capacity for this onerous charge, styling him 

1 Hig name, as appearing on his coins, is Nasirn-d-din Ahul Mnzaffar 
Mahnuid Shah. With him commenced the restoration of the llyis Shihi 
dynasty in Bengal. He reigned for thirty-two years in peace (this peace 
being probably due to the wars that then prevailed between Jannpnr and 
Delhi), and according to another account for ‘ not more than twenty-seven 
years,’ and died in A.H. 862. In the histories, he is simply called Nasir 
Shah. Dates of bis reign, as ascertained from coins and inscriptions, are 
846 ; 861; 863 ; whilst the earliest dates ascertained for the reign of Barbak 
Shah, Mahmud Shah’s successor, is 865. Mahmud Shah therefore must have 
reigned till the beginning of 864 A.H. If his reign lasted twenty-seven years, 
this would put back the commencement of his reign to 836 (the year in which 
Marsden’s Ahmad Shahi’s coin was struck), and render Mahmud Shah an 
opposition king daring 14 years of Ahmad Shah’s reign which is doubtful. 
Inscriptions of this king from Satgaon, Dacca, and Gaur have been published. 
(See J A.S. for 1873, pp. 269, 271 and for 1872, p. 108). 
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Nasir Shah. Xasir Shah conducted himself with justice and 
liberality, so that the people, both young and old, were contented, 
and the wounds of oppression inflicted by Ahmad Shah were 
healed. Tne buildings of Gaur and the Fort there, were erected 
by this high-ranked king. Reigning thirty-two years over 
Bengal, he passed away like others before him from the world, and 
according to another account, his reign did not exceed twenty- 
seven years. 

-o- 

REIGN OF BARBAK SHAH,* SON OP NASIRU-D- 
DIN. 

When Nasir Shah died, his .son Barbak Shah mounted the 
throne. He was a sagacious and law-abiding sovereign. In his 
time, the soldiers were happy and contented, and he also spent 
his life in comfort and ea.se. He died in 879 A.H. His reign 
lasted seventeen or sixteen years. 

REIGN OF TOSUP SHAH. 

After the death of Barbak Shah, his son Yusuf Shah with 
the consent of the nobles and the elite of the kingdom ascended 
the throne. He was a sovereign of gentle temperament, solicitous 
for the welfare of his subjects, and virtuous and learned and pious. 
He reigned seven years and six months, and died in 887 A.H.* 

1 The coins do not give his fall name, which however appears from 
inscriptions (J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 272), to have been Ruknn-d-din Abul 
Mnjahid Barbak Shah. His reign commenced in 864 A.H., and as appears 
from the Tribeni inscriptions (published by Professor Blochmann in J.A.S.B. 
for 1870, p. 290), before that, he ruled as Governor of South-Western Bengal 
in 860 A.H. The Dinajpnr inscription (published by Mr. Westmacott in 
J.A.S. for 1873, p. 272), proves that Barbak Shah undoubtedly reigned as king 
in Bengal in 86.5 A.H. (1460 A.C.) 

* His name from inscriptions (published in J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 273) 
appears to be Shamsu-d-din Abul Muzaffar Yusuf .Shah. He appears to have 
reigned from 879 to 886 A.H., when he died. From his inscriptions found at 
Pandnah, Hazrat Panduah, and Gaur, the following dates of his reign have 
been ascertained, namely, A.H. 882, 884, 885 (that is 1477, 1479, 1480 A.C.) 

Ferishta says he was a scholar who charged the Ulema to see the law of 
the Prophet duly observed. “ No one dared to drink wine ” (Blochmann’s 
Contr. J.A.S, for 1873, p. 275). 
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REIGN OF FATH SHAH, SON OF YUSUF SHAH. 

After the death of Yusuf Shah, his son Sikandar Shah.* 
ascended the throne. He had a little touch of lunacy. As he 
had no capacity for this important function, the nobles and the 
leaders deliberating that very day superceded him, and raised to 
the throne another son of Yusuf Shah, named Fath Shah. The 
latter was wise and sagacious. Observing with wisdom the 
usages of the rulers and sovereigns of the past, and bestowing 
on the nobles dignities according to their individual ranks, he 
pui’sned a liberal policy towards his subjects. In his reign, the 
gates of happiness and comfort were thrown open to the people 
of Bengal. It was then the established custom in Bengal for 
five thousand paiks to turn out every night with music, and for 
the king to go out for a while in the morning to receive their 
salute, and then to give them leave to depart, a new corps of 
paiks relieving them. One day, the eunuch of Fath Shah, bear¬ 
ing the name of Barbag, leagued with the paiks, and slew Fath 
Shah.* This event took place in the year 896 A.H. Fath 
Shah’s reign lasted seven years and five months. 

REIGN OF BARBAG, THE EUNUCH, STYLED SULTAN 

SHAHZADA. 

Barbag the eunuch, the faithless miscreant, after slaying his 
own master, placed himself on the throne,according to the saying— 
When a forest is unteuanted, jackals give themselves the 
airs of lions. 

t Stewart calls him a “youth of the royal family”; other histories say 
nothing about his relationship. The Ain-i-Akbnri gives him half a day; the 
Tabaqat gives him two and a half days; Ferishta gives no period, and 
Stewart gives him two months (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 281). 

* His name from coins and inscriptions (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 281), appears 
to be Jalalu d-din Abul Muzaffar Fath Shah. He appears from histories to 
have reigned from 887 to 896 A.H.; but inscriptions and coins shew that he 
reigned in 886 A.H. Some of his coins were struck at Fathabad (Faridpiir 
town) in 886 and 892 A.H. These together with the inscriptions on Baba 
Salih’s mosqne at Bandar, near Dacca (dated 886 A.H. or 1482 A.C.), of 
Bikrampur (Dacca District) on Adam Shahid’s mosque (dated 888 A.H. or 
1483), of Snnargaon on Muqqarabud-daulah-din’s mosque (dated 889 or 1484 
A.C.) are published in J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 282-285), and fix the dates of his 
reign. Fathabad (or Faridpur town) is named after him, 

16 
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He styled himself Sultan Sbshzada. He collected together 
eunuchs from all places; and bestowing lai’ges.ses on low people, 
won them over to his side, and attempted to enhance his rank 
and power. Finding that only his own peers would come within 
his clutches, he tried to destroy the high and influential nobles. 
Out of these, the premier-nobleman, Malik Andil, the Abyssinian, 
who was on the frontiers, becoming apprised of the eunuch’s 
designs, planned to set his own capable son on tlie throne, and 
to finish off the eunuch’s life-work. At that time, the doomed 
eunuch thought of summoning Malik Andil, in order to im¬ 
prison him by means of a trap; then he issued oi-ders sum¬ 
moning him. Malik Andil gue.ssing the real significance of the 
summons, with a large number proceeded to meet the eunuch. 
Since the Malik observed great precaution in his ingress to and 
egress from the clarbar, the eunuch despaired of destroying him. 
In comsequence, one day, the eunuch arranging an entertainment, 
showed great intimacy towards Malik Andil, and placing a Qoran, 
said : “ Place your hand on the Holy Book, and vow that yon will 
not injure me.” Malik Andil vowed, “ So long as you are on 
the throne, I shall do you no injury.” Inasmuch as all the 
people were designing to destroy that miscreant eunuch, Malik 
Andil also schemed to avenge the murder of his benefactor, and 
leaguing with the porters sought for an opportunity. One night, 
whilst that miscreant was intoxicated by excessive indulgence in 
liquor, and lay asleep on the throne, Malik Andil, being led in 
by the porters, entered the harem, to kill the eunuch. When he 
found the latter asleep on the throne, he hesitated, on recollecting 
his vow. Suddenly, that miscreant over whom a fatality was 
hanging, by the will of Povidence which flings one from the 
throne of pride down to the dust of degradation, and places on 
another’s head the crown of sovereignty, owing to his intoxication 
from liquor, slipped down from the throne. Malik Andil was 
delighted at this incident, and drew his sword on him, but did 
not succeed in despatching him. Sultan Shahzada, awaking, and 
seeing himself in front of an unsheathed sword, seized Malik 
Andil, and being strong, in the wrestling, threw down the latter, 
and sat on his chest. Malik Andil who held tightly the hair of 
the eunuch’s head, did not let it go, but shouted out to Yugrush 
Khan who was standing outside the room, to come up quickly. 
Yugrnsh Khan, the Turk, with a number of Abyssinians, instantly 
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came in, and finding Malik Andil underneath the eunuch, hesi¬ 
tated in attacking with the sword. In the interval of search, 
the lights had fallen under the hands and feet of the two wrest¬ 
lers and had got extinguished, and all was dark. Malik Andil 
shouted out to Yugru.sh Khan, “ I am holding the hair of the 
eunuch’s head, and he is so broad and robust, that his body has 
become in a way my shield ; do not hesitate to strike with your 
sword, since it will not penetrate through, and even if it does, 
it does not matter ; for I and a hundred thousand like me can die 
in avenging the death of our late master.” Yugrush Khan gent¬ 
ly inflicted some strokes with his sword on the back and shoulder 
of Sultan Shalizada, who feigned being dead. Malik Andil then 
got up, and along with Yugiush Khan and the Abyssinians, went 
out, and Tawachi Bashi, entering the bed-room of Sultan 
Shahzada, lighted up the tamp. Snltan Shahzada, fancying 
him to be Malik Audit, before the lamp was lit, from fear not 
mounting the throne, had escaped into a cellar. Tawachi Bashi 
proceeding towards the cellar, entered it; then again Sultan 
Shalizada feigned being dead. The Bashi cried out: “ It is a 
pity that rebels have killed my master, and mined the kingdom." 
Sultan Shahzada, fancying him to he one of his own loyal 
adherents, cried out: “ Look here, hold your peace, for I am 
alive,” and enquired whcie Malik Andil was. Tawachi said: 
“ Thinking that he has killed the king, he has returned home with 
peace of mind.” Sultan Shahzada told him, “ go out, call together 
the nobles and set them to fetch Malik Andil’s head, after killing 
him, and place watchmen in charge of the gates, warning them 
to be armed and on the alert.’’ Tawachi the Abyssinian replied : 
“ Very well, now I go to effect a r*adical cure.” Coming out, 
he quickly told the whole affair to Malik Andil, who again went 
in, and inflicting cuts w'ith the dagger, finished off the eunuch’s 
life, and leaving his corpse in that cellar, locked it, and coming 
out sent a person to summon Khan Jahan, the Vizier. And after 
the arrival of the Vizier, he held a council for the election of a king. 
And since the son of Fath Shah was only two years old, the 
nobles were diffident as to how he could be placed on the throne, 
so that, in the morning, all the nobles being of one mind went 
to the house of the widow-queen of Fath Shah, related to her 
the story of the night, and said ; “ As the prince is a child, yon 
should appoint one to manaee the affairs of Government, until 
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the prince comes of age.” The queen, on learning their anxiety, 
knew what to say. She said : “I have made a vow to God that 
I would bestow the kingdom on. the person who kills the 
murderer of Fath Shah.” > Malik Andil, at first, declined to 
accept the burden of kingdom, but afterwards, when all the 
nobles collecting in that assembly unanimously besought him, 
he mounted the throne. The period of Sultan Shahzada s 
reign according to one account was eight months, and, 
according to another account, two and a half months. After 
this incident in connection with Sultan Shahzada, for some 
years, it became the ruling practice in Bengal that whoever 
slew the ruling king, and got an opportunity to seat himself on 
the throne, became recipient of homage and submission of the 
people, who did not protest against his installation.* In one pam¬ 
phlet, the period of the rule of Sultan Shahzada is stated to be 
six months. God knows the truth. 


REIGN OF MALIK ANDlL, THE ABYSSINIAN. STYLEO 
FIRUZ SHAH.s 

When Malik Andil the Abyssinian, by bis good fortune, took 
in lap the bride of the sovereignty of Bengal, ho styled himself 

1 This affords another instance to illustrate the great influence exercis¬ 
ed by Musalman ladies in the past, and the chivalrous deference paid to 
their wishes by Musalmans. 

* “The pretorian band of Abyssinians, which Barbak Shah had introduc¬ 
ed into Bengal, became from the protectors of the dynasty the masters of the 
kingdom, and eunuchs were the actual rulers of the country. . . . What 

royalty at that time was in Bengal is well described by Abul Fazl, who says 
that after the murder of Fath .Shah, low hirelings flourished ; and Ferishta 
sarcastically remarks that the people would obey him who had killed a king 
and usurped the throne.” Blochmann’s Contr. (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 286). 

With Sulf.an Shahzada begins a succession of Habshi or Abyssinian 
kings, which terminated only with the rise of the Husaini dynasty of Bengal. 

S His name, as appearing on bis coins (J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 288), is 
8aifn-d-d!n Abul Muzaffar Firnz Shah. He was an Abyssinian or Habshi, and 
reigned from 893 to 895 A.H. (according to the testimony of coins); whilst 
histories give (incorrectly) the year of his death to be 899. He was (accord¬ 
ing to Riyaz) the premier nobleman and a generalissimo under Fath Shah. 
He proved a wise king. 
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Firnz Shah, and proceeding to the metropolis of Gaur established 
himself there. In the directions of justice and liherality, he put 
forth noble efforts, and secured for his subjects peace and comfort. 
In that, during the time he was a noble, Malik Andil had done 
great and heroic deeds, both his soldiers and subjects dreaded him, 
and did not lean towards disaffection. In liberality and generosity, 
he was matchless. In a short time, he bestowed on the poor the 
treasures and largesses of past sovereigns, who had hoarded 
the same with considerable exertions and pains. It is said 
that on one occasion in one day he bestowed on the poor one 
lak of rupees. The members of Government did not like this 
lavishness, and used to say to one another: “ This Abyssinian 
does not appreciate the value of the money which has fallen into 
his hands, without toil and labour. We ought to set about dis¬ 
covering a means by which he might be taught the value of money, 
and to withhold his hand from useless extravagance and lavish¬ 
ness.” Then they collected that treasure on the floor, that the 
king might behold it with his own eyes, and appreciating its value, 
might attach value to it. When the king saw the treasure, he 
enquired: “ Why is this treasure left in this place ? ” The members 
of Government said : “ This is the same treasure that you allotted 
to the poor.” The king said : “ How can this amount suffice ? 
Add another lak to it.” The !nembers|of Government, getting 
confounded, distributed the treasure amongst the beggars. Malik 
Andil, after reigning for three years, in 899 A.H. fell ill, and the 
light of his life was extinguished by the breeze of death. But the 
more reliable account is, that Piruz Shah also was slain at the 
hands of the Paiks.^ A mosque, a tower aud a reservoir in the 
city of Gaur, were erected by him. 


i For a humourous description of the cowardice of the Bengal Paika (an 
Infantry corps of Bengal) in the time of Suhin Ilvits Shah (1353 A.C.), see 
Taritt-i-Firuz Shiihi by Zia’ Barni (Pers. text, Fasc. 7, p. 593), from which the 
following is translated : “ And the well-known Bengal Paiks who for years 
dubbed themselves “ Abu Bangui,” and gave themselves martial airs, and pro¬ 
claimed their readiness to sacrifice their lives for Ilyas Shah the Bhang-eater, 
and used to attend that maniac of a monarch, in the company of the dusky- 
looking Bengali Bajahs—at the time of actual warefare, put from fear their 
fingers into their mouths, ceased to be on the alert, threw down their swords 
and arrows, rubbed their foreheads on the ground, and were all put to the 
sword (by the army of Emperor Firuz Shah Tnghlak).” 
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I’HB REIGN OF SULTAN MAHMUD, SON OF FIRUZ 

SHAH. 

When Firnz Shah passed to the secret-house of non-existence, 
the nobles and the ministers placed on the throne his eldest son, 
named Mahmud. And an Abyssinian slave, named Habash Khan? 
became the Administrator-General of financial and administrative 
affairs, and his influence so completely pervaded all affairs of 
government, that, except a bare title, nothing of sovereignty was 
^eft to Mahmud Shah, and the latter was compelled to live in this 
way, until another Abyssinian, who was called Sidi Badr Diwana, 
despairing of his ways, killed Haba^ Khan, and himself became 
the Administrator of the affair.s of government. After some time, 
leaguing with the commandant of the Paiks, at night-time, he 
killed Mahmud Shah, aud next morning with the concuirence of 
the nobles of the palace, who were in league with him, he as¬ 
cended the throne, assuming the title of Muzaffar Shah. The 
reign of Mahmud Shah lasted one year. And in the history of 
Haji Muhammad Qandahari, it is related that Sultan Mahmud 
Shah • Was a son of Fath Shah. Jashn Khan,* a slave of Barbag 
Shah, under order of Sultan Firnz Shah, trained him up; and 
after the death of Sultan Finlz Shah, Sultan Mahmfid was placed 
on the throne. After six months had passed, Habash Khan, 
harboured notions of sovereignty in his head. Malik Badr 
Diwana killing Haba.sh Khan, as has been related before, himself 
mounted the throne. 

-o- 

THE REIGN OF SiDl BADR, STYLED MUZAFFAR 

SHAH. 

When Muzaffar ^lah mounted the throne in the city of Gaur, 
being very blood-thirsty and audacious, he slew many of the 

1 His name from coins and inscriptions (see J.A.S. for 1873. p. 289), 
appears to be Nasirn-d-din Abul Mujahid Mahmud Shah. Thongli the histories 
generally call him a son of Firnz .Shah, the account of Haji Muhammad 
Qandahari referred to in the text, namely, that Mahmud Shah was a son of 
Fath Shah, appears to be more reliable. Mahmud ^ah reigned in 896 A.H. 

* “ Jashn ^aii ” in the text is evidently a copyist’s mistake for “ Habsh 
^an,” an eunnch-slave of Barbag ^ah, who according to Haji Muhammad 
Qandahari, was entrusted by Firuz ^ah with the bringing up of Mahmud 
Shah, who was only two years old, when his father Fath .Shah died, and Malik 
Andil Firuz ghah ascended the throne, with the consent of Path Shah’s queen. 
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learned and the pious and the nobility of the city, and also killed 
the infidel Rajahs who were opposed to the sovereigns of Bengal. 
He bestowed on Syed Husain Sharif Maki the office of Vizier, 
and made him Administrator of the affairs of Government. And 
he became assiduous in hoarding ti-easure, and by the counsel 
of Syed Husain, he cut down pay of soldiers, and set about 
building a treasury, and he committed oppressions in the 
collection of revenue. Coiisequentl 3 ' the people, receiving in¬ 
juries at the hands of Muzaffar .Shah, became disgusted with 
him. Gradually, Syed Husain’s mind was also changed, so that 
matters came to this pass, that in the year 903 A.H., most of the 
principal noblemen, seceding from the king, went out of the city, 
whilst Sultan Muzaffar .Shall with five thousand Abyssinians and 
three thousand Afghans aud Bengalis entrenched himself in the 
fort of Gaur. For a period of four months, between the people 
inside, and outside, the city, fightings raged, and daily a large 
number of people were killed.' It is said that, during the period 
Sultan Muzaffar was entrenched in the fort, whenever any one 
was captured and brought before him, he used to kill him with the 
sword with his own hand, with a ferocity characteristic of the 
Abyssinians, so that the number of people killed by him amounted 
to four thousand. At length, Muzaffar Shah,* sallying out with 
his force from the city, gave battle to the nobles, whose leader 
was Syed Husain Sharif ; and from both sides, twenty thousand 
men fell, either by the sword or the arrow. 

1 This sanguinary civil war in Bengal, about the end of the fifteenth 
century, between the Royalists on one side and the people on the other, headed 
by the nobles, reminds one of a similar war between king John and hia barons 
in England, and illustrates that the people in Bengal were not “ dumb, driven 
cattle,” but that they had sufficient political life and strength and powers of 
organization to control the monarchy, when its acts exceeded all constitutional 
bounds, as set by the Shara* or Muhammadan law. Indeed, Moslem monar- 
■chiesf wherever established, (barring individnal aberrations) have been consti- 
tutional in the strict sense of the word, from the time, when, in the seventh 
century, the first Khalifate was established in Arabia (see Sir W. Muir’s 
“ Annals of the Early Caliphate ”). 

* Ilia name on inscriptions and coins (published in J.A.S.B. for 1873, 
pp. 289-290), appears to be Shamsu-d-dm Abu-Nasr Muzafifar Shah. His 
inscriptions and coins shew that he reigned from 896 to 899 A.H. (that is, 
from 1491 A.C, to 1494 A.C.) Histories allot to his reign three years and five 
TOOi^ths. He Tvas an Abyssinian, and hie original name was Sid* Badr, 
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The field waa heaped up with the slaughtered : 

You miwht say another rampart had been raised ! 

At length, the’ zephyr of victory wafted on the standard of 
the nobles. Muzaffar Shah, with a number of his associates and 
adherents, was killed on the field. And according to the state¬ 
ment of Haji Muhammad Qaiidahari, during that time, from the 
beginning to the end of the war, one lakh and twenty thousand 
people, of both Musalman and Hindu persuasions, passed to the 
regions of destruction. And Syed Husain ^arif Maki, gaining 
the throne, raised the standard of sovereignty. And in the 
history of Nizamu-d-din Ahmad,* it is related that when the 
people got disgusted with the misconduct of Muzaffar Shah, Syed 
Sharif Maki becoming aware of this state of national disgust, won 
over to his side the Commandant of the Household troops and, one 
night, with thirteen men entering the inner chambers, slew Muzaffar 
Shah, and next morning mounted the throne, and proclaimed 
himself Sultan ‘Alau-d-din. The reign of Muzaffar Shah lasted 
three years and five months. A mosque, amongst his other build¬ 
ings, exists at Oaur. 


THE REIGN OP ‘ALAU-D-DIN SYED HUSAIN SHARiP 

MAKI.* 

Syed Husain Sharif Maki, during the period of his Vizamt, 
used to treat the people with affability. He used to tell them • 

1 Nizamu-d-din Ahmad was Bakhshi under Akbar, and was a patron of 
the historian Badaoni. Nizamu-d-din completed his history called Tabaqat-i- 
Akbarl in 1590 A.C.; he is the first writer who gives a concise connected 
account of the Independent Musalman kings of Bengal from 1338 A 0. to 
1538 A.C. 

S His name on coins and inscriptions (ride J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 292-293) 
is “ Alan-d-din Abiil Hnzzafar Husain ^ah, son of Syed Ashraf-al-Hnsaini.” 
Nowhere on coins and inscriptions is he called " Sharif Maki,” as in th» text. 
The Tabaqat-i-Akbari simply calls him " Alanddin ” -, Ferishta erroneonsly 
calls him " Syed Sharif Maki whilst Stewart incorrectly calls him “Sharif 
Mecca.” He reigned from S99 to927 A.H. (according to coins and inscriptions). 
The Siyaz states that Alanddin, after arriving as an adventnrer in Bengal, 
settled at a place called Chandpnr in Badba district (Western Bengal), but Pro¬ 
fessor Blochmann (J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 228n.) is inclined to identify the Chand- 
pur in question near ‘Alaipnr or ‘Alan-d-din’s town,’ on the Bhariab, east of 
Khulna, in Jeasore district, as the place where the Hnsain dynasty of Bengal 
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“ Mazaffar Shah is very stingy, and rude in behaviour. Although 
I advise him to attend to the happiness of the army and the 

independent kings had its adopted home, because Husain Shah first obtained 
power in the adjacent district of Faridpnror Patliahabad (whioh latter at the 
time was included in, or rather included portions of, Jessore), where his first 
coins were struck in 899 A.H. (Marsden’s pi. XXXVIII, No. DCCLXXIX), and 
also because Husain ^.ah’s son, Nasrat Shah, erected a mint at the neighbour¬ 
ing place of Khalifatabad (or B.agerhat, formerly in Jessore district) and 
minted there coins in the lifetime of his father in 922 A.H. (see p. 297> 
J.A.S.B. for 1873 and pi. IX, No. 10). Another circumstance which also sup¬ 
ports the above theory of Professor Blochmann about the locale of Alau-ddin 
Hussain iShah’s adopted home, appears to be this, that the names of 
Husain Shah, his brother Yusuf Shah, and his sons Nasrat Shah, and Mahmud 
Shah, are found in connection with several parganas of Jessore (Jasar) district 
(as formerly constituted, before its being split up into Pabna, Khulna and Farid- 
pur districts), such as parganas Nasratshahi and Mahnmdsh.ahi and Ynsnf- 
Shahi, and Mahmudabad (a whole Sirkar including Northern Jessore or Jasar 
and Bosnah). In regard to Alauddin Husain Sh.ah, Professor Blochmann 
observes (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 291) that “ of the reign of no king of Bengal— 
perhaps of all Upper India before the middle of the 10th century—do we 
possess so many inscriptions. Whilst the names of other Bengal kings 
scarcely over occur in legends, and remain even unrecognized in the geographi¬ 
cal names of the country, the name of ‘ Husain Shah the Good ’ is still 
remembered from the frontiers of Orissa to the Brahmaputra.” This great 
and good king extended his empire into Orissa, into Assam, into Chittagong, 
and reigned over all north Behar, and all south Behar up to the western 
limits of Sarkar Jlonghyr, whore his son D.inyal erected a vault over the 
shrine of Peer Nufa. (See Tabaqat-i-Akbari and also Badaoui, Vol. I, p. 371). 
A cathedral mosque amongst his other edifices was erected by this king, in 
907 A.H. at Maebaiu, opposite to Faridpnr in Dhakah. ; the inscription of this 
mosque appears in J.A.S. for 1873, p. 293. The Husain Shaht dynasty con¬ 
sisted of four sovereigns: (1) Alauddin Husain Shah who reigned from 899 to 
929 A.H. (2) Alau-d-diii’s son, Nasiru-d-din Abnl Mnzaffar Nasrat Shah (9M 
to 939). (3) Alau-d-din Piruz .Shah (939;, a sou of No. 2, and (4) Ghiasn-d-din 

Mahmud Shah, (940-945 A.H.) the last Independent king of Bengal, who was 
defeated by Sher Shah’s army at Gaur under Jalal Kh an and Khwas Khan 
in 9i4 A.H. or 1538 A.D. That is, for forty-four years, this Husaini dynasty 
consisting of four kings, reigned over Bengal. (See J A.S.B. for 1872, p 332), 
The Tabaqat-i-Akbari’s notice of P "gal closes with an account of the reign 
of Nasrat Shah, the second king Aio- ,lq^ 3 ain; dynasty. The fourth 

king of the Husaini dynasty, it ost to remark, is the “ El Hay 

Mamnd de Bengala” of the Portugue.., . ■ .cribed Gaur, the capital at the 

time, as being “ three leagues iu leng. ell-fortified and with wide and 
straight roads, along whioh rows of trees wei.: planted to shade the people.” 
This Mahmud Shah died in 945 A. II. at Colgong (Kahalgaon), where holies 
buried. 
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nobility, and dissuade him from evil pursuits, it is all in vain; for 
he is simply bent on hoarding wealth.” In consequence, the nobles 
looked upon Husain ns their friend, patron and sympathiser. Aa 
his virtues and Muzaffar Shah’s vices were known to the public 
and to the elite, on the day that Muzaffar Shah was slain, all the 
nobles held a council for the purpose of electing a king, and 
favoured the installation of Syed Sharif Maki, and said, “ If we 
elect you king, in wliat way will you conduct yourself towards 
us?” Sharif Maki said : “ I will meet all your wishes, and im¬ 
mediately I will allot to you whatever may he found over-ground 
in the city, whilst all that is under-ground I will appropriate to 
myself.” The patricians as well as the plebeians fell in with this 
tempting offer, and hurried out to pillage the city of Gaur, which 
at this time eclipsed Cairo (in point of wealth). 

In this way, a city was pillaged : 

You might say, it was swept by the broom of plunder. 

Syed Sharif Maki by this easy contrivance, seized the 
umbrella of sovereignty, and introduced the Khiutba and the coin 
in his own name. Historians write that his name was Syed 
Sharif Maki,‘ and that when he ascended the throne, he styled 
himself ‘Alau-d-din. But I note that throughout the kingdom of 
Bengal and in the neighbourhood of Gaur, his name as Husain 
Shah is on the lips of the elite and the mass. Since I did not find 
the name of Husain Shah in history, I was in doubt. 
After much research, by deciphering wordings of inscriptions 
which exist up to this day, and are engraved on the ruins of the 
City of Gaur, on the stone of the large gate-way of the 
Qadam Rasul building,* and on the Golden Mosque, and also on 
some other shrines, which are amongst the edifices erected by 
Saltan Husain Shah and his sons Nasrat Shah and 

1 The Tabaqat-i-Akbiiri and Badaoni (p. 317 vol. 1) simply call him 
Alauddin (wtiich however was obviously tlie Jald^ name), Periahta erro¬ 
neously calls him “ Sayid Sharif Maki,” whilst Stewart incorrectly calls 
him “Shiref Mecca,” erroneo^’^^ jj",^doubt by the remark of the 
‘ Riyaz ’ whose author thinks\ after arriv'* ^ftther or one of his ancestors 
might perhaps have been a \ it ot Mecca. The Alamgirnamah (p. 730) 
calls him Husain Shah. V 

S The inscription dated 937 A.H. on the Qadam Rasul building at Gaur is 
published in J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 338; in it Nasrat ^ah is described as son of 
Husain Shah, son of Syed Ashrafal Husaini, 
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Mahmud ^ah, it appears that Syed ‘ Alau-d-din Abul 
Mnzaffar Husain ^ah is tiie sou of Syed Ashrafal-Husaini. In 
regard to the months and years of Syed Sharif Maki’s period, all 
these inscriptions tally, and thus all doubts are set at rest. It 
appears that apparently his venerable father—Syed Ashrafal 
Husaini—was Sharif of Makka; hence the son also was known as 
Sharif-i-Maki; or else, his name was Syed Husain. In a 
pamphlet, I have noticed that Husain Shah and his brother Yusuf, 
together with their father, Sayyid Ashrafal Husaini, were residents 
of the town of Tarmuz.' By chance, they came to Bengal, and 
stayed in the mouza of Chandpur in the zilla of Radha,* and both 
the brothers took their lessons from the Qazi of that place. On 
knowing their noble pedigree, the Qazi married his daughter to 
Husain Shah. After this, he entered the service of Muzaffar 
Shah, and reached the office of Vizier, as has been related before. 
When he ascended the throne in the city of Gaur, after some days, 
he forbade the people from the pillage of the city, and when they 
did not cease, he slaughtered twelve thousand plunderers; 
then these stayed their hands from the work of pillage. And 
making search, he found much of the hidden treasures including 
thirteen hundred plates of gold. From ancient times, the 
custom in the country of Lakhnauti and East Bengal was 
that rich people preparing plates of gold, used to take tUeir 
food thereon, and on days of carnivals and festivities, whoever 
displayed a large number of golden plates, became the object 
of pre-eminence. And this custom up to this time prevails 
amongst the rich and high-ranked people. Sultan ‘Alau-d-din 
Husain Sljah, since he was a wise and sagacious sovereign, 
shewed considerateness towards the influential nobles, and raised 
his select officers to high positions and trusty offices. And he 
prohibited the Paiks —whose faithlessness and regicides had be¬ 
come characteristic—from guarding the Palace, and totally dis¬ 
banded them, so that no harm might befal him. And in place 
of the Paiks, in the Guard-room and on the Band-stand, he appoint- | 
ed other body-guards. And he also expelled totally the Abyssini- | 
ans from his entire dominions. 

1 A town in Tarkeatan. 

2 That is, the Western Bengal tract. See however, note 13 to p. 48, where 
Professor Blochmann identifies Chandpur, near Alaipur on the Bhairab, 
in Jessore district. 
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Since these Abyssinians were notorious for their wickedness, 
regicides and infamous conduct, obtaining no footing in Jaun- 
' pur and Hindustan, they went to Gujrat anel the Dakhin. Sultan 
‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah, girding up the waist of justice, unlike 
other kings of Bengal, removed his seat of government to Ekdala, 
which adjoins the city of Ganr. And excepting Husain Shah, no one 
amongst the kings of Bengal made his seat of government anywhere, 
except at Pandua and the city of Gaur. As ho was himself of noble 
descent, according to the saying, “ Every thing turns back to its 
origin” he took the Syeds, Mughals and Afghans by the band, 
and sent efficient District Officers to different places, so that peace 
in the country being secured, anarchy and revolutions which had 
occurred during the period of the Abyssinian kings, etc., vanishedi 
and all disloyal elements were reduced to order. And subjugat¬ 
ing the Rajas of the environs and conquering up to Orissa, 
he levied tribute. After this, he planned to conquer Assam, which 
is north-east of Bengal. W^ith an overwhelming army consisting 
of infantry and a numerous fleet, he marched towards that king¬ 
dom, and conquered it. And conquering the whole of that country 
up to Kamrup, Kamtah and other districts which were subject 
to powerful Rajas, like Rup Narain, and Mai Kunwar, and Gasa 
Lakhan and Lachmi Narain and others, he collected much wealth 
from the conquered tracts; and the Afghans demolishing those 
Rajas’ buildings, erected new buildings. The Raja of Assam 
not being able to oppose him, relinquishing his country, fled to the 
mountains. The king, leaving his son ‘ with a large army to 

1 This was Prince Danyal (incorrectly known as Dulal Ghazi). This 
invasion of Assam took place in 1498 A.U. See J.A.S. for 1872, p. 335. 
Particnlars of this invasion of Assam in 1498 A.C. or 903-4 A.H. are given 
in the Alamgimamah pp. 730 and 731 and the Assam Buranji (J.A.8., for 
1874, p. 281). Husain Shah s conquest of Kamrup and Kamta (western Assam) 
is also chronicled in a contemporaneons inscription of 907 A.H. (1501 A.C.) in 
a Madrasah or College founded by Husain .Shah at Ganr. This inscription is 
also published in J.A.S., for 1874, p. 303. Husain ^hah’s first Governor of 
Western Assam or Kamrup was his son, Prince Danyal,—the same prince who 
I erected the vault over the shrine of Pir Ifafa in Monghyr fort in 903 A.C., 
whilst returning from a mission on behalf of his father to meet Sultan 
I Sikandar Lodi in Behar, and imniediatly before setting out on this Assam 
expedition (Badaoni, p. 317 Vol. 1). He was followed as Governor of Assam by 
Musuuder ^azi, who was succeeded by Snltau ^iasu-d-din who introduced 
a colony of Muhammadans into Assam. 
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complete tbe settlement of the conquered country, returned 
triumphant and victorious to Bengal. After tlie withdrawal 
of the king, his son devoted himself to the pacification and defences 
of tlie conquered country. But when the rainy season set in, owing 
to floods, the roads and tracks became closed ; and the Rajah with 
his adherents issued from the hills, surrounded the Royal army, 
engaged in warfare, cut off supplies of provisions, and in a short 
time put all to the sword. Aud the king, erecting a fort on the 
bank of the river Bhatah,* bestowed groat efforts on the 
improvement and advancement of the Kingdom of Bengal. And 
erecting and establishing Mosques and Rest-houses at different 
places in every district, he conferred numerous gifts on saints 
and recluses.* And for the maintenance of the Rest-house in connec¬ 
tion with the eminent saint, Nur Qutbu-l-‘Alam, he endowed 
several villages, and every year, from Ekdala, which was the 
seat of his government, he used to come to Pandun, for pilgrimage 
to the bi-ight shrine of that holy saint.® Aud because of his meed- 
worthy courteousness aud affable deportment, and owing to the 
exuberance of his good sense and wisdom, he ruled for a long 
period with complete independence. In the year 900 A.H., Saltan 
^usain Sharqi, ruler of the Jaunpur kingdom, on being defeat¬ 
ed and pursued by Sultan Sikandar, proceeded to Colgong 
(Kahlgaon),^ and took shelter with Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain 
Shah. The latter, paying regard to the refugee’s rank, provided 
him with means of comfort, so that relingnishing anxieties 
and cares of sovereignty, Sultan Husain Sharqi passed the 
rest of his life at the above place. Towards the end of ‘Alau-d- 
din’s reign, Muhammad Babar the Emperor invaded Hindus- ] 
tan. Sultan Husain Shah, in the year 927 A.H., died a natural ) 
death. His reign lasted 27 years, and according to some, 24 years, ) 


1 Stewart lias ‘ Bateah,’ and says it is the name of a stream, which also 
bears the name of Gandak. I do not know how far Stewart is correct. 

* He also founded Madrasahs or Colleges for the advancement of learning, 
as is evidenced by the testimony of the contemporaneous inscription of 907 
A.H. published in JA..S.B., for 1874, p. 303. This inscription opens with the 
remarkable saying of the Prophet, “ Search after knowledge even as far as 
China.” 


8 See note p. 46. 

♦ See Badaoni, p. 316, Vol, I. 
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and a,ccording to othei\s, 2!) years and 6 months. Amongst the 
sovereigns of Bengal, none has been equal to ‘ Alau-d-d?n Husain 
Shah. And traces of his beneficence in this country are well- 
known to all. He had eighteen sons, Na.srat Shah, after his 
father, became king of Bengal. 

THK REIGN OF NA.SRAT SHAH,' SON OF ‘ALAU-D-DiN 
HUSAIN SHAH. 

When Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah died, the adherents of 
the kingdom and the members of the government placed on the 
throne his eldest son, named Nasrat Shah, commonly known as 
Nasib Shah, who was wise and just, and well-behaved, and in 
affairs of administration was more proficient than his other 
brothers. The most laudable work that he pci'formed was that, 
instead of imprisoning his brothers, he doubled the oflBces which 
had been conferred on the latter by their fatlier. And capturing 
the Rajah of Tirhut, he killed him. And he set two officers* 
named ‘Alau-d-din and Makhdum ‘Alim, otherwise known as Shah 
‘Alim, and who were sons-in-law of Husain Shah, for the conquest 
of the limits of Tirhut and Ha.jipar,2 and posted them there. And 
when Emperor Babar, killing Sultan Ibrahim,® son of Sultan 

1 His name, as appearing on his coins and inscriptions, is N5sira-d-din 
Abul Muzzafar Nasrat Shah. (See J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 296 and 297). 
Historians call him also Nasib Shih,{Bad!ioni, p. 348), but perhaps whilst as a 
prince, he held the name of Nasib Khan. He appears to have reconquered 
Chittagong Tract (see Tarikh-i-Hamidi and J.A.S. for 1872, p. 336), and to have 
subdued Tirhut and Hajipur tracts in North Behar—and to have also held 
temporary sway over Azimgarh in the N.-W. Provinces (see Sikandarpur 
Azimgarh inscription published in J.A.S. for 1873, p. 296). Kharid mentioned 
in this inscription is on the right bank of the Ghagra river. 

Nasrat Shah reigned from 929 to 939 A.H. (J.A.S. for 1872, p. 332), 

* Hajipnr was long the head-quarters of the Bengal Governors of Behar 
from the time of Haji Ilyas, and was founded by Haji Ilyas alias ^amsu- 
d-din Ilyas, king of Bengal. It sank in importance with the transfer of the 
head-quarters to Patna, on the establishment of Mughal rule under Emperor 
Akbar. 

8 Ibrahim Lodi, sou of Sikandar Lodi and grandson of Bahlol Lodi, was 
defeated and killed by Babar at the decisive battle of Panipat in 1526 A.C. 
or 932 A.H. See the graphic description of this decisive battle in Badaoni 
(Pers, text, Vol. I, pp, 334-336.) By this great battle, the sovereignty of 
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Sikandar Lodi, conquered the great empire of Hindustan, many 
of the Afghan Omra escaping, sought refuge with Nasrat Shah. 
And at length, Sultan Mahmud,* brother of Sultan Ibrahim, 
being expelled from his kingdom, came to Bengal. Nasrat Shah 
showing kindness to every one, bestowed on all pargannahs and 
villages, in accordance with their respective rank and condition, 
and consistently with the resources of his kingdom. And he 
married Sultan Ibrahim’s daughter, who had also come to 
Bengal. And planning the sulqngation of the Mu gh al forces, he 
despatched Qutb lOian with a large force towards the environs 
of Bharaich.* And the latter fought .several battles with the 
Mughals, and for a period the contending forces were bivouacked 
there, fighting. But ^^an Zaman,® son-in-law of Emperor Babar, 
had conquered up to Jaunpur, and when in the year 930 A.H., 
Emperor Babar came to Jaunpur, and brought to his subjuga¬ 
tion all its limits and environs, and planned to march to Bengal 
and to bring it also under his domination, Nasrat Shah, foreseeing 
the result, sent valuable presents and gifts in charge of wise envoys, 
and offered submission. Emperor Babar, in view of the exigencies 
of the times, made peace with Nasrat Shah, and retired. When 
Emperor Babar died ou the 5th of the month of Jamadiu-l-Awal 

India was transferred from Afghan hands to those of the Mn^als. Strange 
enough to add, this revolution was effected by the intrigues of Afghan officers 
and Omara of Ibrahim who h.id joined Babar, and invited the latter to 
India. {Badaoni, Pers. text, p. 331, Vol. I). No doubt, it was a penalty paid 
by Snltan Ibrahim for his ill-treatment of his brothers, officers and noblemen, 
whom he constantly distrusted and disgr.aced. 

1 Sultan Mahmud was a son of Sultan Sikandar Lodi. He was set up 
as a King by Hasan ^an Mewati and Kana Sanka, and induced to fight 
with Babar who defeated him. After defeat, he lived at Chitor, whence he 
was brought by Afghans to Behar, and proclaimed its King, ^er ]^an joined 
him, but subsequently deserted him in favour of Mughals, who defeated him. 
Prom Patna, he fled to Orissa, where he died in 949 A.H. (See Badaoni, 
pp. 361 and 338, Vol. I;. 

S Sarkar Bharaich is included in the Subah of Oudh, and is mentioned in 
the Ain-i-Akbari (Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 93). 

This was the furthest western incursion made by the Musalman kings of 
Bengal (barring of course Sher Shah, who from king of Bengal rose to be 
Emperor of all India). 

3 See p. 139 Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I. From Badaoni’s account (p. 338, 
Vol. I), the conquest of Jaunpur appears to have been made by Hnmayun, 
during Babar’s lifetime. In Badaoni (p. 344, Vol. I), Md. Zaman Mirza. 
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937 A.H., and Emperor Humayun ascended the tliroue of Delhi, 
it was rumoured that the Emperor of Delhi was planning the 
conquest of Bengal. Consequently, Nasrat Shah in the year 
939 A.H., in view of demonstrating his sincerity and friend¬ 
ship, sent rare presents in charge of Malik Marjan, the eunuch, 
to Sultan Bahadur Gujrati.^ Malik Marjan met Sultan Bahadur 
in the fort of Mandu, and became the recipient of a special Khill'at. 
In the meantime, Nasrat Shah, in spite of his being a Syed, 
indulged iii dissipations and sundry oppressions, to detail which 
would be to harrow the feelings of all. And a world was grind¬ 
ing under his tyranny. In thivt interval, Nasrat Shah rode to 
Aknakah, in the city of Gaur, in order to visit the tomb of his 
father. As will would have it, there he punished an eunuch for 
some fault. From fear of life, this eunuch leagued with other 
eunuchs, and murdered Nasrat Shah on his return to the palace, 
in the year 9-43 A.H. His reign lasted IG years, and according 
to some, 13 years, and according to others, less than 13 years. 
The foundations of the building of Qadam Rasul * in the year 
939,® and the Golden mosque commonly called the SonaMusjid* 
in the year 932 A.H., were laid by him, and these with their 
shattered doors and walls exist to this day, amongst the build¬ 
ings of Nasrat Shah, son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah, 
amidst the ruins of Gaur. And the foundation of the luminous 
shrine of the saint Makhdiitn A]^i Siraju-d-din ® at Sadu-l-lahpur 
is also amongst the noble relics of that monarch. 

1 He reigned in Gnjarat from 1526 A.C. to 1536 A.C.—see Aiu-i-.\k5ari, 
Vol. II, p. 261, and Badaoni, pp. 344 to 347, Vol. I. 

He foolishly engaged in a w.ar with Hamayun and was defeated, (\’ol. II, 
p. 266, and Badaoni, p. 346, Vol. T). 

* This building w.as in fair order when I visited Gaur in 1887. It is a 
square one-domed building in the enclosure of the Fort. Its length from 
east to west is 24 cubits, and its breadth is the same. The Bhagirati hows 
to the west of it, about a distance of 30 raais. This building was erected by 
Nasrat Shah in 937 A.H. (1530 A.U). Inside the mosque under the dome, 
there is a foot-print of the .\rabian prophet on a piece of stone, which is 
said to have been formerly at I’anduah in the Chillakhana of the Saint 
Jallalu-d-dln Tabrizi, who is supposed to have brought it from Arabia. 

The inscription on the building is published in J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 338. 

® The date on the inscription is however, 937 A.H. {See J.A.S.B. for 
1872, p. 338). 

4 See Ravenshaw’s and Creighton’s “Ruins of Gaur.” 

t He was a Saint of Gaur. He came as a boy to Nizamu-d-din Auliah of 
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[Note hy the author, Salim: In all the inscriptions that 
engraved on stones exist to this time, the king’s name is mentioned 
as Nasrat Shah, son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah. In 
histories, his name is mentioned as Nasib Shah. Apparently, this 
is a corruption or a mistake, in that there is no room for mistake 
in the inscriptions engraved on stones.] 

-o- 

REIGN OF FIRUZ SHAH,! SON OF NASRAT SHAH. 

When Nasrat Shah drank the disagreeable syrup of death, 
his son, Firuz Shah, by the counsels of the grandees, ascended the 
throne. He had reigned for three* years, when Sultan Ma^imud 
Bengali, who was one of the eighteen sons of Sultan ‘Alan-d-din 
Husain Shah, and whom Nasrat Shah had installed to the rank 
of a nobleman, and who in the life-time of Nasrat, conducted 
himself like an ameer, finding an opportunity, slew Firuz Shah, 
and ascended the throne by right of inheritance from his 
father. 

Delhi and in course of time acquired great learning. He was then sent to 
Bengal, where he died in 758 A.H. or 1357 A.C. After Nizamn-d-din’s death 
(according to the Hnft I (jiim), he went to Lakhnaiiti—(See J.A.S. for 1873 

p. 260). 

Nasrat Shah could not have laid the foundation of the Saint’s shrine; 
he could have only repaired and improved it, for the inscription on the shrine 
(see J.A.S. for 1873, p. 294), shews that its door was bnilt by Nasrat Shah’s 
father, Snltan ‘Alan-d-din Husain ^ah, in 916 A.H. (A.C. 1510). 

Akhi’s pupil was the Saint Alau-l-Hnq, father of the Saint Niir Qntb 
‘Alam of history. 

Akhi was a contemporary of Shamsn-d-din Ahnl Mnzaflar Ilyas Shah. 
King of Bengal. 

1 His name appears to be ‘Alan-d-dln Abnl SInzzafar Firuz Sh.ah, both on 
his coins and his inscriptions (See J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 297). He reigned for 
only one year (939 A H.) when he was slain by his nncle Mahmud Shah 
the next King. This would also put back the date of Nasrat ^ah’s murder 
to end of 938 or beginning of 939 A.H.; but Badaoni’s account (p. 348, Vol. I), 
renders it doubtful. 

* “ Three years,” is evidently a copyist’s mistake, for Stewart who bases 
his history on the Riyaz, mentions “ three months ” which he mnst have 
fo.ind in his copy of the MS. of the Kiyaz, and which appears otherwise more 
consistent, chronologically. 

18 
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REIGN OF SULTAN MAHMUD,' SON OF ‘ALAU-D-DlN. 

When Mahmud Shah ascended the throne, Makhdnni ‘Alam, 
his brother-in-law, who was Governor of Hajipur, raised the 
standard of rebellion, and intrigued and allied himself with Slier 
^han, who was in the tract of Behar.* Maljmud Shah deputed 
Quth SbSn, Commandant of Monghyr, to conquer the Province of 
Behar, and to chastise Makhdum ‘Alam. Sher Khan made efforts 
to conclude peace, but they were of no avail; and at length, by 
the concurrence of the Af gh ans, resolving to die, he determined 
to fight. When the twh forces closed together, a great battle 
ensued. Quth Khan was killed in the battle, and Sher Khau, 
obtaining his elephants and baggage, became powerful. After 
this, Makhdum ‘Alam, in order to avenge himself, or to usurp 
the throne, raised the standard of rebellion, and fighting with 
Mahmud Shah, was killed. And Sher Khan Afghan instantly, 
who had usurped the throne of Delhi,s drew his force towards 
Bengal. The nobles of Bengal, guarding the passes of Teliagadhi 

1 The name of this King as appearing on his coins and inscriptions is 
Ghiisu-d-din Abnl Mnzaffar Mahmud Shah (See J.A.S.for 1872, p. 339, and for 
1873 p. 298). He was the last Independent King of Bengal, and reigned from 
940 to 944 A.H. He is the “ El Key Mamnd de Bangala,” with whom the 
Portugnese Alfonso de Mello made a treaty. At this time, gher Khan and his 
brother Adil Man had deserted the Mughal canse, and gone over to the side 
of the King of Bengal. Bnt subsequently Sher ^an on the pretext of aveng¬ 
ing the murder of Firuz Shah, made war on Mahmud Shah, besieged him at 
Gaur, and Mahmud Shah fled to Colgong (Kahalgaon), where he died in 945 
A.H. (1538 A.C.) of injuries received on the battle-field. (See Badamii 
p. 348, Vol. I). 

2 The town of Behar is meant. It appears that at this time both Sarkar 
Monghyr in Sonth Behar and the whole of North Behar were subject to the 
Bengal kings, and Hajipur was the head-quarters from a long time of the 
Bengal Governor of North Behar. West of Sarkar Monghyr in Sonth Behar. 
which was subject to the Sharqi kingdom of Jaunpur, on the decay of the 
latter kingdom, fell into the liands of semi-independent Afghan chiefs, 
including Daria Khan, his son Bahadur Kh an (who proclaimed himself 
Sultan linhammadj. Saltan Mahmud, and Sher Khau. At this time, 
as the text shews, Makhdum ‘Alam, Mahmud Shah’s brother-iu-law, who 
was his Governor of North Behar, and had his head quarters at Hajipur, 
also rebelled against his sovereign, and intrigued with Sher Khan (after¬ 
wards Sher Shah). ("See Badaoni, pp. 360, 358, 361, Vol. I). 

3 How Sher Shah acquired the Delhi Empire, is related in Taritt-i- 
gher gbahi, and also in Bad.aoni.and the Akbnrnamah. 
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and Sakrigali • for one month continued fighting. At length, 
the passes of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali were captured, and Sher 
Khan entered Bengal, and Maljmud Shah, di-awing his force, 
encountered the former, when a great battle ensued. Sultan 
Mahmud, being vanquished in the field, entrenched himself in the 
citadel, and sent a message to Emperor Humayun in Delhi, 
seeking for help. Humayun Shah in the year 944 A.H. turned to¬ 
wards the conquest of the province of .Taunpnr. Since at that 
time, Sher Khan was in Bengal, Emperor Humayun going to the 
foot of the fort of Chunar,* laid siege to it. Ghazi Sni', who 

was in the fort on behalf of Sher Khan, raised the standard of 
opposition, and for six montlis tlie siege was protracted.® By the 
efforts of Rurni Khan,** laddei-s being mounted, the fort was 
scaled and captured by Humayun. Sher Khan also put forth 
grand efforts for capturing the fort of Gaur, and the garrison 
were hardpressed. But as in the meantime one of the zamindars 
of Behar, becoming refractory, raised disturbance, Sher Khan, 
finding it inexpedient to lialt at Ganr, left his son, Jallal Khan, 
and Khavra? Khan, one of his trusty nobles, to besiege the fort 
of Gaur, whilst he himself marched back to Beliar. And Jallal 
Kban, son of Sher Khan, skirmished with Alahmud Shah, so that 
the garrison were reduced to straits, and food-grains became 
scarce in the city. On Sunday, the 13th of the month of Far- 
wardi, corresponding to the 6th of 2il-Qadh, 944 A.H.,® Jallal 


1 These passes are close to Colgong, and are now traversed by the E.I, 
Railway line. They were in those days considered the ‘ key ’ to Bengal. They 
were fortified under Sher Shah’s order by Qutb Khan, son of Sher Khan and 
Khawas Khan, slave of Sher ^an. (See Badaonl, p. 349, Vol. I). 

* In the Ain-i-Akbari, under the Subah of Allahabad, Chunar is 
described “ as a stone-fort in the summit of a hill, scarcely equalled for its 
loftiness and strength.” The river Ganges flows at its foot—Ain-i-Akbari 
(Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. 2, p. 159). 

S It is stated that its siege by Emperor Humayun commenced on 8th 
January, 1538 A.C. As its siege lasted six months, and as it was stormed before 
Gaur fell (on 6th April, 1538 A.C.) into the bands of Sher Shah’s general, 
Khawas ^an, the siege of Chunar must have commenced in October 1637 
A.C. (See Tarikh-i-Sher SJiahi), or it may be that the fall of Gaur took place 
in July 1538 A.C. (See Badaoni, pp. 348 and 349, Vol. I). 

* See p. 441 Blochmann’s Trans, of Ain, Vol. I, p. 441, and Badaoni, p. 348, 
Vol. I. Chunar was captured by Humayun in 943 A.H. 

* This corresponds to 6th April, 1538 A.C. 
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Khan with other grandees, such as Khawas Khan, etc., struck up 
the kettle-drum of battle. Sultan Maljinud, who was hard- 
pressed by the siege, sallying out of the fort, advanced to fight. 
Since the period of his fortune had turned to declension, and the 
luck of Sher Khan assisted the latter, Sultan Mahmud, unable 
to cope in battle, escaping by the way of Bhatii,* fled, and 
Mahmud Shah’s sons were taken prisoners; and the fort of Gaur, 
together witli other boot}', fell into the hands of Jallal Khan, 
son of Sher Khan. Jallal Khan and Khawas Khan, entering 
the foi-t, engaged in slaughter and capture and plunder of the 
gamsou. And Sher Kian also, being set free from the distur¬ 
bance in Behar, pursued Sultan Maljmud. When they closed 
each other, Sultan Maljmud was obliged to fight, and receiving 
a serious wound, fled from the battle-field. Sher Khan, victorious 
and triumphant, spurred on to Gaur, and became master of 
Bengal. The Cathedral Mosque at S‘adu-l-lahpur,* amongst the 
buildings of Sultan Mahmud, sou of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain 
Shah, exists to this daj'. Prom the inscriptions engraved on it, it 
appears that he was a son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah. 
The period of his reign appears to have lasted five jears.“ 

-o- 

ACCESSION OF NlSIBU-D-DlN MUHAMMAD HUMAYUN 
PADSHAH TO THE THRONE OF GAUR. 

Sultan Mahmud, fleeing wounded from the battle with Sher 
Khan, turned to meet Sultan Muhammad Humaynn, the Emperor. 
At the time when Sultan Humayun the Emperor captured the 
fort of Chunar, Sultan Mahmud ariiving at Darvishpura,'*' and 
meeting the Emperor, and using much cajolery and persuasion, 
requested the Emperor to invade Bengal. The Emperor, taking 
pity on Mahmud, left Mirza Dost Beg’’ in charge of the fort of 

1 See note ante. 

2 This was a quarter of Gaur. The inscription on this mosque is pub¬ 
lished in J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 339. 

The fate of Mahmud Kliah is fully described in the Tarikh-i-Sher Shatii, 
of which the Hon’ble Sir Edward Clive Bayley has published a translation in 
Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s History of India, IV, pp. 360-364. 

* I have not identified this place; but it must have been close to Chunar. 

* In Badaoni (p. 348, Vol. I), it is stated that when the King of Bengal 
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Chunar, and in the beginning of 945 A.H.' raised the standard 
of march towards the conquest of Bengal, ^er Khan,* learning 
about this, despatched Jallal Khan and Khavvas Khan to defend 
the pass of Teliagadhi, which leads to Bengal. And this Telia- 
gadhi and Sakrigali is a place between the provinces of Behar 
and Bengal, it is very impregnable ; it is flanked on one side by a 
lofty hill and a dense forest which are quite impassable, and on 
another side by the river Ganges, to ford which is very difficult. 
Emperor Humayun detached Jahangir Beg ® Mu gh al to capture 
Teliagadhi and Sakrigali. On the day that .lahangir Beg reached 
that place, just after he had dismounted, Jallfil Khan and 
Khawas Khan, marching up quickly with an efficient force, 
attacked him. The Mu gh al force.s, unable to cope, were van¬ 
quished, and Jahangir Beg, getting wounded, in a hapless 
condition, retreated to the Emperor’s camp.'* But when Emperor 
Humayun himself marched up to Teliagadhi and Sakricrali, 
Jallal Khan and Khawa.s Khan, seeing their inability to stand the 
Emperor’s onslaught, fled towards the hills, and from thence, to 
Sher Khan at Gaiir. The Imperial army, forcing its way easily 
through that narrow defile, marched up, stage by stage. And 
when the Imperial camp halted at Kohal Gaon (Colgong), 
Mahmud Shah, who was in the company of the Emperor, heard 
that his two sons who had been taken prisoners by Jallal Khan, 
had been slain. From this grief and affliction, he pined away 


(named erroneously Nasib ^ali, which shonkl be Mahmud Sbah) getting 
wounded in the war against Slier Shah, came and met the Emperor (Hamiiyun), 
and invoked his help, the latter left Mir Hindu Beg Quehin in cliarc'e of 
Jaunpur province, and marched (from Chunar) towards Bengal, forcing the 
pass of Teliagadhi, which was fortified and held by Qutb KSan and Khawas 
Khan (son and servant respectively of Sher Shah). 

1 i.e., 1538 A.C. 

* Sher Khiin or Sherffiiah was at this time at Gaur and had made 
himself master of it. (See Badaoni, pp. 348 and 349, Vol. I). Mughal historians, 
to please the Mughal Emperors, invariably belittle Sher ffiiah by calling him 
“ Sher Khan.” Slier Shah finally defeated Humayun (Jarrett’s Tr., Ain, p. 421, 
and Badaoni, pp 354 and 356, Vol. I) near Kanauj in A.H. 947 (A.C. 1540), 
when Hnmaynn fled to Sindh. 

* He is mentioned as Governor of Bengal under Uumaynu (vide Bloch- 
manii’s Tr , Ain-i-Akbari, and also the text, Fasc. 1, p. 331, and also Badaoni 
p. 352, Vol. I.) 

* This must have been near Colgong (Kalilgaon), at the time. 
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day by day, and in a Bhorfc time died,* And since Sber l^fin, on 
hearing about the approach of the Imperial forces, became 
anxious, he removed tlie treasures of the kings of Gaur and 
Bengal, fled towards Radha,^ and from thence towards the hills 
of Jharkand.* Emperor Humayun captured without opposition 
the city of Gaur*', which was the capital of Bengal, and owing to 
the ominous nature of its name, he changed it to Jinnatabad, and 
introduced the Imperial Khutba and coin. The ports of Sunar- 
gaon and Chatgaon (Chittagong), etc., came into the possession of 
the Emperor. For some time, the Emperor lived in ease and 
comfort, and did not pursue Sher Khan, and made light of the 
enemy. Three months had not yet passed, since his stay in that 
city, when owing to the badness of the climate of that place, many 
horses and camels <iicd, and many soldiers fell ill. Suddenly, 
the news was received that the Af gh ans, marching by way of 
Jharkand, had captured the fort of Rohtas,’’ and that leaving 
a force for the defence of the fort, Sher Khan himself had march¬ 
ed to Monghyr, and had put to the sword the Emperor’s grandees , 
who were there. And the news of the successful rebellion 
of Mirza Hiudal which had come to pass at Delhi,® was also 
received. The Emperor becoming anxious on the a receipt of the 


1 Mahmud Shah, the last ladependont Jlusalman king of Bengal, died at 
Colgong in 1538 A.C. 

2 This was the name which Western Bengal bore nnder Hindu 
Kajas. 

5 Chuta Nagpur tract was so called during Moslem rule iu India. 

4 Humaynn captured Gaur, about July 1538. Humayun stayed at Gaur 
for three months, that is, till September 1538 A.C., and named the place 
Jinnatabad. (See Badaoni, p. 349, Vol. 1). 

6 This important fort in South Bebar was captured by ^er Shah in 945 
A.H. or about September 1538 A.C. by an ingenious stratagem. (See Badaoni, 
p. 349, Vol. I). Sher Khan induced the Bajah of Kohtas to give shelter to 
his family in the Fort, and then sent in there two thousand armed A fg hans 
in mahfas or palanquins; these latter killed the Bajah and his soldiers, 
and easily captured the Fort for Sher Shah. 

* In Firishta occurs the following: “ At this time news was received that 
Mirza Hindal had raised the standard of rebellion in Agrah and Mewat. had 
caused the ^utba to be recited after his own name, and had killed Shaikh 
Bahlol” (Vol. I, p. 423, Pers. text). Delhi mentioned here therefore appears 
to be a mistake for Agra, as appears also from the text which follows. (See 
Badaoni, p. 360, Vol. I). 
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news from Delhi, appointed Jahangir Quli Beg* Governor of 
Bengal, and leaving Ibrahim Beg, who was one of the principal 
Omra, with five thousand select cavalry in the former’s company, 
himself swiftly marched back tow.ards Agi’a. This happened 
in 946 A.H. 

-o- 

THE ACCESSION OF SHER SHAHa TO THE THRONE, 
IN THE CITY OF GAUR. 

When Emperor Humayun in the year 946 A.H. withdrew 
towards Agra, Sher IGian, apprised of the nnprepai edness of the 
Imperial army and of the lebellion of IVIirza Hinclal, set out from 
the fort of Rohtas with a large armj-. And at the time, when 
the Imperial camp arrived at Chausa, capturing the high way, 
for three months Sher Khan bivouacked facing it,^ and caused 
as much harassment as he could. At length, by way of treachery 
and stratagem, sending to the Emperor Shaikh IQialil, the 
well-known saint who was his spiritual guide, ^er Khan sought 

1 In Badaoni (p. 350, Vol. I). “ Jahangir Beg Mughal,” 

* His regal style was Faridu-d-din Abnl MuznSsr Sher Shah. He reigned 
from 944 to 952 A.H or 1538 to 1545 A.C. Helies huried at Sahasrim (Sasseram) 
in Behar. His first Governor of Bengal, Khizr Khan, who married a daughter 
of Mahmud Shah IH, king of Bengal, was replaced by Qazi Fazilat, of Agra. 
Those who care to know the life and career of this remarkable Sovereign, 
will find a full account in Badaoui (Vol. I, pp. 356 to 374). A m.an of learning 
and wonderful resources, a dashing soldier, a general of high order (always 
ready to avail himself of all stratagems and tactics in war), a politician of 
keen diplomacy, when he mounted the throne, he exhibited the highest 
qualities of a statesman and a beneficent sovereign. ^Moderate and scientific in 
his revenue-assessments, liberal in his gifts, Joyeer.s and benefactions, generous 
in supporting learning aud the learned^ wise in his army-reforms (copied 
subsequently by Akbar) munificent in laying down trunk roads, planting trees, 
sinking wells, establishing caravanserais, building Mosques, Madrasahs and 
Khanqahs, and erecting bridges, few Indo-Moslem Kings come up to his 
level. He administered justice so vigorously that he impressed his perso¬ 
nality on all, and established thorough peace, so that, says Badaoni (p. 363, 
Vol. I), no dacoit or robber would dare to touch a gold plate, though it 
might be left on the road by an old woman, during her sleep. 

8 Sher Khan had encamped on the right bank of the river between 
Chausa and Bakaar. The river here is called Thora Nadi. The battle of 
Chausa was fought on 9th Safar 946 A.-H. or 26lh June, 1539 A.C. (See 
Badaoni, pp. 351 and 352, Vol. 1). 
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for peace. The Emperor, owing to the exigencies of the times, 
accepted his overtures,’^ and it was agreed that Bengal and the 
fort of Rohtas would continue in the possession of Sher Khan, 
and that the latter would put forth no farther pretensions, but 
that the Imperial coin and Khntha would be in force in those 
provinces. Sher lOian, taking his oath on the holy Qoran, 
accepted these terms ; and the Imperial army xvere re-assured 
by this oath. But Sher Khan, on the following day, with an 
eflBcient and well-equipped Af gh an force, taking the Imperial 
army by surprise, did not allow it time to rally into ranks, and 
after fighting became victorious, and closed the ferries where 
boats were moored. Owing to this cause, the king as well as the 
beggar, the high as well as the low, became dispirited and 
straitened, and being hardpressed by the Afghans, plunged pell- 
mell into the river Ganges, .so that besides the Hindustanis, 
nearly twenty thousand Mughals got drowned. The Emperor 
also, plunging into the I’iver, with the help of a water-carrier, 
with great difficulty crossed over to the bank of safety, and with 
a small number of followers, the cup of whose lives was not yet 
full to the brim, set out for Agra, ^ler Khan, after gaining this 
strange victory, returned to Bengal, fought repeatedly with Jahan¬ 
gir Quli Beg, and at length by way of deception and treachery, 
invited him to his presence, and slew him and his retinue. And 
putting to the sword the remainder of the Imperial army who 
were at other places, he introduced the lOiutba and the coin after 
his own name, and brought the provinces of Bengal and Behar 
absolutely under his domination. And from that time he assumed 
the title of Sher Shah,* and that year devoting himself to the 

1 Eather the evertnres for peace were made by Humaynn, who sent 
Mulla Muhammad Aziz for the purpose to Sher Khan, who was then at 
Chausa. At the time, Sher Kh an with his sleeves stuck up and with a spade 
in hand, in grilling weather, was digging a trench, and fortifying the place 
On seeing the Mulla, he sat down on the bare ground, and in reply to the 
Mulla said ; “ Tell this one word on my behalf to the Emperor, that he 
seeks war, and not his soldiers, whilst I do not seek war, but my soldiers do.’’ 
Sher Shah then sent to the Emperor his spiritual guide ^aiWi Khalil, a des¬ 
cendant of Shai^ Farid Ganj Shakar. (See Badaoni, pp. 350 and 351, Vol. I). 

* After defeating Humaynn at Chausa on 26th June, 1539 A.C. (9th 
Safar, 946 A.H.) Sher Khan marched to Gaur, slew Humiiyun’s Governor, 
Jahangir Quli Beg, and assumed the same year at Gaur the royal title of 
Faridu-d-din Abul MuzafPar Sher Shah, and struck coins. Sher Shah stayed 
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settlement of his kinjrdom, attained wi eat power and pomp. At 
the end of the year, leaving Siizr Khan to rule over Bengal, he 
himself started for Agra. And from that side, Humayun’s force, 
despite the fraternal dissensions, consisting of one hundred 
thousand soldieis, marched forward to encounter him. And in 
the year 947 A.H.I on the tenth day of the month of Muharram, 
in the neighbourhood of Qananj, on the banks of the river 
Gange.s, the contending hosts faced each other. And whilst the 
Mu gh al forces were propaiing to encamp at tliis stage, nearly 
fifty thousand Afghan cavmlry dashed up. The Imperial army, 
without fighting, was routed, and Slier §(hah chasing it up to the 
river, marched forward to Agra. 


-o- 

RULE OF KHIZR KHAN AT GACR. 

When Khiizr Khan was appointed Governor of Bengal on 
behalf of ^er Shah, he married a daugliter of one of the kings 
of Bengal,* and in his mode of living, and in his paraphernalia 
of comfoi ts and luxuries, observed the kingly mode. And when 
Shot' Shah at Agra came to know about this, exercising fore* 
sight, he deemed it proper to adopt remedial measures against 
the disease before it shewed itself, and swiftly marclied to Bengal. 
And when Khizr Khan went forward to receive him, Sher Shah 
imprisoning him, divided the province of Bengal amongst several 
tribal chiefs, and a[ipointed Qazi Fazihit, who was one of the 
learned scholars of Agra, aitd who was distinguished for his vir¬ 
tues, honesty aud trustworthiness, to be tire over-lord, and 
outrustiiig to his hands the power of making peace and war in the 
couutry, he himself returned to Agra.^ 

till eud ot December 1539 A.C. at Gaur, and then leaving Khizr Khan as his 
Governor of Bengal, he marched towards Agra. (Badaoni, pp. 352 and 364 
Vol. I). 

1 Corresponding to the year 1540 A.C. See description ot battle of 
Qananj in Badaoni, p. 354, Vol. I. 

* He married a daugliter of Mahmud Shah III, the late king of Bengal, 
aud gave himself royal airs, in consequence ot which Sher Shah promptly 
removed him, and appointed Qazi Fazilat as Governor of Bengal in his place. 

( See. Badaoni, p. 365, Vol. I). 

3 In 948 A.H. Khizr Khan was deposed at Gaur by Sher Shah. Sher 
^ah had political insight of a high order. The administrative uirange- 

19 
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ACCOUNT OF THE OVER-LORDSHIP OF MUHAMMAD 
IffiAN SUR IN BENGAL. 

When in the year 952 A.H., gher Shah, in captaring the fort 
of Kalinjar,! hy the will of Providence, was accidentally burnt 
hy the explosion of the gunpowder of a mine that had been laid 
nnderneath tne rampart, and his younger son, named Jallal 
!Qan, ascended the throne of Delhi and assumed the title of 
Islam Shah,2 popularly known as Salim Shah, Muhammad 
Khan Sur, who was one of the principal Omra and a connexion of 
Salim Shah, and who was renowned for his justice and equity and 
courteous deportment, was appointed Governor of Bengal. And for 
some years until the end of Salim Shah’s reign he continued so, after 
which he raised the standard of rebellion, and turned towards the 

ments that he introdaoed at this time in Bengal, viz., of placing different 
tribal chiefs to rule over different territorial divisions wonld indicate that ho 
was fully alive to the policy “ Divide and rule.” His installation of Qazi 
Fazilat, a scholar of Agra, in a position of over-lordship over these tribal 
chiefs, further indicates that ho set a high value on learning. Sher Shah died 
on 12th Rabi I, 952 A.H. (3rd June, 1545); he lies buried at Sahsram, in South 
Behar, See TariUi-i-Sher Shahi for an interesting acconnt of Sher ghah’s 
career, and also Badaoni, p. 365. Vol. I, Firi.shta and Akbarnamah. 

Sher Shah was the first ruler who from a king of Bengal, became the 
Emperor of all India. His triumph was a triumph for Bengal, whose prosperity 
and welfare continued to receive his special attention, even after he became 
^Emperor of India. Qlughal historians generally (no doubt from their delicate 
position) have failed to appraise Sher Sliih’s qualities as a statesman and as 
a soldier at their proper worth. His reign was fruitful of military, fiscal, 
agricultural, economic, currency and revenue reforms in Bengal, and also of 
[many public works of utility, stmh as roads, rest-houses, bridges, fortifications, 
Khanqas, colleges and wells, <fec.) * 

I “ Kalinjar is a stone fort/ess in Subah Allahabad, upon heaven-reaching 
hill.”—Ain. During its siege in 1545 A.C., a shell rebounded from the walla 
into the battery where Sher Shah stood, and set fire to the gun-powder. He 
was severely burnt, and died next day. (Jarrett’s Tr., Ain., Vol. II, p. 1604), 
Am simply says “ he fell at the powder magazine when the fire opened in 
the fort.” (See Badaoni, p.372, Vol. I). 

« Jallal ^an assumed the royal title of Jallalu-d-din Abul Muzaffar 
Islam Shah in 1545 A.C. (or 952 A.H.) He reigned from 1545 to 1553 A.O. 
He appointed his relative Muhammad ^an Sur as his Governor of Bengal 
removing Qazi Fazilat. Islam Shah lies buried at Sassaram. He drew up a 
comprehensive Procedure Code, and followed the enlightened and statesman¬ 
like policy of his illustrious father. See Badavni. Vol. I, p. 374 . 
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conquest of Chunar, Jaunpur * and Kalpi* Muhammad Shah 
‘Adli,® taking in his company Hemn * the grocer, who was one of 
his leading Omra, with a large army, proceeded to encounter 
Mnhammad Khan, and in the village of Chaparghatha, which is 
fifteen hro distant from Kalpi, between the two armies, a san¬ 
guinary engagement took place.^ Many persons on both sides 
were killed, and Mnhammad Khan, too, was killed. The grandees 
who escaped from the sword fled, and rallied together at Jhosi,® 
and installed in power Muhammad Khan’s son, named Khizr 


1 “ Jaunpur is a large city. Sultan Firnz Tugltlak laid its foundation and 
named it after his cousin Fakhrn-d-din Jnnai.”—Ain. 

5 Kalpi is naentioned in the Ain under Subah Agra (Jarrett’s Tr., Vol II, 
p. 184). 

* Mubariz Khan killed Firuz Khan, son of Islam Shah, and assumed (in 960 
A.H. or 1553 A.C.) the title of Muhammad Shah ’Adil. Owing to this nn- 
warranted assassination, popularly he was known as ’Adil gh.ah or simply as 
“ Andhali ” which means " the blind” in Hindustani. 

In Firishta and Stewart, it is stated that Muhammad ^han Snr ruled 
over Bengal and North Behar wisely and beneficently till the close of the 
reign of Salim Shah; but when in 960 A.H. Mnhammad ’Adili who was 
addicted to debauchery and pleasures, mounted the throne, after slaying 
Firuz Khan, Mubammad Khan refused to pay him homage, viewing him as 
the assassin of his late master’s son. 

Mnhammad Khan Snr was appointed in 952 A.H. (1545 A.C.) Governor 
of Bengal and North Behar by Islam §hah, who had deposed Qazi Fazilat, 
the nominee of £her Shah. Islam Shah at the same time confirmed Miyan 
Sulaiman Karrarani to continue as Governor of South Behar. 

4 Hemn the grocer was made a Superintendent of the Markets by Salim 
§hah, and raised to the office of Administrator-General of the Empire by 
Mubammad Shah ’Adil. He was defeated by Akbar’s General, Bairam Khan, 
in 1556 A.C. at Panipat. 

6 Muhammad ^an Sur, Islam Shah’s Governor of Bengal, refused to 
acknowledge Mubammad ‘Adli Shah, and himself assumed the royal title of 
Shamsu-d-din Abul Muzaffar Muhammad Shah, and invaded Jaunpur and 
Kalpi. The battle of Chapparghatta was fought between the two in 962 A.H. 
(1555 A.C.) Chapparghatta is east of Kalpi, on the Jamuna river. He 
ruled as Islam Shah’s Governor of Bengal from 952 to 960 A.H. and reigned 
as king of Bengal from 960 A.H. to 962 A.H., that is from 1553 to 
1555 A.C. (See Badaoni, p. 432, Vol. I). 

5 Jhosi is on the left bank of the Ganges, opposite to Allahabad; there 
Khizr Khan, son of Mubammad Shah, who was killed in the battle of Chappar¬ 
ghatta, celebrated his julus, and assumed the royal title of Bahadur Shah in 
962 A.H. (1555 A.C.) (See Badaoni, p. 433, Vol. I). 



Khan. Baliadnir Shah (that is, Kh’zi’ avenge the 

death of his father, set abont collecting his forces, subdued many 
of the eastern provinces, and invaded Bengal. 

RULE OF KHIZR KHAN, STYLED BAHADUR SHAH.' 

When Bahadur Shab, with an efficient army, invaded Bengal, 
Shahbaz. Khan, wlio, on behalf of Muhammad Shah ‘Adli, was at 
that time Governor of Gaur, advanced to fight. The grandees of 
Shahbaz Khan, seeing the overwhelming force of Bahadur Shah, 
deserted to the latter. Shalibaz Khan, with the remnant of the 
soldiery who held on to him, resolved to fight, and was slain on 
the battle-field. 


The man whom Fortune favours. 

Who has power to vanquish ? 

Bahadur Shah, triumphant and victorious, captured the City 
of Gaur, and introduced the coin and Khutha in his own name. 
After this, he drew his forces against Muhammad Shah ‘Adli, 
and a great battle was fought at a point between Surajgadha 
and Jahangirah* Muhammad Shah, receiving mortal wounds on 

1 Bahadur Shah or I^izr Kh.an, son of Muhammad Khan Snr alias 
Shamsu-d-din Abut Muzaffar Muhammad Shah, was installed in power at 
Jhosi, where Muhammad Shah’s defeated grandees and officers rallied after 
the battle of Chapparghatta. He reigned over Bengal as king from' 962 to 968 
A.H, (or 1555 to 1561 A.C.) BadaonI calls him Muhammad Bahadur. The 
most important event of his reign was his war with ‘Adli Shah, whom he 
defeated at the decisive battle of Surajgarha in Monghyr district in 964 A.H. 
At this battle, Snlaiman Kararani who held South Behar from Sher Shah’s 
reign assisted Bahadur Shah. (See Tari^-i-Dandi and Badaoni pp 433-484 
Vol. I). 

Bahadur Shah was king of Bengal and North Behar from 962 to 968 
A.H. (that is 1555 to 1561 A.C.) During this period, South Behar continued 
under its old Governor, Miyan Snlaiman Kararani. 

It may be noted here that Bahadur Shah was a contemporary of Emperor 
Akbar who ascended the Imperial throne in 963 A.H. (or 1556 A.C.) 

» Jahangirah village is close to Jaraalpar railway station, in Monghyr 
district. Snrajgadha or Surajgarha is a town close to Maulanagar, on”the 
banka of the river Ganges, in Monghyr district. 


the battle-field,' was killed. And this Muhammad Shah alias 
Mnbariz Khan, was a son of Nizam Khan Sur, who was a nephew 
of Sher Shah, and a cousin and brother-in-law of Salim Shah. After 
tlie death of Salim Shah, on the third day, slaying the former’s 
son, named Firuz Shah, who was his nephew, Muhammad Shah 
mounted the throne of Delhi, and assumed the title of Muhammad 
Shah ‘Adli.* As the latter had no capacity for Government, the 
Af gh ans nick-named him ‘ Adli,’ and by a slight change of pro¬ 
nunciation, they called him ‘ Andli.’ And ‘ Andli,’ in the Hindus¬ 
tani language, means “ the blind.” After this, Bahadur ShMi. 
reigning over Bengal for six years, died. 

HEIGN OF JALLALU-D-DIN, SON OF MUH.AMMAD IOTAN. 

After Bahadur Shah’s death, his brother Jallalu-d-din ^ as¬ 
cended the throne, and after five years’ leign, in the City of 
Gaur, died. 

-o- 

REIGN OF JALLALU-D-DlN’S SON. 

After Jallillu-d-din’s death, hi.s son, whose name is unknown, 
ascending the throne, struck up the drum of brief authority, and 

1 At this battle in 9G4 A.H. (1557 A.C.) Bah.adnr Shah was assisted by 
Sulaim.an Kararaiii. According to Tarikb-i-DanJi. the decisive battle was 
fought at tile “ stream of Sarajgarh, near Moiighyr ” (which is tlie Keoi Nadi). 
Professor Blochmann locates the battle-field at Fathpnr village, 4 miles west 
of Surajgarh and the Keol nadi, Tarildi-i-Daudi inaecnrately places Snraj- 
garha one kos, more or less, from Jlongliyr. 

* See Badaoni, p. 384, Vol. I. 

8 His royal title was Ghiasn-d-din Abnl Mnzaffar JallSl Sh.ah. He 
reigned over Bengal and North Behar from 968 to 971 A.H. (or 1561 A.C. to 
1664 A.C.) During this period, Snlaiman Kararani continned as semi¬ 
independent Governor of South Behar, whilst Hajipur which had risen in 
importance from the time of Na§rat ^ah continued to be the head-quarters 
fo the Bengal Governor of North Behar. Patna became the seat of Behar 
Governors from the time of Emperor .Ikbar. Sher Shah had built the Fort 
of Patna (see Bloch. Contr. J.A.S. for 1875, p. 302). Jallnl Shah died at 
Gaur in 971 A.H. With Jailal Shah and his son, ended the Siir dynasty in 
Bengal. Badaoni (p. 430, Vol. I) states “that Mohammad Khan Sur. mier 
of Bengal, assumed tlie title of Snltan Jallalu-d-diii, and extended the Bengal 
Kingdom up to Jaunpar.” 
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as yet more tlian seven montlis and nine days liad not elapsed^ 
■when Gliiasa-d-din, slaying him, usurped the reins of the 
sovereignty of Bengal. 

REIGN OF GHlA§U.D-DlN. 

When Sultan Ghiasu-d-din drew to his lap the bride of the 
kingdom of Bengal, as yet he had not more tlian one year and 
eleven days rested on the bed of ease, when Taj Khan Krani * 
gathering strength, slew him, and by means of the sharp sword 
conquered the kingdom. 

-o- 

REIGN OF TIJ KHAN KRANl. 

Taj Khan Krani was one of the grandees of Salim ^ah, and 
Governor of Sambhal.* At the time of the decline of Muhammad 
Shah ‘Adli, escaping from Gwalior, he set out for Bengal. 
Muhammad Shah ‘Adli detached a large army in pursuit 
of him. In the environs of Chaprampur, which is forty kro 
distant from Akharabad and thirty kro distant from Qanauj, 
the two forces encountering each other, a battle was fought, 
when Taj Khan being routed,- retired towards Chunar. On 
the way, winning over certain Revenue Collectors of the 
Crown-lands of Muhammad Shah ‘Adli, he levied from them in 
the shape of cash and goods whatever he could, and taking one 
halqah of elephants—a halqah consisting of 100 elephants—from 
the pargannahs, united with his brothers, ‘Ahmad Khan and 
Ilyas i^an, who were Governors of certain districts alongside the 

1 Salairaan Khan Karani, Governor of South Behar in 971 A.H. (1564 
A.C.) sent his elder brother Taj Khan Kararani, to Gaur, to pnt down the 
usurper, Ghiasn-d-din. Taj Khan killed the usurper, and established himself 
'at Gaur, in 971, and from 971 to 972 A.H. (1564 to 1565 A.C.) ruled as 
Governor of Bengal, on behalf of his brother Snlairaau Kararani (J.A.S. for 
1875, p. 295, and Badaoni, pp. 409, 420 and 421, Vol. I). Badaoni describes 
Taj ^an as one of the most learned scholars of his time. He died in 972 
A.H. 

S Sarkar Sambhal under the Subah of Delhi is mentioned in the Ain 
(Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 104). 

The Ain further states : “ In the city of Sambhal is a temple called Hari 
Mandal (the temple of Vishnu) belonging to a Brahman, from whose descen¬ 
dants the tenth avatar will appear in this spot” (Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 281). 
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banks of the Ganges, and of Khwaspnr Tandah, and raised the 
standard of rebellion. When Mnhammad Shah ‘Adli marched 
from Gwalior with his army against the Karanians, and on the 
bank of the Ganges, the two armies encountered each other, 
Hemu‘ the grocer, who was the generalissimo of Muhammad 
Shah ‘Adli’s array, taking with him one halqah of elephants, and 
crossing the river, and fighting, became victorious. And when 
Ibrahim Khan Sur,* who was ‘Adli’s sister’s husband, escaping 
and capturing Delhi raised troubles, Muhammad Shah ‘Adli was 
compelled to leave the Karanians, and to march back towards 
Delhi. And the Karanians thus became independent. And, as 
has been related, when Taj Khan reduced to his subjection the 
City of Gaur, after nearly nine years ruling over it, and conquer¬ 
ing the kingdom of Bengal, like others, he died. 

-o- 

REIGN OF SGLAIMIN KARANl.5 

In the beginning of his career, Snlaiman Karani was one of 
the grandees of Sher Shah. Sher Shah appointed him Gover- 

1 Though a groeor or haqil, Hemu rose to the ofBcer of Vizier and gene¬ 
ralissimo under Mnhammad Shah Adli, and exhibited great personal courage 
at the battle of Panipat fought in 964 A.H. between him and Akbar. He 
assumed the title of Kajiih Bikrammadit at Delhi. He ill-treated the 
Afghans, who at heart despised him, and who, therefore, for the moat part 
threw in their lot with Akbar. (See Badaoni, Vol. II, pp. 13 to 16). 

S See Badaoni, Vol. I, pp. 422 to 428. During the chaos which arose 
during the latter part of the feeble reign of Mnhammad Shah Adli, it was 
arranged between Ibrahim and Sikandar alias Ahmad Khan, that the former 
would rule over the Eastern Empire from Delhi to the easternmost portions 
of India, whilst the latter would be master of the Fanjab, Multan and other 
western tracts. 

3 According to the Akbamamah, Badaoni and the Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, he 
died in 980 A.H. and reigned in Bengal from 971 to 980 A.H., or 1563 to 
I 572 A.C. He is sometimes called Kararani and sometimes Karani and also 
Krani. It is related of him that he held every morning a devotional meeting, 
in company with 150 ^iii^s and ‘Dlamas, after which he used to transact 
business during fixed hours, (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, p. 171, and Badaoni, Vol. IIi 
pp. 76, 173, 174 and 200), and that this practice influenced Akbar’s conduct. 
His conquest of Orissa (in 975 A.H. or 1567 A.C.) mainly through the 
efforts of his distinguished general, Kalaphar, is detailed in a following 
section in the text, and also in Firifdita. Akbamamah, and Tarikh-i-Daudi. 



nor of tlie Subali of Betiar, which ho continued to hold in the 
reign of Salirn Shah. 'When Salim Shall pas.sed to the regions 
of eternity, in Hindustan, tribal chiefs established themselves, 
and in every head the ambition of sovereignty, and in every 
heart the aspiration of suzerainty, arose. Sulaiman Khan, after 
the death of his brother, Taj Khan, established himself with full 
independence as king of Bengal and Bcliar, and abandoning the 
(Jity of Gaur, owing to the inclemency of its climate, established 
himself in the town of Tandah.' And in the year 1)75 A.H., he 
conquered the country of Orissa, and placing it under a permanent 
Governor with a large army, he himself set out for the conquest 
of the country of Kuch Buhar. He subjugated its environs and 
outlying parts, and whilst he was l)c.sieging its capital, he got 
news that the insui gents in Orissa had again raised the standard 
of insurrection. Thus, of necessity, he abandoned the siege of 
Kuch Behar town,^ and returned to Tandah, which was his 
Capital. And for some time, in .a similar manner, there was 
commotion all over Hindustan. And when Emperor Humayuu 
returned to Hindustan from Persia, Sulaiman Khan, exercising 
foresight, sent a letter embodying sentiments of loyalty and 

His principal nobleman and officer, Khan Jahau Lodi, held a conterenco with 
Akbar’s general, JIunim Khan-i-Khanan. in the neighbutirhuod of Patna, and 
it was arranged to recite the Khutba and strike coins m Bengal after Akbar’a 
name (see p. 427, Bloch. Tran., Ain, and Bndtioni, p. 174), In 972 A.H., 
Saiaiinan removed his capitiil from Gaur to Tand.ah. Akbar sent an embassy 
to him (Badaoni, p. 76, Vol. IX). 

1 Tandah was on the west side of the Ganges, nearly opposite to Gaiir. 

In 972 A.H. (1564 A.C.) Snlaimaii Kararani, the Afghan king of Bengal, 
abandoned Gaur on account of its b.ad climate, and .shifted tlic capital westward 
to Tandah, which was also called Khwtispiir Tanil.ih. In 983 A.H. (1575 A.C.) 
Munim Kfaan-i-Khanan, Akbar’s Sipasalar, re-ocenpied Gaitr, where a pestilence 
soon broke out, and he as well as many Mughal officers and soldiers died. 
(See Badaoni, pp. 216 and 217, Vol. 11). Abont 1242 A.H. (1826 A.C.) Tandah 
was destroyed by floods, and disappeared into the river. Now-a-days it lies 
as a heap of dust about a mile from Ltiklilpur. (See Beveridge’s Analysis of 
Khurshid Jahan Nurna, J.,V S., 189.5, p. 21.5). 

S Taking advantage of the dissensions between tbo Afghans tinder Sber 
^ah and the Miighals under iimperor Htimaynn, Knelt Behar which had 
previously been subilued by Aian-d-din Husain ^ah, king of Bengal, and 
partially re-conquered by Sulaiman Ktirarani rose into seini-indopendenoe in 
944 A.H. under Bisa, and became inde^ndent tinder Rtijas N.ara Narayan 
(963 A.H.) and Bal Gosain (980 A It.) Subsequently it was reconquered. 
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friendship, togethei* mth presents. From the other side also, 
owing to the exigencies of the times which called for the destruc¬ 
tion and extirpation of the descendants and adherents of Sher 
Shah, the presents and gifts were accepted, and a condescending 
reply containing expressions of reassurance and good-will was 
sent, together with a Royal manifesto, ratifying Snlaiman’s 
continuance in his office. After this, though Sulaiman Kh Un 
continued the Khutha and the coin after his own name in the 
kingdom of Bengal,* he styled himself Hazrat ‘Ala (the Supreme 
Chief), and outwardly showing submission to Jallalu-d-din Muham¬ 
mad Akbar Badshah, he sent occasionally presents and gifts. 
Nearly sixteen years * ruling independently over Bengal, in the 
year 981 A.H. he died. And he was very energetic, industrious, 
and strict. In the history of Firishta, the reign of Taj !QaQ 
is not given, and the reign of Sulaiman Ehan is described as 
lasting 25 years. Since the brothers, from the beginning, held 
conjointly the rule of this country, and Taj San came afterwards, 
therefore the rule of both Las been ascribed to one. God knows 
the truth! 

REIGN OF BAYAZID REAN,8 SON OF SULAIMAN SIAN. 

After Sulaiman’s death, his son Bayazid Khan, assuming the 
sovereignty, ascended the throne of Bengal. As yet more than a 
month had not elapsed, and according to another account, one 
year and six months he had ruled, when an Afghan named Hanso, 
who was a cousin and brother-in-law of Bayazid, attacking him, 

* From note ante, it would appear that be ceased to do so in Akbar’a 
time. 

S From note ante, it would appear that he ruled only for ten years over; 
Bengal, whilst he held Behar from the time of Sher Shah. 

8 He reigned in 980 A.H. or 1572 A.C. (See extract from Badaoni and the. 
Sawanih Akbari regarding the death of Sulaiman, accession and assassiaation. 
of his son Bayazid, and the installation of Bayazid’s brother Baud, chiefly 
through the efforts of Lodi ]^an, the premier nobleman of the Bengal 
kingdom (J.A.S. for 1875, pp. 304-305). 

Badaoni who was a zealous Moslem remarks that ‘ Sulaiman conquered 
the town of Katak-Benaras, the mine of unbelief,’ and made Jagannah (Puri) 
a dar-ul Islam, and ruled from Kamrup to Orissa. Sulaiman’s first Viceroy of 
Orissa (including Katak) was Lodi Kh an alias Kh an Jahan Lodi, and his first 
Gorernor of Jagannath or Pori was Qutlu Khan (see Badaoni, p. 174, Vol.JT). 

20 ■ 
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killed him by stratagem in the Andience-ball, and attempted to 
become Administrator of the affairs of the kingdom. Lodi Khan 
who was a principal and trusty officer of Snlaiman !0&n, demur¬ 
ring, tried to kill him. According to a tradition, after 2^ days, 
the younger brother, named Daud Khan, killed Hanso, to avenge 
the death of his brother. Either way, after Bayazid, his brother, 
Baud Kbiiu, succeeded to the throne. 

-o- 

REIGN OP DAUD MAN, SON OF SULAIMAN MAN. 

When Daud Khan * ascended the throne of Bengal, sub¬ 
duing completely all parts of Bengal, he introduced the Khutim 
and the coin after his own name. Owing to continual indnlgenee 
in wine and association with tow and mean people, and because 
of numerous troops and retinue, and plethora of equipage, and 
abundance of effects and riches, and greatness- of rank and dignity 
(in that he had 40,000 well-mounted cavalry, and 3,300 elephants, 
and 140,000 infantry, consisting of musketeers, matchlockmen and 
rocketeers and archers, and 20,000 pieces of ordnance, most of 
which were battering guns, and many armed cruisers, and other 

1 It is related in the Sawanih Akbari and Badaoni that Bayazid ‘ in 
his yonthfal folly read the ^utha in his own name, neglected all forma of 
courtesy, and also ill-treated the chief nobles of bis father who consequently 
hated him. Hanso, the son of his uncle Imad (brother of Snlaiman), who 
was also his brother-in-law, then killed him. Lodi ^an then killed Hansoi 
installed Daud. (See J.A.S. for 1875, pp. 304-305). 

* Daud ^an became king of Bengal, Behar and Orissa in 980 A.H. 
(1572 A.C.) and reigned from 980 A.H. to 984 A.H. (1572 to 1576 A.C.), under 
the title of Abul Mnzaffer Daud Shah. In 982 A.H. Afcbar personally wrested 
Behar from him by storming Patna and Hajipnr forts, and Dand fled to Orissa 
where the battle of Mughulmari or Tnkaroi north of Jalisar, was fought in 
1575 A.C. between him and the Imperialists, commanded by Munim Kh5n-i 
^anan. Dand was defeated, and concluded the Peace of Katak, under 
which Bengal and Behar were ceded by him to Akbar, the latter recognising 
Band’s sovereignty over Orissa. In 983 A.H. Mnnim Khan-i-^anSn died 
of malnria at Gaiir, with a large part of his army, and Baud ^5n, encouraged 
by this circumstance, invaded Bengal, and on 15th Eabi II 948 A.H. (12th 
July, 1576 A.C.), was defeated by Akbsr’s General, Husain Quli ^an Jahan, 
at Akmahal or Bajmabal, captured and beheaded. (See Tari^-i-Dandi, 
Pirishta, Badaoni and Akbarnamah). With Baud Khan’s death (1576 A.C.) 
the Kararani dynasty ended in Bengal. ’ 
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implements of war, which he had ready and in store) he became 
haughty, and aiming at conquests caused troubles to the frontiers 
of the Empire of Emperor Akbar. Although the well-wishers dis¬ 
suaded him from this policy, and gave him good counsel, he did not 
listen. And Munim Khan.*^ styled the ^lan-i-!^hanan, who was 
Akbar’s Governor of Jaunpur, and held a mansab of Panjhazari, 
under the order of the Emperor, turned towards the destruction 
and extirpation of Daud !|^an, and sent in advance of himself a 
small body of Mn^al officers. Daud !^an, on hearing of this, 
appointed Lodi Khan Afghan, who was his premier grandee, to 
oppose the Mnghals. At Patna, both the armies encountered 
each other, and for some time were engaged in skirmishes. At 
length, both the factions patched up terms, and both the armies 
withdrew to their respective Provinces. But Emperor Akbar, 
declining to ratify the treaty, appointed Baja Todar Mai * (after 


-J'J 


1 He was appointed to his jagirs in Jaunpnr in the 12th year of Akbar’s 
reign, when he concluded peace with Snlaiman Kararani, king of Bengal, who 
promised to read the ^utba and strike coins in Akbar’s name. Mnnim in 
982 A.H. was appointed Governor of Behar (after Akbar captured Hajipnr 
and Patna from Daud) and ordered to follow Hand into Bengal. Mnnim 
moved to Tandah, opposite to Gaur, on the right side of the Ganges, to settle 
political matters, and left the pnrsnit to Mnhammad Qnli Khan Barlas. The 
latter followed Daud to Satgaon, whence however, Daud withdrew to Orissa, 
and Mnhammad Quli ^hln Barlas from Satgaon invaded the district of Jasar 
(Jessore), where Sarmadi, a friend of Dand, had rebelled, but the Imperialists, 
here too met with no success, and returned to Satgaon. Mnhammad Quli 
soon after died at Midnipur, and Munim Khan with Todar Mai invaded Orissa, 
defeated Band at the battle of Mughulmari or Tikaroi, when the Peace of 
Katak was concluded, under which Bengal and Behar were ceded by Daud 
to Akbar. Munim died of malaria at Gaur in 983 A.H. The great bridge of 
Jaunpnr was built by him. It may also be of interest to note that another 
general, named Murad ^an, under Mnnim ]^an-i-^hanan, about 982 A.H. 
invaded Fathabad (or Faridpur), and conquered it as well as Sarkar Bogla. 
This Murad Khan died at Fathabad (Faridpur) in 988 A.H., and Mukund, 
the zamindar of Fathabad and Bhosna, invited Murad’s sons to a feast and 
treacherously murdered them. See Bloch. Trans., Ain, Vol. I, p. 318 and 
Badaoni, pp. 178 and 180. 

® For a biographical account, see Blochmann’s Tr. of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, 
p. 32. He was a Khetri by caste, and attained the mansab of Chahar- 
hazan and also the office of Akbar’s Naib Diwan or Deputy Finance Minister. 
He was very loyal to his sovereign, and Akbar held a high opinion of him^ 
^he rent-roll associated with his name and prepared under the direction of his 
sovereign, is well-known, and is given in the Ain-i-Akbari. (See Ain-i- 
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raising him to the rank of Hazari) to the office of Administrator 
of Bengal, and sent him in advance of the Khan-i-Khanan, and 
detached other officers and soldiers under the command of tlie 
aforesaid Khan for chastising Dand Khan, and repeated his order 
to the KbSn-i-^^anan in regard to the conquest of Behai’. Since 
at that time, between Dand Khan and Lodi Khan, some estrange¬ 
ment had arisen, Lodi Khan, being displeased, opened with the 
Khan-i-Khanan communications of conciliation, and avowed to¬ 
wards Emperor Akbar sentiments of submission and loyalty. 
■Another Afghan officer, named Qutlu Khan, who bore a grudge 
against Lodi Khan, shaking the chain of enmity, denounced 
Lodi Khan before Dand Khan, stating that Lodi Khan had been 
in collusion with Akbar’s grandees, and that covertly he was of 
one mind with the latter. Dand Khan, on being apprised of this, 
writing a sootliing letter to Lodi Khan, and bringing him over to 
his side, had him in his presence, and churlishly slew Lodi Khan, 
who was renowned for his soundness of views, sagacity, bravery 
and valour. Daud !^an then himself with a large army 
marched towards the bank of the river Sone, to encounter Akbar’s 
army. And at the point of the confluence of the rivers Sone, 
Sro and the Ganges, a great naval engagement took place. 


Tlie young and the old were tired out with the battle. 
Owing to incessant shower of spears and arrows. 

The hurtle of daggers rose to the skies. 

Hearts were pierced, and a torrent of blood set a-flowing in 
the river. 

. The battle-axe became inlaid on the helmets of the heroes, 
Like the comb of fighting cocks on the head. 

At length, the fortune of Akbar triumphed, and the A fgh ans 
being routed, took to flight, and retired to Patna. Some of 
their war-vessels fell into the hands of the Mn gh als. The 
Khan-i-Khanan also following up and crossing the river, marched 
with the greatest expedition to Patna, and investing that fort, 
where Dand Khan had entrenched himself, prepared to assault it. 


Akbari, Vol. II, Jarrett’s Tr., p. 88, and also Vol. I, pp. 366 and 348 
^ Blo<sbinann ’B Tr.) U would appear that tms great rent-roll which has mad e 
Todar Mai so famous, was jointly prepared by Inm and his Chief, MuzajSar 
.y ^iin, Akbar’s ChieFl’inii'nee'iltimStey'gf Dlwail. (Hee "Badaopi)^- 
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When the signal to assault the fort was given, 

From both sides a hundred guns and muskets roared. 

From the booming of the thundering guns, and their 
smoke, 

Like unto the sable cloud wherein the thundering angel 
dwells, 

From the shower of cannon-balls, like the hail. 

Gushed in amidst those armies a deluge of destruction. 

When this news reached Muhammad Jallalu-d-din Akbar, he 
came to realize that without his effort the conquest of the fort 
of Patna was impossible. Therefore, mustering up Imperial 
courage, he with all his princes and nobles set out in one thousand 
flotilla of boats, placing over them covers of variegated oolonrs, 
in the thick of the rainy season. When the Emperor reached 
the suburbs of Patna, he got news that ‘Aesh .Oan Neazi, who 
was one of the faithful officers of Daud Khan, sallying out of the 
fort, had been killed whilst fighting with the !^an-i-!^anan, 
and that the garrison of the fort were contemplating flight. The 
Emperor then detached Khan ‘Alim t with a corps of 3,000 cavalry 
for storming the fort of Hajipur; and the latter arriving there, 
wrested the fort from Fath Khan, and reduced it to his own 
possession. Daud Khan, on hearing of the fall of the fort of 
Hajipur, deputed sagacious envoys to the Emperor Akbar, 
asking forgiveness for his misconduct. The Emperor replied 
that on his personal attendance, his crimes would be forgiven; 
and in the event of his non-attendance, he might choose one out 
of the following three alternatives: “ (1) either he might engage 
singly in a combat with me, (2) or he might send one of his 
grandees to fight singly with one of my grandees, (3) or he might 
send one of his war-elephants to fight singly with one of my 
elephants; whoever is triumphant in either, the country shall be 
his.” Daud Khan, on receiving this message, was frightened, 
and seeing no advantage in tarrying at Patna, at night-fall slipped 

1 His name was Chalmah Beg. He was Humiyun’s Safarchi or table- 
attendant. Homaynii sent him with iUirza Kamran to Mecca, and on the 
latter’s death, he returned to India, was gracioosly received by Akbar who 
conferred on him the title of Kh an ‘Alim. ‘ When Akbar moved against Daud 
Shah in Patna, Kh an ‘Alim commanded a corps, and passing up the river on 
boats towmrds the month of the Gandak, effected a landing.’ (See Blochmann’s 
Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, pp. 378-379). 
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out through the ii-on-gate, and getting into a boat, and leaving 
behind effects and equipage, fled towards Bengal. The forts of 
ilajipur and Patna were seized by the Imperialists, and the 
Emperor Akbar pursued the vanquished Af gh an army to a dis¬ 
tance of 25 kro, and 400 war-elephants of Daud Khan, together with 
other equipages, fell into the hands of the Mu gh al heroes. Who¬ 
ever (amongst the vanquished) fled, saved his life, the rest were 
put to the sword. The Emperor, leaving Munim Khan to 
subjugate the outlying provinces and to extirpate Daud Khan, 
retired from Darinpur.'^ When the Khan-i-Khanan reached 
Sakrigali, Daud Khan becoming helpless fled to Orissa. And some 
of the grandees of Akbar, like Rajah Todar Mai and others, who 
had taken the route* to Orissa in pursuit of him, were twice 
vanquished by Jnnaid Khan, son of Daud Khan. Munim Khan, 
hearing of this, himself * marched to Orissa. Daud Khan ad¬ 
vanced to encounter the latter; when both the forces approached 
each other, they fell into battle-array.* 

1 There is a Dariapur about 2 miles south of Mokamah railway gh&t 
station. This was probably the point up to which the Emperor Akbar 
advanced from Patna on boats in pursuit of Daud .^Rh, the king of Bengal. 
With the fall of the forts of Patna and Hajipnr, f See Badaoni, pp. 180-181, 
Tol. II), Behar was practically lost by Daud Shah, who under the Peace of 
Katak subsequently ceded Bengal also. 

* The route appears to have been through Bardwan across Madaran and 
Midnipur to parganah Chittua in Orissa, where Todar Mai was subsequently 
joined by Munim ^han. Daud Khan at this time advanced to Haripur lying 
intermediate between Orissa and Bengal (see Akbarnamah). 

® At this time the Khan-i-^hanan was at Tandah, opposite to Gaur, 
settling political matters. On receiving Todar Mai’s appeal for help, the 
Khan-i-Khanan promptly left Tandah, and quickly advanced to Orissa across 
Birbhum, Bardwan and Midnipur into parganah Chittua in Orissa, where 
Todar Mai was. 

* See Akbarnamah, Tabaqat-i-AkbnrI, Badaoni, for full particulars of this 
battle. The Akbarnamah places the battle in a village called Takadhi or 
Takroi (two miles from the bank of the Soobanarika river and close to 
Jalesar). Professor Blochmann has traced also a village called Mnghulmari 
(or Mughal’s Plight) close to this Takroi or Tookaroi. (See Bloohmann’s Tr, 
of Ain, Vol. I, p. 375, and also Badaoni, p. 193, Vol. II.) 

Todar Mai, says Professor Blochmann “ moved from Bardwan over Madatan 
into the perguna of Chittua, where he was subsequently joined by Munim. 
Daud had taken up a strong position at Haripur which lies between Bengal and 
Orissa. Battle took place on 3rd March, 1575 A.D. After the battle, Todar 
Mai leads the pursuit, and reaches the town of Bhadrak. Not long after he 
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The heroes arrayed themselves on the battle-field, 

All were armed with daggers, arrows and spears. 

On two sides the two armies sprang up like mountains, 

One without terror, the other with terror. 

All vied with each other. 

And charged, and themselves were charged with guns, 
arrows and spears. 

From the blood of the heroes of both the armies, 

Flowed a torrent on that battle-field. 

On the field fell many a slaughtered. 

On both sides, towered Leaps of corpses. 

An Af gh an named Gujra,^ who in heroism and valonr was the 
Bustam of his time, and who commanded the van of Daud Khan’s 
army, made a bold onslaught on the commander of the Khan-i- 
Ehanan’s van, named Khan-i-‘AJim, discomfited the Imperial 
vanguard, slew Khan ‘Alim, and shook the van. And a number 
of Imperialists who were between the centre and the van, 
becoming discomfited by the attack of Band Khan, reeled back to 
the centre, and caused confusion. The Khan-i^Khanan. with the 
small remnant of troops that yet held the ground, advanced in 
front of Gujra, and by chance, Gujra and the !Qan-i-Khanan 
encountered each other. 

When the two heroes encountered each other, 

They unsheathed from both sides dazzling swords. 

Now one, and then the other, inflicted sword-cuts. 

Worthy of heroes. 

The one did not succeed in penetrating the cuirass. 

The other defended himself with a shield. 

At length, by the sword of Gujra, 

The body of the Khan-i-Khanan got wounded. 

Other adherents came in the midst. 

And intervened between the two combatants. 

writes to Munim to come up and join him, as Daud had collected his troops 
near Katak, and the whole Imperial array moves to Katak, where a peace 
is concluded.” 

t When Sayazid was killed by Hanso, it is related in the Sawanih Akbari 
that Gujra Kh an attempted to raise in Behar Bayazid’s son to the throne. 
It may bo noted that a village called Gujarpur lies about 5 miles from Katak, 
and that there is a family there that claims Gujra ^au as its ancestor. 
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The Khan-i-Khauiin, in that plight fighting, retired from the 
battle-field and halted, and when the scattered Mn gh al forces 
again rallied round him, ho again advanced to fight with 
Gnjra. 


When Gnjra a second time came to fight. 

From the aim of destiny, the bow became stretched. 

When the arrow hit him clean on the forehead. 

The arrow passsd right through the head. 

Gnjra fell on the field like a mountain. 

By his fall, his army became dispirited. 

When fortune turned its face from Gaud Khan. 

From every side, misfortune hemmed him in. 

Baud ^^an fled from the battle. 

As he no longer dreamt of victory. 

Band !^an, leaving behind the war-elephants and other 
armaments, iu despair fled from the battle-field. And Rajah 
Todar Mai and other Imperial grandees marched in pursuit ^ of 
Baud jEban. When Baud ghan reached the environs of the 
river Chin,* he cook refuge in the fort of Katak. Since every 
avenue of escape was closed, he was obliged to place his family 
and children inside the Fort, and then himself advanced to fight,, 
putting the cofiin on the shoulder, and preparing to die. Rajah 
Todar Mai communicated to the Ehan !]^anan the state of 
affairs. Although wounded, the Khan ^^anan on the wings of 
swiftness proceeded to that place. But Baud !^an negociated 
terms of peace through the mediation of one of the Omra, and 


1 It appears from the Akbamamah that after the battle of Takroi, Todar 
Mai pursned Daud Kh an np to Bbadrak, whilst Mun*im Kh an the Kh an-i- 
Khanin owing to his wounds still lay behind. At this time Daud ^han collect¬ 
ed his troops at Katak, and so Todar Mai wrote to Mun'im Kh an to come up, 
and Mun'im Khan in spite of his wounds, moved up with the whole Imperial 
army to Katak, when the Peace of Katak was concluded. Under it, Daud 
Khan formally resigned the sovereignty of Behar and Bengal to Akbar, retain¬ 
ing only Orissa. The battle of Takroi {3rd March, 1 575 A.C.)—called by 
Badaoni ‘Blohwa—was a most decisive battle, as it virtually ended Afg^n 
supremacy in Bengal and Behar, and substituted Mughal rule in its place. 

* “ Chin ” is apparently a copyist’s mistake for the “ Mahanadi ” river. 
In shekista writing, the words ‘Chin’ and Mahanadi in Persian might 
resemble each other. 
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when the basis of tlie treaty ^ was settled, he went to meet Mnn'im 
!Oan. The .^an !^anan, showing chivalry and generosity, 
presented to him a belt, a dagger, and a sword set in jewels, 
left to him the province of Orissa and Katak Benares, and 
himself (on behalf of the Emperor) taking possession of other 
parts of the kingdom, returned with triumph and pomp, entered 
the city of Tandah, and set himself to administer the country. 
Since in former days, from the time of Muhammad Bakhtiar 
Khilji down to the time of Sher Shah, Gaur had formed the 
Capital of Bengal, (though owing to the climate of the latter place 
not suiting foreigners, the Af gh ans had built Khawaspur Tandah 
for the settlement of the rulers), the !Qan !Qanan, setting him¬ 
self to the reconstruction of the city of Gaur, proceeded to the 
latter place, and built it anew, and made it his head-quarters. 
Soon after, owing to the badness of its climate, he fell ill, and 
on the 19th Rajab, 983 A.H.* died. Daud l^an, on hearing the 
news of the Khan Qanan’s death, with the assistance of the 
Af gh ans. I’e-occupied Bengal and Behar, and immediately marched 
to wrest the city of Kiawaspur Tandah. The Imperialists, not 
being able to tarry, evacuated the place. Daud Kljan with full 
independence resumed his former sovereignty. 


THE RULE OP NAWAB JOAN JAHAN IN BENGAL, AND 
AN ACCOUNT OF DAUD OAN’S DEATH. 

When the news of Mun'im J^Sn, Khan Khanan’s death 
reached Delhi, Emperor Akbar appointed Husain Quli J^an 

I Under this treaty of Katak, Behar and Bengal were formally ceded 
by Daud ghah, the Afghan king of Bengal, to the Mnghal Emperor (Akbar), 
Orissa being still retained by Daud Shah. Badaoni gives an interesting 
description of the Darbar held on the occasion by Mnn'im ^iin Khan 
Khanan. across the Mahanadi river, opposite to the fort of Katak (Cuttack). 
Both Mnn'im and Dand Shewed refined chivalry and magnanimity towards 
each other, at this State function. 

* Corresponding to 1576 A.C. 

Professor Blochmann, in his Tr. of Ain-i-AkbarT, Vol. I, p. 376, gives a 
list (compiled from the Akbarnamah) of 14 other principal Mnghal officers 
who died at Gaur of malaria at this time (983 A.H. or 1576 A.C.) Badaoni 
also gives the list. 

21 
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Turkman, after bestowing on him the title of K^an Jahan,' to 
the office of Governor of Bengal. And when Jahan reached 

the frontiers of Bengal, Khwajah Muzaffar Ali Turbati,* who was 
a servant of Bahram ® Khan, and, obtaining the title of Muzaffar 
Khan, was Governor of Behar, and had come for the conquest of 
the Rohtas fort, joined him with the troops of Behar, Tirhut and 
Hajipur, &c. And all the Imperialists uniting their forces, 
advanced to storm the fort of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali. Band 
Khan also with a formidable army advanced to Akmahal,'‘ which 
lies midway between Gadhi and Tandah, to fight with Khan 
Jahan. But Khan Jahan, by delivery of the first assault, stormed 
Gadhi, slaughtered about 1,500 Af gh ans, and advanced towards 
the site where Baud Khan was entrenched. When the distance 


I He was appointed in 983 A.H. (1576 A.C.) by Akbar Military Governed 
of Bengal, on the death of Mnn'im Khan Khan-i-^anan. His second-in- 
ootnmand was Rajah Todar Mai. He was a sister’s son of Bairani KhSn 
Khan-i-&anan, See his biographical sketch in Blochmann’s Tr. of Ain-i- 
Akbari, Vol. I, p. 329, and also Maasir-ul-Umara. 

At Bhagalpur, the Amirs of Bengal waited on ^an Jahan. 

From this period the whole of Behar, inclnding South and North Behar, 
was placed under a separate Mughal Governor, whilst Bengal was similarly 
governed by another separate Mughal Governor. The Governorship of Behar 
generally henceforth formed a sort of stepping-stone for the more responsible 
ancHnorative oflBce of Governor of Bengal (see the text). 

Q “ Tirhnti ” is a copyist’s mistake in the text for “Turbati.” He was 
Akbar’s Governor of Behar, and held all Behar from Chausa to Teliagadhi. 
He was ordered by Akbar to assist Khin Jahan, Akbar’s Governor of Bengal, 
when the latter encountered opposition from the Afghans under Baud Khan, 
who had at this time entrenched himself in the fort of Akmahal (subse¬ 
quently, Rajmahal or Akbarnagar). He was at one time Finance Minister or 
Dewan of Akbar, and had Todar Mai under him. He, together with 
his Deputy, Todar Mai, was the author of Akbar’s revenue-roll called 
“ jam-i-hasil-i-hal, ” which supplanted the former revenue-roll of the 
Emperor, called ‘ Jami Raqmi,’ that had existed from Bairam’s time. 
He was previously Bairam’s Dewan also. The old Jam-i-Masjid (now in 
mins) of Agra was erected by him. He was killed at Tandah by 
Masiim ^an, the rebel. (See his full biographical sketch in Blochmann’s 
Tr. of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 348, and also Maasir-ul-Umara^ 

3 “ Bahram ” is a copyist’s mistake in the text for “ Bairam.” 

* ».£., Bajmahal or Akbarnagar—Previous to Man Singh selecting it, Shar 
Shah had selected its site. 



between was covered, on tlie 15tli Mnbarram, 983 A.H., which 
was a Tliursday, both tlie contending hosts arrayed their forces 
in battle-rank. 

The two armies fell into battle-array ; 

The warriors became anxious to fight. 

When the market of figlit and combat became warm, 

The warriors drew against each other sharp swords. 

From the thundering of gnns, and the raging of war- 
rockets, 

The sky itself quaked. 

Kala Pahar who was one of the renowned generals of Daud 
Khan, attacking the right wing of Khan Jahan,* spread consterna¬ 
tion, and Muzafifar Khan assaulting the left wing of Daud Khan, 
caused it to reel back, and simultaneously, Khan Jahan as¬ 
saulted the centre of Daud Khan, and a great battle commenced. 

On that battle-fiield,* mutual fightings occurred : 

Both the armies lost numbers of men. 

From the numbers of the killed, mounds were raised, 

And signs of the Day of Resurrection appeared. 

The renowned hero, Khan Jahan, in the battle, 

Reduced to dust the army of Daud : 

Whichever side he raised his sword, 

He severed the head of the enemy from the body. 

And from this side, Daud with the sharp sword. 

Caused havoc in the army of !^an Jahan: 

Whichever side he turned with his sword. 

He felled on his feet the helmet of the enemy’s head. 

If he struck a horse with his sharp sword. 

It was ripped into two pieces up to the bow of the saddle, 

i “ Khan Jahan ” was a title next in importance to “ Khan-i-^anan.” 

* This was the decisive battle of Akmahal or Agmahal (subsequently 
called Kajmahal or Akbarnagar), on 15th Kabi II 984 A.H., corresponding to 
12th July, 1576 A.C. It finally crushed Daud Shah or Daud Khan, the last 
Ad^an king of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and laid firmly the foundation of 
Mu gh al supremacy over those provinces, reduced Bengal to a §ubah of the 
Great Mughal Empire, and extinguished forever Independent Moslem Royalty 
in Bengal. 

See full account of this great battle in the Akbamamah and Baduoui, 
which are contemporary accounts. 
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And if he struck a spear on the chest of any person, 

Its point passed right through his back ; 

By the strength of arm, that furious lion 
Killed many, and squeezed many. 

But as fortune did not favour him, 

He could not stand his ground on the battle-field. 

He was vanquished, and he lost his treasures and effects. 
Misfortune, like a post-boy, ran towards him. 

When the eagle of victory and triumph cast its shadow on 
the army of Emperor Akhar, and Band Khan fled from the battle¬ 
field, the heroes of Khan Jahan’s army, not abandoning Baud’s 
pursuit, followed him up, and at length Band Khan was captured, 
and brought to Khan Jalian. The latter, considering Band’s life 
to be a source of disturbance and insurrection, ordered him to 
he killed.! 

His head was cut off with the sharp sword. 

From the blood of Baud, the ground underneath reddened. 
The Royal throne (of Bengal) became emptied of kings. 
From Bengal, Royalty vanished! 

Junaid Khan, son of Baud Khan, who receiving a mortal 
wound, had fled from the battle-field, some two or three days 
subsequently also died. Khan Jahan reduced to subjection as 
much of the country as was in the possession of the Khan-i- 
Kb anan. and sent all the elephants captured from the Afghans, 
together with other booty, to Emperor Akhar. And Muzaffar 
Khan, striking up the kettle-drum of retnm, proceeded to Patna, 
and in 984 A.H., turned to the conquest of the fort of Rohtas.* 

1 One cannot help noting the entire absence of chivalry on the part of 
this Mn^al General, Khan Jahan. If he poasessed one-qn.irter of the 
chivalry of his own predecessor in ofBce, the Khan-i-Khanan. he could have 
never extended his hand to the perpetration of this brutality, which was as 
ferocious as it was ungallant. A worthy and heroic foe like Daud Shah 
deserved a better fate, and it is a pity that ^an Jahan’s master, the Great 
Akhar, should not have provided against such a misdeed, which must reflect 
adversely on the Emperor’s memory itself. 

* This renowned Fort in Sooth Behar in 945 A.H. passed into the hands 
of Sher Shah. (See Badaoni for a description of it, as it existed in Akbar’s 
time). During his reign and that of his son Salim Shah, Fath ^an 
Batni commanded the Fort. Subsequently, it came into the hands of Snlai- 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXTIRPATION OF CERTAIN 
GRANDEES OP DAUD MAN. 

When MuzafEar Khan planned to return to Patna, on the way 
he detaclied Muhammad Ma’snm l^an* to conquer Husain Khan * 
Af gh an who was in those parts, and he causing Husain Khan to 
flee, came to the Parganna which was his jagir, and entered the 
fort. And Kala Pahar coming with 800 corps of cavalry, 
besieged Ma’snm Khan. The latter seeing a breach made, battered 
down the rear-wall of the fort, sallied out, and gave battle to 
Eala Pahar. As ill-luck would have it, in the heat of warfare, 
the war-elephant of Kala Pahar, with its trunk, flung down 
Ma’sum Khan’s horse, and threw down Ma’^um ^ban on the 
ground. In the meantime, the Mu gh al archers hit the 
elephant-driver with the arrow, and the elephant, being without 
its driver, turned round and attacked its own army, and killed 
and trampled down numerous Af gh ans. From this cause, the 
Af gh ans were vanquished, Kala Pahar was killed, and his 
elephant turned back. The province of Orissa and Katak. 
Benares, the whole kingdom of Bengal and Behar, by the efforts 
of Khan .Tnhaii. were annexed to the Empire of Akbar; and the 
fortune of the kings of Bengal terminated, and no other king in 
that kingdom thenceforth minted coins, or had the Khutbah 
read after his name. And the leading Af^an grandees, like Busain 
Khan and Kala Pahar, as related above, were totally extirpated, 
and some fled to the jungles in the tracts of Bengal.® In the 

man Kararaui and Junaid Kararani. The latter appointed Syed Muham¬ 
mad Commandant of the Fort. The latter being hardpressed by Mnjraffar 
Kh an, Mnghal Governor of Behar, fled to ^ahbaz Kh an (who had been 
deputed by Akbar to chastise Itajah Gajpati. See Ain-i-Akbari, Bloch. Tr^ Vol. 
I, p. 399), and handed over the Fort to him (984 A.H.) In the same year, 
Akbar appointed Mahbub Alt ^in Bahtari Governor of Kohtas, and Shahbaz 
Kh an made over the Fort to him. (See Bloch. Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, p. 422). 

1 He fought against Kala Pahar. See particulars of his career in Bloch, 
Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, p 431 n and also in Badaoni and Maasir-nl-Umara. 

* See p. 439, Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I. 

3 After the battle of Akmahal or Bajmahal (1676 A.C.), in which the last 
independent Afghan king of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, named Hand Shah, 
was defeated and killed, ^han Jahan proceeded to Satgaon, where Baud’s 
family lived at the time, defeated remnants of Baud’s followers under 
Jamshid and Mitti, and re-annexed Satgaon to the Mnghal Empire. Band’s 
mother came to ^an Jahan as a supplicant. . . With the defeat and death 
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year 987 A.H., Jalian died,* and the Af gh ans, wliose names 

and traces had been lost, now issued out from all comers, and 
tried to re-occnpy and re-conqner the country. Amongst these, 
one principal Af gh an commander, named ‘Osman !Qan, combining 
with other Af gh ans, raised an insurrection. Emperor Akbar 
appointed Khan ‘Azim Mirza Kokah,* together with other princi¬ 
pal Omra, to the Government of Bengal and Behar. And he 
made meedworthy efforts to destroy and extirpate the Afghans. 
And when he did not succeed in completely extirpating them, 
Shahhaz Khan® came with re-inforcements, ns an auxiliary to the 
Imperialists; and then engagements ensued with ‘Osman Khto> 
The ferocious Imperialists did not stay their hands from tiie 
slaughter, capture and extirpation of the insurgent Af^ans. In 
short, in the life-time of Akhar, the fortune of the Af^ans declined, 
but as their extirpation was not completed by the time of the death 
of Emperor Akbar, which took place in 1014 A.H., ‘Osman Khan 
rising again, re-sharpened his sword. And mobilising nearly 

o£ Daod, Bengal was by no means thoroughly conquered, as troubles broke out 
in Bhatl (Sundarbans including tracts along the Megna), where the Afghans 
had collected nnder Karim Dad, Ibrahim and ‘Isa ]^an, whom Abul Fazl calls 
‘‘Marzbau-i-Bhati.” (See Ain-i-Akbari, Bloch. Tr., Vol. I, pp. 330 and 343). 

1 He died at a town called Sihatpur (the ‘ Sanitarium ’) which he had 
founded near Tandah. 

* In 988 A.H. Aziz was promoted by Akbar to command of Five Thou¬ 
sand, received the title of Azam Khan, and was in 988 A.H. detached with 
a large army to Bengal and Behar, to quell disturbances. In 990 A.H. he was 
again sent there, when he occupied Teliagadhi, the “key” to Bengal. He 
fought against the rebels Ma’sum-i-KabuU and Majnun ^an, and also operated 
against the Af^^n Qutlu, who had occupied Orissa and a portion of Bengal. 
He took iU, retired to Behar, leaving the command in Bengal to Shahbaz 
Kh an Kambu. Of him, Akbar used to say “ Between me and Aziz is a river 
of milk which I cannot cross.” (See Blochraann’s Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 326 for 
details of his career and also Maasir-xU-Uinara), 

S For interesting details of his career see Blochmann’s Tr., Ain-i-Akbari, 
Vol. I, p. 399 and Maasir-ul-Umara. Ma’^um ^han Kabuli rebelled, fled to 
Bhati, and took refuge with the Marzban-i-Bhati, 'Isa Qan. Shahbaz 
Khan followed him to Bhati, crossed the Ganges at ^hizrpiir (near Narain- 
ganj) plundered Bakhtiarpur, ’Isa ^hnn’s residence, occupied Sunargaon 
and encamped on the banks of the Brahmapntra. ’Isa ^an made pro¬ 
posals of peace which were accepted : under it, an Imperial Besident was 
to stay at Sunargaon, Ma’sum was to go to Mecca, and Shahbaz was to 
withdraw. But these terms were not carried out, as his officers shewed 
insubordination, and Shahbaz had to retreat to Tandah. 
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20,000 Af gh ans, he had the Khatba in that tract read after his 
name, and from tlie pride of being at the head of nnmerons 
followers, he became aggressive. And taking no account of the 
Imperial oflBcers who were stationed in this country, he raised 
his hand of conquest on the Imperial dominions. 

-o- 

Now I adorn my rarity-depicting pen with the chronicle of 
the accounts of the Nazims of Bengal, who were honoured with the 
khill‘at of the Nizamat of Bengal from the lofty presence of the 
Chagtai * Kmperors, and who raising the standard of authority, 
freed this country from the weeds and thorns of rebellions. 

1 i.e,, Mughal Emperors. See note an^e. 
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CHAPTER III. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE RULE OF THE NAZIMS WHO 
WERE APPOINTED TO THE NIZAMAT OP BENGAL 
BY THE TJMURIDE EMPERORS OF DELHI. 


NlZlMAT OR VICEROYALTY OP RAJAH MAN SINGH. 

When on the I9th Jamadi-ul-Sani 1014 A.H., Nnru-d-din 
Muhammad Jahangir Bad^ah, in the fort of Agra, ascended the 
Imperial throne, inasmuch as from ofiScia] despatches, news-letters, 
and the correspondence of officers, news of the insurrection of 
‘Osman ^^an was continually received,^n the very day of his 
accession, the Emperor, bejtowing_rich_khill‘at wjth charqal, and 
a sword set in jewel, and a splendid horse, a ppointed Rajah Ma n 
trf fli t. Nizamat of the Sabah of Bengal, whilst Wazi r £han 
wan pYalferj fn the office of Diwan and Anditor of this P roviime,^ 
After their arrival in this country, the refractory ‘Osman advanced 
to fight, and a battle ensued. ‘Osman with great shrewdness opened 
secret negotiations. As the war was protracted, and the extii’pa- 
tion of the Af gh ans was not accomplished, in that very year 
of accession, Rajah Man Sing * was recalled from office, and 

^ For the first time, we hear of the offices of Nwim and Diwan. Hither¬ 
to we heard of Military Governors, called “ Sipasalars ” or “ Sirlashkara ’’ 
or “ Hakims ” appointed by the Mughal Emperor. It is obvious that, 
[hitherto, Bengal under the Mughals was under a sort of Military 
jGovemment, presided over by Military Governors. When the back-bone 
|bf Afghan opposition was broken, in the time of Emperor Jahangir, 
!^or the first time, under Mug^l rule, Bengal was placed under Civil 
Government by the Mughal Emperors, who appointed two distinct func¬ 
tionaries, one being the Nazim (in charge of executive government) and the 
other, the Diwan (in charge of Revenue and Finance). This system of 
Government, though actually enforced in Bengal in Jahangir’s time, must 
have been matured towards the end of Akbar’s reigi^ 

* He was a son of Bhagwan Das, and Akbar bestowed on him the title of 
“ Farzand ” or “ Son, ” and raised him to the Mansab of Haft Hazari, See full 
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Qutbn-d-din !^aii Kokaltash was exalted to liis place, being tlie 
recipient at the same time of kliil’ats with a belt set in jewels, 
and of a horse with gold-mounted saddle. The Viceroyaltj of 
Eajah Man Singh lasted eight months and a few days. 

-o- 

NIZlMAT OF QUTBU-D-DIN KHAN. 

When Qutbn-d-din Kokaltash,• on the 9th Safar, 1015 A.H., 
was honoured with the khil’at of the Nizamat of Bengal, he was 
raised to the rank of a Favjhnznri, with 5,000 soldiers and troopers ; 
and 2 lacs of rupees was given him for his allowance, and 3 lacs of 
rupees was given for the expenses of his contingent. After 
taking leave of the Emperor, he arrived in Bengal. As yet some 
montlis had not passed, when he was killed at the hands of ‘Ali 
Quli Beg Astajlu, styled Sher Afghan Khan.* And the detail of 

particulars of his carser in Bloch Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, p, 340, and also in 
ilaasif-ul-Umdra, and Iqbalnnmah-i jahangiri. 

1 His name was Shai^ Khuba [Qutbu-d-din KbSn-i-Chiahti] and his father 
wiks Shaikh Zada of Badaon, and his mother a daugher of Shaikh Salim of Fath- 
pur SikrI. He was a foster-brother of Jahangir, who whilst a Prince conferred 
upon Khnba the title of Qutbn-d-din ^an, and made him Subadar of Behar. 
On Jahangir’s accession to the throne, Khuba was appointed Subadar of Bengal, 
(1015 A.H.) At that time Sher Afghan ‘Ali Quli Istajlu was tuyuldar {or 
jagirdar) of Bardwan, and his wife Mehrunnissa (afterwards Empress Nur 
Jahan) was coveted by Emperor Jahangir. Qatbu-d-din had instructions to 
send Sher Afghan to court, but the latter refusing to go, Qutb went to 
Bardwan, where Sher Af gh an came to meet him. On his approach, Qntbt 
lifted up his horse-whip. Sher Afghan thereon rushed with his sword against 
Qutb, and inflicted a cut on his abdomen. Qutb died, and one of his followers 
Ambah Khan, gave Sher Afghan a sword-cut on the head, when the latter was 
also killed. (Bloch. Tr., Am, Vol. I, p 496 and IqbnlnamDh-i-Jahangiri, p. 19). 

* He was safarchi or butler of Ismail II, king of Persia. After the latter’s 
death, he went to India, and met at Multan, Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan. 
and received a mansab, and on arrival at court, Akbargavehim in marriage to 
Mehrunnissa (the future Nur Jahan), daughter of Mirza Ghiyas Tehrani. 
Prince Salim fell in love with her, and brought about, on his accession to the 
throne, Sher Afghan’s death. Sher Afghan had received Bardwan district as 
tuyul or jagir, on Jahangir’s accession. His body was buned in the shrine of 
the saint Bahram Saqqa at Bardwan. (See Iqbalnamah, p. 22). 

Four tigers had been caught, and Nur Jahan requested Jahangir (Tuzuk, 
p. 186), to let her shoot them. She killed two with one bullet, and the other 
22 


a 
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this incident is this. ‘Ali Quli Beg Astajlu was a bntler of 
Shah Isma'il,* son of Shah Tahmasp Safavi.t On the death of 
Shah Isma'i], coming to India via Qandahar, at Multan he entered 
the service of ‘Abdur Rahim Khan, Khan Khanan,* who was 
then employed on the conquest of Thatah and Sindh. The Khan 
Khanan informally enlisted him in the ranks of Imperial officers, and 
in that expedition, ‘Ali Quti shewed bravery and rendered valuable 
services. When the Kban Khanan from that expedition returned 
triumphant to the Imperial presence, at his request, ‘Ali Quli was 
honoured with an appropriate Mansab, and at the same time, a 
daughter of Mirza Ghiyas Bew Tehriini,^ named Mehrunnisa,* was 
wedded to him. And at the time when Emperor Akbar proceeded 
from Akharabad (Agra) to the conquest of the Dakhin, and the 
Crown-Prince (Prince Salim, afterwards Emperor Jahangir), was 
ordered to undertake the subjugation of the Rana of Udaipur, ‘Ali 
Quli Beg was appointed as an auxiliary to the Prince. The Prince, 

two with two ballets, and so one of the courtiers spoke out on the spur of the 
moment the verse given in the text. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 524. 

I These were kings of Persia. See p 97, Namaih-Khunruan. 

> He was a sepatsolar or Commander-in-Chief under Akbar. His great 
military services were conquests of Sindh and Gnjrat. He was also an ac¬ 
complished scholar, and translated into Persian Memoirs of Babar. See 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 334 and Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangtri, p. 287. 

* His real name was MirzaGhiy5sn-d-din Muhammad, and his father was 
^hwajah Muhammad Sharif, who was Vazir to Tatar Sultan and his son 
Qazaq &an, and who was subsequently appointed, by Shah Tahmasp, Vazir 
of Yazd. After his father’s death, Ghiyas Beg fled from Persia with two 
sons and one daughter. On the way at Qandahar, his wife gave birth to a 
daughter, named Mehrunnissa—the future world-renowned Niir Jahan, 
consort of Emperor Jahangir. On his arrival at Fathpur Sikri, Akbar 
appointed him Diwan of Kabul, and subsequently Diw5n-i-Bayutat. In 
JahSngir’s reign, he received the title of Itimadu-d-danlah. After the death 
of her first husband, Sher Afghan, at Bardwan in the fight with Qutbu-d-din 
Khan. Jahangir’s Governor of Bengal, Mehrunnissa was brought to court, 
and married in 1020 A.H. by Jahangir, who bestowed on her first the title of 
Niir Mahal and then that of Nur Jahan, her father ^iyas Beg being at the 
same time advanced to the oflfice of Prime Minister or Vakil-i-Knl. See 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 508 and Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, pp. 3, 54 
and 55. 

♦ Udaipur is mentioned by Abnl Fazl in SarkarChitor under the Subah of 
Ajmir. (See Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Vol. IT, p. 273). It is related that a daughter 
of Naushirvan, the Persian king, whose wife was a daughter of Maurice of 
Constantinople, was married into the Udaipur Koyal family. 
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shewing every attention to him, gave him the title of Sher Afghan, 
and on accession to the throne, bestowing onhim a Jagir at Bardwan 
in the Subah of Bengal, he sent him there. Afterwards, when the 
crookedness of his conduct, his wickedness and ill-temper 
became known to the Emperor, the latter, whilst sending Qutb 
Khan to Bengal, gave the latter a hint that if he found Sher 
Afghan well-behaved and loyal, well and good, but if otherwise, 
he should send him to the Imperial presence, and that in coming 
if he made excuses, he should punish him. When Qutbu-d-din 
Khan reached Bengal, he was dissatisfied with Sher Af gh an’s 
action and conduct. Although he summoned the latter to his 
presence, putting forward idle excuses, he did not attend. Qutbu- 
d-din Khan communicated the matter to the Emperor, who 
ordered that agreeably to the injunctions conveyed at the time 
of his departure, he should punish Sher Af gh an. The above 
Khan, on receipt of the Imperial order, instantly marched 
swiftly to Bardwan. Sher Af gh an on getting news of the 
arrival of the above i^an, advanced forward with two grooms 
to receive him. At the time of meeting, the soldiers of 
Qutbu-d-din Khan crowding in stood at a distance, like a ring. 
Sher Af gh an said: “ What is this treatment, and what does 
it mean ? ” The Khan told his soldiers to disperse, moved 
alone in Sher Afghan’s company, and commenced conversation. 
Sher Afghan read signs of treachery iii the aspect of affairs, and 
forestalling the other, he thought it prudent to apply the remedy 
before the disease appeared, and with gi-eat agility hit Qutbu- 
d-din on the abdomen witli a sword, so that tlie latter’s entrails 
came out. The Khan i seizing his abdomen with both hands, 
shouted out: “ Don’t spare him, don’t let this wretch escape.” 

A Ka^mirian, named Aina Khan,* who was one of Qutb’s 
principal officers, spurring his horse, struck Sher Af gh an with a 
sword on the head. In that plight, Sjjer Afghan with another blow 
finished Aina Khan’s work. At this moment, the soldiers of Qutbu- 
d-din Qian collecting from all sides, killed Sher Afghan also, 
by inflicting successive cuts. Sher Af gh an Khan is that person, 

I He was a stout man, and one can well imagine his pitiful posture at 
this moment. 

* He is called Pir ^an. also “ Raibah ^an ” and “ Daibah Qau ” in 
Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, p. 24, 



whose widow, Nui Jaliai),'as Cousort of Emperor Jahangir, is so 
renowned. A poet says :— 

Translation: 

Nur Jahan, albeit in appearance a woman, 

In the ranks of heroes, is a tiger-hunting womllh. 

After Qntbn-d-din !^an was slain, the ofiBce of Governor of 
the Sabah of Bengal was bestowed on Jahangir Quli Khan, who 
was Governor of the Subah of Behar; and Islam Khan was 
appointed Governor of Behar in the latter’s place. 

THE NIZAMAT OF JAHANGIR QULl KHAN.® 

Towards the end of the year 1015 A.H., which was the second 
year of Emperor Jahangir’s accession, Jahangir Quli Khan, who was 
Governor of the Sabah of Behar, was appointed to be Governor of 
Bengal. And his name was Lilah Beg, and he was a slave-boy 

1 What chivalry towards, women was possible under Islam in olden 
days even in India, is eloquently testified to by the career of Nur Jahan, 
the renowned Empress. Emperor Jahangir, her Eoyal Consort, used to 
say of her, “ Before I married her, I never knew what marriage meant. 
I have conferred the duties of Government on her; I shall be satisfied if I 
have a seer of wine and half a seer of meat per diem.” With the exception 
of the Khvtia. she received all the privileges of royalty. She sat by 
the side of her Consort in administering State affairs, and her name appears 
side by side with that of Emperor Jahangir on the Imperial farmans and coins. 
She took particular care of orphan girls, led the fashions of the times, and dis¬ 
played aesthetic art in adorning apartments and arranging feasts. She was 
also a poetess. She exhibited great resourcefulness and bravery in rescning 
Jahangir from Mahabet Khan’s hands. She lies buried at Lahore near 
her husband. On Jahangir’s coins, the following inscription was engraved. 

jLtlj )SL£ 

jjij 

S Note the pun here. See Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, pp. 56 and 57. 

S See Bloch. Tr-, Ain, Vol. I, p. 501, and Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, p. 24. 
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of Mirza Hakim. After the Mirza’s death, he entered the service of 
Emperor Akbar, who bestowed him on Pi-iuce Ifuru-d-din Muham¬ 
mad Jahangir. He was a strong-bnilt man, and he had rendered 
useful services. In religious matters and in regard for justice, 
ho was very firm. After reaching Bengal, as yet he had not fully 
set his hand to the work of administration, when death claimed 
him. His rule lasted one month and some days. When news of 
his death reached the Emperor, Islam Khan.* son of Shaikh Badru- 
d-din Fatehpnri, who held the office of Governor of Behar, wa.s 
appointed Governor of Bengal. And the Governorship of Subah 
Beliar and Patna was conferred on Afzal Khan.^ son of Shaikh Abul 
Fazl ‘Allami.2 

RULE OF NAW5B ISLAM OlAN, AND AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE FALL OF ‘0§MAN KHAN. 

When in the third year of Emperor Jahangir’s accession, the 
Nizamatof the Subah of Bengal was entrusted to Islam !^an, the 
latter had strict orders to extinguish the fire of insurrection and 
rebellion that had been kindled by ‘ Osman Khan. Islam Shan on 

1 Islam Khan was married to a sister (named Ladli Begam) of Abul Fazl, 
Akbar’s renowned Prime Minister. Islam Khan died as Governor of Bengal in 
1022 A.H. (Tuzuk, p. 126). His name was Shaikh A!au-d-din Ghishti. and he 
was a grandson of Shaikh Salim, the Saint of Fathpur Sikri. He received 
the title of Islam Khan, and was Governor of Bengal from 1015 to 
1022 A.H. He shifted in 1015 A.H , the Mnghal Viceregal Capital of Bengal 
from Tandah to Dacca. See Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, p. 33 and Maasir-ul- 
Umara, 

* Shaikh Abul Fazl Allami, Akbar’s friend and Prime Minister, was bom 
on 14th January, 1551 A.C., (6th Mnharram, 958 A.H ) at Agrah, during the 
reign of Islam Shah. He was a son of Shaikh Mubarik; held the office of Prime 
Minister under Akbar and actively co-operated with the latter in the enuncia¬ 
tion of a liberal policy of toleration in the government of the mixed races 
subject to the Musalman Rule in India. He was a great scholar, and author 
of several works including the Akbarnamah and the Ain-i-Akbari. He was 
murdered by Bir Singh, at the instigation of Prince Salim (afterwards 
Emperor Jahangir) on 12th August, 1602 A.C. See his life in Blochmann’s 
Tr. of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, and also in Maasir-al-Omara. 

8 Abdur Rahman, son of Abul Fazl Allami, received the title of Afzal 
Khan, and was appointed by Emperor Jahangir, in the third year of his reign. 
Governor of Behar, vice Ishim Khiin who was appointed Governor of Bengal. 
Iqhalnamah, p. 33, and Maasir-ul-pmara. 
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arrival at Jahangirnagar (Dacca),^ set himselB to the afBairs 
of the administration of the country. When his good administra¬ 
tion and his thorough grasp of the affairs of the Nizamat came to be 
known by the Emperor, the latter, in recognition of his good 
services, in the 4th year of accession, raised him to the rank of a 
Panjhazari, including soldiers and troopers. Islam Khan detach¬ 
ed a large force under the command of Shaikh Kabir Shuja‘it 
Khan* for the extirpation of ‘Osman !^an, leader of the Afghan 
insurrection, whilst other notable grandees, like Kishwar^ 
Khan, son of Qutbn-d-din Khan Kokah,'*' Iftikhar Khan,^ Syed 
Adam Barha,® Shaikh Achha,^ M‘ntaqad Khan, the sons of 

1 At this time (1015 A.H.) the Capital of Bengal was transferred from 
Tandah to Dacca or Jahangimagar (so called after Emperor Jahangir) by 
Jahangir’s Viceroy of Bengal, named Islam Khan. Dacca continued to remain 
henceforth the Mughal Viceregal Capital of Bengal for nearly a century 
(barring a few years when it was temporarily shifted to Eajmahal). 

* His name was Shaikh Kabir Ohishti, and his titles were “ Shujait Khan 
Rustam-i-Zaman.” In the printed Pens. text,_j is inserted by mistake be¬ 
tween “ Shai^ Kabir ” and “ Shnjait ^an,” thus misleading the reader to 
fancy that these were two individuals. See note post. He was a relation of 
Islam Khan-i-Chishti, Governor of Bengal, and received first the title of 
Shujait Khan ’ from Prince Salim, who on ascending the throne, gave him 
the additional title of “ Rustam-i-Zaman,” on account of his services in putting 
down the Afghans under ‘Osmin in Bei^al. See p. 64, Iqbalnamah Jahangiri 
and Maasir-ul-Umara. 

S His title was ‘ Kishwar Khan.’ in the text it is misprinted as “ Kir 
l^an. His name was Shaitt Ibrahim; he was a son of Shai^ Khnba 
(Qutbu-d-din Khan-i-Chishti), Governor of Bengal. In 1015 A.H., he was a 
commander of 1,000 foot, 300 horse, and received the title of Kishwar Khan 
from the Emperor Jahangir. He was for some time Governor of Rohtas, 
and served in Bengal in 1021 A.H., under Shujait ^iin (Shaikh Kabir 
Biishti) against ‘O^min Khin Lohani, the Afgton. See Iqbalnamah, pp. 61 and 
66 and Maasir-ul-Umara. 

* See n. 1, p. 169, ante. 

t Two sons of Ahmad Beg Kabuli (see Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp. 465_ 
466) named Maqbullah ^iin and Abdul Baqaheld the title of ‘ Iftittar Khan’; 
either of them is meant. 

4 He was a grandson of Syed Mahmud of Barha, who served Akbar. Most 
of the Barha Syeds received from the Mughal Emperors the honorific distinc¬ 
tion of ‘ Khan.’ which in those days was considered the highest title of 
Indo-Moslem peerage, next only in rank to Princes Royal and the “ Khan-i- 
Khanan” and “ Amim-l-Umara.” (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 392 and 
Alamgir. namah). 

1 He was nephew of Shaikh Hassan or Hassu alius Muqqarab ^an whn 
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Mu'azzam Khan,* together with other Imperial officers, were ap. 
pointed his auxiliaries. When these reached the frontiers of the 
tract* under ‘Osman, they first deputed a sagacious envoy to con¬ 
ciliate the refractory mind of the leader of the insurrection. They 
strung the precious pearl of good advice to the ear-corner of his 
heart. Inasmuch as that wretched man (‘Osman Khan) was by 
inherent nature a had stuff, and had not the capacity of appreciat¬ 
ing goodness, not appraising the value of this pearl of advice, he 
collected brickbats of vain aspirations in the vessel of his bad 
luck, and in the face of that shining pearl, he put forward the 
stature of his wild ambition, gave permission to the envoy to 
withdraw without accomplishing his mission, and preparing to die, 
spurred swiftly the horse of aggressiveness and fighting, and 

in 1027 A.H. was Governor of Behar. (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp. 521 
and .513). 

1 Shaikh Bayazid (Maazzam ^an) was a grandson of ShaiWj Salim 
Obishti of Fathpur Sikri. He was made Subadar of Delhi by Jahangir. 
His son Mukkaram Khan was a son-in-law and nephew of Islam Khiu, Viceroy 
of Bengal, and served under the latter, conquered Koch Hajo and Khur- 
dah, became Governor of Orissa and subsequently of Bengal. See Maasir-ul- 
XJmara. 

* The tract under ‘Osman appears to have been ‘ Bhati,’ that is the 
tract including the Sundarbans, the lands alongside the Brahmaputra and 
the Megna, in fact, the whole tract from Ghoraghat (or Bangpur) 
southward to the sea. His residence is mentioned in the histories 
(see Bloch., Ain, Vol. I, p. 520) to have been at “ Kohistan-i-Dacca,’" the 
“ Vilayet.i-Dacca,” but his father 'Isa Khan’s residence [vide p. 343 of do.) is 
mentioned to have been at Baktarapur, close to Khizrpur. Khizrpur has been 
identified with a place about a mile north of modern Narainganj, close to 
which are ruins of the forts built by Mir Jumla, Mughal Viceroy at Dacca, in’ 
the 17th century. There is still there a Muqbarah, which is supposed to be the 
resting-place of one of Jahangir’s daughters. Here was the chief naval fort of 
Muhammadan Gevernment, it lay at the confluence of the Ganges, the Lakhiya 
and the Brahmaputra rivers. It is three miles west of Sunargaon, and nine miles 
from Dacca. About thirty miles north of Khizrnnr. are two villages within a 
mile of each other, called “ Baktarpur ” and “ Issnrpur,” but these contain 
no ruins. (See J.A.S.for 1874, pp. 211-213). “ Bhati ” from its inaccessibility 
was elected as the last stronghold of the Afghans, who, sheltered amidst its 
jungles, cut up by numerous rivers and channels, long defied there the power 
of the Mnghals. During the Mughal military revolt under Afcbar, the chief 
rebel, Masum Khan Kabuli, who was a Turbati Syed and whose uncle had 
been Vazir under Humayun, took refuge in “ Bhati,” where he fought against 
Muzaffar and Shahbaz, and at length died in 1007 A.H. (See Bloch Tr., Ain, 
Vol. I, p. 431). 
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rallied liis forces on tlie banks of a river,' full of mud. When 
news of this daiin^ impudence reached Jahangir’s officers, in the 
seventh year of accession, towards the end of the month of 2ilhaj, 
1020 A.H., tlie latter arrayed their forces, and advanced to the field 
of warfare. From the other .side. ‘Osman Khan also arrayed his 
miscreant troops for battle on the field of adversity, in front of 
the auspicious Imperialists. The heroes of tlie battle, on both 
sides advancing to fight, displayed heroism and bravery. 

When the fighting hosts on both sides faced each other, 

They fell to fighting against each other from every side. 
From the gun, the musket, the spear and the arrow, 

The banquet of warfare became warm. 

From excess of smoke and dust up to the sky. 

The universe could not be descried. 

From the din and tumult of both the armies, 

The battle-field turned into the field of the Day of Resur¬ 
rection. [rockets, 

Showered from every side cannon-balls, arrows and war- 
And emptied the world of heroes. 

The corpses of heroes frisked in every direction. 

Like slaughtered cocks, on both sides. 

In the thick of the fighting, and amidst the shower of 
aiTOWS and rockets, ‘Osman, displaying great valour, placed before 
himself rogue war-elephants, and assaulted the vanguard of the 
Imperialists. 

The brave Imperialists advancing, grappled with their 
swords and spears, and exhibited heroism worthy of a Rustam and 
a Sam. Syed Adam Barha* and Shaikh Acha® who were 
Commanders of the Imperial vanguard, fell gallantly fighting. At 
this moment, the flanks of both the armies came into line. 
Iftikhar Kban,* Commander of the left wing, and Keshwar 
Khan,* Commander of the right wing, with a large number 

1 Probably this was the small Lakhya river, on which modem Narainganj 
is gitoate, and close to which were ^izrpur and Baktarpur. Iqhalnamah, 
pp. 61 and 64. 

* The Tuzuk (p. 102) mentions that Kishwar Khan (son of Qutbu-d-din 
Khan, late Governor of Bengal), Iftikhar ^an, Syed Ad,im Barha, Shaikh 
Acha, brother’s son of Muqqarib Khiin. Mu’tamid Khan, and Ihtim'am TChan 
were under Shujait’s command in his fight with ‘Osmnn. Sved Adam, Iftikhar, 
and Shaikh Acha were killed (theTuzuk. p. 132). Later Abdus Salam Khan, a 
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of adherents, were killed ; and on the enemy’s side also many passed 
to hell.* Oil seeing that some of the leaders of the Imperialists 
had been killed, and their ranks emptied of veterans, a second time 
‘Osman placing before himself the rogue elephant, named Bacha, 
hin^self mounted on a saddled elephant, personally assaulted the 
Imperial van, and delivered successive onsets. From the side 
of the Imperialists, Shujait lOjan,® with his I’elations and hrothei’s, 
advancing to oppose him, exhibited great bravery and heroism. 
Many of his relations were killed, and many retreated on receiv¬ 
ing mortal wounds. When that elephant came in front of 
Shujait Khan, the latter spurring his horse struck it with a spear 
on its trunk, and with great agility drawing the sword from his 
waist, inflicted two successive cuts on its head ; and when he came 
in collision with the elephant, he drew bis dagger, and inflicted 
on it two more cuts. The elephant, from its great ferocity, not 
recking of these cuts, with great fury rushed up, and flung down 
both the rider and the horse. Shewing agility, Shujait dismounted 
from his horse, and stood erect on the ground. At this juncture, 
Shujiit’s groom struck the trunk of the elephant with a double- 
edged sword, and inflicted a serious cut, causing the elephant to 
fall on its knee.s. Shujait K^an, with the help of his groom, 
threw down the rider of the elephant, and with a dagger inflicted 
another cut on its trunk. The elephant roaring fiercely fled after 
this cut, and moving some paces fell down. Shuja'it Khan’s horse 
sprang up unhurt, and the Khau mounted it again. In the mean¬ 
time, another elephant attacking the Imperial standard-bearer 
threw him down with the standard. 

son of Mnazzam Khan (a former Governor of Bengal) joined the Imperialists, 
and pursued 'Osman. See also Iqbalnamah, pp. 61 to 61. 

* The author’s remark is unjust and ungraceful. The Afghans under 
‘O.^man were fighting for tlieir homes and hearths, and did not deserve this 
opprobrious expression. 

* The Tuzuk calls the elephant “ Gajpati,” Iqbalnamah fp. 62) 
“ Bakhtah.” 

^ His name was ShaiUj Kabir-i-Chisliti. and his tills was Shaikh 
Shujait Khan Rustarn-i-Zaman. He was a relative of Islam Khan, Governor 
of Bengal and served under the latter in Bengal, and commanded tha 
Imperialists in the fightings with 'Osman, the Lohani Afghan. (See Bloch. 
Tr., .Ain, Vol. I, p 520, and the Titziik, ami the Maaair and Iqbalnamah, p. 61). 
Ho was subsequently appointed Governor of Behar. 

2.3 
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ghnjait Khan shouted out, “ Take care, behave like a man, I am 
alive, and will soon advance to your rescue.” A number of troops 
who were round the standard-bearer took courage, inflicted 
serious cuts on the elephant which fled, and placed the standard- 
bearer on the horse again. At this time, when the battle was 
lingering towards its close, and many had fallen, and many being 
wounded were unable to move their limbs, the Imperial fortune 
blazed forth, and a cannon-ball hit ‘Osman Khan on the forehead, 
and levelled him straight on his horse. Though he realised that 
he could not survive this wound, still he heroically encouraged his 
soldiers to fight on. And when he read signs of defeat in the fore¬ 
head of his fate, pulling back the rein of his adversity, with the last 
breathings of a dying man, he reached Bengal. And the triumph¬ 
ant Imperialists following him up to his camp, halted. ‘Osman 1 
expired at midnight. Wali Khan, his brother, and Mamriz 
Khan, his son, leaving behind the tents and the armaments, 
and removing his corpse, fled to their tent. Shujait Khan on 
hearing of this, thought of following up the enemy, but his ad¬ 
visers opposed the pursuit that day, on the ground that the 
troops were tired, the killed had to be buried, and the wounded 
dressed. In the meantime, Mu‘taqad Khan, who was afterwards 
honoured with the title of La^kar Khan, ‘Abdus-Salam Khan, son 
of ‘Abdul Mn‘azzam Khaii,a and other officers of the Emperor 
arrived with a fresh re-inforcement of 300 cavalry and 400 mus- 

1 Khwajah ‘Osman, according to the Mahhzan-i-Afghani, was the second 
son of Miyan ’Isa ^an Lohani, who after the death of Qutb ^an was the 
leader of the Afghans in Orissa and South Bengal. ‘Osman sncceeded his 
brother Sulaiman, who had ‘ reigned ’ for some time, had killed in a fight 
Himat Singh, son of Eajah Mhn Singh, and had held lands near the Brahma¬ 
putra, and subdaod the Kajahs of the adjacent countries. ‘Osmiin succeeded 
him, and received from JlSn Singh lands in Orissa and Satgaon and later 
in Eastern Bengal, with a revenue of 5 or 6 lacs per year. His residence is 
described to have been at “Kohistan Dacca,” the “ Tilayet-i-Dacca ” and 
Dacca itself. The battlo between ‘Osni5n and the Imperialist General, Shujait, 
took place at a distance of 100 kos from Dacca on 9th llnharram, 1021 (or 2nd’ 
March, 1612 A.C.) Stewart places the battle on the banks of the Subaraariba 
in Orissa, which is improbable. ‘Osman’s brother, Wali, on submission, received 
a title with a jagir, and was made a commander of one thousand. Accordincr 
to the Maasir he was murdered. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 520, Makhzan” 
i» Afghani and Iqhalnumah, p. 61. ’ 

» He was a Subadar of Delhi. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Tol. I, p. 493 . 
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keteers. S^iujait Khan taking this corps with him, chased the 
enemy. Wali Khan despairing sent the following message : “ The 

root of this insurrection was ‘Osman; he has met with his deserts, 
we are all loyal. If we receive assurance of safety, we would 
make our submission and would send the elephants of ‘Osman, 
in the shape of tribute.” Shujait Khan and Mu'taqad Khan, 
shewing chivalry, arranged terms of peace. The following day, 
Wali Khan and Mamriz Khan, with all their brothers and 
connexions, came to meet Shujait Khan, and presented forty- 
nine elephants as tribute. Shujait and Mu‘taqad Kban, taking 
charge of them, moved victorious and triumphant to Islam Khan 
to Jahangirnagar (Dacca). Islam Khan sent a despatch contain¬ 
ing news of the victory to the Emperor at Akbarabad (Agra). 
On the 16th of the month of Muharram 1021 A.H., this despatch 
reached the Emperor, and was perused. In recognition of this 
good service, Islam Khan was raised to the mansah of a 
Shashhazari. and Shujait !^an had his mansah raised, and 
received the title of Rustam-i-Zaman; whilst all other Im¬ 
perialists who had loyally and gallantly co-operated in the 
extirpation of ‘Osman Kban, received similarly befitting mansabs. 
The insurrection of ‘Osman Khan lasted eight years, and in 
the 7th year of the Empei’or’s accession, corresponding to 
1022 A.H., his subjugation was accomplished. In the 8th year 
of the Emperor’s accession, Islam Khan led an expedition against 
the Mags, who were brutes in human form. Islam Khan sent to 
the Emperor, in charge of his son, Ho.shang Khan, a number of 
the Mags that were captured, and in the same year (1022 A.H.) 
Islam Khan died in Bengal. Thereupon, the Governorship of 
that country was entrusted to his brother, Qasim Khau. 

-o- 

NIZIMAT OF QASIM EIAN. 

After the Governorship of Bengal was conferred on Qasim 
Khan, brother of Islam Khan, he ruled five years and a few 
months, when the Assamese making an incursion into the 
conquered Imperial domains, captured and decoyed Syed Aba 
Bakr.^ Qasim Khan failed to make a sifting enquiry into this 

I He was Commandant of a Mughal out-post on the Assam frontier at 
Jamdhara, under Jahangir. (See Alamgirnamah, p. 680). 
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affair, and was tlterefore superceded, and Ibrahim Khan Fateh 
Jang was appointed Nazim in his place. 


-o-- 

NIZlMAT OF IBRAHIM KHAN, AND THE ARRIVAL 
OF PRINCE SHAH JAHAN IN BENGAL. 

Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang,* in the year 102" A.H,, corres¬ 
ponding to the 13th year of the Emperor’s accession, received the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal and Oris.sa. He appointed his nephew, 
Ahmad Beg Khan^ to he Governor of Orissa, whilst he himself 
resided at Jahangirnagar (Dacca), and devoted himself to the 
work of administration. As during his incumbency, several grave 
affairs came to pass, these will he briefly narrated. In the 17th 
year of the Emperor’s accession, corresponding to 1031 A.H., 
news reached Emperor Jahangir to the effect that the King of 
Persia was aiming to wrest the fort of Qandahar.® In conse¬ 
quence thereof, Zainul-'Abidin, the Pay-Master General of the 
Ahadi troops, communicated an order to Prince Rhah Jahan at 
Burhanpur, directing the latter to march quickly to the Imperial 
presence with troops, artillery and elephants. The Prince march¬ 
ing from Burhanpur ® reached Mando,® sent a message to the 

1 He was the youngest son of Mirza GhiSs Beg, and a brother of Empress 
Nur Jahan. (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 512). 

* See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 512. He was a son of Muhammad Sharif, 
eldest son of Ghias Beg, father of Empress Xur Jahan. 

* In the 15th year, when the Persians threatened Qandahar, Khfin Jahan 
was appointed by Jahangir Governor of Multan. In the ITth year, Shah 
Akbar, king of Persia, took Qandahar, after a siege of forty days. Khan Jahan 
was called to court for consultation, and it was decided that Prince Khnrram 
(Shah Jahan) should be placed at the head of the expeditionary force to re¬ 
conquer Qandahar. In the meantime, Shah Jahan rebelled, and the expedition 
to Qandahar was not undertaken. See Bloch. Tr, Ain, Vol. I, pp. 50.3-504. 

4 They were a body of troops intermediate between the Regulars and 
non-Eegulars and Auxiliaries. They were created under Akbar. See Bloch. 
Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 249, for a full description of Ahadi troops. Zainul-Abidin 
was a son of Asaf Khan (III). See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol, I, p. 412. 

5 A town in the Dakhin ; it was for some time the Mughal head-quarters, 
during the military operations in the Dakhin. 

9 Maudo is name of a Sirkar or district as well as the name of a city in 
Sirkar Mando, included in the Siibah of Malwah. (See Jairett’s Tr. of Ain, 
Vol. II, p. 206). 
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Emperor to tlio eilecfc tliat as the rainy season Iiad approached, he 
would make Mando his rainy-season quarter, and would afterwards 
wait on the Emperor. He also asked for parqannah Dliolpur * being 
added to his jagir, and set Daria, Khan ^ Afghan to take charge of it. 
But before the arrival of the Prince’s letter, the Emperor had 
negotiated the marriage of Prince ^lahiyar with a daughter 
of Nur Mahal® by Shcr Af gh an,'*' and at Kur Mahal’s request 
the aforesaid Pargannah had been bestowed on Shaharyar, and 
8harifu-l-Malk, servant of Prince .^ahaiyar, had taken possession 
of the fort of Dholpur. Soon after, Daria Khan arrived and 
wanted to forcibly take pos.ses.sion of the fort. From both sides, 
the fire of conflict kindled. As luck would have it, an arrow hit 
Sharifu-l-Mulk on the eye, and blinded liim. This mishap 
caused the Begam ® to be indignant; the tire of discord blazed up, 
and at the instance of the Begam, the expedition to Qandahar 
was entrusted to Prince Shaharyar, whilst Mirza Rustam ® Safavi 
was appointed ‘Ataliq of the Prince and Generalissimo of 


* Dholpur lies 20 Ins from -igra, near the left bank of the Chambal river. 
(Bloch, Tr., Ain, A'ol. I, p. 3.'57). 

s Dariya Khiin Rohilla was an officer of Shiih Jahan in the Dakhin. (See 
Bloch. Tr,, Ain, Vol. I, pp. S0t-o05). 

3 Another name of the renowned Empress Nur Jahan, consort of Emperor 
Jahangir. 

* Sher Afghan was the first husband of Niir Jahan; by him she had one 
daughter named Ladli Begum, to whom Prince Shaliryar (fiftli son of Jahangir) 
was married, ghiih Jahan or Priuce Khurram was Jahangir’s third son. Nur 
Jahan had no children by Jahangir. 

3 That is, Empress Nur Jahan. 

* Mirza Rnstam Safavi was third son of Snl.tan Husain Mirza, nephew of 
^ah Tahmasp king of Persia (930—984 A.H.J, and Governor of Qandahar 
under the latter in 965 A H. Mirza Rustam's daughter was married to Prince 
Parviz, second son of Jahangir. He invaded Qandahar, but met with no 
success. In 1021, Jahangir appointed him Goveimor of Tliatha, and after¬ 
wards Shiishhazari and Governor of Allahabad, and in the 21st year, Governor 
of Behar. He died in 1051 at Agra. His third son Mirza Hasan i-Safavi was 
Governorot Koch under Jahangir and died in 1059 A.H., and his grandson (son 
of Mirza Hasan) named Mirza Saf-shekan was Faujdar of Jessore in Bengal. 
(See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp 314-315 and Maastr-ul-Cmara). Mirzanagar, 
a place close to Jessore town, probably was Mirza Saf.^ekan’s Faujdari head¬ 
quarters, and received its name from him- He died in 10/3 A.H. Mirza 
Safshekan’s son, Mirza Saifu-d-din Safavi, accepted the titular distinction of 
Khan under Aurangzeb. 
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his army. On hearing of the blazing of the fire of discord, Shah 
Jahan sent to the Emperor along with a letter Afzal Khan, son of 
Abul Eazl ‘Allami, who after his dismissal from the Governorship 
of Behar, held the office of Diwan to the Prince, so that with the 
aid of cajolery and civility the storm of the dust of discord might 
he made to subside, and relations of amity and harmony between 
the Emperor and the Prince might not cease. Inasmuch as the 
Begam held absolute sway over the mind of the Emperor, Afzal 
Khan was refused an audience, hnd was ordered back with¬ 
out accomplishing his mission. And orders were passed on the 
Imperial Revenue-officers directing that the Mahals in the 
possession of Shah Jahan, in the Sarkars of Hisar * and Doab,* 
should be transferred to Prince Shaharyar. And injunctions 
were issued to Prince Shah Jahan, intimating that the 
Subahs of the Dakhin, and Gnjrat ^ and Malwa * were bestowed 
on him, and that he might rule over them, making his head¬ 
quarters within those limits wherever he pleased, and directing 
that he should quickly despatch to the Emperor some troops for 
the expedition to Qaiidahar. And in the beginning of the month 
of Khurdad, in the 18th year of the Emperor’s accession, in the 
year 1032 A.H. Asaf Kban,*’ was appointed Subahdar of the Pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal and Orissa. Since a daughter of Asaf KhSn had 
been married to Shah Jahan, some malicious persons imputing 

1 In the Ain-i-Akbarl, Sarkar of Hissar (or Hissar Fimzah called after 
Emperor Firur Rhiih Tughlak who founded the city of Hissar about 1354 
A.C.), is described as one of the Sarkars or districts included in the Subah of 
Delhi. This Sarkar is described as containing 27 mahals, with revenue of 
62,654,905 Dams. (Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Vol II, p. 293). 

S Under the Subah of Lahore (Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Tol. II, p. 315), five 
Doab Sarkars are mentioned. These five Sarkars were : (1) Sarkar of Bet 
Jalandhar Doab, (2) Sarkar of Bari Doab, (3) Sarkar of Bechnan Doab, (4) 
Chenbat (Jech) Doab, (5) Sindh Sagur Doab. 

3 See Aln-i-Akbari, Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 238. 

4 See Ain, Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 195. 

3 He was Mirza Abul Husain Asaf Khan (IV) second son of Mirza Ghias 
Beg, and brother of Empress Nur Jahan, and father of Shah Jahan’s Queen, 
Mumtaz Mahal or Taj Bibi, whose mausoleum, the Taj, is at Agra. He received 
from Shah Jahan the title of Taminu-d-daulah and &an-i-Khauan Sepahsalar 
and was made a commander of 9,000. He died in 1051 A.H. and was buried 
at Lahore, north of Jahangir’s tomb. He married a daughter of Mirza Ghias- 
n-din Ali Asaf Khan II, See Bloch. Tr,, Ain, Vol. I, pp, 511 and 368 and 
Mauiir ul-Umara. 
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to Asaf Kban partiality for Shah Jahan, induced the Begam to 
call from Kabul Mahabet Khan, who was an old enemy of A§af 
Khan, and who was also ill-disposed to Shah Jahan. And the 
Imperial order with the Begam’s message was sent for summon* 
ing Mahabet Khan. Mahabet Khan on arrival from Kabul, was 
honoured with an audience by the Emperor. Order was also 
passed to Sharif Khan,t Vakil of Prince Parviz, to hasten to 
Court with the Prince and the Behar army. And since the 
Begam was anxious, owing to separation from her brother, that 
year on the 2nd of the month of Adar, order was given to Ajaf 
Khan to return to Court. In short, on being apprised of the 
foregoing incidents of inattention on the part of the Emperor, and 
of ill-will on the part of Kur Jahan Begam, Shah Jahan arranged 
that Qazi ‘Abdul ‘Aziz proceeding to court, should represent his 
wishes to the Emperor, whilst he himself would follow before the 
arrival of Prince Parviz and the armies from different parts of 
the Empire, so that the dust of discord might possibly he laid. 
In short, the aforesaid Qazi met the Imperial army on the banks 
of the river * of Ludianah. Inasmuch as the Emperor’s mind was 
enamoured of the Begam’s seductions, the Qazi was refused 
access to the Empei'or, and Mahabet Khan was ordered to im¬ 
prison him. Soon after, Shah Jahan also with a large army 
encamped at Fatehpur, in the vicinity of Akbarabad (Agra). 
The Emperor marched back from Sirhind,® and all the grandees 
and officers from different jagirs joined the Emperor, and before 
the Capital, Delhi, was reached, a numerous force collected. The 
vanguard of the Imperialists was entrusted to the command of 
‘Abdullah Khan,* who was ordered to proceed one hroh in advance 
of the Imperial camp. But Shah Jahan, foreseeing the result, 
thought that if he engaged in fighting against such a numerous 
army, the result might prove disastrous. Consequently, together 

1 See p. 517, Vol. I, Bloch. Tr. of Ain and Maanir-ul-JJmara. He enjoyed 
the titles of Amir-ul-Umara and Vahil, and enjoyed the friendship of Jahangir. 

* Hiver Satlej is meant; Ludhiana town is situate on its bants. See Ain- 
i-Akbari, Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 310. 

* Sarkar of Sirhind is mentioned by Abul Pazl under Subah Delhi in 
the Ain (See Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 105). Sirhind was long the western 
frontier of India, and hence the name. 

* He was a Barha Syed. The Barha Syeds alone had the privilege to 
fight in the vanguard (or harainl). 
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ultli the Kban Kbanan > and other officers, rotiiiiic: by fhe riciflit* 
side road, he marched 20 kroh northwards. He left, however, Rajah 
Bikramajit* and Darab Klian, sou of the Klian Khanan, togetlier 
-with other officens, in front of the Imperiali.sts, so that if the 
latter, under the direction of the Be<ram, led the pursuit, the 
aforesaid commanders might prevent their advance, till the 
discord subsided. On the 20th Jamadi-al-Awwal 1032 A.H., 
news of Shah Jahan’s withdrawal reached the Plmperor. The 
Begam, under the advice of Mahabet IQian, detached Asaf lOian 
Khwajah Abul Hasan,® ‘Abdulhih Khan, Laiihkar Khan.* 
Fedai Khan ® and Nawazish Khan,® &c., with 25,000 cavalry 
to fight. From Shah Jahaii’s side. Rajah Bikramajit and Darab 
Khan, arraying their forces, advanced, and on both sides the 
fightinsr commenced with arrows and muskets. As ‘Abdullah 
Khan 7 was in intrigue with Shah Jahan, he promised that when 
the two forces would encounter each other, availing himself of an 
opportunity, he would go over to the Prince’s side. Finding an 

1 This was Ehan-i-Khinan MIrza Abdiir Rahim,- son of Bairain Khan. 
See Bloch. Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, p. 334 and ilnnsn'-ul-Umara. tVhen Shiih Jahitn 
rebelled, he sided with the latter. Ilis second son’s name was Darab Khan, 
who fell into the bauds of Prince Parviz and Mahabet Khan, who killed him, 
wrapped his head in a table-cloth, and sent it as a present of a ‘ melon ’ to 
his father, Mirza Abdur Rahim. 

* His name was Rai Pati Das; he was a Khatri. Akbar conferred oa 
him the title of Raja Bikramajit. He served Akbar as joint Diwan of Bengal, 
Diwan of Behar, and was made a commander of 5,000. Jahangir on his 
accession created him Mir Atash or Superintendent of Artillery. When dis¬ 
turbances broke out in Giijrat, he was sent to Ahmadabad to pacify the 
rebels. See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 469, Bloch. Tr. and Muanir-ul-Umura. 

3 The printer or editor of the text by mistake has putj between Asaf 
Khan and Khwajah Abul Husain. 

* The title of “ Lashkar Khan ” w.as held by (1) lluhammad Husain of 
Khurasan, under Akbar, (2) by Abul Hasan JIashadi under Jahangir, and (3) 
by Jan A'isar Khan Yndgar Beg under Shah Jahan. The second is meant 
here. 

6 Mirza Rnstiim had the fakJinllus of Fidai. (See p. 314, Bloch. Tr., Ain, 
Yol. I). I am not sure if he is meant here. 

® Sadullah, son of Said Khan. Governor of Bengal, held the title of 
Xawazisli Khiin (see Ain, Bloch. Tr., Vol. I, pp. 363-331). 

1 Abdullah Khan Uzbak was made by Akbar a Panjhazari, and was sent 
to Malwah with unlimited power. He ‘ reigned in Mando like a king.’ See 
Bloch, Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 321 and Jlaanr-ul-Uiiwru. I am not sure if he is 
meant here. 
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opportunity now, lie with the greatest expedition joined Shah 
Jahan’s army. Rajah Bikraraajit who was aware of ‘Abdullah 
Khan’s plan, with great delight went to Darab Khan, to inform 
the latter of ‘Abdullah Khan’s desertion. As luck would have 
it, a cannon-ball hit the Rajah on the forehead, and threw him 
down. From this mishap, the thread of the arrangement of 
Shah Jahan’s army was broken. Although a commander 
like ‘Abdullah Khan, destroying the ba.sis of the Imperial van¬ 
guard, bad joined the Prince’s army, Darab Khan and other 
commanders of Sha'i Jahan’s army were not daring enough to 
hold their ground. On the Imperialists’ side, the desertion of 
‘Abdullah Khan, and on the Prince’s side, the fall of Rajah 
Rikramajit caused mutual confusion, and both the armies were 
dispirited. Towards the end of the day, both the forces withdrew 
to their quarters. At length, the Emperor withdrew from Akbar- 
abad towards Ajmir, whilst Prince .^ih Jahan retired towards 
Mando. On the 2oth of the Jamadi-al-.Awwal, the Emperor 
detached Prince Parviz with a large army to follow up Shah 
Jahan ; and Mahabet Khan was entrusted with the command of 
Pi’ince Parviz’s army. When Prince Parviz with his army, 
crossing the deQle of Chanda^ arrived in the Vilayet* of Mando, 
Shah Jahan with his army sallied out of the fort of Mando, and 
detached Rustam Khan ® with a body of troops to encounter 
Prince Parviz. Rahau-d-din Barqandaz, one of the confidants 
of Rustam Khan, a servant of Shah Jahan, held treason¬ 
able correspondence with Mahabet Khan, and was waiting 
for an opportunity. At the time when the two armies fell into 
battle-array, Rustam Khan riding forward joined the Imperialists. 
This wretched Rustam Khan was by Shah Jahan elevated from 
the mansab of a Sehhusfi * to that ofa Pavjhaznri, and honoured with 
the title of Rustam Khan and appointed Governor of Gujiat, and 
he enjoyed the Prince’s full confidence. Now that the Prince 

* It is a place mentioned under Subah Berar in the Ain-i-AkbarT (Bloch 
Tr., Ain, Tol. II, p. 230), near it is Manikdrug fort. 

* There is no such Tilayet, in the strict sense of the term j bnt only a 
Sarkar of Mando in Subah Malwah. 

3 Eustnm Khan-i-Dakhini is mentioned in tlie Ain, as Jagirdar of Samo- 
garh. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol I, p- 478. 

* “ SehbastI” in the printed text seems to be a mistake or misprint for 
“Sihaspi.” (See Bloch Ain, Tr , Tel I, p 245, for a dissertation on the con- 
Btitution of the Mughal Army). 
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appointing liim generalissimo detaclied him to encounter Prince 
Parviz, the wretch shelving the obligations of so many years’ 
kindness, joined ilahabet Khan. Owing to the occurrence of this 
mishap, Shah Jalian’s aimy got demoralised, and all confidence 
between each other was lost. Many, going the high-way of 
infidelity, fled. On hearing of this, Shah Jahan summoned the 
remnant of the army to his side, crossed the river Narbada, and 
removed the boats to his side of the river-bank. Leaving Bail am 
Beg, the Pay-Master General of the Force, with a body of troops 
on the banks of the river, Shah Jahan himself with the Khan- 
i-Khanan and ‘Abdullah Khan and others proceeded towards the 
fort of Asir and Burhanpnr. Muhammad Taqi Bak.shi intercept¬ 
ing the letter of the Khan Khanan. which the latter had secretly 
despatched to ilahabet Khan, produced it before Shah Jahan. 
On the top of the letter, this line was written;— 

Tramlalion : 

A hundretl persons with their eyes watch me. 

Or else I should have fled from this discomfort. 

Shah Jahan summoning the Khan Khanan with his son 
Darab Khan from his house, secretly showed him the letter. The 
latter failed to give any satisfactory explanation. Consequently, 
the Khan-i-Khanan with his son was kept in surveillance close to 
the Prince’s quarters, and then the inauspicious presage of the 
line (quoted above) came to pass. Mahabet Khan sending secret 
letters, had diverted the Khan Khanan from the path of loyalty, 
through the persuasions of traitors. And the Khau Khanan, by way 
of advice, told Shah Jahan that as the times were out of joint 
following the saying: jUj A>io Jb y ejU b *jUj {Translation : 
“ If the times do not fall in with yon, you must adjust yourself 
to the times ”) he should arrange for an armistice, as that would 
be expedient and desirable in the interests of humanity, Shah 
Jahan deeming the extinguishing of the fire of discord to be a great 
achievement, called the Khan Italian to his closet, and first reas¬ 
sured his mind in respect of him by making the latter swear by 
the Qoran. And the Khan Khanan placing his hand on the Qoran 
swore with vehemence that he would never pl.ny false with the 
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Prince, nor tarn disloyal, and that lie would put forth his efforls 
to bring about the welfare of both the parties. Thus being reas¬ 
sured, Shah Jahan sent off the £han Khanan, and kept Darab 
Khan and bis sons with himself. It was also settled that the 
Khan Khanan should remain on this side of the river Narbada, 
and by means of correspondence arrange terms of peace. 
When news of the conclusion of an armistice and of the departure 
of the Khan !^anan became known, the troops who had been 
stationed to guard the banks of the river, ceasing to be vigilant 
and alert, neglected to guard the ferries of the river. Of a night, 
at a time when these were asleep, a body of Imperialists plunging 
into the river with their horses, gallantly crossed over. A great 
hubbub arose, and from panic men’s hands and feet were 
paralysed. Bairam Beg, ashamed of himself, went to Shah 
Jahan, On hearing of the treachery of the Khan Khanan and of 
the crossing of the river Narbada by the Imperialists, Shah 
Jahan deeming it inexpedient to halt any further at Burhanpur, 
crossed the river Tapti, in the thick of the rains, amidst a 
storm-wave, and marched towards Orissa,* scouring the Province 
of Qutbu-l-Mulk.* 

1 The following is extracted from Bloch Tr., Ain, as it brieflj and at the 
same time lucidly describes Shah Jahan’s movements:_ 

“ Shah Jahan rebelled, returned with Mirza Abdur Rahim nSn-i-Khanan 
to Mando, and then moved to Burhanpur. On the march thither Shah 
Jahan intercepted a letter which Mirza Abdnr Rahim had secretly written to 
Mahabet Khan, wherenpon he imprisoned him and his son Dariib Khan, and 
sent them to Fort Asir, bat released them soon after on parole. Parviz and 
Mahabet &in had in the meantime arrived at the Karbadda to capture 
Shah Jahan. Bairam Beg, an officer of Shah Jahan, had for this reason re¬ 
moved all boats to the left side of the river, and sncoessfally prevented the 
Imperialists from crossing. At Mirza Abdnr Rahim’s advice, S]jah Jahan 
proposed at this time an armistice, He made him swear on the Qoran, and sent 
him as ambassador to Prince Parviz. Mahabet ^an, knowing that the fords 
would not now be so carefully watched as before, effected a crossing, and 
Mirza Abdnr Rahim, forgetful of his oath, joined Parviz and did not return 
to Sbah Jahan, who now fled from Burhanpur, marching through Talinganah 
to Orissa and Bengal. Matabet and Mirza Abdnr Rahim followed him up a 
short distance beyond the Tapti. . . Shah Jahan then moved into Bengal 
and Behar, of which he made Darab Khan Governor.” Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. 
I, p. 337. 

S In the Am, it is stated as below :—“ Talinganah was subject to Qutbu-l- 
Mulk, but for some time past has been under the Euler of Bernr.” (See 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE ARRIVAL OF PRINCE SHAH 
JAHAN’S ARMY IN BENGAL, AND THE FALL OF 
IBRAHIM KHAN FATEH JANG. 

Wlien Prince Shall Jiihan’s army reached Orissa, Ahmad Beg 
Khan, nephew of Ibrahim Khan, Nazim of Bengal, who from before 
his uncle held the Deputy Govern<)r.ship of Ori.ssa, was out in the 
interior to chastise some Zamindars. Suddenly hearing of the 
arrival of the Piince, he lost all courage, and abandoning his 
mission, he proceeded to Pipli * which was the Headquarters of the 
Govei’nor of that Province, and withdi-ew thence with his 
treasures and effects to Katak, which fiom Pipli is 12 hroTi 
towards Bengal. Not finding himself stiong enough to encamp 
even at Katuk, lie fled to Bard wan, and informed Saleh Beg,* nephew 
of Ja‘fer Beg, of the whole affair. Saleh Beg did not credit the 
news of the arrival of ShMi Jahau in Orissa. At this time, a 
letter of a soothing teiiour came from ‘Abdullah Khan to Saleh 
Beg. The latter, not being won over, fortified the fort of 
Bardwan, and entrenched himself there. And when Shah Jahan’s 
army arrived at Bardwan, ‘Abdullah besieged the fort, and 
Saleh Beg was hard-pressed. When things came to their worst, 
and all hopes of relief were lost, Saleh Beg was obliged 
to surrender to ‘Abdullah Khan. The Khan putting 
a piece of cloth round the Beg’s neck, dragged him to the presence 
of the Pi ince. When this thorn was put out of the way, the 
banners of victory were raised aloft towards Rajmahal. When this 

Jarrett’s Tr., Ain, Vol. It, p. 230), Quli Qntb Shah was the founder of the 
Qutb Shiihi dynasty in 1512, with Golkandah as his capital. It was conquered 
by Aurangzeb in 1688. (See p. 238 do.) 

1 This is obviously a Printer’s mistake in the text for Pipli. sonth of 
Cnttack. Behli (or Pipli) is mentioned in Sarkar Jalesar in the Aiii. (See 
Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 143). 

2 The list of gr .ndees in the Padshihnamah describes Muhamad Shfih (or 
Saleh Beg) as a son of Mirza Shiihi, and nephew of MTrza Jafar Beg Asnf Khan 
III. (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp. 411-412). Agaf Khan Jafar Beg is 
described as a man of the greatest genius, an able financier, and a capital ac¬ 
countant. IIis intelligence w.is such that he could master the contents of a page 
by a glance ; he was a great horticnkurist planting and lopping off branches 
with own hands in hia gardens. He was also a great poet. He was Vakilu- 
I'Mulk and a Commander of Five Thousand, under Emperor Jahangir. His 
son Mirza Z.ainnl-abidin is mentioned in the Ainas a commander of 1,500 
with 500 horse. 
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news reached Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang,* who was YicePoy 
of the Subah of Bengal, he sank in the river of bewilderment. 
Although his auxiliary forces were scattered about in the tract* 
of Magha and in other places, mustering up courage, at 
Akbarnagar otherwise called Rajmahal, he set himself to 
strengthen the fortifications, to mobilize his troops, and to arrange 
his forces and armaments. At this time, the message of the 
Prince came to him, to the following effect: “Owing to the 
decree of fate, whatever was predestined has passed from poten¬ 
tiality into action; and the victorious army has come this 
side. Though before the outlook of my aspiration, the extent of 
this Province is not wider than the area covered by the movement 
of a glance, yet as this tract h.as fallen in my course, I cannot 
summarily leave it. If you intend to proceed to the Imperial 
presence, and to stay my hand from meddling with your life, 
property and family, I tell yon to set out in full security for 
Delhi; or else if you consider it expedient to tarry in this Pro¬ 
vince, select any place in this Province that may suit yon, 
and you wilt be let alone there at ease and comfort.” Ibrahim 
Khan in reply wrote : “ The Emperor has entrusted this country 

to this, their old servant. So long as my head survives, I will cling 
to this province ; so long as my life lasts, I will hold out. The 
beauties of my past life are known to mo; how little now remains 
of my future life in this world ? Now I have no other aspiration 
than that, in the discharge of my obligations for past Royal 
favours and in the pursuit of loyalty, I may sacrifice my life, and 
obtain the felicity of martyrdom.”® In short, Ibrahim Khan at 
first intended to shelter himself in the fort of Akbarnagar, but as 
the fort was large, and as he had not at his command a sufficiently 
large force to properly defend it from all sides, he entrenched 
himself in his son’s mausoleum, which had a small rampart. At 
this time, a body of Shah Jahan’s troops who were detailed to 
garrison the Fort besieged the rampart of the mausoleum, and 
from both inside and outside, the fire of aiTOws and muskets 

1 He appears to have gone at this time temporarilj from Dacca (then the 
Mnghal Viceregal Capital of Bengal) to Rajmahal. 

» That is, South-Western Behar. ‘Tract of Jlagha ’ or Sonth-Westem 
Behar should not be confounded with the ‘ tract of Mags’, or Arrakan. 

S I must remark Ibrahim ^an was uncommonly loyal for his times 
which were full of traitors, as the text shews. 
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blflzed up. At the .same time, Ahmad Beg K]jSn also arrived, 
and entered the rampait. By his airival, the hearts of ttie 
hesie'^ed were somewhat encouraged. As the family and children 
of many of Ibrahim Khan’s party were on the other side of the 
river, ‘Ahdullah Khan and Daria Khan Af gh an planned to cross 
the river, and array their forces on the other side. Ihraliira 
Hiani on hearing of this, became anxious. Taking in his com¬ 
pany Ahmad ^an, Ibi-ahim marched confounded to the other side, 
left other persons to protect the fortifications of the mausoleum, 
and sent in advance of himself war-vessels, so that these seizing 
the routes of march of the Prince’s army, might prevent his cross¬ 
ing over. 

-o- 

End of Fasc. 2. 

1 Mirza ^iSs Beg’s third son was Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jung. He was a 
brother of the Empress N ur Jahan, and through her influence, became Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal and Behar, under Jahangir. He was killed near his son’s tomb 
at Rajmahal, during Shah Jahan’s rebellion. His son had died young, and 
was buried near liajmahal, on the banka of the Ganges (Tnzuk, p. 383J. 
His nephew, Ahmad Beg Khan, on Ibrahim’s death, retreated to Dacca, 
where he handed over to Shah Jahin 500 elephants, and 45 laca of rupees 
(Tnzuk, p. 381). See also Padshahnamah 11,727 and Bloch. Tr., Ain. Vol. 
I, p. 511. Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangtri and Maaair-ul-Vmara. 
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(Fasc. III.) 

Bat before the war-vessels arrived, Daria Kian had crossed the 
river. Ibrahim !^8n on being apprised of this, dii-ecting Ahmad 
Beg to cross the river, sent him to oppose Daiia ghan.* WTien 
the two armies encountered each other, a great battle ensued on 
the banks of the river, and a large number of Ahmad Beg’s 
comrades were killed. Ahmad Beg, not finding himself strong 
enough to stand his giound, retired. Ibrahim !^aa with a corps 
of well-mounted cavalry, joined him. Daria Khan, on hearing of 
this, retired a few kroh, and Abdullah Khan Bahadur Firuz Jang * 
also advancing a few kroh, under guidance of zamindars, crossed 
the river, and joined Daria Khan. By chance, on a site which is 
flanked on one side by the river and on the other by a dense 
jungle, they encamped, and arrayed their troops for battle. 
Ibrahim Khan, crossing the river Ganges, set to fight. He detach¬ 
ed Syed Nurullah,* an ofBcer, with eight hundred cavalry to form 


1 Daria ghSn was a Rohilla general under ghah Jahan. In the begiu- 
niug, he was employed under Shaitt Farid, and under Sharifu-l-Mnlk, distin¬ 
guished himself in the battle of Dholpur. After the battle of Benares, ho 
deserted Shiih Jahiin. (See Maasiru-l-Utnara, p. 18. Vol. II). 

» When Rajub Partab, Rajah of Bhojpur or Ujjain (west of Arrah) revolt¬ 
ed agrtinat the Emperor Shah Jahan, in the lOth year of Shah Jahan s reign, 
Abdillah Kh.an Firuz Jang besieged and captured Bbojpiir (1046 A.H.) 
Partab surrendered, and was executed; bis wife became a Muhammadan and 
was married co Abdiillah’s grandson. (See Padihahnamah 1, b. pp. 271 to 
274 and Maasiru-l-Umara, p. 777, Wol. II). Abdullah Kh an, though he was 
thoroughly loyal to Prince Shah Jahan at the battle of Benares, subsequently 
seceded from the Prince, and submitted to Jahangir through the intercession 
of Khan Jahan. (See p. 248, Fasc. 3, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri). 

3 One Mir Nurullah is mentioned in the Ain amongst the learned men of 
Akbar’a time. It is evident the Nurullah in the text was a Syed of Barha; 
for the Syeda of Barha from Akbar’s time were enrolled in the Army, and 
claimed their place in battle in the van or haraol. Many of these Barha 
Syeds for their military or political services to the State, were honoured by 
the Mughal Emperors with the honorific distinction of Kh an.” which in 
course of time very often obliterated all traces of their being Syeds. For 
instance, Syed Ali Asghar, son of Syed ilahmiid of Barha, received the 
title of ‘ Saif Khnn ’ under Jahangir, bis nephew Syed Jafar received the title 
of ‘ .Siiiijait Khan’, Syed Jafar’s nephew, Syed Sultan, received the title of 
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file van, and set Ahmad Beg Khan with seven hundred cavalry 
to form the centre ; whilst he himself with thousands of cavalry 
and infantry, held the line of reserve. A great battle ensued, 
when the two forces enconntered each other. Nurullah being 
unable to stand his ground, retreated, and the fighting extended 
to Ahmad Beg Khan. The latter gallantly continuing the fight, 
was seriously wounded. Ibrahim Kban being unable to be a 
passive spectator of the scene, advanced rapidly. By this forward 
movement, the array of his force was disturbed. Many of his 
followers stooped to the disgrace of flight, whilst Ibrahim Khan 
with a few troops only advanced to the battle-field. Although the 
officers of his staff seizing him, wanted to drag him out from 
that labyrinth of destruction, he did not assent to retreat, and 
said : “ At my time of life, this cannot be. What can be better 
than that, sacrificing my life, I should be reckoned amongst the 
loyal servants of the Emperor ”? At this juncture, the enemy 
from all sides rushing up, inflicted on him mortal wounds, finished 
his work, and victory declared itself for the adherents of the 
fortunate Prince. And a body of men who were entrenched 
inside the rampart of the mausoleum, on being apprised of this, 
were depressed. At this time, the Prince’s army set fire to a 
mine which they had laid under the rampatt, whilst gallant and 
intrepid soldiers rushing up fiom all sides stormed the forti¬ 
fications. In this assault, ‘Abid Khan Diwan and Mir Taqi 
Bakh^i and some others were killed by arrows and muskets, and 
the fort was stormed. Many of the gauison of the fort fled 
bare-headed and hai e-footed, whilst a number of people with whom 
the charge of their family and children was the halter of their 


‘ Salabat Khan nZins Ikhtisa? Khan,’ the latter's cousin, Syed MnzafiFar, re¬ 
ceived the title of ‘ Himmat Khan.’ Apain Sved Abdiil Wahh5b received the 
title of Diler Kh an,’ whilst .Syed Kh an Jahan-i-^ahjahani’a son, Syed Slier 
Z iman, received the title of ‘ Jltizaffar Khan.’ another son, Syed llunawar, 
received the title of ‘ hashkar Khiin,’ whilst his grandson, Syed Firnz, received 
the title of ‘ lUitija' Khan.’ Again, .Syed Qasim flonrished under the title of 
‘ yiahSmat ^iin ’ in Anrangzoh's reign, whilst his nephew, Syed Nasrat, held 
the title of ‘ Yar ^lin’under Muhammad Shah. (Seethe Tuznk, Padshuh- 
nainah, ifaasiru-hl maraj Alamgirnamah, Maasir^i-Alarngiyi, and also Professor 
Blochmann’s interesting note on Barha Syeds on his Tr., of -Yin Akbari, Vol I, 
pp. 390-392), The Maasiru-l-Cmnra mentions also one Mir Nurullah, as a 
son of Mir lOialUIullab (p, 337, Tot. Ill, ll'iasii). 
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neck, came and submitted to the Prince.^ As Ibrahim Khan’s* 
family and children, effects and treasures were at Jahangimagar 
(Dacca), Shah Jahan’s army proceeded there by river.® AhmadBeg 

1 For a graphic contemporary account of this warfare, see Iqbalnamah-i- 
Jahangiri (Pers. text, Fasc. 3, pp. 218-221), and the Tuzuk fp. 383). Ibrahim 
Khan was killed near the tomb of his son at Hajmahal, on the banka of the 
Ganges. Our author appears to have borrowed his account (in an abridged 
form) from the Iqbalnaniah, thongh there are slight variations. In the text 
we are told that Ibrahim Khin at the battle had with him “ thousands of 
cavalry and infantry,” whilst in the “ Iqbalnamah.” it is mentioned that 
Ibrahim Khan had with him only “ one thousand cavalry.” 

* Ibrahim Iftan Fatih Jang was a son of ’Itamd-n-daulah Mirza Ghias. 
His real name was ilirza Ibrahim. 

In the coramencoraent of his career, he held the office of and 

Wagia-navis at Ahmadabad in Gujrat. In the 9th year of Jahangir’s reign, 
he received the title of '■ Khan’” and' the mansab of hazar and pantadi, and 
was promoted to the office of Imperial BaMsh>, and was gradually further 
advanced to the rank of Panjhazari and to the office of Subadar (or Viceroy) 
of Bengal and Orissa, receiving at the same time the titles of “ Ibrahim Khan 
Fatih Jang.” In the 19th year of .lahangir’s reign, Prince Shah Jahan 
invaded Orissa and Bengal ri ' Telingana. On hearing of this news, Ibrahim 
Khan moved from Dacca (which was then the Viceregal Capital, and where his 
family and treasures were) to Akbarnagar or Eajmahal. Prince Sljah Jahan 
sent messengers to him, to win him over to his side, but he proved unflinching 
in his loyalty to the Emperor, and fell fighting heroically in the battle of 
Bajmahal, near the mausoleum of bis son. Ibrahim ^an’s reply to Prince 
>Shah Jahan, is a model of dignified and firm protest couched in the beat dip¬ 
lomatic form of the Persian language, and is worth quoting;— 

tyl^l j *.5|o ** J - gj 

(SL^ ^ 3 - 

^ jUL«* 

AXAU* JL»5| jlAif h Ij jl&Lt - gjjjj 

- Ai AMt 

(See Maasir-ul-Umara, Vol. I, p. 13.5). 

* At this time, the Musalman Viceregal Capital of Bengal continued 
(See ilaasir, p. 135, Vol. I), to be at Dacca or Jahangimagar, which appears 
to have been so named during the Viceroyalty of Islam ^an I, owing 
to the decisive battle which was fought under its walls on 9th Mnharram 
1021 A.H, or 2nd March, 1012 A.C., in the seventh year of Emperor 

2o 
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Sjannephew of Ibrahim Khan, who had gone ahead to that 
oitj, saw no resource except in surrender, and through the 

Jahangir’s accession, between the Afghans under Khwajah Osman Lohani, 
and the Mughal Tm|)erialists under Shujait Khan Rustam-i-Zainiin (Shaikh 
Kabir-i-Cliishti),—a battle which finally cruslieil Afghan resistance in Bengal 
and Orissa, and firmly consolidated Mughal siijiremacy throughout those 
Provinces. (See pp. GO-64, Fasc. 1, Pers. printed text of Iqbaliianiah-i- 
Jahangiri, a contemporary record, and also Tuzuk for fascinating descriptions 
of this sanguinary and decisive battle near Dacca). Stewart wrongly places 
the battle “ on the hanks of the Suhaniarika in Ori.s.sa.” Osman being stout, 
rode at the battle on a rogue elephant c.dled Bakhta. Many Imperialist 
leaders, such as Syed Ad iin Barba. Shaikh Acha, Iftikhir ^iin, KIshwar 
Khan fell at the battle, which wa.s half decided in f.avonr of Osman, when a 
chanoe arrow-shot wounded Osman on tlie forehead, and, coupled with the 
arrival of Mughal reinforcement under Mu’ta(|i|ut l^an and Abihis Salam 
Khan, saved the Mughal disaster, and turned it into a victory. 

It would appear that when in the 19th vear of Jahangir’s reign corre¬ 
sponding to 1033 A.U. Prince i^.-ih Jahan rebelling against his father, invad* 
ed Bengal, the Mughal Bengal Viceroy, Ibrahim igran Fateh Jang (a'relation 
of Empress Nur Jahanl had moved from his capital at Dacca or Jahangir- 
nagar toRajmahal or Akbamagar. The Iqhalnamah-i-Jahnrigir (p. 218,Fasc. 3, 
printed text), a contemporary record, states that Ibrahim’s troops were 
scattered at the time ou the borders of Magha, which signifies South Western 
Behar. Owing to paucity of troops (the J/nu.nr e.xplains otherwise), Ibrahim 
did not think of fortifying the fort, of Rajmahal which was large, but en¬ 
trenched himself in the mausoleum of his son, situate within the Fort and 
close to the river Ganges. Shall Jahan moved from Burhanpur in the Dakhin 
across Talingana into Orissa, overran it across Pipli and Katak, and moved 
to Bardwan across Sarkar Madaran," and after capturing Bardwan (where 
Salih was commandant) marched up to Rajmahal, where the great battle was 
fought, and after defeating Ibrahim Khfm, proceeded to Dacca, whither 
Ahmad Beg Khan (nephew of Ibrahim and of Empress Xfir Jahan) had previ¬ 
ously retreated after Ibrahim’s death. Ahmad Beg surrendered to Shah Jahan 
at Dacca (according to the hizuk and ilaaMr) with forty.five lacs of treasure 
and 500 elephants. ,^.ih Jahan leaving Darib lain (a son of Mirza Abdur 
Rahim Khan Khanan) as Governor of Bengal, marched back westward across 
Bengal, Beliar and .launpur to Benares, where ho was opposed and checked by 
Mahabet Khan. (See Iqbal,lamah-i-Jahanyiri, Fasc. 3, Pers. text. pp.21o 216 
217, 222, 223, 228, 238, 239). ^ah Nawaz Khan was the eldest son of Abdur 
Rahim KhSn-i-KhSn.in; his life also is given in the ilaa.-^ir-ul. ['mara. 

I Ahmad Beg IGian was a son of Muhammad Sh.arif, and a nephew of 
Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang, the Bengal Viceroy, and of Empre.ss Nur Jahan. 
At the time of Prince Shah Jahan’s incursion into Orissa and Bem^al he was 
Deputy Governor of Orissa. He was at the time engaged in an “expedition 
against Murda. On hearing of Shah Jahan’s invasion, he withdrew to Pipli 
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intercession of Siah Jahan’s confidants, was granted an audience 
with the Prince. The Prince’s officers were ordered to confis¬ 
cate Ibrahim Khan’s treasures. Besides goods and silk-stuffs, 
elephants and aloes wood, ambergris and other rarities, forty 
lacs of rupees were confiscated. The Prince released from confine¬ 
ment Darab Khan, son of the Khan-i-Khanan, who had hitherto 
been in prison, and exacting from him an oath, entrusted to him 
the Government of Bengal, and took along with him as hostages 
the latter’s wife and a son, Shah Nawaz Khan.i The Prince sent 
Rajah Bhim,* sou of Rajah Karan, with a large force, as his 
Deputy to Patna, and he followed himself with ‘Abdullah 

(his head-quarters), thence to Katak, and not feeling himself secure even 
there, marched first to Bardwan, whence he went to Rajniahal or Akbarnagar, 
and joined his uncle Ibrahim Khan. Being defeated in the battle there, 
Ahmad Beg moved to Dacca (which was then the Viceregal capital of Bengal, 
and where tho faniilj' and treasures of Ibrahim Khan were), but was soon 
overtaken there by Prince Sltah Jahan, to whom lie surrendered. On Shah 
Jahan’a accession, he was appointed Faujdar of Siwastan. (Sec Maasir-ul- 
Umara, p. 194, Vol. T). 

1 In the text there is some mistake. When Darab Khan (second son of 
Mirza Abdur Rahim Khan-i-^anan) was made Governor of Bengal, >Shah 
Jahan took his wife, a son and a daughter, and also a son of Shah Nawaz Khan 
(eldest son of the Khan-i-KIjanan) as hostages (see ilua^ir-ul-Utnam). Shah 
Nawaz was not taken as a hostage, as tho text would imply. Darab was 
subsequently killed by llahabet Man, at the instance of Jahangir. The 
following chronogram is given in the 3Iaafir-ttl-Vmara (p. 17, Vol. 11), as 
yielding the date of Darab’s death (1034 A.H.):— 

2 Ram Das, the Kachwah Rajput, was at first attached as naib in the 
Financial Department under Todar Mai, and soon gained Akbar’s favour by 
his regularity and industry. Emperor Jahangir conferred on him the title of 
‘ Rajah Karan,’ but owing to his disgraceful flight during the wars in the 
Dakhin, he lost Jahangir’s favour. Jahangir is stated to have cursed him 
thus“ When thou wert in Rai Sal’s service, thou hadst a tankah per diem ; 
but my father took an interest in thee, and made thee an Amir. Do not 
Rajputs think flight a disgraceful thing? Alas, thy title. Rajah Karan, 
ought to have taught thee better, Mayest thou die without the comforts of 
thy faith.” Ilis sons were Naman D.is and Dalap Das—Bliini Das is not 
mentioned amongst his sons (see Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 483). But one 
Bhim Singh is mentioned (sec Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 418), amongst the 
grandsons of Madhu Singh, son of Rajah Bhagwan Das. This Bhim Singh was 
killed in the Dakhin, in the 3rd year of Shah Jahan’s reign. Another Rana 
Karan is mentioned in the Maasir-id-Cmara (p. 201, Vol. II). 
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KTian and other officers. As the Subah of Patna was assigned 
as a jagir to Prince Parviz, the latter had appointed his Diwan, 
Mukhalas Khan as its Governor, and Alali Yar Khan, son of 
Iftikhar Khan, and Rher Khan Af gh an, as its Faujdars. On the 
arrival of Rajah Bhlin, they lost courage, and bad not even 
the boldness to shelter themselves in the fort of Patna, 
till the arrival of auxiliaries. They fled from Patna to Allahabad. 
Rajah Blum without movement of the sword or the spear, 
entered the cit)', and subdued the Subah of Behar. Shah 
Jahan followed, and the Jdginlars of that tract went to 
meet him. Syed Mubarik, who was Commandant of the fort of 
Rohtas, leaving the fort in charge of a zamindar, hastened to pay 
his respects to the prince. The Prince sent Abdullah Kltan with a 
body of troops towards the Subah of Allahabad,and sent Daria Khan 
with another body of troops towards the Subah of Ondh, whilst 
after a while, leaving Bairam Beg to rule over the Subah of 
Behar, the Prince himself advanced towards those parts. Before 
Abdullah Khan crossed the river at Chausa, Jahangir Quli Khan,® 
son of Khan ‘Azim Kokah, who was Governor of Jaunpur, being 

1 Mu^ialis Khan was in the beginning in tlie senice of Prince Parviz' 
and gradually by his merit and ability advanced himself to the office of 
Diwan under the Prince. He was subsequently i)romoted to the office of 
i^ubadar of Patna (wbich was then in the liyul or Jnyir of Prince Parviz). In 
the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign, when Prince Shah Jahan invaded Bengal 
and Behar via Telingana and Orissa, and advanced towards Patna, after The 
fall of Ibrahim Khan Fatih Jang (the Bengal Viceroy), accompanied by 
Rajah Bhim, son of Raua Amar Singh (in the text Eana Karan), MuWialis 
^an (though he had with him Allahyar Khan, son of Iftikhar’ Kh5n, and 
Sher Khan Afghan), instead of holding out in the fort of Patna fled to 
Allahabad. After ShSh Jahan’s accession, Mukhalis ^an was Appointed 
Faujdar of Gorakpur, and in the seventh year of Sh5h Jahan’s reign was 
appointed a commander of Three Thousand and also Subadar of Telingana 
He died in the 10th year of Shah Jalmn’s reign. (See p. 428, Vol. Ill 
Maasir-ul-Umara), ’ ’ 

* His real name was Mirza Shamsi.audhe was the elde.st son of Khan ’Azam 
Mirza ’Aziz Kokah. At the end of Akbar’s reign. Shamsi was a Commander 
of Two Thousand, and in the third year of Jahangir’s reign, lie received the 
titleof Jahangir Quli Khan,” vacant by the death of Jahangir Quli KhSii 
Lilah Beg, Governor of Behar, and was sent to Gujrat as deputy of his falher 
who was Governor of Gujrat. Subsequently, Shamsi was made Governor of 
Jaunpur. When Prince ^ah Jahin invaded Behar from Bengal and the 
Prince’s vanguard under Abdullah ^an Firuz Jaug and Rajah Bhim crossed 
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panic-stricken, had left his post, and had fled to Slirza Rustam ’ 
to Allahabad. Abdullah quickly advanced to the town of Jhosi, 
which is on the other side of the Ganges facing Allahabad, and 
encamped there. As he had taken a flotilla of largo vessels with 
him from Bengal, with the help of cannonade crossing the river, 
he encamped at the pleasantly-situate city of Allahabad, whilst 
the main body of Shah Jahan’s army pushed up to Jaunpur. 


PRINCE JAHAN’S FIGHTINGS WITH THE 

IMPERIAL ARMY, AND HIS WITHDRAWAL TO 
THE DAKHIN. 

When news of Shah Jahsin’s advance towards Bengal 
and Orissa reached the Emperor, he sent orders to Prince Parviz 
and Mahabet Khan, who were in the Dakhin, to march 
quickly towards the Subahs of Allahabad and Behar, so that in case 
the Nazim of Bengal was unable to oppose successfully the advance 
of i^ah Jahan’s army, they were to engage Shah Jahan, Lithe 
meantime, news of the fall of Nawab Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang, 

at Chausa to proceed to Allahabad, Jahangir Quii &5u fled from Jauupiir tu 
Allahabad and joined Mirza Rustam Safari there. He subsequently became 
Governor of Allahabad, and on Shah Jahan’s accession, was appointed 
Governor of tiurat and Junagarh. He died in 1011 A.H, at Silrat. (See 
ilaastr-ul-Umara, p. 524, Vol. I, Pers. text). 

1 Mirza Rustam Safari was a son of Sultan Husain Mirza, grandson of 
Shah Ismail, king of Persia. Mirza Rustam was appointed by Akbar, Gover¬ 
nor of Multan; Akbar also made him a Panjbazari, and gave him Multan as 
Jaglr. One of his daughters was married to Prince Parviz, and another to 
Shah Shuja’. He enjoyed great influence with Jahangir who made him a 
Shaihhazari. and also Governor of Allahabad, which he successfully held 
against Shah Jahan’s General, Abdullah Khan, forcing the latter to retire to 
Jhosi. He was subsequently Governor of Behar. Shah Jahan pensioned 
him off, and he died at Agra in 1051. It is worthy of interest to note that 
his grandson, Mirza Safshifcan (son of Mirza Hasan Safari) was Faujdar of 
Jessore in Bengal, where he died in 1073 (see Bloch. Tr., Ain, p. 314, Vol. I). 
After him, I guess Mirzanagar (a seat of old Jessore Musalman Faujdars) is 
named. The family still survives there, thongh impoverished. Saf.^ikan’s 
son, Mirza Saifu-d-din. .Safavi, accepted the title of “^an” under 
Emperor Aurangzeb. (See Maasir-ul-Umara, Pers. text, p. 478, Vol. III). 
The iluaair (printed text) states that on the death of his father, Mirza 
Hasan .Safavi, Mirza Safshikan was appointed Faujdar of ‘ Hast ’ in Bengal. 
‘ Hasr ’ is evidently a misprint or a misreading for ‘ Jasar ’ (Jessore). 
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Nazim of Bengal, reached the Emperor, who thereon repeated his 
previous orders to Prince Parviz ' and Mahabet Wmn. Prince 
Parviz with Mahabet Khan and other officers marched towards 
Bengal and Behar. As the Commander of Shah Jahan’s army, 
drawing the boats towards his side, had fortified the ferries of 
the river Ganges, some delay was caused in the arrival of the 
Imperialists. The Imperialists, with considerable difficulty, col¬ 
lected thirty flotillas of boats from the zamindars, and under the lat¬ 
ter’s guidance selecting one ford, succeeded in cros.sing over. For 
some days, both the armies arrayed themselves in front of each 
other. As the Imperialists numbered 40,000, whilst Shah Jahan’s 
army did not number more than 10,000, the advisers of 
Shah Jahan dissuaded the Prince from offering battle. But 
Rajah Bhim, son of Rana Karan, unlike other advisers, displayed 
rashness, and with the rashness common to Rajputs insisted that 
he would part company, unless they agreed to fight. Prince 
Shah Jahan, of necessity, considered it expedient to humour Bhim’s 
wishes, despite paucity of troops, and passed orders for fighting. 
Both sides rallying into ranks, commenced to fight. * 

On both sides, the troops rallied into ranks. 

Holding in hand daggers, arrows and spears. 

1 Prince Parviz was the second son of Emperor Jahangir, and a great 

favourite with the latter. He imitated his father in everything, “ in dress 
in quaffing wine, in eating, and in night-kecjiing” {Iqbalnamah-i.Jahangiri, 
Fasc. 3, p. 279), and “ never disobeyed his Imperial father’s wishes.” He 
died at the age of 38 years in the Dakhin, where lie was employed in sub¬ 
jugating the country and in quelling the insurrection of Malik Amber, in 
1035 A.H., that is, in the twenty-first year of Emperor Jahangir’s accession 
to the throne. He rendered also important services to his father, in opposing 
Shall Jahan’s invasion of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and with the help of his 
generalissimo, Mahabet Khan, defeated ShSh JahSn at Benares, and obliged 
the latter to abandon Behar, Bengal and Orissa, and to beat a hasty retreat 
to the Dakhin. (See pp. 233, 239, 240, 273, 279, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, Fasc 
3, Pers. text, which is a contemporary record). ’ 

2 See description of this battle at Benares between the Imperialists under 

Prince Parviz and Mahabet ^Sn, and Shah Jahin’s troops, in the Iqbalnamah- 
i-Jahangiri,a. contemporary record, p. 233, Pers. text. Shah Jahan was 
totally defeated, owing to the rashness of his favourite officer. Rajah Bhim 
who himself fell fighting, being cut to pieces by the Imperialists The 
Maasir-ul-Umara states that the battle took place on the side of ^,3 
(^Nahr-t’Tunas) in the Suburbs of Benax^i^, Jr 
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They tramped up to tlie field for fighting; 

Tea the fire of war blazed up. 

First from both sides, the artillery of the gunners, 
Commenced scattering fire on the host.s. 

From tlie smoke of the gun-waggons of the two forces. 

You might say a pitchy cloud had formed. 

Tlie cannon-balls showered like hail. 

Yea a storm of destruction blew ; 

Yea tlie heads and hands, the breasts and feet of the Com- 
Blew like wind on all sides. [manders. 

From blood, yea on every side a stream flowed, 

Yea like fish, the bodies of the heroes throbbed. 

On every side showered stone-rending arrows ; 

They passed right through every body that they lodged in. 
From swords and spears, breasts were torn to shreds ; 

The corpses of heroes fell on the ground. 

But the Imperialists, like stars, 

Hemmed in on the army of the Prince. 

They surrounded the latter in that battle. 

Yea as the ring encircles the finger. 

From Shah Jahan’s army, Rajah Blum the valorous. 

Was not cow'ed down by this slaughter. 

Some of his race who were his comrade.s. 

Hurled themselves on the enemy’s force. 

They spurred their horses, yea like lions in fight. 

They drew swords, yea like water-dragons. 

By one gallant charge, they broke the enemy’s ranks, 

And swiftly' attacked the enemy’s centre. 

Whoever stood in the way of that force. 

They hurled down his head on the dust. 

But the veteran Imperialists, 

When they saw that suddenly a calamity had come, 

Spurred on their chargers from every side, 

And attacked that elephant-like hero, Bhim. 

They cut up his body with the sword. 

And hurled him down from his steed on the dust. 

Other commanders and officers (of Shah Jahan). 

Could not advance to his (Bhim’s) rescue. 

The gunners, on seeing this crisis, leaving the artillery. 
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fled, and tbe arsenal was captured by the Imperialists. Daria 
Khan and other Afghans and Generals ceasing to fight, decamped. 
The Imperialists, collecting from all sides like a circle formed by 
a pair of compasses, .surrounded the Prince, who remained at the 
centre. Save and except the elephants carrying flags and standards, 
and select targeteers who were behind the Prince, and ‘Abdullah 
Khan who stood to his right-hand side at a short distance, not a 
single soul remained. At this moment, an arrow hit the horse 
of the Prince. Wlien ‘Abdullah Khan saw that the Prince would 
not retire from the field, he moved up, and by use of great 
entreaties and exhortations, succeeded in bringing out the Prince 
from the field, and placing before him his own horse, induced the 
Prince to mount it. In short, from the battle-field up to Rohtas, 
the contest did not cease. As at this time. Prince Murad Bakhsh* 
was born, and long marches could not be made, leaving him to 
the protection of God and appointing Khedmit Parast IQian and 
some other trusty servants to take care of him, Shah Jahan with 
other Princes and adherents slowly marched towards Patna and 
Behar. At the same time, letters were received from people in 
the Dakhin, e.specially from Malik ‘Ambar* the Abyssinian 

1 lie was the fourth and youngest son of Shah Jahiin, whose other sons 
were (1) Dara .Shckoli, (2) Shfih Shnja (3) Aurangzob.—See p. 306, Iqbal- 
iiaiiiah-i-,Tahanii/ri, Fa.sc. 3, Pens. text. 

* He g.avo no end of trouble to Jahangir. His insurrection is fully 
described in the I[balnamah-i-JahaTigirij a contemporary recoi’d. Fast*. 3, 
lip. 234 to 238. The author of the Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri pays a high tribute 
to his military genius and generalship, to his administrative capacity and 
vigorous rule in the Dakhin. (See p. 271, Faso 3, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, 
Pcrs. text). He died at the ripe old age of eighty, holding his otvn against 
the Imperialists to the last. After Malik Ambar the Abyssinian’s death, his 
generalissimo, Yaqut Khan the Abyssinian, together with Malik Amber’s son, 

Fatih laSn, and other officers of Nizam-nl-Mulk, submitted to Khin Jahin, 

Jahangir’s Viceroy or Subadar in the Dakhin, in the twenty-first year of 
Jahangir’s acce.ssion. fSee p. 280, Faso. 3, Pers. text, Iqbalnamah-i-.Tahangiri). 

The J/aa.sir-al-Dmnra (Vol. Ill, p. 7), gives some additional facts about 
him. It states that Malik Amber was an Abyssinian slave of the Bijapur 
king, Nizam Sh5h. When in 1009 A.H., Queen Chand Sultan or Chand Bibi 
was killed, and the fort of Ahmadnagar fell into the hands of Akbar’s officers, 
and Bahadur Nizam Shah was taken prisoner, and kept in the Gwalior fort, 
Malik Amber and Eajn Mian proclaimed their independence. Malik Amber 
brought to his control the territory extending from the limits of Telingana to 
a point, four kroh from Ahmadnagar and eight kroh from Danlatabad. In 
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requesting the Prince’s return towards the Dakhin. Shah Jaiian,*^ 
after retreat, summoned DarSb Khan who, after taking oaths, 
had been left as Governor of Bengal, in order to join the Prince 
in his march. Darab Khan, owing to liis disloyalty and knavery 
putting a wrong interpretation on his call, replied that the 
zamindars, surrounding him on all sides, had cut off ways of his 
march, and that, therefore, his egress being difficult, he begged 
to be excused. Shah Jahan losing all hopes of Darab’s arrival, 
and having no body of troops capable of action, was obliged with 
a sorrowful heart, and in an anxious mood, after leaving Darab 
Khta’s son in charge of Abdullah Khan, to march towards Akbar- 
nagar (Rajmahal). From thence carrying all household parapher¬ 
nalia, which had been left there, Shah Jahan marched back towards 

1010 A.H., close to Nandiiah, a battle was fought between Malik Amber and 
Mirza Traj, son of Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan. Malik Amber was wounded, 
but the Khan-i-Khanan, knowing the adversary’s capacity, was glad to arrange 
terms of peace. When Akbar died, and dissensions broke out between 
Emperor Jahangir and his son, Prince Shah Jahan, Malik Amber mobilising 
a large force enoro.iched on Imperial territories. In consequence, during 
Emperor Jahangir’s reign, the Imperialists were constantly engaged in war¬ 
fare against Malik Amber, who held out to the last, and died a natural death 
in 1035 A.H. He lies buried in a mausoleum at Daulatabad, between the 
Shrines of Shah Mantajab-ud-din Zarbakhsh and Shah Rajavi Qattal. The 
author of the Maasir-nl-Umara pays a high tribute to Malik Amber, as a 
general and as a soldier, and also as a leader of men and as an administrator. 
He ruled his dominions vigorously, stamping out all turbulence, weeding out 
all bad characters, maintained perfect peace in his domains, and always 
strove for the well-being and happiness of the subjects he ruled. In the 
village of Kh arki (which was subsequently named Aurangabad), he digged 
tanks, laid out public gardens, and built lofty palaces. He was liberal in 
charities, and very just, and very pious. A poet has written about him. 

^ kJj 1 *^ 

»jXe JU jt 

1 From the battle-field of Benares, after defeat, ^ah Jahnn retreated to 
Rohtas (np to which desultory fighting was kept up between the Imperialists 
and ^ah Jahan*s troops), thence marched to Patna and Behar town, and 
thence to Garhi or Teliagarhi fort. Whilst at Garhi, Shah Jahan summoned 
his Governor of Bengal, Darab Khan, to join him, but the latter m^ide excuses, 
whereon Shah Jahiio becoming dispirited went to Rajmahal, and retreated 
thenoe to the Dakhin (being hotly pursued by Prince Parviz and Mahnbet 
Khiin) across Saikur Madarau, Aliduipur, Orissa and Telingana* {See 
Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangir if Fasc, 3, pp. 239-5^40). 

26 
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the Dakhin by the same route that he had come. Abdullah Khan, 
on knowing the disloyalty and villainy of Darab Khan, slew 
the latter’s grown-up son, and satisfied his grudge. Although 
Shah Jahan sent orders to prevent the son being killed, these had 
no effect. When the news of Shah Jahan’s retreat from Bengal 
to the Dakhin readied the Emperor, the latter oi’dered that 
Mukhalas Khan should quickly go to Prince Parviz, who had 
gone to Bengal in pursuit of Shah Jahan, and taking up the office of 
Sazawal ( Superintendent of Revenue), should send the Priuce with 
other leading noblemen to the Dakhin. Consequently, Prince 
Parviz left for the Dakhin, entrusting the Subalji of Bengal 
to the Jagir of Mahabet Khan and his son Khanahzad Khan. 


-o- 

^’HE ASSIGNMENT OF BENGAL IN JAGiB TO 
^ MAHABET MAN i AND HIS SON. 

-i 

I When the Subah of Bengal was assigned, in the shape of 
Jdgfif, to Nawab Mahabet Khan and bis son Khanahzad Khan. 

Mahabet KhanVlistinguiahed himself under Emperor Jahangir in the 
long war carried oh in the Dakhin. He was early attached by the Emperor 
to Prince Parviz, as ataUq and generalissimo, when the Prince was sent to the 
Dakhin to quell the insurrection there. Where Prince Shah Jahan subse¬ 
quently rebelled against his father (Emperor Jahangir), and marching out 
from the Dakhin across Talingana invaded Orissa and over-ran Beni^al and 
Beliar. the Emperor ordered Mahabet Khan along mth Prince Parviz to oppose 
Shah Jahsn’s progress. In this, Mahabet ^an (along with Prince Parviz) 
completely succeeded, indicted a crushing defeat on Shah Jahin on the battle¬ 
field of Benares, and compelled the latter to beat a hasty retreat across 
Behar, Bengal and Orissa into the Dakhin. ^For this signal military service, 
Mahabet Khan received from Prince Parviz (no doubt, with the previous sanc¬ 
tion of the Emperor) Bengal in His head was soon turned, and he failed 

to send to the Emperor the war-elegants taken by him in Bengal, and also 
failed to remit the Imperial revenue from BeiigaO For this, the Emperor 
summoned him to his presence for chastisement, when Mahabet Khan adopted 
the extraordinary and impudent step of getting at the person of the Emperor, 
and placing the latter for some time under surveillance—from which at 
length the Emperor was rescued by the bold stratagem of his Qneeu, Nur 
Jahiin Begam. Mahabet was then sent away in disgrace to Thata, whence he 
went to Gujrat, and joined the rebel Prince, ^ah Jahan. ^See pp. 228, 233, 
23a, 238, 239, 241, 245, 248, 252, 253. 254, 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 260, 261, 
262, 263, 276, 27^, Faso. 3, Pers. text X^tolauTnuii-t-JahnTiyiri, a contempomry 
record, and also Maasir-ul-TJmara, p. 385, Vol 
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they, parting company with Prince Parviz, marched to Bengal, 
And orders were given to the zamindars of that country to cease 
impeding Darab Khan, and to allow him to come^ Darab Khan, 
without any impediment, came to Mahabet Khan. But when the 
news of Darab’s coming to Mahabet Khan reached the Emperor, 
the latter sent an order to Mahabet Khan to tlie following effect: 
‘■What expediency dost thou see in sparing that villain? It behoves 
you, instantly on reading this, to send the head of that mischievous 
i-ebel to the Imperial presence.” Mahabet Khan, carrying out the 
Emperor’s order, beheaded Darab Khan, and sent the latter's head 
to the Emperor, ^nd as Mahabet Khan had not sent to the 
Emperor the elephants that he had captured in Bengal, and had 
defaulted in payment of a large amount of the Imperial Revenue, 
the Emperor passed orders to the effect that ‘Arab Dast Ghaib^ 
should go to Alahabet Khan, confiscate the elephants and send 
them to the Emperor, and tell Mahabet Khan, that if he got proper 
accounts, he should submit them personally to the Emperor, and 
pay up all Revenue arrears to the Imperial excheque^ Mahabet 
Khan first sent the elephants to the Emperor, and subsequently 
after appointing his son Kbanalizad Khan to be Subadar of 
Bengal, set out to meet the Emperor with four or five thousand 

From the Unafir-ul-Umara (p. 385, Vol. Ill), the followitiK additional 
facts about Mahabet Khan are gleaned. His real name was Zamanah Beg, 
his father’s name being ^iwar Beg Kabuli. He Wiis a Bazavi Sayyid. 
Ghiwar Beg came from Shiraz to Kabul, and thence to India, and entered 
Akbar’s service, and distinguished himself in the battle of Chitor. Zamanah 
Beg, in youth, entered Prince S.illm's service as an ahadi, and soon was 
advanced to the oflSce of Bayi^i under the Prince. In the beginning of 
Jahangir’s reign, Zamanah Beg was appointed to be commander of three 
thousand, and received the title of Mahabet j^an. He wts deputed to serve 
with Prince Shah Jahan in the Dakhin, and in the 12th year of Jahangir's 
reign, was appointed §ubadar of Kabul. In the l7th year, dissensions broke 
out between Emperor Jahangir and Prince £h5h Jahin, and Mahabet Khan 
was recalled from Kabul. When Shah Jahan ascended the throne, he ad¬ 
vanced Mahabet ]^an to the rank of Haft hazari, and conferred on him the 
title of “ Kh an-i- Kh anan Sipasalar,’’ and appointed him Subadar of Ajmir, and 
next, Subadar of the Dakhin. He died in 1044 A.H 

1 He appears to have been employed by Emperor Jahangir on similar 
missions with reference to other refractory princes and officers, such as Hoshang, 
son of Prince Danyal, and Abdur Rahim Kh .in-i- Kh inan and Mahabet Kh an, 
(See p. 244, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangtrl Pers. text, Fasc. 3, and also Muasir.ul- 
Umara, p. 392, Vol. 3). 
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blood-tliirsty Rajput cavalry, and resolved inwardly that in case 
any harm or injury were attempted against his honour, property 
or life, he with his family and children would be prepared to face 
martvrdom. When news of hisarrival reached the Emperor, order 
s was passed that he wonld not be granted an audience, so long as 
he did not pay up the Revenue arrears to the Imperial Exchequer, 
and so long as he did not redress by exercise of justice the public 
grievances against him. Afterwards summoning to his presence 
Barkhnrdar, son of Khwaja' Nakshbandi, to whom Mahabet Khan, 
without* the Emperor’s approval, bad betrothed bis daughter, the 
Emperor had him disgracefully whipped and thrown into prison, 
with his neck bound and head bare. In the morning, Mahabet 
Khan rode out with his cavalry, and without making obeisance to 
the Emperor, in an insolent and daring manner broke open the 
door of the Emperor’s Private Chamber,^ entered it with four 
hundred or five bundl ed Rajputs, saluted the Emperor in hunting 
and travelling suit, and marched back towards his own residence.'* 

I In p. 253, Fasc. 3, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahavglri, “^wajab ‘Umar 
Nak|hbaudi.” 

* In the printed text, the words occur “ ” which is 

obviously a mistake. The words should be “ «!■ " 

p. 233, Faso. 3, Iqhnlnamah-i-Jahangiri). 

* In the printed Persian text, there is a mistake : the word 
(see p. 256, Fasc. 3, Iqhalnamah) is misprinted in the Rigaz as “ j_jjb 

The Ghnsaiyiana or * Bathing Room^ was a laxnry in Mnghal days: ib was 
fitted Qp elegantly with cooling apparatus and on snltry days, the Mughal 
Empcriirs and the Mughal Omara passed much time in it, tfausaoting bus¬ 
iness. Thus, * Ghnsalkhana* gradually came to signify a ‘ Private Chamber, 
ora * kh.tskhaiia/ 

* The author of the Riyaz has borrowed the account from the Iqhalnamah- 
1 -Jahanglri {see pp. 256-:557, Fasc. 3), but in his J'ttempt to condense it, he has 
rendered his account slip-shod and confused. The author of the Iqhalnamah^ 
%-JahangJrig named 3Iu’tainid Khan, was Jahangir’s Bakh^i at the time, and 
was an eye-witne»8 of what occurred From the account that he gives, it 
appe.irs th it the Emperor was returning at the time to Hindustan from 
Kabul, that he had his camp pitched on the b-mlcs of the river Bihat for 
Jhelam), th t he was alone there with some courtiers, such as ’Arab Dast 
Ghaib. .Mir Mansur Radakhshi, Jawaher ^nn the Eunuch, Fimz KJian, 
Khidmat Khnn the Eunuch, Raland Khan, Khedmat Farst Khin, Fasih Khan^ 
nud three or four others, that all the rest of the Imperinl officers and atten¬ 
dants including Asif ^an the Prime Minister, had left and crossed over to 
the eastern banks of the river. Seizing, therefore, this oppoidunity, Mahabe 
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Tn short as the Imperinl army had gone towards Thatah, Mahahet 
Khan was ordered to join it there. In the meantime, Prince Parviz 
died. As Sharif Hian* had entrenched himself in the fort ot 
Tliatah, Shah Jahan’.s army marched back to the Dakhin. Mahahet 
Khan after reaching Thatah sent letters to Shah Jahan, avowing 
his loyalty, and Shah Jahan being conciliated, Mahabet Khan 
entered the former’s service. In consequence, the Subah of Bengal 
was transferred from Khanahzad Khan, son of Mahabet Khan, to 
Mnkkaram Khan,* son of Muazzam Khan, and tlie Province of 

Khan, leaving some Rajpnt troops to guard the bridge, marched up to the 
Imperial tent with a large number of Rajput cavalry. At the time, the 
Emperor was reposing in the Khaskhana. Mahabet Khan fearlessly broke 
open the door, and entered it with about 500 Kajpnt cavalry, and paid 
obeisance to the Emperor. The Emperor coming out of the tent, seated 
himself on the Imperial Palanquin, which had lain in front of the tent- 
Jtiihabet Khan came quite close to the palanquin, and addressed the Emperor 
as follows; “Fearing that through the vindictiveness and malice of Asif 
Khan, I should be disgraced, tortured and killed, I have dared to take this 
dai ing step of personally throwing myself on the Imperial protection. Sirei 
if I deserve to be killed and punished, kill and punish me in your Imperial 
presence” (p. 256, Fasc. 3, Iqbalnamah). In the meantime, Mahabet Khan’a 
Rajput cavalry surrounded the Imperial tent from all sides. Then Mahabet 
Khan told the Emperor that that was the usual time for the Emperor to go 
out hunting, and asked the Emperor to mount a horse. The Emperor mount¬ 
ed a horse, and went out some distance and then leaving the horse mounted 
an elephant. Mahabet Khan in hunting dress accompanied the Emperor and 
led the latter to his own camp. Finding that Nur Jahan Begam had been 
left behind, he led back the Emperor to the Imperial tent, but in the mean¬ 
time Nut Jahan had gone across the river and had joined her brother, Asif 
Khan and was busy concerting measures to rescue the Emperor. After some 
days, by adoption of an ingenious and a bold stratagem—when the efforts of 
all the Imperial officers had failed—Nur Jahan succeeded in re.scning her 
Royal Consort, and in banishing Mahabet Khan, who was sent in disgrace 
to Thatah. (See p. 276, Fasc. 3, Iqbalnamah i-Jahangiri) Mahabet Khan 
subsequently joined Shah Jahan in the Dakhin. 

t In the Iqbalnamah, “ Sharifu-1-Mnlk” it appears that Prince Shah 
Jahan had gone from the Pakhin to invade the province of Thatah. then 
Sharifu-l-Mulk, on behalf of Prince Shahriyor, held the Fort of Thatah with 
4,000 cavalry and 10,OoO infantry. On hearing the news, the Emperor 
Jahangir sent an Imperial army to repel Shih Jahan’s invasion, and Mahabet 
Kh an was sent on the same errand. Shah Jahan was obliged to raise the 
siege, and to march back to the Dakhin via Gujrat. (See Iqbalnamah and also 
llaanir-ul-Umara, Pers. text, Fasc. 3, pp. 281-282). 

* Mukkaram KhSn was a son of Shaikh Bayazid Muaraam Kha“i grand- 



Fatna was entrusted to Mirza Rnstarn Safavid It is said that on 
the day the patent ti-ansferring the Suhahdari of Bengal from 
IQanahzad Khan to Nawab Mukairam Khan was drawn up at 
ShahJahanabad (Delhi), Shah Neamatullah* Firuzpuri composing 
a Qasidah (an Ode) in praise of Khanahzad Khan, transmitted 
it to the latter, and in this Qasidah, there was one line which 
was indicative of Khanahzad’s supercession, and that line was 
this :— 


—■^'5 ^ 3 Jir* 

Translation : 

I am in love vvith thee, 0 budding rose, like a niirlitingale. 

Thy cypress, however, is a new spring and a sight to others. 

When Khanahzad Khan perused the above lines, he antici¬ 
pated his supercession, and made preparations to pack np. And 
after one month the Imperial order of recall was received by 
him. 

son of Shaikh Salim Ohishti of FatihpnrSikri. Jahangir conferred oa Shaikh 
Bayazid the title of Muazzam Khan and made him Snbadar of Delhi. Muazzam 
Khan’s son, Mukkaram ^an, was a son-in-law of Islam ^han I, Jahangir’s 
Viceroy in Bengal, and rendered important services under the latter. He 
conquered Knch Hijo (a portion of Kuch Behar) and captured its zemindar 
or Bajah, Pariohat (Padshahnamah 11, 64), and for some time remained as 
Governor of Knch Hajo. Later, he was appointed Governor of Orissa, and 
conquered Khnrdah I South Orissa) and annexed it to the Delhi Empire. In 
the sixteenth year, he came to court, and was made Snbadar of Delhi. In 
the 21st year, he was sent to Bengal as Governor in the place of Khanahzad 
Khan. Mahabet Khan’s son. (See pp. 286, 287, 291, Ease. 3, Iqhalnamdh-i- 
Jdhanglri, and also Mnasir-ul-Umara). A gale upset his boat, and be was 
drovraed in the river with all his companions. 

1 See n. ante. 

The author of the Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangm mentions that Mirza Enstam 
Safavi was appointed by Jahangir Snbadar of Vilayet-i-Behar and Patna, in 
the 21st year of the Emperor’s reign. (See p. 280, Ease. 3, Pers. text, 
Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, and also Maaair-ul-Umara). 

* Later on in the text, he is described as a Saint, in whom Prince Shah 
Shuja had great faith. 
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NEZlMAT OF NAWAB MUKKARAM MAN. 

the 21st year of the Emperor’s accession, correspondinw ta 
1030 A.H., Mukkaram ^an was appointed to the Nezamat of the 
Sahah of Benga^ Many months had not elapsed, when by chance, 
an Imperial firman came to his address. The Khan in order te 
receive it, advanced.* As the time for afternoon prayer had arrived, 
he ordered his servants to moor his boat towards the bank, so that 
he might tnm to business, after finishing prayer. The boatmen 
attempted to take the barge towards the bank. At this time, a 
strong wind blew, and sent the boat adrift. A severe gale coupled 
with a storm-wave, caused the boat to sink. Mukkaram ^an 
with his companions and associates was drowned, and not a single 
man escaped.* 

-o- 

(nezamat of NAWAB FIDAI MAN.*) 

^Vhen news of Mukkrara Khan being drowned reached 
the Emperor in the 22nd year of the Emperor’s accession 


1 This incident illustrates the solemn personality of the ‘ Great Mn^al ’ 
in those days, and the ceremonial homage paid him by his ofiBcers. The 
practice of advancing several miles to receive imperial orders and firmans, 
existed throngliont the Mughal regime. 

S See similar account in Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, Fasc. 3, Pers. text, 
p 287. 

f “ Fidai ^an ” and “ Jan Nisar Khan ” or “Janbaz ^an ” were his 
titles, his name being Mirza Hedaitullahi^ He should not be confounded with 
Mir Zarif who also received the title of “ Fidai ^an.” When Mir Zarif 
received this title of Fidai Khan, Mirza Hedaitullah who held the same title 
from before, received the new title of “Jan Nis.ar^an” from Shiih Jahan the 
Emperor. In the beginning, iu the reign of Emperor Jahangir, Mirza Hedait- 
ullah was “ Mir Bahr-i-Maicarah ” or Admiral of the Imperal Fleet, and being 
p itroiiised by Mahabet Khan, he advanced rapidly in influence. An the quarrel 
between Mahabet Khan and Emperor Jahangir, he took sides with his 
p itron, Mahabet l^an, and subsequently fled to Bohtaa. On return in the 22nd 
year of Jaliangir’s reign, he was appointed Viceroy of Bengal, in succession to 
Mukkar.im Eiiin, who bad been drowned, the arrangement entered into being 
thatheshouldyearlyremitfrom Bengal, in the shape of presents, five lacs forthe 
Emperor and five lacs of rupees for the Empress Nur Jahan (no doubt, over and 
above the annual Imperial revenues). In Shah Jahan’s reign, he was recalled 
from Bengal and received Jaunpur in tiyul (or jagir) and subsequently was ap¬ 
pointed Fiiujdar of Gorakpur. \He then helped Abdullah ^han, Governor of 
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cori'espotidinw to 1036 A.H., Nawab Pidai was appointed 

Viceroy of the Subah of Bengal^ Since at that period, besides rare 
silkstufEs of this country, and elephants and aloes-wood and amber¬ 
gris and other presents and gifts, no specie used to be presented to 
the Emperor, at this time, contrary to the former practice, ^ was 
settled that every year five lacs of rupees as present to the Emperor 
and five lacs of rupees as present to Nur Jahan Begam—in all 
ten lacs of rupees should be remitted to the Imperial Exchequer^ 
When on the 27 th* of the month of Safar 1037 A.H., Emperor 
Nnruddin Muhammad Jahangir, whilst returning from Kashmir, 
died at Rajor, his son Abul Muzzafar Shahabuddin Shah Jahan 
(who was then in the Dakhin) marched out, and through the 
noble exertions of Asaf Jah Asaf Khan® (after destroying and 
extirpating his brothers) ascended the Imperial throne at Delhi. 
Then the Subah of Bengal was transferred from Fidai Khan to 
Qasim Khan. 




Behar, in the conquest of Bhojpur or Ujjain, (See Maasir-ul-Umara, p. 12, 
Vol. 3). 

This Fiscal Provincial Contract under Fidai ^an is also noted in the 
Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, Faso. 3, Pers. text, p. 291^ 

> In the Igbahiamah, “ 28th Safar (Sunday) Emperor Jahangir died in the 

22nd year of his reign, whilst returning from Kashmir towards Lahore.” He 
was buried at Lahore in a garden which had been laid out by his beloved 
Consort, the Empress Nur Jahan. (See Iqhalnamah. Faso. 3, p. 294). 

t His titles were “Asif Khan Asif Jah,” his name being Mirza Abul 
Hasan. He was a son of ’Itamad-u-daulah, and the eldest brother of the 
Empress Siir Jahan Begam, and he was father of Arjumund Banu Begam alias 
Mumtaz Mahal, the beloved Consort of Emperor Shah Jahan, (whose memory is 
enshrined in marble by the Taj at Agra). In the 9th year of Jahangir’s reign, 
he was appointed to the Mansab of Sbflsk haznri, and subsequently raised to a 
haft hazarl, and was also appointed Subadar of the Panjab, and Vahil or Prime 

Minister. In 1037 A.H. when Jahangir on return from Kashmir died on the 

way near Kajor, Nur Jahan (who espoused the cause of Prince Shahrivar) 
wanted to imprison A?if K^ian (who espoused Prince ghah Jahan’s cause), 
but Asif Khan could not'be seized or brought back. Asif ^au sent a swift 
runner, named Benaresi, a Hindu, to Shah Jahan who was then in Gujrat. 
Shah Jahan quickly marched out to Agra, where he was inatalled as 
Emperor, whilst Sbahriyar and other princes were soon imprisoned and 
made away with. On his accession, Shah Jahan gave A^it Khan the 
title of ” Eminu-d-daulah, ” and made him a “ Nah haiari. ” He 
died at Lahore in 1051 A.H. “liilAvAaf is a chronogram 

which yields the above date. (See Maasir-ul-Umara, p. 151, Vol. I). 
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(NEZAMAT op NAWAB QASIM OAN.i'^ 

When Qasim !^an succeeded to the Nezamat of Bengal, like 
his predecessors in oflBce, he devoted himself to the affairs of 

1 It is strange that the Biydz shoald give such a meagre account of 
the Administration of Nawab Qasim Khan, the first Bengal Viceroy appointed 
by Emperor Shah Jahan. Yet this Administration is peculiarly interesting 
and significant from the modern stand-point, as the chronicle of this adminis¬ 
tration contains, for the first time, a reference to a conflict (no donbt, then un¬ 
important) between the Christian European merchants in Bengal and the 
hfnsalman Viceroys of Bengal. To supplement the account of this Mnsalman 
Viceroy with some additional facts gleaned from the Maasir-ul-Umara, would 
therefore be interesting. 

^asim Khan^as a son of Mir Murad of Jnain (in the Vilayet of Bnihaq). 
Mir Murad was a leading Sayyid of that place, whence he migrated into the 
Dakhin. He was brave and a capital archer, and was engaged by Emperor 
Akbar to train up Prince Khurram. He was subsequently appointed Bak^i 
of Lahore, in the 46th year of Akbar’s reign. His son, “ Qasim K^an ’’ (this 
was evidently his title, his actual name is not given in the Maasir) was a 
man of culture and literary habits. Under Islam ^an Okiahti Paruqi 
(Jahangir’s Bengal Viceroy), Qasim ^an served as Khaianchi or Treasurer- 
General of Bengal. Islam Khan took particular interest in training him up. 
Some timea fter, Qasim Khan was lucky in getting married to Manijah Begam, 
sister of the Empress Niir Jahan. This matrimonial alliance was a turning 
point in Qasim ^an’s fortune; he was soon advanced in rank and dignity. 
The witty courtiers of the time called him “Qasim Khan Manijah.” He soon 
became an associate of the Emperor Jahangir. Towards the end of Jahangir’s 
reign, he was appointed Subadar (or Viceroy) of .4gra. pn the first year of 
Shah Jahin’s reign, the Emperor (Shah Jahiin) raised him to the Man?ab of 
Panjhaztiri, and appointed him Subadar (Viceroy) of Bengal, in place of 
Fidai Khan. During his stay in Bengal (during Jahangir’s reign), Shah 
Jahan had become personally apprised of the excesses practiced by the' 
Christians (Portuguese, obviously) resident in the Port of Hughli. For in¬ 
stance, Shah Jahan had come to know that these often took unauthorised leases 
of adjoining pargannas, oppressed the tenantry of those pargannas, and some¬ 
times by tempting offers, converted them to Christianity, and even sent them 
to Farang (or Europe). Further these Christians (Portuguese, obviously) 
carried on similar malpractices even in pargannas, with which they had no 
connection. Further, these Christians, under the preteict of carrying on 
trading transactions, had in the beginning established some ware-houses 
which they had gradually and clandestinely, by bribing local ofiicera, converted 
into large fortified buildings. In consequence, the bulk of the trade which had 
found its way, hitherto, to the old Imperial emporium at Siitgaon, was 
diverted to the new port of Hughli. In consideration of the above circum¬ 
stances, the Emperor Shiih Jahan, whilst sending Qi'sim ^an to Bengal 

27 
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administration, and to the putting down of disturbances. In the 
sixth year of Shah Jahan’s accession, he mai'ched against the 
Christians and Portuguese who had become insolejit in the port of 
Hughli, and after fighting expelled and defeated them. As a 
reward for this service, he received favours from the Emperor, 
but he soon after died. 

-o- 

(nEZAMAT op NAWAB ‘AZAM MAN^ 

After this, Nawab ‘Azam !^an ^ was appointed to the 
Nezaraat of Bengal. As he could not properly discharge the 

as his Viceroy, gave the latter instructions to expel the foreign Christian 
(Portuguese) traders from the port of Hughli, Accordingly, in the 4th year of 
Shah Jahan’s reign, Qaaim Khan sent his son ’Inaitullah Khan in com¬ 
pany of Allahyar Khan and other officers to Hughli, and he sent also by the 
sea-route vid Chittagong another company of troops on a fleet of vessels 
y from the Imperial Nawarah or Fleet stationed in Dacca, so that the 

J Portuguese might not escape by water, giving out at the same time 

that the expedition had as its objective Hijli^ These besieged Hughli, 
and, after the fighting was protracted to three months and a half, 
succeeded in storming it, and in expelling the Christian (Portuguese) traders 
from it. 2,000 Christians were killed in the fighting, 4,400 were taken 
prisoners, and 10.000 Indian captives that were in the hands of the Portuguese 
were released, and 1,000 Musalman soldiers got killed in the fighting. Three 
days after this victory (in 1041 A.H.)Qasim Khan di^ of disease. He built the 
Cathedral Mosque at Agra in Angah Khan bazaar. « See p. 78, Vol. 3, Maasir- 
ul-XJmara^ ^ 

1 A’zira Khan’s real name was Mir Muhammad Baqir, his titles being 
“Iradat Khan.” and subsequently “ A’zim Khan.” He was a Sayyid of Sava 
which is in Truq. Oti arrival in India, he was appointed Faujdar of Sialkot 
and Gujrat, through the interest taken in him by Asif ^an Mirza Ja’far, who 
married to him his daughter. Then he was presented to Emperor Jahangir, 
who gave him (on the recommendation of Eminu-d-daulah Asif ^an) a good 
Mansab and the office of Imperial Khansaman. In the 15th year of Jahangir’s 
reign, he was appointed Sftbadar (Governor) of Kashmir and next Mir Bayrahi 
under the Emperor directly. On Shah Jahau’s accession to the throne, Shah 
Jahan raised him to the rank of Panjhazari, and also to the ofiice of vizier of 
the Supreme Diwan. Mn the second year of Shah Jahan’s reign, he was set to 
reform the Kevenue Administration of the Provinces in the Dakhin. In the third 
year, he received the title of ‘‘ A’zam Khan,” and was employed by the Emper¬ 
or for chastising Khan Jahan Lodi and for the conquest of the Nizam Shahi 
kingdom in the Dakhi^ Though he succeeded in dispersing Khan Jahan’s 
force, and though he stormed the fort of Dharwar, his services in the Daklrin 
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duties of a Governor, the work of administration,fell into confn* 
sion. The Assamese, making an incursion, invaded and ravaged 
many of the pargannahs within the Imperial domains, and along 
with much riches and effects captured and carried away ‘Abdns 
Salam,' who hg^ gone on an expedition to Gauhati with 1,000 
Cavalry and numerous infantry. When this news reached the 
Emperor, the latter superseded ‘Azam Khan, and appointed Islam 
TTh an. who had much experience in the work of administration 
and was one of the principal ‘Omara of Jahangir, to the office of 
Subadar of Bengal. 

-o^- 

RULE OF NAWAB ISLAM O^AN. 

When Nawab Islam Khan was appointed Subadar of Bengal, 
as he was an experienced and a sagacious ruler, on his arrival in 
did not satisfy the Emperor, who sent him to Bengal as Viceroy, in succession 
to Qaeim ]^an, who died in the 5th year of Shah Jahan’s reign. He continu¬ 
ed in Bengal as Viceroy for three years only, and in the 8th year was trans¬ 
ferred to Allahabad, and subsequently to Gnjrat, and lastly to Jaunpnr, where 
he was Rector of the Jaunpnr University, and died in 1059 A.H., in his 76th 
year, and was buried in a garden which he had laid out on the banks of the 
Jaunpnr river. His daughter was married to Prince Shah Slinja (after 
the latter had lost his first wife, a daughter of Mirza Eustam Safavi). He 
possessed many good qualities, and was very strict in auditing the accounts 
of ’Amils (Collectors of Revenue). (See Ifaasir-iil-Umaro, p. 174, Vol. I). 

1 This ‘Abdus Salam would seem to be the Abdus Salam (son of Muaaam 
^an, Subadar of Delhi) who opportunely reinforced Shujait ^an at the 
decisive battle near Dhaka (Dacca) with the Afghan le.ader Osman Lohani. 
He would seem, therefore, to have been a brother of Mukkaram Kh an (an¬ 
other son of Muaz^m Qian) who was Governor of Bengal and who was con¬ 
queror of Kuch Hajo (or Kuch Behar) and purdah. ‘Abdus Salam at the 
time would seem to have been Governor of Kuch Hajo in succession to his 
brother Mukkaram Khan, and to have invaded Assam. (See n. ante). 
The Alamgirnamah (p. 680, Faso. VII, Pers. text) calls him “ Shaikh 
Abdus Salam,” and states that towards the early part of Shah Jahin’s reign, 
he was ‘Faujdar’ of ‘ Hajo’(that is, Kuch Hajo, or western part of Kuch 
Behar), and that at Gauhati he together with many others was captured by 
the Assamese, and that, to chastise the Assamese, an expedition to Assam 
was shortly after (during the Viceroyalty of Islam &an II aliat Mir Abdns 
Salam) sent out under command of Siadat Kh an (Islam Khan's brother), but 
that the expedition reached only Kajal (which is on the frontier of Assam), 
and did not result in any decisive issue, as Islam Kh an was shortly after 
recalled by the Emperor to assume the office of Imperial Vizier at Delhi. 
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the Subah, he vigorously set himself to the work of administra¬ 
tion. He organised a punitive expedition against the refractory 
Assamese, and also planned to conquer Kuch Behar and Assam. 
Marching towards those tracts and fighting many battles, bo 
chastised those wicked tribes, recovered the Imperial muhals which 
had been over-run by the latter, and marched against Kuch Behar. 
After much fightings, he stormed numerous forts, and then extir¬ 
pated the refractory Assamese. At this juncture, Islam Khant was 
recalled by Shah Jahan, for the purpose of being installed in the 
office of Vazir. And order was sent to Nawab Saif Khan* to the 

1 Islam Mathadi; his actual name was Mir Abdus Salam, and his 

titles were ‘‘Ikhti?!? Khan” and subsequently “ Islam ^an.” He should 
not be confounded with “ Islam Kh an Chishti Faruqi,” whose real name was 
ghai^ *Alau-d-din, and who was Viceroy of Bengal, under Emperor Jahangir. 

Mir Abdus Salam was in the beginning a Munshi or Secretary of Prince 
ghah Jahan. In 1030 A.H. (during Jahangir's reign), he was Paikil-i-Dartar 
or Prince Shah Jahan’s Political Agent at the Imperial Court (Shah Jahan 
being engaged at the time in affairs connected with the Dakhin), and at the 
same time received the title of ” I^ti?a? Khan.” When dissensions broke 
ont between Shah Jahan and Emperor Jahangir, Mir Abdus Salam joined 
§hah Jahan. On Shah Jahan’s accession to the throne, he raised Mir Abdus 
Salam to the rank of Ch'ihdrkazdri, bestowed on him the title of “ Islam 
^han,” and appointed him Bitkhshi and subsequently Governor of Gnjrat, 
with command of Five Thousand. In the 8th year, on the recall of A’;;am 
Khan (the Bengal Viceroy), Mir Abdus Salam alias Islam Khan Mashadi was 
a^^Hointed Viceroy of Bengal. In the Ilth year of Shah Jahan’s accession, 
he achieved several notable triumphs, viz., (IJ the chastisement of the 
Assamese, (2) capture of the son-in-law of the Assam Bajah, (3) capture of 
fifteen Assam forts, (4) capture of Srighat and Mando, (5) successful establish¬ 
ment of Imperial military out-posts or Thanas in all the mahaU of Koch Hajo 
(the western portion of Kuch Behar), (6) capture of 500 Koch war-vessels. 
Manik Bai, brother of the Bajah of Arrakan, also at this time came to Dhaka 
(Dacca) and took refuge with Islam ^an. In the 13th year (in the text, cor- 
rectly, 11th year), Islam Kh an was cjilled back by Shah Jahan from Bengal, 
and installed in the office of Imperial Taiir. He was subsequently appointed 
Viceroy of the Dakhin, where he died at Aurangabad in the 2lst year of Shah 
Jahan’s reign, in 1057 A.H. He was buried iu a mausoleum at Aurangabad. 
He was a learned scholar, a bravo general and a sagacious administrator. (Sea 
Maasir-ul-Umara, p. 162, Vol. I). 

* Saif ^an Mirza §afi was a son of Amanat ^an. He married Malikah 
Banu, sister of Empress Mumtaz Mahal, and a daughter of Asif Khan Eminn- 
d-danlah, and was thus closely connected with Emperor Shah Jahan, by mar- 
vmge. He first became Diwan of the Subah of Gujrat, and for his victory 
over ’Abdallah ^an under daring circumstances, was appointed Sabad» of 
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effect that the Nizamat of Bengal was assigned to Prince Maham* 
mad Shnj'a, and that until the latter’s arrival, he should, as Prince’s 
Deputy, carry on the work of Bengal administration. As Islam 
Khan, in the very midst of fighting, had to march back to the 
Imperial presence, the work of Assam conquest was left incomplete, 
and his departure was a signal for fresh disturbances amongst 
the Assamese. This happened towards the end of the 11th year 
of Shah Jaban’s reign. 

-o- 

RULE OF PRINCE MUHAMMAD SHUPA. 

In the 12th year of Shah Jahan’s reign. Prince Mohammad 
Shnj'a • arrived in Bengal, and made Akbarnagar or Rajmahal the 

Gnjrat, and also received the title of “ Saif Oan.” He was sahseqnently 
appointed by Emperor Shah Jahan to be Governor of Behar (where at Patna 
he bnilt several lofty public edifices). [Safiabad town, near Jamalpur in 
Monghyr, 1 guess, was built by him, and is named so after him. There is 
still a place in it called “ §afi Sarai ” or “ Safi’s inn.” If my memory serves 
me aright, I found a big well iu Monghyr town near the Club, which bears 
an inscription to show that it was built by Saif ^an]. In the 6th year of 
Shih Jahan’s reign, he became Governor of Allahabad j in the 8th year, he 
was selected as Governor of Gujrat, and next appointed Commandant of 
Agra. In the 12th year, when Islam Khan Mashadi was summoned back 
from Bengal to Delhi, to assume charge of the portfolio of Imperial Tazarat, 
Bengal was assigned to Prince Shah ShuJ’a. As the Prince was at the time 
away at Kabul, Saif ^an received orders to administer Bengal on behalf of 
the PriiKse, during his absence. In the 13th year of Shah Jahan’s reign (in 
1049 A.H.) Saif Khan Mirza Safi died in Bengal, and his wife Malikah Bind 
died the following year. (See itaasir-ul-Umara, p. 416, Vol II). 

I Prince Shah Shnj'a was the second son of Emperor Shah Jahan, whose 
other sons were (1) Dira Shekoh, (2) Anrangzeb, and (3) Mnrad. Shah Shnj'a 
was married to a daughter of Mirza Rustam Safari, and subsequently (on the 
death of his first wife) to a daughter of Nawab 'Azam Khan (a former Bengal 
Viceroy). Shah Shnj'a, on appointment to Bengal, temporarily removed the 
Viceregal Capital from Dacca to Rajmahal. He twice ruled over Bengal, 
that is, once for eight years, and again (after a break of two years) for 
another eight years. Shah Shnj'a’s rule over Bengal was marked by the intro* 
dnction of financial reforms and by the growth of revenue. “ About 1668 
A.C. he prepared a new rent-roll of Bengal, which showed 34 Sarkars and 
1,360 mahals, and a total revenue on Khalsa and Jagir lands of Rs. 13,116,907 
exclusive of abivahs.’’ (See Blochmann’s Contr. to history of Bengal and the 
P<idsh.ahnamdh). ^ab Shnj'a was a lover of architecture, and he bnilt 
numerous marble edifices in Rajmahal, Monghyr and Dacca. He also 
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seat of his Government, and adorned it with grand and hand¬ 
some edifices. The Prince deputed to Jahangirnagaror Dacca his 
Deputy and father-in-law, Nawab ‘Azam Khan.' The affairs of 
administration which had fallen into confusion by the departure 
of Islam Khan, received now fresh eclat. For a period of eight 
years, the Prince devoted himself to the work of administra¬ 
tion. In the 20th year * of Shah Jahan’s reign, the Prince was 
recalled to the Imperial presence, and Nawab ‘Itaqad Khin ^“8 
appointed to the Nizamat of the Snbah of this country. 

- 0 - 

NTZAMAT OP NAWAB ‘ITAQlD KHAN. 

When Nawab ‘Itaqad Khan S being appointed to the Nizaraat 
of Bengal arrived in this country, he ruled over Bengal for two 

eitended liis Bengal Satrapy by incorporating therein Sarkars Monghyr and 
Behar (see Alamgirnamah), bat shortly after he received a check in his 
onward career by coming in collision with his clever brother, Aurangzeb, and 
at length fled to Arrakan where he perished. 

1 See n., ante, 

S In the text is evidently a misprint for (**~*J. 

S ‘Itaqad Khan Mirza Shapur was a son of ‘Itamd-n-danlab, and a 
brother of Asif Khan Mirza Abnl Hasan, and therefore, a brother also of 
Empress Nur Jahan (Maaeir-ul-Umara, p. 180, Pers. text, Vol. I., Ease. H). 

Professer Blochmann’s list (p. 511, Ain, Tr., Vol. 1), does not give his name. 
In the 17th year of Jahangir’s reign, he was appointed Governor of Kashmir, 
and continued there for a long period. He was also raised by Emperor 
Jahangir to a command of five thoasand. In the 5th year of Shah Jahin’s 
reign, he was recalled from Kashmir. In the 16th year, he was appointed 
Governor of Behar, and whilst there, in the 17th year, he organised and 
despatched an expedition to Palann (Palamow) nnder Zabardast ^an, and 
defeated its zemindar or Rajah, named Partab, who submitted to the 
Emperor, and agreed to pay an annual tribute of one lac of rupees. In the 
20th year of Shah Jahau’s reign, when Prince Shah Shuj'a was recalled 
from Bengal, ‘Itaqad ^an in addition to his Governorship of Behar was 
appointed Viceroy of Bengal, where he continued for two years. In the 23rd 
year of Shah Jahan’s reign (1060 A.H.) ‘Itaqad Khan died at Agra. He was 
a man of great refinement and culture, and his aesthetic tastes led him to 
be one of the founders of a new and elegant style of architecture. He built 
a splendid palace on a new and improved design at Agra. 

In Alamgirnamah (p. Ill) ‘Itaqad j^an is mentioned as a son of Eminu- 
d-doulah Asif ^an (See Maasir-ul-Umara, Vol. I, Fasc. 2, Pers. text, p. 180). 
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years. In the 22nd year of Shah Jahan’s reign, he was superseded, 
and Prince Mohammad Shuj'a was for the second time re-appointed 
to the Nizamat of Bengal. 

-o- 

.AN ACCOUNT OF THE RULE OF SHAH SHUJ‘A, FOR THE 
SECOND TIME, AND THE END OF HIS CAREER. 

When, for the second time, Prince Muhammad Shnj'a arrived 
in Bengal, for eight years more he carried on vigorously the work 
of administration, and conquering other tracts added laurels to 
himself. In the 30th year of the Emperor’s accession, corres¬ 
ponding to 1067 A.H., Emperor Shah Jahan fell ill. As 
the period of illness become protracted,* and the Members of 

1 Emperor S)jah Jahan fell ill at Delhi on 7th Zil-haj 1067 A.H. (Alam- 
ffirnamah, p. 27). At the time of the Emperor’s illness, Prince Dara Shekoh, 
the eldest son, was at Agra. Prince Shnj'a, the second son, was in Bengal j 
Aurangzeb, the third son, was in the Dakhin j whilst Prince Mnrad, the fourth 
Son, was in Gnjrat. Owing to illness, Shah Jahan was invisible to the pnblic 
as well as to his ministers and officers, and great confnsion in State affairs 
occnrred, and Dara Shekoh went to the Emperor, and took into his hands 
the reins of Government. In order to make himself thoroughly master of the 
situation, Dara Shekoh aimed to keep the Emperor fnlly under his control, 
and so forcibly removed the Emperor together with all royal treasures from 
Delhi on 20th Muharram, 1068 A.H. (1086 in the printed Pers. text is a mis¬ 
print) to Agra, which was reached on 19th Safar, 1068 A.H. In the mean¬ 
time, Murad proclaimed himself King in Gnjrat, whilst ^nj'a similarly 
proclaimed himself King in Bengal, and -invaded Patna and Benares 
{Alamgirnamah, p. 29). 

Dara Shekoh’s plan was first to vanquish Shah Shnj'a, next Murad, and 
to reserve the final blow for Aurangzeb, whom he dreaded moat. In 
pursuance of this scheme, he first detached a large army under the command 
of his eon Snlaiman Shekoh together with Rajah Jai Singh to operate against 
Shah Shnj'a. The army under Snlaiman Shekoh on the 4th Kabi-al-A wwal 
1068 A.H. reached Bahadurpur, a village on the banks of the Ganges, 2J Jcos 
from Benares, and IJ hos from Shah Shnj'a’s encampment. Shah Shnj'a had 
brought with him a large number of Nawarah or war-ships from Bengal, and 
so was sanguine of success, and treating the foe with contempt, he had dis¬ 
pensed with all ordinary precautions of war. Snlaiman Shekoh made a feint 
retreat which further took in Shah Shnj'a, and then suddenly wheeling round, 
made a bold dash which completely surprised Shah .Shnj'a, who leaving behind 
his tents, treasures, guns and horses, hastily got into a boat, and sailed down 
to Patna, thence to Monghyr, where he halted for some days. Snlaiman 
Shekoh’s army pursued Shnj'a to Monghyr; and. then the latter quitting 
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Government could not obtain audience with the Emjteror, great 
confnsion ensued iu the affairs of the Empire. Since amongst the 

llonghyr, set oat for Bengal. (See Alamgirnamah, p. 31). Whilst these 
events were transpiring in Bengal, Anrangzeb with his marvellous insight 
grasping the situation forestalled Dara Shekoh by making a move from 
Aurangabad towards Burhanpur on Friday, 12th Jamadi-ul-Awwal 1068 A.H. 
(Alamgirnamah, p. 43). After halting for a month at Burhanpur to get 
news of the state of things at Agra, Anrangzeb learnt that Dara ghekoh had 
detached a large army under Kajah Jaswant Singh, who had already arrived 
at Ujjain, in llalwah. This made Anrangzeb decide his plans. He imme¬ 
diately on 25th Jamadi-nl-A^irah on a Saturday marched from Burhanpur, 
reached the banks of the Narbadda, crossed it, and on the 20th Bajab 
encamped at Dibalpur. On the 2l8t Bajab, setting out from Dibalpnr, he 
met on the way Prince Murad, and won him over to his side (Alamgirnamah, 
p. 55), and reached Dharmatpur, a place 7 kos from Djjain, and 
one koi from Bajah Jaswant Singh’s army, and pitched his camp on the 
banks of a rivulet, called Chur Narainah. (Alamgirnamah, p. 66). 
Bajah Jaswant Singh was quite ont.witted by this strategic move of 
Anrangzeb who had united his forces with those of Murad. Anrangzeb then 
inflicted a crushing blow on Bajah Jaswant Singh at Dharmatpur. (See 
charming description of this battle in the Alamgirnamah, Pers. text, pp. 61, 
66 to 74). Marching quickly from Dharmatpur, Aurangzeb passed through 
Gwalior. In the meantime Dara Shekoh had marched to Dholpur (p. 85, 
Alamgirnamah), to oppose Aurangzeb’s progress, and to prevent his crossing 
the Chanbal river. Aurangzeb quickly however crossed the Chanbal river at 
the ferry of Bhadureah, which is 20 kos from Dholpur, on the first day of the 
month of Bamzan. On the 7tb Bamzan, the battle of Dholpur was fought, 
and Dara Shekoh was completely defeated by Aurangi-eb. (See description 
of the battle of Dholpur in the Alamgirnamah, pp. lOO to 104). Dara Shekoh 
fled to Agra, and thence to the Panjab and other places, was eventually 
captured and beheaded. Shortly after his installation, Aurangzeb drew bis 
force against Shah Shuj'a who had advanced, and occupied Bohtas, Chunar, 
Jaunpur, Benares and Allahabad, The battle between Anrangzeb and Shui'a 
was fought at Kachwa, a place close to Korah, and resulted in Shuj’a’s defeat. 
(See description of the battle in the Alamgirnamah, Pers. text, p. 243). After 
his defeat, Shuj'a fled to Bahadurpur, thence to Patna, thence to Monghyr 
which he fortified, and thence (owing to the treachery of Bajah Bahroz, 
zamindar of Kharakpur) to Bangamati, and thence (owing to treachery of 
Khwajah Kamalu-d-dln, zamindar of Birbhnm) to Rajmahal, thence through 
minor places to Dacca, thence through Bhaluah and minor places to Arrakan, 
always heroically contesting every inch of ground against the hosts of 
Aurangzeb, led by his General Muazzam Kh an alias Mir Jumla, but every 
time baffled by the treachery of so-called adherents, barring a noble band of 
Barha Syeds who clung to him to the last. (See pp. 495 to 561, Alamgirnamah, 
Pers. text). 
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Princes Royal, no one except Dara Shekoh was near the Emperor, 
the reins of Imperial administration were assigned to him. Dara 
Shekoh. viewing himself to be the Crown-Prince, fully grasped 
the threads of Imperial administration. Owing to this. Prince 
Marad Baksh in Gnjrat had the Khutbah read after his own name, 
whilst in Bengal, Muhammad Shnj‘a proclaimed himself King, and 
marshalling his forces, marched towards Patna and Behar, and 
advancing thence, reached the environs of Benares. On hearing 
this news, Dara Sbekoli. during the serious illness of the Emperor, 
marched with the hitter from Shahjahanabad (Delhi), to Akbara- 
bad (Agra), on the 20th Muharram, 1068, A.H corresponding to 
the 31st year of the Emperor’s accession, and on the 19th Safar, 
reached Akbarabad (Agra). From tbis place, Dara Shekoh 
detached Raja Jai Singh Kachoah, who was a leading Rajah and 
a principal member of the Empire, together with other leading 
noblemen, such as Diler Khan, Salabat Khan and Izad Singh, and 
other officers holding the ranks of Panjhazarl and Chahnrhaznri. 
besides a large army composed of his own and the Imperial 
troops, along with guns and armaments, under the general com¬ 
mand of Sulaiman Shekoh, his eldest son, in order to fight against 
Muhammad Shuj'a. Accordingly, these marched from Agra on the 
4t.h of the month of Rabiul-Awwal of the aforesaid year, and set 
out on the aforesaid expedition. And after marching several 
stages, and passing through the city of Benares, these encamped at 
the village of Bahadurpur (which is situated on the bank of the 
Ganges at a distlSmce of two and a half kroh from the city of 
Benares) to a distance of one and a half hroh from Muhammad 
Shuj'a’s army. Both the armies exhibited military stategy and 
tactics, and sought for an opportunity to surprise the other. In 
consequence neither side mads a sally. On the 21st Jamadiul- 
Awwaljthe Imperialists made a feint as if to shift their camp, but 
suddenly wheeled round, and rushed Shnj'a’s army, which was 
completely taken by surprise. On hearing the news of the feint 
retreat of the Imperialists on the previous day, Shuj'a had 
neglected his war-preparations, and was fast asleep. Being thus 
taken by surprise, he woke up from his slumber, and mounting a 
female elephant, he moved about restlessly. But the game was 
already up, especially as Raja Jai Singh making a dashing flank 
movement from the left side, closed in upon him. Seeing no alter¬ 
native, Shah Shaj‘a got into his war-vessels which he had brought 
28 
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up from Bengal, and sailed down swiftly, abondoning his treasures, 
guns, horses, baggages and tents. Sailing swiftly down Patna, 
he reached Mungir, and prepared to fortify it, and halted there 
for some days. Siilaiman giekoh’s army, after plundering and 
ravaging and slaughtering and capturing, followed up Muhammad 
Shuj'a, and reached Mungir. Muhammad Shnj‘a, finding it impos¬ 
sible to stand his ground there, fled with the swiftness of light¬ 
ning and air, and entered Akbarnagar (Rajmahal). Tlie Imperial 
army reduced to subjection the Subah of Patna and Behar.i But in 
the meantime, Aurangzeb had marched from the Dakhin* towards 
the Imperial Presence, and on tlie outskirts of the Narbadda had 
fought an engagement with a numerous horde of Imperialists, and 
after sanguinary figlitings had inflicted a signal defeat, and had 
marched to Shahjahanabad, and entered the Capital. Deputing 
his eldest sou, Sultan Muhammad, to be near the Emperor, 
Aurangzeb put the latter under surveillance, and killed Dara 
Shekoh ® after much warfare, and in the holy month of Ramzan 
1069 A.H. ascended the Imperial throne of Delhi. Sulaiman 
Shekoh. on hearing the news of Dara Shekoh’s defeat, gave up the 
pursuit of Shah Shuj‘a, and retreated towards Shahjahanabad 
(Delhi). Muhammad Shuj'a fancying that the struggle between 
Dara Shekoh and Aurangzeb would be a proti acted one, thought 
his opportunity had come, and by the bad advice of Alivardi Khan 
and Mirza Jan Beg and other members of his Government, 

1 The Alamgirnamah, p. 31 (from which the account here in the text 
appears to be borrowed) a lys : “ From Monghyr to Patna became annexed to 
tlie Satrspy {iqtd} of Dara Shekoh.^' 

S Aurangzeb moved from the Dakhin in 1008 A.H., inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Dara Shekoh's troops led by llaharaja Jaswant Singh at Ujjaiu, and 
also defeated Dara ^ekoh near Agr.a, aud then informally proclaimed himself 
Emperor in 1069 A.H. (See Alatngirnamah, pp, 59 to 86, and pp. 87 to 108). 

3 Dara ^ekoh, after his defeat by Aurangzeb near Agra, fled to Delhi, 
and thence to Lahore, and after varions adventures in the Panjab, Gujrat 
and Kabul was captured by Jiwan, zamindar of Dadar, and made over to 
Aurangzeb who caused him to be imprisoned and subsequently slain, and his 
body bnried in the mausoleum of Humayun at Delhi. (See Alamgirnamah, 
pp. 433 and 408). Those who take an interest in Dara Shekoh’s adventures 
after his flight, will find a full account of the same in the Alamgirnamah. 
Dara Shekoh was a free-thinker and a pro-Hindn, and if he had succeeded to 
the throne, he would have ont-Akbared Akbar in bis pro-Hindu policy. 
Aurangzeb was the reverse of Dara Shekoh ; he was a champion of Islam, and 
an iconoclast like Mahmnd of Ghazni or Shahabn-d-din Ghori. 
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refurbishing his sword, laid claim as his heritage to the suzerainty 
of Bengal, and witli a large and formidable army marched towards 
the Capital of Hindustan. As before Shuj‘a’s arrival, the struggle 
in Hindustan between Aurangzeb and Dara Shekoh had terminated, 
and Aurangzeb had already mounted the Imperial throne, on hear¬ 
ing this news of Shuj‘a’8 march, Aurangzeb with his entire army 
of Hindustan swiftly marched, and at Kachwah the two armies 
encountered each other, and a battle was fought. 

The armies were arrayed on both sides. 

They stood forth like mountains on a plain. 

"When the armies from both sides approached each other. 
From the dark dust that arose, the universe turned dark. 
When from both sides they struck up drums of war, 

The lion-like heroes spread their claws to smite. 

Tumult arose from drums, 

The ear of the world was deafened. 

From guns and muskets, rockets and arrows, 

Security in the world fled to a corner. 

From the smoke of gun-wagons that mingled with the 
atmosphere, 

The sky became hidden from the world’s view. 

The spear warmed in slaughtering. 

And whispered messages of destruction into the ear of Life. 
The lightning of the sword kindled fire so much. 

That it bui’nt the harvest of existence. 

The fire of warfare blazed up so keenly. 

That it scorched the heart of Mars aloft on the sky. 

After much exertions and fightings, Aurangzeb’s army was 
defeated. Aurangzeb, however, with a number of noblemen and 
some gunners, stood bis ground on the battle-field. Alivardi Khan, 
the generalissimo of Shah Shuj‘a’s force, attempted to capture 
Aurangzeb and checkmate him. As God has bestowed greater 
wisdom on Sovereigns than on the mass of mankind, and as in 
military affairs. Sovereigns are endowed with a more accurate per¬ 
ception of the situation, that wise sovereign (Aurangzeb) observing 
the adage that “ war is fiaud,” deceived the aforesaid Qian by 
holding out to him the cliance of being appointed Prime Minister, 
and said that if the latter could induce Muhammad Shnj'a to 
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dismount from his elephant and to mount a horse, he would win 
this game. The aforsesaid Khan, seduced by the bait held out by 
Aurangzeb, played false with his own old benefactor, and spoke 
to Muhammad Shuj'a as follows: “ Victory has been already 

achieved by our ai-ray, and tlie enemy’s force has been defeated. 
As cannon-balls, and rockets and ariows are raining from every 
side, it is possible that the Royal elephant might be hit; it is 
therefore advisable that your Highness should dismount from your 
elephant and mount a horse. By the good luck of your Highness, 
I would immediately capture and fetch ‘Alamgir.” Instantly as 
Shah Shuj'a mounted a horse, the aforesaid Kban sent informa¬ 
tion to ‘Alamgir, ‘Alamgir immediately adopted the ruse of 
cansing the music of victory to be struck up. And since the army 
did not find Shah Shuj'a on the elephant, news spread in the 
army about the victory of ‘Alamgir and the defeat of Shah Shuj'a. 
Shuj'a’s force fled panic-stricken, thinking that Shuj'a had been 
killed. Although Shuj'a made exertions to stop the panic and 
prevent the flight, these were in vain. Hence the adage is 
“Shuj'a lost a witining game.” The army of Aurangzeb collect¬ 
ing together, made an onslaught. When ghah Shuj'a found that 
he had lost the game, he was obliged to take to flight, and fled 
to Bengal, and fortifying the passes of Teliagadbi and Sakrigali, 
ho entrenched himself at Akbamagar (Rajmahal). ‘Alamgir 
appointed Nawab Mu'azzamKhan, Khan-i-Khanan, the Generalis¬ 
simo, to be Subadar or Viceroy of Bengal. And detaching 
twenty-two renowned noblemen, like Nawab Islam Khan. Diler 
i^an, Daud Khan, Fateh J.ang Khan, and Ihtisham Khan, etc.» 
under the command of Sultan Muhammad, to pursue Shah Shuj'a. 
Aurangzeb himself triumphant and victorious marched back to¬ 
wards the C.upital (Delhi). 

-o- 

VICEROTALTT OF NAWAB MU'AZZAM EHAN, 
KHAN-I-MANAN. 

When Nawab Mu'azzara Khan was appointed Subadar of 
Bengal, he marched towards Bengal with a large army. As 
the passes of Teliagadbi and Sakrigali had been fortified by Shah 
Shnj‘a, viewing the forcing of those defiles to be a difiicult opera¬ 
tion, with twelve thousand soldiers he swiftly marched to Bengal 
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by way of Jharkand' and the mountains. Wlien the contending 
armies approached each other, Shah Shuj'a finding it impracticable 
to tarry at Akhavnagar (Rajmahal) caused ‘Alivardi Khan, who 
was the root of all tliis mischief, to be slain, himself retired to 
Tandah, and erecting redoubts, fortified himself there. When the 
two forces approached each other, separated by the river Ganges, 
one day Sharif Khan, who was a source of mischief, and Fateh 
Jang ^Qan, getting into boats, crossed over to the northern bank, 
and they were similarly followed by others. Froiji the northern 
side of the bank, as soon as Sharif Khan landed, the soldiers of 
Shah Siuj'a gave battle. Nearly seventy persons who had reached 
the banks were killed and slaughtered. The remaining boats retired 
from the middle of the river. Sultan Shuj‘a ordered the wounded 
persons to be killed ; but Shah Neamatnllah Firuzpuri expostulat¬ 
ed. ^ah Shuj'a who had great faith in this Saint made over to 
the latter Sharif Khan together with other wounded prisoners. 
The Saint nni’sed them, and after their wounds had healed up 
sent them back to their army. But Sultan Muhammad, desiring to 
desert to his uncle, came alone to meet the latter, and receiving 
much kindness from his uncle, stayed on with him. Sultan Shnj‘a 
gave his daughter in marriage to him. Sultan Muhammad, on 
the side of Sultan Shuj‘a, fought several battles with the Imperial¬ 
ists, consisting of the Khan-i-Khanan * and Diler Khan. &c. 

I T'hB Alamgirnamah indicates that at tlie time ShSh Shnj'a had halted 
at Monghyr, fortifying the place. Then Rajah Bahroz, zamindar or Rajah of 
Kharakpur, who professed loyalty to ^ah ^nj'a, bnt in reality was a traitor 
secretly intrigued with Aurangzeb's general, Mir Jumla alios Ma‘azzam Kh an, 
and showed the latter another route across the hills to the east of Monghyr. 
In covering this route, Mir Jumla had to make a detour of several miles; and 
Shah Shnj‘a finding that he was being out-flanked, instantly sailed down on 
his war-vessels from Monghyr Fort to Eangamati and Rajmahal, and on the 
way fortified the passes of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali, which were then regard¬ 
ed as the ‘ key’ to Bengal- 

* A full account of hfs life will he found in theMaaair-ul-TJmara, Vol. Ill, 
p. 530, Pers. text. 

From it, it appears that his name was Mir Muhammad Said Mir Jnmla, 
and his titles were “ Mu’azzam Khan, Kh an-i- Kh anan Sipasalar.” He came 
from Ardastan, first served under Sultan Abdullah Qutb Shah, ruler of 
Golkondah, where he attained great eminence. Falling out with Qutb Shah, 
he joined Prince Aurangzeb who was then in the Dakhin. His great services 
were (IJ the conquest of Bijapur, (2) the extirpation of Shah Shnj'a, (3) the 
conquests of Kuch Behar and Assam. He was a statesman of great sagacity 
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At length, on finding Sultan Shuj‘a negligent and apathetic, 
Saltan Muhammad went ovei- again to the side of the Imperialists, 
and from thence to the presence of Emperor Aiirangzeb at Shah 
Jahanabad, where he was imprisoned.^ And orders were repeated 
to the Khan-i-Khanan to pursue Sultan Shnj‘a. In short, one day 
when Diler Khan, &c., crossed the river at Paglaghat, Diler 
Khan’s son, with a number of efficient men, was drowned. Sultan 
Shuj‘a with his dependants and adherents, getting into war- 
vessels which had been brought up from Jahangirnngar (Dacca), 
set out for the latter place. The Khan-i-Khanan* also followed him 
up by land. Finding it impossible to make a stand at this place 
either, Sultan Shuj‘a with a number of followers took the road to 
Assam, and from thence proceeded to Arrakan, and took shelter 
with the ruler of that tract, who was a Syed,® and in a short 
time he died there, either owing to the treachery of the ruler of 
that tract, or from natural disease. When in the period of 
anarchy under Sultan Shuj'a, Bhim Narain, Rajah of Knch 
Behar,'^ becoming daring, with a large force attacked Ghoraghat, 

and foresight, and as a general, he was matchloes in his day. (See Maasir-ul- 
Vmara, p. 555, Vol III, Pers. text). 

1 Details of Sultan Muh.ammad’s desertion to Shah Shuj'a, and his 
subsequent secession, are given in the Alamgirnamah. 

> Details of Shall ShujVs fightings and adventures are given in the 
Jlamgirnamah See notes, ante. 

* The description in the Alamgirnamah, pp. 557 to 562, shows that the 
ruler of .-Irrakan was neither a Syed nor a iliusiclnian, but a Buddhist It also 
appears from the Alamjirnumah that setting out from Tand.ih on boats, 
Saltan Shuj'a reached Dacca (Jahangirnagar) where his eldest son Zainu-d- 
dln had been from before. Zainu-d-dln h.ad arranged with the Bajah of 
Arrakan to escort Sultan Shuj'a to Arrakan, on the latter’s arrival at Dacca. 
At this time, Manuar Khan, a zamindar of Jahangirnagar, proved obstructive 
to Zainn-d-dln's plans, and so he (Manuar) was first chastised with the help 
of the Arrakanese. Starting from Dacca on boats, guarded by the .Arrakanese, 
Shuj'a passed through Dhapa (4 kos from Dacca), STripnr (12 kos north of 
Dacca), Bbalnah (which then formed the southern limit of the Mughal 
dominions in Bengal), and thence to Arrakan. One wlio cares to note names 
of old Bengal towns, may profitably read this portion of the Alamgirnamah. 

* In the Alamgirnamah (p. 676), he is called " Bim Narain, zamindar of 
Kuch Behar.” It is stated therein that hitherto he used to regularly pay 
tribute to the Emperor, but that during the chaos which arose owing to 
Emperor Shah Jahau’s illness, and owing to Shah Shnj'a march to Patna, 
in order to lay claim to the Imperial throne, Bim Narain ceased paying 
tribute, and invaded Ghoraghat or Kangpur and anhsequently Kamrup. 
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he captured a large number of the Muaalman residents, male and 
female, of that place, and with the object of conquering Kamiup, 
to which Province pertained the tracts of Hajo and Gauhati, 
and which was included in the Imperial domains, he despatched 
his minister named Sahuanath ^ with a large force. On the news 
of tills invasion, the Rajah of Assam* shewing shoit-sightedness 
sent also a large force by land and water towards Kamrnp. 
Mir Lutfullah Shii’azi, who was Faujdar of the Province of 
Kamrnp,* seeing from both sides torrents of invasion overtaking 
him, and de.spairing of relief, and being certain about the absence 
of Imperial auxiliaries, quickly got into a boat, and reached 
Jahangirnagar or Dacca, and rescued himself from the impending 
danger. And Sahuanath, not being able to cope with the 
Assamese, acting up to the saying : “ To return is better,” retired 
to his own country. The Assamese, without contest, conquered 
the province of Kamrnp, swept it with the broom of plunder, 
carried by force to their own country all and everything, including 
the moveable and immoveable effects of the people, pulled down the 
edifices, left no trace of fertility, and reduced the whole 
province to one plain, level ground. As Sultan Shuj‘a was occu¬ 
pied with his own affairs, the infidels of Assam finding an 
opportunity conqueiedthe environs of mauza Kadi Bari, which 
is five stages from Jahangirnagar, and placing a garrison at the 
village of Tabsilah near Kadibari, raised the standard of daring 
and insurrection. Consequently, when the Khan-i-Khanan reached 
Jahangirnagar, after devoting himself for some time to ad¬ 
ministrative business, he collected war-vessels and artillery and 
other armaments, and leaving Ihtisham Khan to pi’otect Jahan¬ 
girnagar (Dacca) and its environs, and appointing Rai Bhogati 
Das Shujai to charge of financial and internal affiiiis, in the 4th 


Aceoriiing to the Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangiri (p 110), Laohmi Niirain, “ zamindar 
of Kuch Behar” also used to pay homage and tribute to Emperor Jahangir. 

1 In Alamgirnumah (p. 678), “ Bholanath.” 

* His name was Ji dhaj Singh. {Alamgii namah, p 678). 

* See Alamagirnamah, a contemporary record, p. 678. Lutfullah Shirazi, 
the Faujdar of Kamrnp, retired on war-boats from Kamrnp to Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca). The Koch also withdrew, on finding that the Assamese had in¬ 
vaded Kamrnp. The Assamese advanced up to Karibari which is five manzal 
from Dacca, and established a military out-post at Mast Salah, close to Kari¬ 
bari. (See Alamgirnamah, p. 679). 


./ 



year i of Emperor Aarangzeb’s accession, con’esponding to 1072 
A.H., he set out on an expedition towards the conquest of the 
Kingdoms of Knch Behar and Assam, sending forward by the river- 
route, artillery, <feo., and himself pushing on by land with a force 
of twenty thousand efficient cavalry and numerous infantry, vid 
a hill which was frontier of the Imperial dominions. In a short 
time, he subdued the Kingdom of Kach Behar up to Gauhati. 
After this, he pushed on with his forces to conquer Assam. In 
the meanwhile, the Emperor’s order came, directing him to 
march to Arrakan, in order to rescue the children and ladies of 
the household of Shah Shuj'a from distress and from imprison¬ 
ment at the hands of the Arrakanese, and to send them up to the 
Imperial presence. The Khan in reply to the Impei-ial order, 
represented that the Imperial troops were busy in fighting 
to conquer the provinces of Kuch Behar and Assam, and that to 
march to Arrakan, without accomplishing the conquest of the 
aforesaid two provinces, was opposed to expediency, and that 
he would postpone the expedition to Airakan to next year, 
and that this year, he would set about subjugating the 

I The^an-i-^auan (Mnniaam Khan) set out from Khizapor (which ha? 
been identified to be a place close to Narainganj) with war-vesaels, on l7th 
Babial-Awwal 1072 A.H., for the conquest of Knch Behar, leaving Mnkhalis. 
Khan as Governor of Akbarnngar (Rajmahnl) .and Ibtisham Khan as Gover¬ 
nor of Jahangimagar (Dacca) and Bhagoti Dass as Diwan under the latter, 
and reached Baritollah, the Imperial frontier ont-post. The Alamgirnamah 

mentions that at the time three land-rontes lay to Knch Behar:_(I) vid 

the Murang! (2) tnd the Doars, (3) vid Ghoraghat or Eangpur. The IThan-i. 
Khanan sent out scouts to ascertain which route was the best, and then chose 
the Ghoraghat route, by which he pushed on with his forces by land, sending 
out another force by tlie river on war-vessels, the two forces to give cover to 
each other, and to cover equal distance each day. (See Alamgirnamah, 
p. 683, for a fall description of this expedition to Knch Behar and Assam). 
The war-vessels passed through a river which joins Ghoraghat with the 
Brahmaputra, and the Imperialists reached Knch Behar town. The Rajah 
(Bim Xarain) fied to Bhutan, bis minister Bholanath fled to the Mnrang, and 
the Imperialists stormed Kuch Behar town, and named it Alamgirnagar. Syed 
Sadiq, Sadr or Chief Justice of Bengal, shouted ont the Azan from the terrace 
of the Bajah’s palace; the Rajah’s son Bisbannath embraced Islam, and Is- 
fandyar Beg (who received the title of lafandyar Khan) was left by the 
Khan-i-Khnuan as Panjdar of Kuch Behar, with Qazi Samu (who was former¬ 
ly Shah Shnj’a’s officer) as Diwan of Kuch Behar. (See p. 694, Alamgirnamah, 
Pers. text). '' 
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provinces of Kucli Beliar and Assam. After this, on the 27th 
Jamadialsani of the aforesciid year, marching from Gauhati, he 
entered Assam. Figliting by water and by land, he pushed 
through the jungles, mountains and rivers. And wherever 
he went he established a garrison. Storming the citadel and 
palace of the Rajah of tliat country after much fighting, he 
gained much booty. After successive battles,^ the hapless 
Assammese, being routed, fled and escaped to the hills of 
Bhutan, and the whole of Assam whs conquered. At length, 
the Rajah of Assam drawing the reiu of submission to the neck, 
and wearing the ring of obedience on the ear, deputed a trust¬ 
worthy envoy to wait on the Khan-i-2janan with gifts and 
presents, and agreed to pay tribute to the Emperor, and also 
sent his own daughter with goods, rare silk-stulfs, elephants 
and other rarities in charge of Badli Phukan, for Emperor 
Aurangzeb. The aforesaid Phukan, with all the presents, reach¬ 
ing the outskirts of the city of Dacca, encamt^ed and prepared 

I After conquering Koch Behar, the Khan-i-Khanan (Mnazznm Khaiil. 
proceeded to the banks of the Brahmaputra, with his military and naval forces, 
and passed throagh Bangamati. Diler Khan commanded the van, whilst 
Mir Murtaaaa was in charge of the artillery. The Khan.i.^anan occupied 
Jogikhapa, and appointed Ataullah to be Faujdar of that place, and then 
occupying Sirighat, stormed Gauhati, and appointed Mahammad Beg to be 
Fanjdar of Gauhati. After halting at Gauhati for some time, the ^Sii-i- 
Khauan marched out, when the Rajahs of Darang (named Makrnpanj) and of 
Daromariah offered tribute and submitted. The Khin-i-Khanau then stormed 
the fort of Jamdhara, appointed Syed Uirzai Sahzwari (together with Syed 
Tatar and Rajah Kishin Singh) to bo Thauadar of Jamdhara, and appointed 
Syed Nasir-ud-din Khan (together with other Imperial officers) to bo Thanadar 
or commandant of Kilabari, captured 400 Assamese war-vessels with numerous 
gnns and armaments and stores, occupied Solagadba, Lakhokadh, Diwalgaon, 
Kajpur, and Kargon or Gargaon, the capital of Assam, captured 208 batter¬ 
ing guns, 100 elephants, and 3 lacs of specie in gold and silver, 675 other 
gnns, 1,000 war-vessels, with other armaments and stores. (See description 
of Gargaon, the old Assam capital, in p. 728, Alamgirnamah). When the rains 
set in, the Khan-i-Khanan encamped at Mathnrapnr, which was a high place, 
about 3 kroh distant from Gargaon, leaving Mir Mnrtazza with Rajah Amar 
Singh and others in charge of Gargaon, and appointing Syed Ulnhammad as 
Diwan, and Muhammad ’Abid to conffscate the effects of the Rajah who had 
fled to the hills of Kamrup, and Meana Khan in charge of Salpani, and 
Ghazi Kh an in charge of Dewpani, and Jallal to protect the banks of the 
Dhank river. The whole of Dakhinkul and portions of Uttarkul were sub¬ 
dued by the Imperialists (p. 736, Alamijiinamah). 

29 
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to set out for tbe Imperial capital. In that the sorcery of the 
Assamese is well known, the Khan-i-Khanan was affected by their 
sorcery. For some time he was laid np with pains on the liver 
and heart; daily these increased, and pointed to a fatal termina¬ 
tion. Although he got himself ti-eated, no beneficial effect was 
perceptible. He was, therefore, obliged to leave behind Mir 
Murtaza and other commanders. Leaving garrisons at every 
strategic point, he proceeded to a hill, and from thence, owing to 
his illness increasing, he set out • on a barge for Jahangimagar 
(Dacca). At a distance of two AroA from Khizrpnr, on the 2nd 
of the month of Ramzan 1073 A.H., corresponding to the 5th 
year of Emperor Anrangzeb’s accession, he died on board the 
vessel.* Subsequently, the garrisons of the outposts evacuated 
their outlying posts, but the Rajah’s daughter stayed behind 
■with the tribute, as the Rajah refused to take her back into his 
household. 

I After the rains set in, the Rajah of Assam with his army came down 
from the hills of Kamrnp, and gave some trouble to the Imperialists, who 
suffered also from ague and diarrhcea. At length, the Rajah sued for peace, 
and the Oan-i-Khanaii, who had fallen ill, granted it on the following terms 
(Alamgirnamah, p. 808):— 

1. That the Rajah should send his sister and a daughter of Bajah Patam 
together with 20,000 tolas of gold, and 20,000 tolas of silver, and 20 elephants 
by way of tribute, besides 15 elephants for the Khiin-i-Khauan, and 5 elephants 
for Diler Khan. 

2. That in course of next 12 months, the Rajah of Assam should send 3 
lak tola of silver aud 90 elephants to the Emperor, and that every year 
he should send 20 elephants to the Emperor, and that till the payment 
of the indemnity, 4 leading Assamese noblemen should be given as 
hostages. 

3. That Darang (in the Uttarkul) and Biltali and Domariah (in the 
Dakhinkul) should be subject to the Emperor, and that in the Dakhinkul, the 
delimitation line between Assam and the Imperial dominions should be the 
river Kalang, and in the Uttarkul it should be Alibarari. Bahmat Banu, a 
daughter of the Assam Rajah, was given in marriage to Prince Muhammad 
Azam, her dower being one lak and Bs. 80,000. (See Maasir-i-Alamairi 
p. 73). 

* See Alamgirnamah, p. 812. He was Viceroy of Bengal from 1658 to 
1663. He died near Dacca in 30th March, 1663. In 1661, he had threatened 
to expel the English merchants from Hughli.—These, however, prudently 
submitted and were pardoned, on their tendering an apology through their 
Hughli agent. Trivisa, on their agreeing to pay Bs. 3,000 annually. See 
Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. II, p. 35. 
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' ^ICEROYALTY OF NAWAB AMIR-UL UMARA 
SHAISTA khan) 


After the Khan-i-Kianan’s death, the office of Sabadar of 
Bengal being' conferred on Amir-ul-Umai-a Shaista Khan, the 
latter arrived in Bengal. For some years devoting himself to 
administrative work, he administered justice and promoted the 
welfare of the people. Bestowing grants of villages and lands on 
widows of nobles and others in straitened circumstances, he 
made them well-off. Spies informed the Emperor, whereon 
Shaista Sian * himself went to the latter and explained the 
true state of things. As the alleged dissipation of the Imperial 
revenue was unfounded, he was re-invested with the Khellat 
of appointment, and sent back to Bengal.* But as the Khan was 


1 Shaista Khan was a son of Eminu-d-danlah Asaf Khan, and a brother 
of Mnmtaz Mahal, wife of Shah Jahan. His name was Mirza Abu Talib, 
and his titles were “ Amir-ul-Umara Shaista Khan.” In the reign of Shah- 
jahan, he became a Panjhazari and Nazim of Balaghat in the Dakhin, and 
snbseqaently Sabadar of Behar and Patna, when he invaded Palaon (Palamn) 
and subdued Partab, Zamindar of Palaon (Palamn). He then became Snba- 
dar of Mai wall and Gujrat and snbseqaently Viceroy of all the Subahs of the 
Dakhin. He rendered good services to Anrangzeb in the latter’s fightings with 
Dara Shekoh and Salaiman Shekoh. On the death of Mir Jnmla, he became 
Viceroy of Bengal in 1664 A.C. He chastised thoroughly the Mag pirates who 
harried the coasts of Bengal, and wrested from them (chiefly through the exer¬ 
tions of his own son, Bazarg Uraed Khan) the fort of Chittagong, and named it 
Islamabad (Alamgirnamah, p. 940). He subsequently became a Hafthazari and 
Viceroy of Agra, where he died in 1105 A.H. He was held in high esteem by 
Emperor Aurangzeb, who lavished on him high privileges and semi-regal 
honours. With all his greatness, Shaista Khan was meek and humble, courteous 
and affable, just and liberal, br.ave, noble, and enlightened. He established 
mosques with madrassas, rest-houses, bridges, and roads throughout India, and 
his charities were wide. He was married to a daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan, 
son of Abdur Hahim Khan Khanan. He forms a prominent figure in connection 
with the early commercial enterprises of the English East India Company. 
(See Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Bongaly Vol. l,pp. 48—99 and 111, 
and Hunter’s “ History of British India,” Vol. 2, pp. 238—266). Nawab ^aista 
Khan’s Viceroyalty in Bengal forms a brilliant chapter in the Mn^al annals 
of Bengal, as during it many useful public works, such as serais, bridges, and 
roads were constructed, and the economic and agricultural condition of the 
people attained an unique degree of prosperity, in that a maund of rice sold 
in the bazar for two annas only (See Maasir-i-Alarngbt, pp, 167 and 368, and 
Maasir'-ul-umara, Vol. 2, p. 690). 

* ^aista Kh an was Aurangzeb’s Viceroy of Bengal for a quarter of a 
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Tiot ilesirous of staying in tin's Province, he used constsntljr 
to write letters to the Empei’or, requesting permission to kiss 
the Royal feet, and begging deputation of some other officer to 
assume the office of Subadar of this Province. At tir.st liis resig¬ 
nation was not accepted; but at lengtli,|owing to Shaista Khan’s 
importunities, the Nizamat was bestowed on Nawab Ibrahim Khan, 
a son of ‘Alimardati Khan Yar Ofadar. Traces of the beneficent 
administration of the Nawab Ainir-ul-umara are known not only 
in Bengal, but throughout Hindustan. One is this, that during his 
Ni^mat the cheapness of food-grains was so great that for a 
dSmrt,^ one seer of rice could be purcha.scd in the market. At 
tEe time of his return to the capital Shahjahanabad (Delhi), he 
! caused the following inscription to be engraved on the western gate 
j of Jahangirnagar (Dacca): “ Let him only open this gate that can 
j shew the selling rate of rice as cheap as this.” From his time on- 
, ward till the regime of Nawab Shujaud-din Muhammad Khan, this 
^ gate remained closed. In the period of the Viceroyalty of Nawab 
Sarfaraz !^an, the gate was again opened, as will be mentioned 
hereafter^ The Katrah and other buildings of the ‘Amir-ul-uraara * 
up to this day exist in Jahangirnagar (Dacca).”® 






century with a short break, that is, from 1664 to 1680 A.C. He died in 11694 
in his 93rd lunar year. For his parwana of pardon to the English in 1687, 
see Hunter’s History Vol. 2, p. 260, f.n. 

t A dam was equal to the fortieth part of the rupee, and a dnmri was 
equal to one-eighth part of a dam (See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 31), that 
is, 320 damris made up one rupee. Therefore, during Shaista Khan’s 
Viceroyalty in Bengal, for one rupee 8 mannds of rice could be had, in other 
words, the price, per maund, of rice was two annas only. 

S The Maasir-i-Alamgiri (p. 368) is highly eulogistic in praise of Nawab 

_ ta Kh an. It says that he established numerous caravanserais and 

erected numerous bridges throughout India. His great achievements in 
Bengal were (1) the Conquest of Chittagong which was named by him Islama¬ 
bad (for details see Alarngirnamah, p. 940); (2) the extirpation of the Mag 
pirates; (3) the improvement of the economic and agricultural condition of 
Bengal; and (4) construction of numerous useful public works. (8ee also 
Uaasir-ul umnra, p. 690, Vol. Ilj. During bis Vioeroyalty, Duldan Namjal, 
Bajah of Tibat (through the exertions of Saif Khan Subadar of Kashmir, 
Murad Khan, zamindar of Tibat-i- Kh nrd, and Muhammad Shaft envoy) 
submitted to Aurangzeb (pp. 921-922, Alamgirnamahy\ 

8 It is stange that the author of the Riyaz in his^ account of the Vice- 
royalty of Nawab .Shaista Khan should have omitted all mention of the 
Nawab’s greatest milit.iry achievements in Bengal, iiz., the chastisement of 
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VrCEROYALTT OF NAWAB IBRAHIM MAN.' 

Nawab Ibraliim Khan on being invested with the KhTllat of 
the Nizatnat of the Subah of Bengal, awived at Jahangiruagar 

the Mng and Portuguese pirates and tlie re-conquest of Chittagong. I there¬ 
fore translate freely the following contemporary account from the Alanigir- 
namah (Pers. text, p. 943) :— 

As the Mags emerging from Arrakan on war-vessels (Xawarah) and 
taking advantage of the struggle for supremacy between Anrangzob and Shah 
Shnj'a, harried the coasts of Bengal, Emperor Aurangzeb sent out orders 
to his Bengal Viceroy, Nawab Shaista Khan, to bake immediate steps fi>r 
chastising the Mags. With this object in view, Nawab Shaista Khan first 
took steps to guard and fortify his southern frontier out-posts. He appoint¬ 
ed an Afghan named Said with 500 rocketeers and musketeers to charge of the 
Noakhali out-post, Muhammad Sharif, Faujdar of Hnghli, with 500 rocketeers, 
1,000 infantry and 20 guns to defend the out-post of Sankram-Kadah, 
and set Muhammad Beg Abakagh and Abul Hassan with the Imperial 
war-vessels which lay at Siripur to patrol the river. From Siripiir to 
’Alaragirnagar covering a distance of twenty-one kroh, an embanked road so 
that it might not be flooded during the rains was also constructed under the 
Nawab’s order, for military purposes. The Nawab then ordered Abul Hassan 
to bring round Dilawar, zamindar of Sandip, or to punish him, as the latter 
secretly sided with the Mags. Abfil Hassan attacked Sandip and fought with 
Dilawar, who being hit by an arrow fled to the jungles. Meanwhile, the 
Arr ikanese fleet came up to Sandip to render assistance to Dilaw.sr. Abfd 
Hassan prepared to assault the Arrakanese fleet, which withdrew, and then 
Abul Hasan, not pursuing it, retired to No.ikhali. Nawab Shaista Kh iin. 
oil hearing of this, sent another fleet consisting of 1,500 gunners and 400 
cavalry, commanded by Ibn-i-Husain, Superintendent of the Nawarah (Fleet), 

t Ibrahim Khan was the eldest son of Aniir-ul-Omara ‘Ali Mardan Kh an. 
On his father’s de.ith, he was made a Chnhar hazari, and subsequently a 
PanjhazaH. He became Subadar of Kashmir, of Labor, of Behar, and of 
Bengal in quick succession. His sons were Zab-irdast Khan (who chastised 
the rebel Afghan. Bahim Khan) and Yaqub Khan (who became Subadar of 
Labor). He was recalled from Bengal in 1109 A H. (in the 41st year of 
Anrangzeb’s reign), when Shahzadah Muhammad Azim, alias Azimn-sh-Shan. 
was appointed in his place. (See Maasir-i-Alamgiri, pp. 71, 163, and 387, aud 
Maasir-ul-umara, Vol. I, p. 295). The English merchants styled him “the 
most famously just and good nabob” (see Wilson’s Early Annals of the 
English in Bengal, Vol. I, p. 124), .as he allowed them to return from Madras 
and finally settle at Sutanuti (future Calcutta) in the first year of his 
Viceroyalty (1690), after Emperor Aurangzeb had that year granted a 
‘general pardon’ to the English merchants, on their making a most humble 
submissive petition, and on their ‘promising to pay a fine of Ks. 150,000’’ 
(See Hunter’s India, V'ol. 2, pp. 265-266). 
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(Dacca) and devoted himself to administrative affairs. He nn- 
fnrled to the oppressed the gates of justice and clemency, and did 

Jamal Khan, Serandaz ^han, Qaramal Khan and Muhammad Beg, to re¬ 
inforce Abut Haasan, to co-operate with the latter and occupy SandTp 
(Sondip), and to extirpate its zamindar, Dilawar. Ibn-i-Husain with this 
re-inforcement moved np to Noakhali, which is in front of Saudip, and 
halted there with Mnhammad Beg, in order to blockade the passage of the 
Arrakanese fleet. Abiil Hassan with others then attacked Sandip, wounded 
and captured Sharif, son of Dilawar, and captured also, after severe fighting, 
Dilawar with his followers, and sent them prisoners to Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca) in charge of Manu.ar, zamindar of Jaliangirnag.ar, and snbdned 
SandTp. Nawab Shaista Khan, on getting news of the conquest of SandTp, 
appointed Abdul Karim, brother of Ra-shld Khan, to the charge of S.andip, 
with 200 cavalry and 1,000 infantry. The Peringis (Portuguese) were at this 
time siding with the Arrakanese, so Nawab Shaista Khan first took steps 
to detach the Peringis, and for this purpose sent out letters to some of the 
leading Peringis. Some of these letters falling into the hands of Karam 
Kibri, a Mag, who with a fleet was in the environs of Sandip, the latter com¬ 
municated it to the Rajah of Arrakan, who lost confidence in the Peringis, 
and ordered that the Peringis should be deported from Chittagong to Arrakan. 
The Peringis of Chittagong getting scent of this set fire to many of the 
Arrakanese fleet, and fled to Noakhali in the Mughal dominions. Farhad 
Khan. Commandant of Bhalnah ont-post, kept some Peringis with himself, 
and sent their leaders to Nawab Shaista Oan to Dacca (Jahangirnagar). 
The latter treated them generonsly. The Nawab then sent out an expedition 
to Chittagong in charge of his son, Bnzurg tJraed Khan, oflkhtifas Khan 
Barha, Sab.al Singh Sinsudiah, Mianah Khan. Karan Khaji, with 2,000 cavalry. 
Orders were sent out to Farhad ]^an, Thanadar of Bhalnah, to move up with 
Ibn-i-Bfusain and Manu.ar zamindar, with the fleet, and to Mir Murtaza, 
Superintendent of Artillery, to join Farhad Khan and to cover the latter’s 
front. Captain Moore, Chief of the Portuguese in Chittagong, with his fleet 
was directed to render loyal services. Kam.al, son of the former Rajah of 
Arrakan, who h.ad taken shelter in Dacca in the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan, 
was also directed to go with Mir Murtaza, and to send conciliatory messages to 
the Mag Commander of Chittagong. Farhad Khan and Mir Murtaza proceeded 
by the land route, whilst Ibn-i-Hnsain, Muhammad Beg, and Manuar proceed¬ 
ed by the river route. These reached (setting out from Noakhali) Thana 
Jagdiah, on 16th Rajab ; on the 18th Rajab, Farhad ^an with his followers 
crossed Finny river (Phani), and on the 24th Rajab reached near a tank, 
which was one day’s distance from Chittagong, and then waited for 
the General-in-Chief, Buzurg Umed ^an. The latter on 21st Rajab crossed 
Finny river, and on 2oth Rajab reached a point which was 10 hroh distant 
from Chittagong, and 8 kroh from Farhad Khan’s encampment. The 
Imperial fleet halted at Domariah village, which was 20 kroh from Buzurg 
Dmed Kh an s encampment. On 27tb Rajab, two naval engagements were 
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nofc allow an ant to be oppressed. As Kmperor Aurangzeb was 
engrossed in fighting for twelve years in the Dakhin with 
Abnl Hasan • alias Tana Shah, the Rnler of that Province, and 
with Siva and Sambha * Mahrattas, rebellions zamindnrs of 
Sattara, &c., disturbances ® broke out in several parts of the Empii e 
owing to the Emperor’s proti-acted absence from his capital. 
In the Subah of Bengal, in the district of Bardwan, Subha 
Singh, zamindar of Cliitwah * and Bardah, revolted, whilst 
Rahim Khan the cut-nosed, who was leader of the A fgh ans, 
joined the former with a contingent of Afghans. Kishan Ramr 
zamindar of Bardwan,® who smarted under the former’s oppressions’ 
advanced with his force to encounter him, and was killed. And 
the latter’s wives and children, together with all his effects and 

fought, in which the A rrakaneae were defeated. The Arrakanese fleet then 
moved np to the Karanphnli river. Under orders of Bnznrg Umed Mir 

Mnrtaza cutting down the jungles, and laying down a road, moved np by land 
to near the Karanphnli, to re-inforce the Imperial fleet, Bnznrg Umed Khan 
himself similarly moving up. A severe naval engagement took place in the 
Karanphnli river, in which the Mags were crushingly defeated, and Bnznrg 
Umed ^an stormed Chittagong fort, captured the Arrakanese fleet, and 
subdued the whole tract of Chittagong, and 132 Arrakanese war-vessels, with 
guns, armaments and elephants, were captured. Emperor Aurangzeb ordered 
Chittagong to be named Islamabad, and conferred gifts on Nawab Shaista 
Kh an, and raised his son Buzurg Umed Kh an to the rank of Hazar-o-Pansadi, 
and Farhad Khan to the rank of Hazar-o-Pansadi, and conferred on Mir 
Murtaza the title of ‘ Majahid Khan.’ and on Ibn-i-Husain the title of 
MuzaSar Khan, and raised Mannar zamindar to the rank of Hazar-o-Pansadi. 
This conquest of Chittagong took place in the 8tb year of Aurangzeb’s reign. 
See Alamgirnamah, p. 956. 

I See pp. 259, 144, 143, 244, 245, 269, 285, and 309, Maasir-i-Alam- 
giri, 

* See pp. 142, 211, 319, 333, 308, Maasir-i-Alamgiri. 

® The text does not narrate another distarbiiuce that had previously 
broken out on the Assam frontier. The Assamese bad attacked the Imperial 
garrison at Gauhati, and killed its Faujdar, named Syed Firnz ^an. 
For the purpose of chastising the Assamese, an Imperial expeditionary force 
was sent out by Aurangzeb to Assam {Maasir-i-Alamgiri, p. 64). 

* Chitwa or Chatwah is mentioned in the Ain-i-Aibari (see Jari-et’s Tr. Vol. 
2, p. 141) as a parganaor mahal under Sarkar Madaraa. I have failed to trace 
Bardha, which may be a misprint in the text for Balgarhi, another mahal 
under the same Sarkar, or for Bharkondah (var. Bhargodha), a mahal under 
Sarkar Sharifabad (see Ain, Vol. 2, p. 139). 

® Bardwan appears in the Ain (Vol. 2, p. 139) as a mahal under Sarkar 
Sharifabad. 
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treasures, were captured, and liis son, Jagat Rjii, taking to his 
heels, fled to Jaliangirnagar (Dacca), which was the Viceregal 
capital of Bengal. On hearing of this, Nuru-l-Iah Khan.* 
Faujdar^ of the Chaklah of Jasar (Jessore), Hugh, Bardwan, and 
Mednipur, who was very opulent and had commercial business, 
and who also held the dignity of a Sehhazari, marched out from 
Jasar ® in order to cliastise and subdue the rebels. From the din 
of the enemy’s march, considering himself unable to stand the 
onset, he retired to the fort of Hugli, and sought for help 
from the Christian Dutch of Qhuchrah (Chinsnrah). The enemy, 
on getting news of Nurullah’s cowardice, promptly set to besiege 
the fort, and after skirmishes reduced the garrison to straits. 
And that coward, acting on Shaikh S'adi’s couplet: 

“ When you cannot vanquish the enemy by your might. 

You ought to close the gate of disturbance, with largesses,” 

throwing away his treasures and effects, considered it lucky to save 
his own life. With a nose and two ears, clad in a rag, he came 
out of the fort; and the fort of Hugli, together with all his 
effects and property fell into the enemy’s hands. From the 
occurrence of this disaster there was a universal commotion. 
The leading gentry and nobility of the town and suburbs, and 
the merchants and residents of the environs, together with 
tlieir effects, took refuge in Chuchrah (Chinsurab), which was a 
place of security. The Dutch leaders sailed up to the foot of 
the fort with two ships loaded with soldiers and armaments, 
and by a shower of cannon-balls, they battered the buildings 
of the fort, and flooded the harvest of uumeious lives with the 
tori’ent of destruction. Snbha Singh, not arranging terms of 
peace, fled to Satgaon, close to Hugli, and there, too, not finding 

1 This I^orullah Khan appears to have been sabsequently promoted by 
Aurangzeb to the post of Deputy Subadar of Orissa (See Uaasir-t-Alamgiri, 
p. 169). 

S Ain, II, says : “ In the same way that His Majesty (Emperor Akbar), 

for the prosperity of tlie Empire, has appointed a Commander of the forces 
for each Province, so by his rectitude of judgment, &c , . . . he apportions se¬ 
veral pargannahs to the care of one of his trusty, just and disinterested ser¬ 
vants, called a Paujdar.” (See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 2, p. 40). 

8 Apparently, Jessore or Jasar at the time formed the head-quarters 
station of the Mughal Paujdar of the Chaklah or Division, including Jessore, 
Hughli, Bardwan, and Mednipur districts. 
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it practicable to tarry, retii'ed to Bardwan, and under the lead 
of Ba^im K^an marched thence with his rabble towards Nadia 
and Mur^idabad, which was then called Maj^sasabad. Amongst 
the women and children of the slain Ki^an Bam that were 
captives in the oppressive grip of Snbha Singh, the former’s daughter 
was adorned with the ornaments of beauty and elegance and of 
chastity and modesty. That wretch of a villain (Subha Singh) 
plotted to stain the hem of the maiden’s chastity with the filth 
of defilement. As fate would have it, that dog of a night wanted to 
pounce on that maiden,* and through seduction of Satan, it stretched 
out its hand towards her. That lion-like maiden with the swiftness 
of the wink of blood-shedding eyes, by means of a sharp knife 
which she secreted with herself for such an occasion, cut him up 
from below the navel to the belly, and with the same sharp knife 
cut asunder the thread of her own life. When this world-con¬ 
suming fire was extinguished, another arose in the person of 
that villain’s brother, by the name of Hiraat Singh. The 
latter also resolved to set the world on fire, and attempted to 
plunder and pillage the Imperial domains. And Bahirn Khan, 
owing to the strength of his rabble and clan, styled himself 
Bahim Shah. Placing crookedly on the head of pride the cap 
of vanity, and collecting a large number of low and ignorant 
hadmashes, he redoubled the flame of insurrection,* so that from 
Bardwan to Akbarnagar (Bajmahal) on the west of the 
Ganges, half the Province of Bengal was harried by him. And 
whoever amongst the Imperial adherents refused to submit to him 
was punished and tortured. Amongst them, in the environs of 
Murshidabad, there lived an Imperial officer, named Neamat 
Khan, with his family and dependants. When he refused to 
join Ba^^im Shah the latter, thirsty for his blood, ordered his 
head to be brought. Seeing the measure of his life full to the 
brim, Neamat Khan prepared to drink out of the cup of martyr¬ 
dom, and advanced to the field. Tauhar Khan, his nephew, who 
was as brave as his name implied, spurring on his charger, made a 
brave onset. At length the forces of the enemy hemmed him in, 
and from every side attacked him, so that he drank the syrup of 
martyrdom, and his comi’ades, one after another, were levelled 

1 Literally, “ Chinese deer.” 

S This opportunity was utilised by the English for fortifying their new 
settlement in Calcutta—See Wilson’s Annal?, Vol. II, p. It7. 
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round him on the bed of annihilation. Neamat Khan, on aee- 
ing this, without cuirass and armour, tying a sword to his 
nnlined garment, mounted a swift charger, cut through the right 
and left wings of the enemy’s force, and, dashing np to the centre, 
inflicted a cut on the head of Rahim Shah. As fate would have 
it, Neamat’s sword striking against the latter’s helmet broke. 
From ferocity of disappointed rage, putting his grip on Rahim’s 
face and seizing his waist with the hand, by sheer strength, 
I^eamat dismounted Rahim from his horse and threw him on the 
ground. With great agility then springing from his own horse, 
Neamat sat on the top of Rahim’s chest, and drawing a dagger 
from his waist struck him on the throat. Accidentally, the 
dagger got entwined in the link of the cuirass of Ra^im and did 
not penetrate through to his throat. Meanwhile, the adherents 
of Rahim Shah coming up wounded Neamat Khan, by inflicting 
cuts on him witli swords and spears, so that he was disabled, and 
dragging him down from his saddle, they threw him down 
on the ground. Rahim Shah, recovering life in a way a second 
time, remained unhurt and unscathed. And they carried Neamat 
Khan to a tent, with his flickering life, in a state of fainting. 
From excessive thirst, he opened his eyes to signal for water. 
When the men of Rahim Shah brought a cup of water, his feel¬ 
ings revolted against his drinking it ont of their hands, and thus 
with a parched lip he quaffed the goblet of martyrdom. The 
zamindars of the environs and the news-messengers, in succession, 
carried this woful news to Nawab Ibrahim Khan, to Jahangir- 
nagar (Dacca). The Nawab, to whom the following couplet is 
applicable :— 

“ Although possessed of the strength of a lion, 

In seeking vengeance, he was flabby like a soft sword ” 

owing to pusillanimity, said : “ War causes the spilling of blood 
of God’s creatures ; what necessity is there that the blood of people 
on both sides should be shed ? ” And when from messages and 
news-letters, the gist of this disaster reached the Emperor in 
the Dakhin, an Imperial order was despatched to Zabardast Kh an, 
son of Ibrahim !Qan, conferring on him the office of Faujdar 

I Apparently, Zabardast Khan was appointed to the office of Faujdar 



of the chdklahas of Bardvran, Mednipur, etc., insisting on the 
chastisement of the miscreant enemy, and directing the Nazims 
and Fanjdars of the Snbahs of Ondh and Allahabad and Behar, 
that, wherever they might get trace of the enemy, they should 
capture him with his women and children. It was also proclaimed 
that whoever would desert the enemy should be granted security 
of life, and whoever would join the enemy and thereby draw the 
paint of infamy on the face, should have his family extirpated. And 
so it came to pass. Shortly after, the Subahdari of Bengal and 
Behar was conferred on Prince ‘Azimn-8h-§han, who was ordered 
to proceed to Bengal with a number of the Imperial ofBcers.^ The 
noble ^^an, named Zabardast Shan, on the very receipt of the 
Imperial order, fitting out a fieet of war-vessels armed with 
artillery, sailed up from Jahangimagar (Dacca) with a numerous 
force, and spurred on the charger of war. Bahim Shah, on hear¬ 
ing news of the approaeh of the Imperial army of vengeance, 
swiftly marched to the banks of the Ganges, with a large army, 
consisting of infantry and cavalry. Zabardast !Qian, mooring his 
war-vessels alongside the river-bank, quickly entrenched himself 
in front of the enemy’s force, arrayed his troops for battle, and 
placed in front of the entrenchment of those Gog-like people the 
projecting parts of waggons, in the shape of Alexander’s wall. 
On the next day, advancing from his entrenchment, he aiTaypd 
his troops, posting armed heroes and warriors in the right and left 
"wings, in the centre, in the van, and in the rear. Placing the 
artillery in front, he advanced like the wave of the sea, and struck 
the kettledrum of war. When the din of call to battle resounded 
in the ear of Bahim Shah, the latter became perturbed, but moved 
with his intrepid Af gh an soldiers to encounter the Imperialists. 
Prom the side of the Imperialists, Zabardast !^an ordered the 
artillery to be brought into action, and directed the discharge of 
muskets and war-rockets. The gunners and musketeers and 
rocketeers did not slacken their fire, whilst gallant combatants 
charged with their swords, and worked havoc in the enemy’s 
ranks. 

of the ehaklahs of Jasar, Hagli, Bardwan and Mednipur, in the place of 
Nurullah Khnn . who was apparently recalled for his pusillanimity. 

1 It would appear, like Nurullah, Nawab Ibrahim ^^an was also recalled 
promptly for exhibition of pusillanimity. The latter was a bookworm and a 
man of peace. 
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They charged with their spears and swords, 

And shed profuse blood on that battle-field.* [the infantry, 
From the smoke of gun-waggons and from the dust raised by 
The eartli up to the sky became pitchy dark. 

From profuse spilling of blood on that battle-field. 

One roaiing sea of crimson was spread. 

Tlie heads of warriors looked like ripples therein. 

Their corpses swam like fish therein. 

After terrible carnage, the cowardly Afghans took to their 
heels and Rahim Shah retreated from the field. Zabardast 
£han, who was strong and agile, became triumphant, and striking 
blows after blows, drove the Af gh ans like cattle to their tents. 
For three full hours the fire of warfare continued to blaze. Towards 
sun-down, owing to the excessive sultriness of the wind, and 
owing to terrible exertion and fatigue, the cavalry had to give up the 
chase. So the victors withdrew their hands from the work of blazing 
the fire of warfare and encamped on the battle-field, and set about 
washing, and burying the dead, and nursing and dressing the 
wounded. They passed the night in alertness and watchfulness, 
posting advance-guards and night-patrols. Next morning when 
the King of the East,* riding on a blue charger * and suspending 
the dagger of rays, advanced on the plain of the celestial sphere, 
the darkness of the hosts of night and the troops of stars became 
effaced, nay extinguished, by its one onset; and again triumphantly 
seeking vengeance, the victors set about setting their forces in 
battle-array. On the approach of the two armies, they charged 
with their spears, swords, and daggers. The Imperialists tying the 
girdle of devotion and self-sacrifice to the waist of their lives, 
engaged in killing the insurgents, and piled up a heap from the 
slain. And after two hours’ fighting the Afghan force was once 
again shattered. Rahim Shah, stooping to the disgrace of flight, 
fled, and in a hapless state took the route to Murshidabad. 
Zabardast !^an to a distance of one farsakh. rpde forward, beat 
and chased the enemy, captured and slew a large number of the 
rebels, and capturing their treasures, effects, armaments and horses, 

1 This battle was fought near Bhagwangalah—See Stewart’s Bengal and 
Wilson’s Annals, Vol. I, p. 149. 

* That is, the sun. 

* That is, the sky. 
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triamphantly retarned to his own camp. He then made a gift of 
the booty to the soldiers, according to their rank, and did not 
spare himself in winning their hearts. For three days he halted 
there, and looked after the nursing of the wounded. For the pur¬ 
pose of effectually blockading the passages, and cutin^ off the 
enemy’s supplies he despatched stringent orders to the zamindars 
and watchmen of passages. He sent the wounded soldiers, together 
with the more precious goods and spoils, to Jahangirnagar (Dacca), 
and detailed scouts in all directions for ascertaining the where¬ 
abouts of those who had fled. Rahim Shah, in a hapless condition 
and in an anxious mood, reached Mnr.shidabad, and there exerted 
himself diligently to mobilise troops. Rallying round some of his 
vanquished rabble, who were in a state of disorder, and also others 
who were in straits and without armour and helmets, he opened out 
his treasures and chests, and by distributing horses and arms and 
by lavishing money, he quickly mobilised an army, and once again 
prepared for battle. Zabardast Hian,* on the fourth day, striking 
the kettledrum of march from the battle-field, advanced in pursuit 
of the enemy towards Murshidabad. In the meantime, the zamin¬ 
dars of the vicinity flocked in and joined the Imperialists. After 
marching several stages, Zabardast Khan encamped on the east 
side of the plain, Rahim Shah, seeing the overwhelming force of 
the Imperialists, felt himself no match for them, and cowardly fled to 
Bardwan. Zabardast Khan hotly chased him and gave him no rest. 

fylCEROYALTY OF gHAHZADAH WALAGUHAR 
^ MUHAMMAD ‘AZIMU-SH-SHAN AND THE 
FALL OF RAHIM* :0:AN^ 
related before, Shahzadab Walaguhar Muhammad 
‘Azimu-sh-Shan,* son of Muhammad Muazzam Bahadur Shah. 

1 Zabardast ^an was the eldest son of Ibrahim ^an, son of Ali Mardan 
^han. Zabardast Khan rose snbseqaently to the office of Subadar of Ohdh 
and Ajmir, and also to the rank of a Chaharhazari. His great service was 
the defeat of the Afghan insurgents led by Eahim ^han, daring the Vice- 
royalty of his father, Ibrahim ^an, in Bengal. (See Maasir-ul-XJmara, 
Vol III, p. 300, and also Ma^isir-i-Alarngirif pp, 397 and 497). 

* “ Babim ^an” is misprinted in the Persian printed text as “ Ibrahim 
San.” 

S Prince Muhammad ’Azim alias Azimn-sh-Shan was a son of Anrangzeb’s 
eldest son, Muhammad Muazzam Bahadur Shah, by the latter’s wife, who was 
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received from the Emperor a special Khilit, together with a jewel!* 
ed sword, a high Mantab and the Insignia of the Mahi * Order, and 
was appointed Shbadar of Bengal and Beharp 

For the chastisement of the rebels, be started from the Dakhin 
with his two sons, named Snltan Karimnddin and Mohammad 
Fam^ Sir for the Snbah of Behar, and swiftly arrived in Behar 
via Snbah Ondh and Allahabad. The Prince issued Royal mandates, 
as potent as God’s decrees, summoning to his presence the Zamin- 
dars, ‘Amils, and Jagirdars. These appeared in His Highness’ 
presence with tributes and gifts, and were recipients of valuable 
Khillats according to their respective ranks.. attending to 

the administration of the State affairs, they paid in the revenue and 
taxes into the Imperial treasury. The fiscal and administrative 
affairs were entrusted to honest Diwans and thrifty Karhuns, and 
Tahsildars were appointed to charges of Circles and Mahals^ 
All of a sudden, news of the victory of Zabardast Khan and of 
the defeat of Rahim Shah arrived through the medium of news¬ 
letters. Fancying that the fish of victory and triumph that was 
worthy of himself might be angled by another, who would go in 
for reward on account of good services, and fearing that Zabardast 
Shan^ who was a grandson of Nawab ‘Alimardan in recogni- 

a daughter of Bnp Singh Bathor. He was bom on the 6th Jamadi-nl-Awal, 
1074 A.H. (in the 8th year of Anrangzeb’s reign). (See Uaasir-i-Alamgiri, 
p. 49). He married in 1089 AH. (in the 2l8t year of Anrangzeb’s reign) a 
daughter of Herat Singh, who received as jihas or dower Bs. 63,000, jewel¬ 
leries, onepaikt, five dilia with embroidered and jewelled pillows. (See Maasir- 
i-Alamgiri, p. 167). He married in the 86tb year of Anrangzeb’s reign 
(1103 AH.) a daughter of Bnh-Alah ^an (itaaiir-i-Alamgin, p. 347). In 
1108 A.H. (in the 4l8t year of Anrangzeb’s reign), he succeeded to the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal, including Knab Behar, in succession to Ibrahim J^an. 
(^ee Maasir-i-Alamgiri, p. 887). In 1114 A.H., Behar was added to his Bengal 
Viceroyalty {Maaair-i-Alamgiri, p. 470). 

I The Order of the Mahi was one of the most Exalted Orders founded 
under the Mughal regimi in India. 

S ‘All Mardan ^han Amir-ul-Umara rendered important services to the 
State in the reign of Shah Jahan, and rose to the ofSoes of Subadar of 
Ram^ir and the Fanjab and to the rank of a Hafthazari. In 1050 A.H., he 
became Siibadar of Kabul, and also subsequently received the title of Amir- 
nl-Umara. In 1056 A.H., he invaded Balkh and Badakhshan and partially 
subjugated those tracts. Subsequently he became again Siibadar of Lahore. 
In 1067 A.H. he died, and was buried at Lahore. His rectitude of purpose, 
straightforwardness in conduct, firm loyalty, and sincerity combined with 
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tion of snch valnable services, might be invested with the office of 
Snbahdar of Bengal, the ambitions S^abzadah, moving from Sabah 
Bebar, swiftly marched to Bajmahal, and sparring his horse for the 
chastisement of the rebels advanced with his large force to Bard wan. 
The Prince ignored Zabardast ^ban’s services, and failed to bestow 
on him a single word of praise or encouragement. The aforesaid 
!Qan, becoming depressed by the apathy of the Shahzadah, and 
finding his great labours wasted, resolved to proceed to the Emperor. 
Caring not for the power of the Shahzadah, he struck the kettle¬ 
drum of march, and took the route to the Dakhin. Ba^im Shah 
who, from fear of the fury of that lion of the forest of warfare, had 
been hiding like the fox and the jackal, in the holes of the mouse 
and the serpent, finding now an opportunity, brought back water 
into the rivulet of his ambition, and triumphantly made incursions 
on the frontiers of Bardwan, Hugli, and Nadia. Pillaging the in¬ 
habitants of that tract he desolated it, nay rendered it a den 
of wild beasts and a nest of owls and crows. After the 
departure of Zabardast !^an the Prince, with great self-reliance, 
despatched mandates and orders to Jabangimagar (Dacca) for 
conciliating and reassuring the Zamindars and Faujdars. His 
Highness himself, slowly marching from Ahbarnagar (Bajmahal), 
advanced stage by stage, studying the convenience of his troops. 
The ‘Amils, Faujdars, and zamindars, with appropriate contingents 
drawn from their respective mahals, presented themselves before 
the Prince with gifts and tributes, and accompanied the latter in his 
Boyal Progress. The ill-fated Bal^im Shah, fancying the news of 
the approach of the Prince to be a fiction, like his own fate, was 
sleeping the sleep of negligence. When, however, the news of 
the approach of the Boyal Army reached the ear of that wretch, 
he hurriedly and anxiously concentrated his Afghan levies who were 
scattered far and near, and prepared for warfare. That royal eagle 
of the summit of the Empire, caring not for that flock of sparrows, 

bravery, soon gave him an uniqne position amongst the Imperial officers of 
his day, and he enjoyed the full confidence of his sovereign, who used to call 
him “ Tar Ofadar " or the “ faithful friend.” 

His important public works were (I) the irrigation of a large canal 
joining the river Bavi with Lahore city ; (2) the establishment of a splendid 
public garden called “ Shalamar ” together with aqueducts, reservoirs, and 
fountains, on the banks of that canal, close to Lahore. (See Maasir-ul-Umara, 
Vol. II, p. 807). 
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set out unhesitatiugly, without baggage and paraphernalia, and 
pitched his camp in the outskirts of Bardwan. There the Prince 
suspended the royal pearl of salutary advice to the ear of that con¬ 
temptible prevaricator, promised reward in the event of acceptance, 
and threatened vengeance in the event of refusal. That dissembler 
treated the bright pearl of the order of the Prince ostensibly as 
the jewel of the ear, but covertly as the gravel of his own eyes, that 
is, apparently he shewed signs of submission, but in reality, he 
sowed the thorn of rebellion and dissimulation in the field of his 
heart. He besought to his assistance Khwajah Anwar, elder brother 
of Khwajah ‘ Asam,i who was a high officer and a boon companion of 
the Prince, and in fact the latter’s prime-minister, and represented 
that in case tlie Khwajah came and promised on oaths and re-assured 
his mind, next morning he would proceed in his company to the 
Prince’s presence, to sue for pardon for misdemeanour. The guileless 
Prince, ignorant of the wiles of that traitor, assenting to his request, 
ordered the above Khwajah to proceed early in the morning to 
Babim Shah’s camp, and instructed him to reassure the latter and 
to fetch him to the Royal Darhar to publicly avow submission. 
Next morning the abovementioued Khwajah. following .the order 
of his master, adopted no measures of precaution, and rode out with a 
few relations and friends. Halting in front of the camp of Raihm 
Shah, he sent information, and on horseback remained on the 
look-out. Hiding his armed Af gh an soldiers in his tent, Rahim 
Shah was in pursuit of treachery. Opening towards the envoy 
the door of wiles and softness, he requested that tlie Khwajah should 
enter his camp. Fearing lest smoke might arise from the fire of 
the reptile, the above Khwajah hesitated to go in, and making 
promises summoned out Rahim Shah. When the demands of both 
sides resulted in a parley and the object of the mission remained 
unaccomplished, suddenly Rahim Shah with an armed force sallied 
out of his camp shouting and advanced in front of the Khwajah. 
From wounds of the tongue it culminated in wounds of the 
spear. Fathoming the water underneath the sti’aw, Khwajah 
Anwar, regretted his coming, and wanted to return without ac- 

1 Khwajah Asam came to Agra from Badakhshan. and subsequently 
received the titles of “ Samsam-ud-daulah ^an Danran Arair-ul-Umara.” 
The Maasir-ul-Umara, p. 819, Vol. I, says his elder brother’s name was 
“ Khwajah Muhammad Jafar-^an.” Dauran was wounded in the battle with 
Nadir Shah, and died in 1151 A.H. 
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complishing the object of bis mission. Rabim Sbab, advancing 
forward, commenced fighting. Being compelled to encounter him, 
Khwajah Anwar gallantly and bravely fought, and made heroic 
exertions, but being covered with mortal wounds, fell together with 
a number of his comrades. Finding the field deserted, the 
Af gh ans with swords rushed out and attacked the Royal camp 
of the Prince. 

When that scion of the Imperial family 
Beheld perfidy in that prevaricator. 

And also in regard to the condition of ^wajah Anwar, 

News arrived that his head had been severed from his body ; 
His face became cherry from rage. 

He called for arms from the armour-heaier. 

He placed the cuirass on the shoulder and the helmet on the 
head, 

From head to foot he became a figure of iron. 

He suspended an adamanliue sword. 

And placed tightly a dagger in his waist. 

He tied one sunny shield to his shoulder. 

And placed a shining spear in his hand. 

He hung a quiver from his waist, 

And threw round the shoulder a Kaianian bow.' 

He tied a noose to the top of his hmcdak, 

And clutched with the hand an iron mace. 

He gave order that the Generals of the army 
Should collect quickly near the Royal tents. 

At his order, the battle-seeking army 
Flocked in towards the Prince. 

When the Prince mounted his elephant. 

He looked like the sun on a mountain. 

The kettledrum of battle was struck, and tlie army moved. 
Like the liver waving. 

He advanced to the field and raised aloft his standard, 

And boldly set himself to put his troops in array. 

He arranged his centre and wings : 

The right and left wings, the rear and the van. 

1 The old Kaianian sovereigns of Persia or Iran were capital archers 
and marksmen. Their bows were famous for range and precision of shot. 
See Namai-Khusruan, p. 44, for an account of Kaianian Kings. 
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From tlie overwhelming number of his force, and fiom 
the Imperial prestige, 

The world quaked with terror. 

He rode up to the battle-field. 

Bat was dilatory iu delivsering an assault. 

When the battle-field was arranged, and the cavalry and in¬ 
fantry, like the men at chess, were set in their proper places, 
Kahim Shah made a hostile flank movement, and fought gallantly. 
A number of Af gh an troopers clad in cuirass and armed with 
daggers, by a desperate sally, galloped right through the ranks of 
the Imperialists, reached the centre, and sought for the Prince, 
shouting out “ Azimn-.sh-Shan.” Attacking the Eoyal elephant 
with their horses, they prepared to give the final checkmate. The 
Imperial cavalry and infantry, unable to withstand the onslaughts 
of those villains, left the Prince in a corner before the enemy and 
fled. Thus the thread of the arrangement of the Imperial army 
was snapped. Hahim Shah, breaking through the entrenchments, 
attacked the Prince’s elephant. At this crisis, and at the sight 
of this impudent daring, Hamid Khan Qnraishi,* who was standing 
at a short distance, spurred on his charger like an arrow shot from 
its bow, attacked Rahim Shah, and said, “ Villain, 1 am Azimn-gh- 
Shan." Promptly discharging a rock-piercing arrow from bis 
quiver, he pierced Rahim Shah on the chest. 

He pulled out his bow from its string 

And drew out his Khadang* arrow from its quiver. 

He joined the arrow-notch to the ass’s leather. 

And aimed at that giant. 

When the arrow-notch was shot to take aim, 

It pierced through the breast of that fighting demon. 

Piercing right through his breast. 

It figured like the balance from weight. 

In quick succession Hamid Khan shot other arrows at the 
neck of Rahim Shah’s horse, and laid low both its neck and head. 
Rahim Shah, owing to two mortal wouuds on the breast, wa.s 

I He was a son of Daad Khan Qurashi. See n. ante and p, 37 Maaser-tt^i- 
Vmaraj vol. 2» 

* Khadang is the whit© poplai* tree of which arrows and bows are 
prepared. 
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felled to the gronnd. Hamid with great agilitj sprang 

down from his horse, and sat upon Bahim Shah’s chest, and sever¬ 
ing the villain’s head from liis body whirled it round on a spear. 
At the siglit of this, the cowardly Af gh an soldiery faltered and fled, 
whilst the standards of those insolenfr- villains were turned upside 
down. The zephyr of triumph and victory once again blew on the 
tails of the Imperial banners, and the Imperial band of victory and 
triumph struck up loudly, whilst cries of “Allah, Allah ” resounded 
from the earth to the sky. The cavalry of the victorious Imperial 
army chased the vanquished to their tents, and whoever amongst' 
young or old fell across the range of its career became the food of 
the crocodile of blood-drinking swords ; whilst the rest who escaped 
the sword, scampered off, covered with wounds and racked by 
anxieties. Much booty and numerous captives fell into the hands 
of the Imperialists. The fortunate Prince, an associate of triumph 
and victory, entered Bard wan, and made a pilgrimage to the noble 
shrine of the saint Shah Ibrahim * Saqqa. making votive offerings, 
the Prince entered the citadel, and sent a congratulatory message 
on this victory to the Emperor, and despatched troops for 
chastising the adherents and abettors of the miscreant Afghans. 
Wherever trace could be found of their whereabouts, they were 
captured and slaughtered, and in a short time the districts of 
Bardwau, Hugh, and Jasar (Jessore) were purged of the defilement 
caused by the Af gh an raiders. The tracts that had been desolated 
by the ravages of these rebels once again became fertile. Jagat 
Rai, son of Kishau Ram, the slain Zamindar of Bardwan, was in¬ 
vested with the khilat of the hereditary Zamindari of his forefathei-s. 
In a similar way, other"^amindars brihat tract who had been 
oppressed and banished by the Afghans, were re-assured by Royal 
Proclamations of goodwill, and re-installed in their hereditary 
ranks and dignities. Taking fresh settlements of the Khalsah 
mahals (crown lands) and of JagirSj^ese commenced makin^^ollec- 
tions of rent; whilstj^^ holders of Tiyuls^ and ‘Aimahs and 




1 In Stewart, “Bahrain.” He was a saint who lived at Bardwan, but 
I have not been able to get details of his career. 

“Tiy nls” or “Taynls” 3 n d “Jagirs” are correspon di ng terms, an d 
signify the same class of land-tenure. These were conferred for a specified 
time on Alan^bdar^in lien of salaries, anTalso oh oBBers by”way of reward 
during lifetime or a fixed period. In the early Mnghal period, the word 
“tiynl” is frequently mentioned, but it frequently gives way to the word 
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Aliam yh as re-entered into the posBession of their respective mabal^ 
Hamid ]^an Qnraisfei, in recognition of his gallantry was re- 
wardedbytheEmperorwiththeadvanceinentof his inansab.with the 
bestowal of the title of Shamshir Khan Bahadnr, and with the office 
of Fanjdar of Silhat (Sylhet) and Bandasil (?). And the other offi¬ 
cers of the Prince, who had rendered good services, according to 
the measure of their services, and according to their ranks, were 
honoured with mansabs and dignities. The Prince halted in the 
fort of Bardwan, which contained the Residency of the Paujdars 
of that district, laid the foundations of buildings, and erected a 
Cathedral mosque. And in Hngli, he founded Shahganj,i alias 

Jagir, from Akbar’s time. In the time of Sher gbsh, the Afghan king, the 
word Jagir is also frequently need. In the Ghorian. Khilji and Tnghlak 
periods, the word ‘ Iqta,’corresponding to ‘Jagir,’ is freqnently naed. (See 
TabMat-i-Naairi, TariWii Firaz Shahi, and Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 270^ 

feesides the “ Jagirs ” or “ Iqtas” or “ tiynls,” there was another class 
of land-tenures which were conferred for benevolent purposes, were hereditary 
(unlike Jagirs), and free from revenue and cesses, and imposed no obligations 
for military or other services. These before Mughal times were called milk, 
madad-i-mash, ayema and altamglmf^ but were denominated in Mughal times 
by the Ohaghtai word “Sayurghal j?6n oflScer called Sadr.i-Jahiin, or Adminis¬ 
trator-General, was in charge of these Sayurghals. These were conferred on the 
following four classes of persons : (I) On enquirers after wisdom who have 

withdrawn from worldly occupations and make no difference between night and 
day in searching after knowledge” ; (2) on such as practise self-denial and have 
renounced society of men ; (3) on such as are weak and poor and have no 
strength for enquiry; (4) on honourable men of gentle birth who from want 
of knowledge are unable to take up a profession.” (See Tari^-i-Firuz 
ShalJ, pp. 353, 382, and 538, and Ain-i-Akbari, Tol, I, pp. 268, 270, 271, 
272)) 

^Sher Shah was very liberal in conferring these aimahs and altamghas, 
which, however, were considerably resumed by Akbar who, on account of his 
hatred of the Ulama, deprived them of their madad-i-mash lands, and 
banished most of them to Bengal. (See note in Ain-i-Akhari, Vol. I, p. 270, 
and Badadoni, Vol II, pp. 274, 276, 279)y 

(Altamgha, a Turkish word, meant a ‘ red royal seal or stamp ’ and also a 
‘ royal grant ’ of rent-free tenure, which was perpetual, hereditary, and 
transferable. (See Ain, Vol. II, p. 57 n). In founding this system of Sayur¬ 
ghals or Altamghas, the Musiilman Rulers were actuated by a desire to per. 
petuate the three aristocracies of birth, of character, and of intellect. 
Care was taken to also maintain more or less permanently the fourth 
aristocracy of wealth, ns the Zamindars under Mughal Emperors were more 
or less permanent gaas,-state functionaries^ 

> Shahganj town lies between Bansbaria and Hnghli towns. When 
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‘Azimganj, and named it after himself. And lie extended the 
scope of tlie Sayer taxes that had hitherto been levied only on 
wares and silk-stuffs. And he levied cnstoms-duties, in the shape 
of tax,* at the rate of percent, on the goods of Mnsalmans, and 
5 per cent, on the goods of Hindus and Christians.* He held in 
esteem and respect the learned, the good, and the noble ; and in the 
society of the nobility and the gentry, he discussed the subjects 
of Theology, Casuistry, Traditions, poetical works of Maulana 
Rum* (God’s mercy be on him), and History. He shewed an anxious 
solicitude to profit by the advice of saints and he exerted himself 
to promote the welfare of the realm. One day he sent Sultan 
Karimu-d-din and Muhammad Pamkh-sir to invite over Sufi 
Baizid,* who was the mo.st glorious amongst the saints of Bard- 
wan. On their approach the saint greeted them with the saluta¬ 
tion of “ Salam Alaeknm.” Sultan Karimu-d-din, assuming the 
gravity of princely rank, did not respond ; but Farukh-sir walking 

I was at Haghli in 1887, I saw at Shahganj an old dilapidated mosque 
which was said to have been erected by Prince Azimush-Shnn. 

1 This is another saint of Bardwan, the details of whose career are 
unknown to me. 

* There is nothing to wonder at in this, for one finds the same invidions 
distinction in a more accentuated form was observed by another European 
Christian community in the 16th and 17th centuries. “ Moslems were to pay 
duty on all Merchandise. Portuguese were to be exempt.” (See Hunter’s 
History of British India, Vol. I, p. 1-13). 

8 Maulana Bum is the renowned Mystic or Sufi Persian poet. His name 
was Maulana Jallalu-d-din. He was born at Balkh in 604 A.H., and died 
in 672 A.H. He was a great saint. His Masnavi is a storehouse of spirit¬ 
ual treasures, and has well been described thus:— 

Selflessness was the keynote to bis teachings, which farther inculcated 
the cultivation of a constant sense of Divine presence in all human actions. 
For instance, he says :— 

l_jU aBl Mil » ^ vr— a 11| ^ Mil Mil 

Again:— 

i:>jj jji ^* iij’ *9- aJ 1( Mil 

♦ The word used is “ tamgha.” “ In every Kingdom, Government taxes 
the property of the subject over and above the land-revenue, and this they 
call Tamgha.” (See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 57). 
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up barefooted, stood respectfully and after offering salutations 
communicated his father’s message. The saint, being pleased 
with the courteous behaviour of Farn^-sir, took the latter by tlie 
hand, and said: “ Sit down, you are Emperor of Hindustan,” 

and he offered prayer for Farukh-sir. The arrow of tlie saint’s 
prayer reached the butt of Divine acceptance. As a result of 
courteous behaviour on the part of Farukh-sir, what the sire desired 
was bestowed on the son. When the saint arrived to meet ‘Azimn- 
sh-Shan, the latter advanced, and making apologies besought the 
saint’s prayer for the attainment of the object which His Highness 
had in view. The saint said : “What you seek, I have already 
bestowed on Farukh-sir, and now the discharged arrow cannot be 
recalled. ’ Offering the Prince benedictions, the saint returned to 
his own closet. In short, being satisfied with the administrative 
methods and arrangements introduced in re.spect of the affairs of the 
tracts of the Qhahlah of Bard wan, Hugli, Hijli, and Midnipur, Ac., 
the Prince set out on Imperial war-vessels, constructed by Shah 
Shuja, towards Jahangirnagar (Dacca). After arrival at Dacca, 
he set himself to organise the administration of that tract. When 
information about certain improper acts of the Prince like jirac- 
tices of Sauda-i-Khds and Sauda-i-Am, and the wearing of saffron- 
coloured red clothes at the time of the Soli, which is the Nauros 
or New Tear of the Hindus, through the medium of messages of 
news-writers and historiographers, reached Emperor Aurangzeb, 
the latter was annoyed.i The Emperor wrote thereon to the Prince 
as follows: “A Saffron-coloured helmet on thy head, a red garment 
on thy shoulder, thy venerable age verging on forty-six years; 
hurrah on thy beard and moustache !” In regaid to Sauda-i-Sbds 
the Emperor wrote the following across the news-letter, and putting 
his own signature returned it: “ What propriety is there in 

t Anrangzeb’s pen was ns much dreaded as his sword. As a writer of 
caustic and terse letters full of withering sarcasms, few Persian writers surpass 
Aurangzeb. He was in the habit of constantly writing D.-O, letters to his 
ofiSoers, in order to keep them straight. The reader who wishes to have a 
taste of Aurangzeb’s caustic sarcasm, might tarn to the original Persian, 
as I am afraid I have not been able to convey its fall relish in this English 
dressing. I quote the original Persian ;— 

uHyf - grV ):> 

- ur-r> tAi; uiri 
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calling’ public oppression Sauda-i-Khas, and ’wbat connection lias 
8auda}-i ^as with Sauda-i-'Am ? 

Those who purchase—sell; 

We neither purchase nor sell.” 

And by way of censure, to serve as a deterrent, the 
Emperor reduced the Prince’s mansab by 500. The meanings 
of Sauda-i-Khas and Sauda-i-'Am are as follows : “All the goods 
which arrived on board the mercantile ships at the port of Chatgaon 
(Chittagong), (fee., were bought up on behalf of the Prince,* and were 
styled Sauda-i-Khds ; afterwards those very goods were re-sold to 
the merchants of this country, when they were called Sauda-i- 
'Am. When the news-letter containing the Emperor’s signature 
canie to be perused by the Prince, the latter abandoned the afore¬ 
said trade, ^he Emperor Aurangzeb appointed Mirza Hadi to the 
office of Diwan of the Province of Bengal, after bestowing on 
him the title of Ear Talab !^an. The Mirza was a saga- 
cions man, and an officer of honesty and integrity. He had 
already held the office of Diwan of the Sabah of Orissa. In 
several Mahals pertaining to Orissa he had effected retrenchments 
in expenditure, and had thus become prominent amongst the 
Imperial officials. He was held matchless in probity and rectitude 
of purpose. Render ing eminent services, in periods of siege and 
war, he had got into the good graces of Emperor Anmngzeb. At 
that period, the reins of the administration of Financial and 
Revenue affairs, the power over the assessment and collection of 
revenue, and payments into and disbursements from the Imperial 
Treasury lay in the hands of the Diwan of the Subah. The Ha- 
zim had jurisdiction over the Procedure and Administration of 
Political affairs, such as the repression and chastisement of the 
refractory and the disobedient, and the extirpation of rebels and 
tyrants. Except with regard to the dujfri attached to theNizamat 
and personal Mansabs and presents, the Nazim had no power to 

^ The reader might note that there is a pnn here on the word * sauda,' 
which in Persian means both * trade' and * madness.’ 

^ “ Azimn-sh-Shan was lazy and covetous. He was ready to concede any¬ 
thing for a sufficient bribe.” In July 1698, for the sum of Rs. 16,000, the 
English were permitted by the Prince to purchase from the existing holders 
the right of renting the three villages of Calcutta, Sutanati, and Gobindpur, 
(See Wilson’s AnnaU, Vol. I, p. 150). 
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meddle with the Imperial revenue. Both the Nazim and the Di wan 
were guided in the administration of the affairs of the Snbah by a 
Procedure Code* that was issued year after year by the Emperor, 
and they were not permitted to deviate from, or infringe, them 
by a hair-breadth. Kar Talab Khan, being appointed by Emperor 
to be Diwan of the Subah of Bengal, arrived at Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca). After waiting on the Prince, he devoted himself to the 
administration of the fiscal affairs. And the remittances into, and 
disbursements from, the Treasury being in charge of the above- 
mentioned Khan, the Prince’s control over the income and expendi¬ 
ture ceased. The abovementioned Khan, finding that the country 
was without thorns, and fertile and rich, commenced re-assessment, 
and deputed sagacious and thrifty Collectors to every Parganah 
and Chaklah and Sarkar. And after assessing accurately the 
Imperial revenue and sair taxes, he remitted one Kror of rupees to 
the Emperor, and prepared a complete Revenue-roll of the Khalsah 
mahals (crown lands) and of the Jagirs. In former times, owing to 
the badness of the climate of Bengal, the higher ofiBcers did not 
care to seek for service in this Province, as they fancied it not 
only fatal to human lives, but as actual haunts of demons. 
Therefore, the Chief Imperial Diwans, by way of inducement, con¬ 
ferred numerous Jagirs in Bengal on the Bengal Mangadars. In 
consequence of this policy, very few Khalsah mahals were left 
in Bengal, so that the revenue of the mahals of this Subah did 
not suffice to meet either the pay of the soldiers under the Prince, 
or that of the naqdi troops. Therefore, their pay had to be 
provided for from revenues of other Snbahs. The aforesaid 
Khan submitted a scheme to the Emperor suggesting allotment of 
lands in Orissa on account of Jagirs to the Bengal Mansabdars; * 


^ The Procedure Code or Manual, containing set rules and regulations on 
all revenue and administrative affairs, was called in Persian Dastur-ul-'Amal. 
It was issued to all Provincial Governors, Administrators, and officials after 
being personally approved by the Emperor himself, and every year modifi¬ 
cations or additions were made to it with the Emperor’s approval. No 
provincial Administrators, whether Nazims or Diwans, had authority to 
deviate from the set rules contained in the Dastur-ul-'Amal. Badaoni (Vol. I, 
|np. 384..'tfl.=D states that in the time of Salim Shah, son of Sber Shah, the 
. Dastur-ul-Amal was so comprehensive and explicit that even on Ecclesiastical 
matters (not to speak of Fiscal or Administrative matters), no reference to 
Qazis or Muftis was uecessaryA 

The Mansabdars were ttie higher officers under the Mugh-al Emperors ; 
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and this scheme met witli tlie Etnpetor’s appro\r.iI. The !^han * 
thereon resumed all Jagirs in Bengal^ together with their sair 
revenues, save and except such as pertaiiied to the Nizamat and 
the Diwani,* and allotted in lien thereof Jagirs to the Bengal 
mansabdars in Orissa, the soil whereof was comparativelj worse, 
poorer, more sterile, and less fertile. . By this ingenious stroke of 
policy, the !^an effected a big surplus in the Bengal revenue to 
the credit of the Emperor, and squeezed out the profits from the 
Bengal Zamindars and Jagirdars. And by minute attention to 
details, he effected considerable retrenchments under the several 
He.adsof the Public Expenditure. Year after year, he enhanced the 
Uevenue-assessments of the Subah, and thus became the re¬ 
cipient of Imperial favours. When the Prince (‘Azimu-sh-Shan) 
found his control over the Bengal revenue diminished, he was con¬ 
stantly in a bad hamour\ Besides, the rewards which the Khan 
received for his good services from the Emperor weighed as thorns of 
envy on the heart of the Prince, and kindled the fire of his jea1on.sy. 
The Prince schemed to kill the Khan, but failed in his aim. 
The Prince won over to his side the Commander of Naqdi troops 


the term, however, was also used in the times ot Sher Shiih. The leaiiing 
Itsn^abdars were either Provincial Governors or Generals in the Arm.v, 
whilst other Manjabdars held Jagirs. .Tliese Manjabdurs sometimes held 
Uansab (or office) in one Province or Subah, and Jagir lands in another. 
(See Ain-i-Akbari, Tol I, pp. 241-242, Blochninnn’s trans.j) 

n Revenue from land was called Khiraj. Jaziaynh was capitation tai 
levi^ from non-Moslem subjects in exchange for protection afforded, at the ^^ 
rate of “ 48 derhams for persons of condition, 21 derhams for those of the 
middle class, and 12 for the lowest class.” Over and above the land-revenae, 
taxes on properties were called “ Tamgha.” Imports on manufactures of 
respectable kinds were called Jihat, and the remainder Sair Jihat. Sair in its 
original purport, meant “ walking,” ‘ moving,’ or ‘ unstable,’ and so came to 
denote aU unstable sources of state revenue (barring land-revenue or Kh iraj 
which was stable), each as customs, transit duties, market-tax, (See Vol. II, 
pp. 57 and 58 and p. 66, Ain-i-Akbari, tor a list of Sair taxes abolished by 
Emperor Akbar)^ 

Y* Jagirs were conferred on Man?abdnrs for military service, and on 
others tliey were conferred without requiring military service. Before 
Mughal times the word “ Iqta” corresponding to “Jagir” is frequently met 
with in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri as well as in tbe Tarilffi.i-Fii-uz Shahi, But 
in histories of the Mggfaal period, the word ’Iqta’ is seldom met with, and 
is replaced by the word Jagir. In Akbar’s time, an officer called Diwan-i. 
Jagir or Superintendent of Jagirs was maintained. (See .lin, Vol. I, p. 261)^ 

32 
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untried Abdul Wahed and the Naqdi Contingent under the latter, 
by bolding out promises of rewards and increase in pay. These 
naqdi troops were old Imperial servants. From pride of their 
strength and from conBdence in their nninber, they did not truckle 
to the Nazim or Diwan of Dacca, and ranch less to others. 
From their conceit of being dexterous swordsmen, they fancied 
others no match for themselves. For their nonchalance and 
bravado,^ they were widely known. These naqdi troops were 
incited to waylay the Khan when opportunity might offer, under 
the pretext of demand of pay, and to kill him. This wicked 
Contingent at the instigation of the Prince were on the look-out 
for an opportunity to kill the Khan. The Khan adopting precau¬ 
tionary measures, always carried in his retinue an escort of 
armed troops, and never failed to be on the alert whilst going to 
and from the Darbar. One day, however, early of a morning, he 
rode out unattended to wait on the Prince. On the way, a 
corps of naqdis, undei- pretext of demanding pay, raised a tumult, 
and crowded in round the Kban. The latter, displaying great 
nerve, faced them and drove them away. Ascertaining that 
the originator of this disturbance was the Prince, he in fury and 
rage proceeded to the latter. Discarding all official decorum, 
in an avenging mood, he placed his hand on his dagger, and sat 
knee to knee with the Prince, and added : “ This riot was due to 

your instigation, desist from this course, or else at this moment 
I will take your life and give mine.” The Prince saw no way of 
escape, and from fear of the Emperor’s resentment he trembled 
like the aspen. Summoning Abdul Wahed with his corps, the 
Pi-ince publicly forbade him from creating tumult and disturbance, 
and set about soothing the Khan by display of courtesy and 
affability. The !San, being freed from anxiety arising from the 
hostility of his enemies, proceeded to the Diwan-i-Am, demanded 
the account of naqdi troops, levied their pay from Zamlndars, 
and paying them off cashiered them. And he sent the Emperor 
an account of their meeting, embodying the same both in the 

1 These naqdi troops appear to be a class of Ahadi troops who received 
their pay in cash from the Imperial treasury, and were reckoned immediate 
servants of the Emperor. They constituted an Imperial Contingent of troops 
maintained in Provincial capitals, and were thoroughly independent of the 
local authorities, and were thus dignified by their independence. (See Atn-%- 
jilcbarl, Vol. I, pp. 249 and 231). 
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Court-Record as well as in the News-sheet.* He also submitted 
to the Emperor a Proceeding signed by the leaders of the riot, 
together with his own Report. Fearing the ill-humour of the 
Priuce, the Qian resolved to keep himself aloof from the 
former, and to stay at a safe distance from him. After much 
deliberation and consultation, he fixed on the excellent site of 
Miikhsusabad, where news of all the four quarters of the Subah 
could be easily procurable, and which, like the pupil of the 
eye, was situate in the centre of the important places of the 
Subah. It had on the north-west the chahlah of Akbarnagar 
(Rajmahal) and the passes of Sakrigali and Tiliagadhi, the 
‘ Key ’ to Bengal, on the south-west, Birbhum, Pachit and 
Bi§hanpur, the road to Jiiarkand, and the forests and hilly passes 
for the ingress and egress of free-booters and armies from the 
Bakliiu and Hindustan, on the south-east, the chdklah of Bardwan, 
the road to Orissa, and Hughli and Hijli (ports for the anival of 
ships of Christian and other traders), and the chaJclShs of Jasar 
(Jessore) and Bhusuah, and on the east the chaJdah of Jahangir- 
nagar (Dacca), which then constituted the Viceregal Capital of 
this §nbah, and to which pertained frontier outposts like those of 
Islamabad or Chittagong, and Silhat and Rangamati, and on the 
north, the qhaklahs of Cbora gh St and Rangpnr and Kuch Behar. 
The above mentioned !^an, without taking permission from the 
Rrince, migrated to Makhsnsabad with the oflBcers of Zamindars 
and Qanungos and Revenue oflScials in charge of crown-lands, and 
settled down there, but when the news of the disturbance created 
by the naqdis reached the Emperor in the Dakhin through the 

1 The terms used are "Waqiah” and “ Sawanih.” 'I'he Mughal Emperors 
maintained a Special Intelligence Department. In every Provincial capital 
and important centre, two special functionaries were maintained by the 
Mnghal Emperors, one called “ Sawanih-navis,” and the other “ VlTaqiah- 
navig.” These were Imperial servants, quite independent of the local officials. 
The duties of both these functionaries were to daily record and send news to 
the Emperor of all that transpired in local centres, and as they worked 
independently of one another, the report of intelligence sent by one checked 
that of the other. The “ Waqiah-navis" was an official Conrt-Kecorder, 
whilst the “Sawanih-navis” was an official General Intelligence-giver. 
(See Atn-i-Akbari, Vol. I, pp. 25S and 259.) The object in keeping up 
these functionaries was that the Emperor at Delhi might “ be informed daily 
of all that transpired thronghout his Empire, and also that active servants 
might work without fear, and negligent and forgetful men be held in check,” 
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iTieJium of News-letters and Conrt-records, and through the Report 
of Kar'I’alab Khan containing denunciation of the Prince, an Impe¬ 
rial edict couched in threatening language was addressed to the 
Prince to the following effect: “ Kar Talab Khan is an officer of the 
Emperor; in case a hair-breadth injury, in person or property, 
happens to him, I will avenge myself on you, my boy.” And 
peremptory orders were also passed by the Emperor to the effect 
that the Prince should quit Bengal and withdraw to Behar. 
Leaving Sarbaland Khan ’ with Sultan Earnkh-sir ns his Deputy in 
Bengal, the Prince with Saltan Karimu-d-din, his household 
attendants and bodyguard set out from Jahangirnagar, and reach¬ 
ed Mungir (Monghyr). Finding there the elegant white and black 
marble edifices* built by Shah Shuja to be in a dilapidated condi¬ 
tion, and seeing that a heavy outlay would be needed to set them 
in order, he did not like to fix his quarters there. And preferring 
the climate of Patna, which is on the bank of the river Ganges, the 
Prince fixed his quarters there. With the Emperor’s sanction, he 
improved that city, named it ‘Azimabad after himself, and built 
there a fort with a strong rampart. ^Kar Talab at Makhsu- 

sabad, after the lapse of a year, prepared the Annual Abstract 
Accounts, and started for the Imperial Camp.® Ajud preparing the 
Revenue-Assessment papers, the Revenne-Roll, the estate Ledgers, 
and the Cash-Account of Receipts and Disbursements of the Subah, 
he desired Darab Naraiu, the Qanungo of the Subah of Bengal, to 
sign them. Taking advantage of the system then in force that 
the Accounts relating to the financial and internal administration 
of the country were not passed by the Imperial Central Diwan, 
unless they bore the signatures of Qanungos, that mischievous 
and shortsighted fool refused to sign the papers, unless his demand 
for three laks of rupees on account of his fees as a Qanungo 
were satisfied. The Khan under stress of necessity promised to 


• Subsequently in 1709, this Sarbaland Khan, whilst in temporary chaise 
of Bengiil, received a bribe of Bs. 45,000 from the English merchants, and 
granted them freedom of trade in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. (See Wilson’s 
Annals, Vol. I, p. 183). 

* No trace of these rained irbite and black marble edifices was found 
by me at Mungir (Monghyr) when I was there in the years 1893, 1894, or 
snbsequently. 

® Emperor Aurangzeb was at this time in the Dakhin bnsy warring 
against the Masulman Kingdoms of Golkondah, Alimadnagar and Bijapur, and 
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pajf dne lak of rupees on his return from the Emperor, bnt 
Darab Narain would not accept this arrrangement, and withheld 
his signature. But Jinarain Qanungo, who was a Joint-Qanimgo i 
with Darab Narain, using foresight, signed the Accounts. 
Regardless of the hostility of the Prince, and regardless of 
the refusal of Darab Narain to sign the Account-papers, 
the Khan started for the Imperial Camp, presented gifts 
and tributes of Bengal to tlie Emperor .and to the Vizier and 
other Imperial Ministers, and also paid to the Emperor tlie 
Revenue-balances and profits of the Jagirs. And making over the 
Account-papers of the Subah to tlie Mastaufi ^ and to the Diwan-i- 


also against the Mahratta free-booters. Anrangzeb, with .all his political saga¬ 
city, committed a grievous mistake of policy by supplanting these Mnsalman 
States, as these had hitherto effactnally curbed Mahratta and other outside 
ambition, and kept in order all disturbing elements in the Dafchin. Their 
political effacement resulted in letting loose a number of Mahratta free-booters 
and other adventurers that had hitherto had no political existence, and hastened 
the growth of the Mahratta Confederacy that later on in a great measure, 
coupled with other forces, distracted the Great Mughal Empire. By use of a 
liberal and statesman-like policy, Anrangzeb might have federated those 
Mnsalman States in the South into Imperial fendatories, and thus converted 
them into strong and loyal bulwarks of the Mughal Empire. But fanaticism 
in this matter (see Maasir-i-AlamgiH, which explains that this policy of re¬ 
pression was adopted by Anrangzeb, by reason of certain religious innovations 
that were in force in those States) fatally clouded the otherwise clear political 
vision of this Great Mnghal Emperor, to the lasting detriment of the Indo- 
MoMem Common-wealth. 

. A The Qanungo “ was an officer in each district acq.iainted with its 
customs and land-tenures and whose appointment was usually hereditary. He 
received reports from the pufuarts .land-stewards) of new c.ises of aUuviou 
and diluvion, sales, leases, gifts of land,” etc. (See Ain-i-Akbari, V;Ql..n, 

p. 47 n)^ -- 

^ver the district Qanungos, there w.as a Provincial Qanungo as the text 
indicates. ( See als o p. 66, Vol. II, Ain-i-Akbari, which sets forth functions 
and emoluments of 'piitwa5i8;“Qanungo8r3!rqaar,'Karkun8, and Amins^ 

^ the lin-i-Akbari (Vol. IT, p. 49) it is stated that it was the duty of 
the ^Betikchi or Accountant, at the year’s end, when the time of revenue- 
oolloctions had closed, to record tlie balances due, and deliver the record to 
the Collector, and forward a copy to the Royal Court.” It would seem from 
the text tlie same duty i" regard to the entire Subah had to be performed by 
the Provincial Diwan and tlie Provincial Q.inungo^ 

These important fanctionaries are frequently mentioned in the Aln-i- 
Akbari. Their function w.is to check, overlianl and audit important State 
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Kul,^ and proving bis good and faithful services, the Khan became 
the recipient of farther Imperial favours, and was appointed by the 
Emperor Deputy to the Prince in the Nizamat of the §nbah of 
Bengal and Orissa, in addition to the office of DiwaiK He was also 
given the title of Murshid Quli Khan, and fuflher received a 
valuable Khilat. with a standard and a kettle-di-um. His man§ab 
was also raised. 


^ESTOWAL OF THE NIZAMAT OF BENGAL ON NAWAB 
\ JAFAR :ffiAN, AS DEPUTY TO PRINCE 

AZIMU-SH-SjBEAN^ 

^lien Murshid Qnli Khan® being invested according to the 
former usage with the khilat of the offices of Deputy Nazim of 
Bengal Diwan of Bengal and Odisa (Orissa), reached the Snbah, 
he appointed Syed Akram Khan to be his Deputy Diwan in 
Bengal, and Shujau-d-din Muhammad Khan, his son-in-law, to 
he his Deputy Diwan in Odisa (Orissa^ After his arrival at 

papers, such as Royal grants, payment-orders, sanads, farmans, state-accounts, 
etc^and then to sign and seal them. (See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, pp. 262,263, 26^ 
A The Diwan-i-Kul was the Central Imperial Diw5n-in-Chief. It would 
appear the keen administrative genius of the Mnghal Rulers of India evolved 
and organised a perfect system of Aoconnts as well as of Audit. Two indepen¬ 
dent systems of Account and Audit (each checking the other) were maintain¬ 
ed. The •patwaris kept one independent set of aoconnts, and the Bitikchis, 
{Accountants) another. The first submitted their accounts to local or district 
Qattingos, who snbniitted their Consolidated Accounts to the Provincial 
Qmiingo. The second submitted their accounts to District Collectors as well 
as copies direct to the Royal Court; and the several District Collectors sub¬ 
mitted their consolidated Accounts to the Provincial Diwan who collected 
them, and compared them with the Consolidated Accounts (independently 
prepared) in the hands of the Provincial Qanansros. Then both the Provincial 
Diwan and the Provincial Qanungo signed after comparison one General Detailed 
Consolidated Account together with an Abstract Account, and forwarded it 
to Court, where it was first audited by the Central Muitaufi and next 
audited by the Diwan-i-Knl (after reference to the set of accounts already 
received regularly in the Royal Courts from district Bitikchis or Accoun¬ 
tants), and lastly approved and passed by the Emperor himself. Thus, few 
loop-holes were left for defalcations in accounts. (See the text, and the Aln-i- 
Akbarl)A 

> Murshid Quli ^aii was son of a Brahmin and embraced Islam. Haji 
Shati I^pntiani purchnsel him, and named him Muhamm.ad Hadi, treated him 
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Makhsasabad, he improved that town, and named it after himselt 
Marshidabad, and founded a mint * there. And separating the 
chakhlah of Midiiipnr* from the Sabah of Odisa (Orissa) lie 
annexed it to Bengal. 0L.nd imprisoning the defaulting zamindars 
of the Sabah, and deputing experienced and honest Collectors of 
Revenue to their mahals, he attached the rents, and realised the 
outstanding Imperial revenues. And putting a complete stop to 
the authority of zamindars over the collection and disbursement of 
the Imperial Revenue, he limited their source of income to profits 
of Ndnkar^ tenures. And the ‘Amila’ (Collectors of revenue) under 


like a son, and took him to Persia, On Shafi’s death, Mnhammad HadI c.'ime 
to the Uakhin, and entered the service of Haji Abdnllah Khurasani. Diwan of 
Siibah Berar, He subsequently entered Imperial service, and received the title 
of Kar Talab ^an, and was employed in the Dakhin. He rose there to be 
Diwan of Haidarabad—and then to be Diwan of Bengal (on the transfer of 
Ziaullah Khan), with the title of Murshid Quii ^an. Previous to this, he was 
Diwin of Orissa (Maasir-i-Alamgiri, p. 483), in the 48th year of Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s reign. When Farrukh-sir ascended the throne, by payment of 
large sums as presents to the Emperor, he became §ubadsr of Bengal and 
received a Mau?ab of Saft h'>zari. His advancement is an eloquent testimony 
to the Islamic toleration (even under the much-abused Anrangzeb) that 
made no distinction between converts and born Mnaalmans in matters of 
official preferments. He died in 1138 A.H. at Mnr^idabad, which he had 
founded as the new Viceregal capital of Bengal, in place of Dacca or 
Jahangirnagar. He was a good financier, an able accountant, and a 
strong and sagacious administrator. Be built a dungeon full of filth, named 
it ‘ Baikant ’ or ‘ Paradise,’ and confined in it zamindars who defaulted in 
payment of revenue. He re-surveyed and re-assessed Bengal, divided it into 
Cbaklas, and prepared a new Perfect Eevenue-Eoll. [See Haasir-i-Alamgiri, 
p. 483, and Jiaasir-ul-UmaTa, p. 751, Vol. Ill (Pers. text)]. 

1 A list of mint-towns in Hindustan in Akbar’s time is given in the 
Am-i-Ahhari, Vol. I, p. 31. It appears that in Bengal, minting of gold 
coins was restricted to the Provincial capital (which in Akbar’s time was 
partly Gaur and partly Tandah), and that minting of silver and copper coins 
took place in Bengal in Tand.ah 

(* In Akbar’s Eent-Boll, Midnipur is shown as a city with two forts 
(caste, Khandait) under Sarkar Jalesar of Subah Orissa. It continued to 
form a part of the Orissa Subah, until it was transferred from Orissa to 
Ben^l by Murshid Qfili KhanX 

^ The term ’ Nankars’ is still prevalent in several parts of Bengal and 
Behar. ” Nankars ” were ” service-tenures,” that is, “ tenures of land con¬ 
ferred free of revenue, in consideration of services tendered. In those days, 
the zamindars amongst other duties would .appear to have performed police 
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Ill's ordei’s, sent Shiqdars and Amitis to every > village of tlie 
Parganahs, measured the cultivated and waste-lands, and leased 
them back to tenants, plot by jdi.t, and advanced agricultural loans 
(Taqavi) to the poorer tenantry, and put forth exertions for 
increase in the produce of the lands. Thus in alt the mahals 
Murahid Quli effected not only increase in revenue, but also in¬ 
crease in their areas^ 

Alur§hid Quli prepared a pei-fect Revenue-Roll, collected the 
rent^ in kind, season by season, and also the land-revenue, sair 
taxes, and fees from agricultural lands. And effecting retrenchment 
in the Public Expenditure, he remitted revenue, double the former 
amount, into the Imperial * Treasury. The zamindars of Birbhura 


duties, and were held responsible for msinten.ince of peace in their mahals— 
the village chowkeedars or watchmen being directly under them. Tliey were 
also in charge of village ferries, village pounds, and village roads in their mahals, 
and performed more or less the duties of “ justices of the peace.” They were 
more or less quasi-official functionaries, and received sanads on appointment, 
and were liable to removal for gross misconduct. Their mahals were not liable 
to auction-sale for arrears of revenue, but liable to attachment by the Crown 
for realisation of revenue, and defaulting zamindars were liable to punish¬ 
ment. They were quasi-state functionaries or qitusi-official landed Aristocracy 
maintained by llusalman sovereigns for State purposes. They were qnite a 
different species from the Bengal zamindHrs of to-day. (See Alamgirnamah, 
Maamr-i-Alamgiri, Ain-i-Alcbarl and the text|) 

U As has been remarked before, Mnrshid Quli Khan was an able financier, 
and prepared a perfect actual Revenue-Boll of Bengal, after carefully re¬ 
surveying lauds in all the mahals in Bengal, and re-assessing them on the 
basis of increase in actu d areas as ascertained by measurement, .and of 
increase iu the actual produce of the soil. He sent out for this purpose 
Amins (or Surveyors) together with Shiqdars (or Supervisors of revenue) to 
each village, under the immediate supervision of honest, experienced and 
capable Collectors of Revenue or ‘Amils. He helped the poorer tenants 
with agricultural loans or advances {taqavi or fnccavi), and encouraged 
them to till their lauds and improve agriculture. Mnrshid Quli Khiin was no 
believer in Permanent Settlements. He preferred the Ryotwari Settlement 
system to the Farming system. Islamic Revenue systems recognise the soil 
as State property and allot a portion of its profit or produce to the actual tiller 
of the soil for his labour on it.J 

A Shiqdar meant an ‘officer appointed to collect revenue from a certain 
divimon of land under the Mughal Government.’^ 

(The constitution of the Surveying party, their pay, their duties, with 
the process of measurement and testing in Mughal times, are set forth in the 
-lia-j Akburi, \’ol. II, p. 45, which shews that the measurement of lands and 
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and Bishanpnr, being protected by dense forests, mountains and 
hills, did not personally appear before the Nawab, but deputed 
instead their agents to carry on transactions on their behalf, and 
through them used to pay in the usual tributes, presents, and 
gifts. In consideration of the fact that Asadullah, zamindar 
of Birbhum, was a pious and saintly person and had bestowed 
half of his property as Madad-i-mash grants on learned, 
pious and saintly persons, and had fixed daily doles of 
charity for the poor and the indigent, the Khan refrained from 
molesting him. He directed his attention, however, to the 
chastisement of the zamindar of Bishanpnr, whose items of 
expenditure were heavy, and whose collections of rents from 
mahals were low. The Bajahs of Tipra, Knch Behar, and Assam 
called themselves chatar dhari and ruling chiefs, and did not 
bend their heads in submission to the Emperor of Hindustan, and 
minted coins after their own names. On hearing, however, of the 
vigorous administration of the Kban, the Bajah of Assam presented 
to the Khan chairs and palkis of ivory, mush, musical instruments, 
feathers, fans of peacock feathers, etc., and offered his submission. 
Similarly the Bajah of Knob Behar offered presents and tribute to 
the Khan. Thejabovementioned Khan sent Kbilats for them; and 
this practice was observed year after year. The Khan, having intro¬ 
duced order in the Financial condition of the Mahals of Bengal, 
devoted his attention to the improvement of other administrative 
and internal affairs^ His administration was so vigorous and 
successful that there was no foreign incursion nor internal distur¬ 
bance, and consequently the military expenditure was nearly abol¬ 
ished. He kept up only 2,000 cavalry and 4,000 infantry, and with 
these he governed the Province. Through Nazir Ahmad, who was 
a peon, he used to collect the revenue of Bengal. AndtheQian 
was so powerful a personality and his commands were so overawing, 
that his peons sufficed to keep peace in the country, and to overawe 
the refractory. And fear of his personality was so deeply impressed 
on the hearts of all, both the high and the low, that the courage of 
lion-hearted persons quailed in his presence. The Khan did not 
allow petty zamindars access to his presence. And the mut^adis 
and ‘amils and leading zamindars had not the heart to sit down 

the assessment of revenue were baaed on thoroughly scientifio principles, 
quite analogous to the existing Settlement Procedure in India. 

33 
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in his presence; on the contrary, they remained standing breath¬ 
less like statues. Hindu zamindars were forbidden to ride on 
palkis, but were permitted nse of Jawalahs. The mntasadis, in 
his presence, did not ^ ride on horseback ; whilst the Mansabdars 
attended at State functions in their military uniforms. In his 
presence one could not salute another; and if anything opposed 
to etiquette occurred on the part of anyone, he was immediately 
censured. Every week he held court on two days to listen to 
complaints, and used to mete out justice to the complainants. 
Amongst his deeds of justice, it may be mentioned, that to avenge 
the wrong done to another, obeying the sacred Islamic law, ho 
executed his own son.* In administration of justice, in ad¬ 
ministration of the political affairs of the country, and in main¬ 
tenance of the respect due to his Sovereign, he spared no one. 
^nd ho reposed no confidence in the mutasadis, and used daily 
to inspect the collection and disbursement papers and the estate 
ledgers, and to sign them. At the close of each month, he used to 
seize all the agreements of i^alsah (crown lands) and Jagirs. 
Till the dues on account of those agreements were paid up into 
the Imperial Treasury, he caused mutasadis, ‘amils, zamin¬ 
dars, qanungos and other officers to remain in duress in the 
Diwan Khana of the Qhihel Satiin Palace. Setting collecting peons to 
realise the dues, he did not allow the defaulters leave for eating or 
drinking or for answering calls of nature, and posted spies over 
the peons, so that none of the latter, owing to temptations of bribe, 
might supply a drop of water to the thirsty defaulters. Week after 
week they had to pass without food and drink, and at the same time 
he had them suspended, head downwards, to triangles off the 
ground, and had their feet rubbed against stones, and had them 
whipped; and in beating with sticks he shewed no quarter. And 
he converted® to the Muhammadan religion the amlahs of zamindars 
with their wives and children, who, in spite of being scourged with 


i In the text apparently, “Ain” has been by mistake dropped. 

S Murshid Qnli Khan’s uprightness in administration of justice (regard¬ 
less of all family ties of attachment) is remarkable. But his severity in ill- 
treating and torturing defaulting zemindars throws a shade on his otherwise 
bright personality. 

* The (mly instances of forcible conversions of Hindus in Bengal to the 
Islamic religion, as would appear from these pages, were on the part of two 
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sticks, failed to pay up the State revenue-collections that they 
had misappropriated. Amongst these, Andlnarain, zamindar of the 
Chaklah of Rajshahi, who was the descendant of a Hindustani, 
and who was both capable and efficient, held charge of the revenue- 
collections of the ^^alsah (crown lands). With him were in league 
Ghnlam Muhammad and Kalia Jamadar with two hundred 
troopers. Andinarain demurred to the payment of the demand, 
and prepared to fight. Mur^id Quli Khan sent his officer, 
Muhammad Jan, with a force to chastise hira^ Close to Rajbari,* 
the contending forces approached each other, and a battle ensued. 
Ghnlam Muhammad Jamadar was killed, whilst Andinarain from 
fear of Mur^id Qali Khan’s anger slew himself, and his zamindari 
was transferred to two Bengal zamindars on the northern side of 
the Ganges, named Ram-Jivan * and Kali Knnwar, who were punc¬ 
tual in payments of revenue. ^Vhen that year came to a close, 
and the new year commenced, in the month of Farwardi (corre¬ 
sponding to Asar) weighing the treasures * Murshid Qnll remitted 
to the Emperor one kror and three laks of rupees on account of 
the Imperial revenue, loading the same on two hundred waggons. 


non-Moslems, that ia, by Hindus themselves who had embraced the Islamio 
religion, namely (1) by Jade alias King Jallal-nd-din, son of Rajah Kane and 
(2) by Mnrshid Quli ^han, who was himself the son of a Brahmin. I fail to 
come across in Bengal history any instance of forcible conversion of 
Hindus in Bengal to the Islamic religion, on the part of any tom Musalman 
ruler or king. Proselytes and converts, under all systems of the world’s 
religions, are generally more, zealous and bigoted than those born and brought 
np within their pale. The general insinuation, therefore, against Mnsal- 
man sovereigns and rulers of Bengal that they forcibly converted the Hindus 
to the Islamic religion, seems to be as unfounded as ungenerous. No doubt, 
the superior moral influence of Musalman saints, like Nur Qntb Alim and 
others, naturally told on Hindu society (disorganised and demoralised by the 
caste-systems of the later days, and shorn of the old Yedantic purity) and 
induced portions of its ranks to flock spontaneously to the Moslem creed, 
with its simpler doctrine of Monotheism. 

1 Probably, Bajbari on the B.B. Railway, near the Goalundo station. 

3 This Ram-Jivan, I believe was the founder of the present Natore Raj- 
house. I do not know of which family Kali Knnwar was the founder. 

3 In the Ain-i-Akbari (Vol. II, p. 49), it is explained under the term 
‘ Fotadar ’ or the ‘ Treasurer,’ that the term fota (not, potah) is applied in 
Arabic to clotbs need as waist wrappers. A poddar meant ‘ a banker, a cash- 
keeper, or an officer in public eatsblishments for weighing money or bullion. 
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convoyed by six hundred cavalry and five hundred infantr^ Over 
and above this amount, he remitted the profits derived from Jaffirs, 
together with other fees. And also at the beginning of each year 
he sent to the Emperor elephants, Tangan horses, buffaloes, 
domesticated deers, and game dressed specially at Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca), wolf-leather shields, sitnl pati mats mounted in gold, and 
mosquito curtains* made of Ganga jali^ cloth, oi Sylhet, through 
which serpents could not penetrate, together with other rarities, 
such as ivory, musk, musical instruments, and European manufac¬ 
tures and presents received from Christians, &c. At the time 
of sending the remittance, he used to accompany it on horse¬ 
back together with his staff up to the Suburbs of the City, 
and used to have the fact recorded in the Court-Record 
as well as in the News-sheet. And the procedure for despatch 
of remittances was the following. When the waggons, loaded 
with treasure, passed into the limits of another Subah, the Snba- 
dar of that place sending his own men had the waggons of 
treasure brought into his fort, and relieving the waggons and 
their escorts reloaded the treasure into fresh waggons, coir- 
voyed by fresh escorts famished by himself. And the same 
procedure was adopted by succeeding Snhadars, till the trea¬ 
sures with the presents reached the Emperor Anrangzeb, ^nd 
when the Khan’s efficient administration met with the approba¬ 
tion of the Emperor, the former received fresh favours from 
the Emperor, who raised his rank and bestowed on him the title 
of Moatamauu-l-Mulk’Alau-d-daulah Ja’far !^an Nasiri Nasir 
Jang. He was also rewarded with the personal Mansab of a Soft 
Razari together with the Insignia of the Mahi Order, and was raised 
to a higher class of the Peerage,^ No appointments to oflfices in 
Bengal were made without his advice. And Imperial Man^abdars 
hearing that the country of Bengal had been turned into a fertile 
garden without thoi-iis, sought for offices in Bengal. Nawab 
•Tafar Khan appointed the applicants to offices under him. One 


Therefore would seem to mean ‘weighing the coins’ or‘testing 

and counting them,’ or “ putting them in cloth bags.” 

1 Here we get a glimpse of some of the old indnstries and arts of 
Bengal. 

* Gangajol was a kind of cotton-stnS manufactured in Bengal in the tiroes 
of the Morals. See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 94 (Blochmann’s trans.) 
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of these was Nawab Saif Khan * whose application for appoints 
ment being received through the Emperor, Nawab JafarKb^n 
conferred an office on him. A short account of Saif Khan’s career 
is mentioned in the body of this History. Nawab Saif Khan 
was alive till the period of the Nizamat of Nawab Mahabat Jang. 
As he was the scion of a very noble family, he never visited Nawab 
Mahabat Jang.* Although the latter sought for an interview, 
Nawab Saif Khan did not visit him. Whenever Nawab Mahabat 
Jang whilst out on a hunting excursion went towards Pnmeah, 
Nawab Saif Khan advanced with his troops and blocked his 
progress. But whenever Nawab Mahabat Jang had need of 
auxiliaries, Saif !|^an furnished efficient contingents. After Saif 
Khan’s death, his son, the Khan Bahadnr, succeeded to the office 
of Faujdar of the tract of Pnmeah and its environs. Nawab 
Mahabat Jang gave in marriage the daughter of Nawab Said 
Ahmad j^an Bahadnr Saulat Jang, his nephew, to the Khan 
Bahadur,^ but that lady died four days after the wedding. On 
account of this, confiscating the treasures and effects of the Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab Mahabat Jang kept the latter under Surveillance. 
The Khan Bahadur of necessity was obliged to mount a horse 
and escape to Shah Jahanabad (Delhi). Nawab Mahabat Jang 
bestowed the tract of Pnmeah on Saulat Jang. The latter 
proceeding there with a large force, devoted himself to its 
administration, and held sway. After Saulat Jang’s death, his 
son, Shankat Jang, succeeded him. Nawab Siraju-d-daulab, who 
was the latter’s cousin, during the period of his Nizamat, killed 
Shankat Jang in battle, and deputing Diwan Mohan Lai, con¬ 
fiscated Shaukat’s treasures and effects. 

What was I saying ? and to what have I digressed ? 

Where lay the horse ? and where have I galloped away ? 

I now return to my story. ^Nawab .Jafar Khan was seeking 

I He received the office of Faajdar of Pnmeab, held the rank of a 
Kaft hazarif and was a son of ' Umdatn-I-mnlk Amir Khan, Sabadar of 
Kabul. See Vol, II, p. 674, 

» * Mahabat Jang' was a title of Nawab AH Vardi ^an ; his actual name 
was Mirza Muhammad Ali. See Beirut Mutakherinj Vol. II, p. 470 Pera. text. 

S In Beirut Muta^erin, Vol. IT, p- 552, the name of Saif Kh an's son is 
mentioned as Fakhruddin Husain Khan. 
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an opportunity to avenge himself on Darab Narain Qannngo, 
who, during the Nawab’s incumbency of the oflSce of Diwan, 
had declined to sign the accounts. Inasmuch as the oflBce 
of Qannngo corresponded to the office of Registrar of the Con¬ 
quered dominions, and the Diwan’s Statements of Account 
and Revenue-roll without the Qannngo’s signature were not 
accepted by the Central Imperial Diwan, the Nawab sought for an 
opportunity to tarnish Darab Narain’s reputation, by doubling the 
sphere of Darab Narain’s authority over the affairs of adminis¬ 
tration. With this object in view, the Nawab entrusted to him 
control over the affairs of the ^^alsah (crown lands). And 
when Diwan Bhnpat Rai, who had come with the Nawab from 
the Imperial Camp, died, and his son, Gulab Rai, could not satis¬ 
factorily discharge the duties of the office of Diwan, the office 
of Peshjcar of the jQalsah was also bestowed on Darab Narain. 
And leaving to his control the Assessment and Collection of the 
revenue and other Financial and Internal affairs, the Nawab 
made him supreme. Although the abovementioned Qannngo by 
minute attention to details raised the Revenue of the Khalsab 
(crown lands) to one hror and fifty lakhs, made Revenue Collec¬ 
tions, and under every Head of Income shewed considerable in¬ 
crease, and presented a Budget with a larger Surplus of Imperial 
Revenue than before, still the Nawab, gradually wresting authority 
from him, imprisoned him together with the Statements of 
Accounts and Estate-ledgers, and employing various tortures killed 
hiiffl And he allotted ten annas of the Qanungo-ship to Darab 
Narain’s son, Sheo Narain, and six annas thereof to Jai Narain, 
who at the period of the Nawab’s Diwani, when the Nawab was 
setting out for the Imperial Camp, had shewn good-will, and had 
signed the Nawab’s Statements of Accounts.^ And dismissing 
Ziau-d-din JO^an, Eaujdar of Hughli,' he with tl5e Emperor’s sanc¬ 
tion brought the Faujdari of that Port under his immediate autho- 

1 The office of Fanjdar of Hnghli was hitherto directly under the 
Emperor, and was independent of the Snbadar of Bengal. Mnrshid Qnli 
Khan succeeded in reducing the Fanjdar of Hnghli to the position of his own 
immediate subordinate. For Mnrshid Quli’s relations with the English mer¬ 
chants, see Wilson’s Annals, Vol. I, pp. 301, 299, 298, 297, 290, 268. The 
English merchants secured a great patron in Zian-d-din, who was appointed 
by Shah Alam in 1710 to be Fanjdar of Hnghli and Admiral of all the sea¬ 
ports on the coast of Coromandel. See Wilson’s Annals, Vol. I, pp. 186 and 
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rity as an appendage to the Nizamat, and appointed WalilBeg 
on hia own authority as Fanjdar of that place. The above- 
mentioned Khan, on the arrival of Wali Beg, relinquishing the 
fort, came out of the town to set out for the Imperial Capital. 
Wali Beg summoned to himself Kankar Sen Bengali, who was 
Peshkar of the dismissed Fanjdar, for submission of papers 
relating to receipts of revenue and the ofiBce-records, together 
with the clerks and subordinate officers of the office of Fanjdar. 
Ziau-d-din !^aa turned to Kanker Sen’s assistance; and thereon 
Wali Beg opposed the !^an’s march. In consequence, between 
Ziau-d-din Khan and Wali Beg a quarrel ensued. The above- 
mentioned !^an with his army, on the field of Qiandanagar 
(Chandenagore) between Chinsurah and French Qiandanagar, 
with the help of the Christian Dutch and French, constructed 
redoubts, and prepared to fight. Wali Beg also on the field 
of the ‘Idgah,* on the bank of the tank of Debi Das, to a 
distance of one and a half kroh, drew up hia forces, con¬ 
structed entrenchments, and transmitted an account of the 
state of affairs to Nawab Jafar Khan. And both the quondam 
and the new Faujdars were busy fighting from behind their 
respective entrenchments, and reviewing their forces. Mulla 
Jarsam Jjirani, Deputy of Ziau-d-din Khan, and Kankar Sen, 
secretly obtaining help of guns, gunpowder, and armaments from 
the Dutch and French, advanced to the battle-field, and assumed 
the offensive. Wali Beg, waiting for auxiliaries, assumed the 
defensive. At this juncture, Dalip Singh Hazari with a force of 
cavalry and infantry came from Nawab Jafar Khan to the 
assistance of Wali Beg, and also brought a mandate containing 
threats addressed to the Christians. Ziau-d-din Elan, on the 
advice of the Christians, opened negotiations of peace with Dalip 
Singh, and put him off his guard. Early in the morning, sending 
by way of a ruse a false message to Dalip Singh through an agent, 
Ziau-d-din Khan instructed the latter to hand the message to 
Dalip Singh and to get back the reply, and placing one red shawl 
for recognition on the head of the agent despatched the latter on 

332, 329, 34l. Mnrshid Qnli got Ziau-d-din promptly dismissed in 1711. 
(See Wilson’s Annals, pp. 22 and 123, Vol. II, p. 28). 

I I found the Idgah existing when I was at Hnghli in 1887 to 1891 
An Idgah is a place where the ’Id prayer is offered. 
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his errand. And an English gunner whose aim was unerring 
directed a large bronze^ gun (the range whereof extended over one 
and a half leroh) towards Dalip Singh’s camp, and by means of 
a telescope kept in view the agent’s shawl. Arriving at a time 
when Dalip Singh was bareheaded and barebodied and was 
engaged in rubbing oil in order to bathe, the agent handed the 
message to Dalip Singh, Then the gunner directing his aim at 
the shawl fired his gun, and the cannon-ball hit Dalip Singh on 
the chest and scattered his body to the air. Praise is due to that 
unerring magician, for no harm ensued to the agent. Ziau-d-din 
Khan rewarding the gunner attacked the enemy’s entrenchment. 

When Dalip Singh was killed without delay, 

Ziau-d-diu rushed to fight. 

Like the tumultuous river, his army moved, 

And flight ensued in the ranks of the other side. 

Not only were the soldiers killed, 

But the entrenchment was also stormed. 

Wali Beg fled from that place. 

And in an anxious mood took refuge in the Fort. 

Ziau-d-din !^au, free from all anxiety, set out for the Im¬ 
perial Capital, and after arrival at Delhi died. After his death, 
Kankar Bengali, who was the root of all this disturbance, and had 
his residence at Hughli, returning from the Imperial Capital, 
arrived in Murshidabad, and fearlessly waited on Nawab Jafar 
Khan, and with the left hand saluted the latter, wishing to convey 
that with the hand that he had saluted the Emperor, to salute 
Jafar Khan would be profane. Nawab Jafar EbSn retorted by 
saying: “ Kankar is under the shoe.” And Kankar^ with falah 
on both the ^ and the sakun of the and j in Hindustani 
means “ a gravel.” ^awab Jafar Khan, feigning forgetfulness of 

1 It would appear the French, Dutch, and English were all bac king np the 
dismissed Fanjdar Zian-d-din ^an against the new Fanjdar, Wali Beg. See 
Wilson’s AnnalSf Vol. 11, pp. 66, 72, 75, 79, 81, 82. The skirmishes between 
Ziau-d-din &an and Wali Beg occurred in 1712 A.C. 

* “ Kankar ” means a “ pebble " “ a gravel” or a “ brick-bat. ” Murshid 
Qnli Khan was punning on the Hindn Naib’s name ol ‘ Kankar. ’ So, it would 
seem that Mnrshid Qnli^an, the stern iron-man, could nowand then unbend 
himself and receive humootouB flashes. 
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Kankar’s past and present misconduct, and outwardly shewing 
reconciliation, appointed him to the office of Qhaklahdar of Hnghli. 
At the close of the year, at the time of auditing the Annual Abstract 
Accounts, the Nawab put him in prison on charges of misap¬ 
propriation of the current and arrear revenue collections and soiV 
duties, and put this cat into breeches, and forced him to swal¬ 
low some laxative, and set on him a harsh collector of revenue. In 
the breeches continually easing himself, Kankar die^ At that 
time Syed Akram Khan who held the office of Diwan of^Bengal 
died, and Syed Razi !^an, husband of Nafisah Khanam, a 
daughter of Shujau-d-din Muhammad Elan. (Nawab Nazim of 
the Subah of Orissa and son-in-law of Nawab Jafar !Oan,) who 
was the scion of a leading Syed family of Arabia, was appoint¬ 
ed Diwan of Bengal. And he^ was a bigoted and short-tempered 
man, and in collection of dues was extremely strict, and by adopting 
harsh measures collected the revenue. It is said he prepared a 
Reservoir full of filth, and as in the language of the Hindus Para¬ 
dise is called ‘ Baikant,’ he sneeringly named this Reservoir “ Baik- 
ant.” He used to thrust into this Reservoir the defaulting Zamin- 
dars and defaulting Collectors of Revenue. After torturing them 
in various ways, and making them undergo various privations, 
he used to collect in entirety the arrears! In that year, news of 
the insurrection of Sitaram Zamindar, and of the murder of Mir 
Abu Tuiab, Paujdar of the Chaklah of Bhusnah, in the Sarkar 
of Mahmudabad, was received. The details of this affair are 
as follows:—Sitaram,* zamindar of Parganah Mahmudabad, 
being sheltered by forests and rivers, had placed the hat of 

1 The text is ambignoag. This sentence refers probably to Morshid Qnli 
Khan. 

* Sitaram had his residence at Mnhammadpur or Hahmudpur, at the 
junction of the Barasia and Madhnmati rivers, in Jessore district. See 
Westland’s History of Jessore. Mohammadpnr is now a police circle. Bnins 
of his tanks still exist there. Bhosna lies near Bonmaldiah (formerly 
in Jessore now in Faridpnr district), an old Mnsalman colony, on the 
Ohandana river. Ruins of a fort lie at Bhosna. Close to Mnhammadpur or 
Mahmndpnr, lies an old Mnsalman colony at Shirgaon, on the Barasia river. 
See also Wilson’s Annals, Vol. II, pp. 166, 167, 168. Sitaram was 
‘ executed for murder and rebellion ’ by Mnrsbid Qnli’s order. Sitarams 
family and children who had taken refuge in Calcutta, were in 1713 surrend¬ 
ered by the English to Mir Na§ir, Faujdar of Hnghli, for being made over to 
Murshid QuH Khan. 

.34 
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revolt on the head of vanity. Not submitting to the Viceroy, 
he declined to meet the Imperial oflScers, and closed against the 
latter all the avenues of access to his tract. He pillaged and 
raided the lands adjoining to his Zamindari, and also quarrelled 
with the Imperial garrisons and Fanjdars. Mir Aba Tni-ab, 
Faujdar of the (Jhdklah of Bhusnah,* who was the scion of a 
leading Syed clan and was closely related to Prince Azimu-sh- 
shan and the Timuride Emperors, and who amongst his con¬ 
temporaries and peers was renowned for his learning and ability, 
looked down upon Nawab Jafar Ehan. Mir Abu Tnrab tried 
to capture Sitarara, but was not successful. At length, he 
detailed his General, Pir Khan, with 200 cavalry to chastise 
Sitaram. On being apprised of this, Sitaram concentrating his 
forces lay in ambush to attack the aforesaid General. One day, 
Mir Abu Turab with a number of friends and followers went out 
for hunting, and in the heat of the chase alighted on Sitaram’s 
frontiers. Pir Kian was not in Abu Turab’s company. The 
zamiiidar (Sitaram) on hearing of this, fancying Mir Abu Turab 
to be Pir ©an, suddenly issued out from the forest with his 
forces and attacked Mir Abu Turab from the rear. Although 
the latter with a loud voice announced his name, Sitaram not 
heeding it inflicted wounds on Abu Turab with bamboo-clubs, 
and felled him from his horse. When this news reached Nawab 
Jafar Kban, bis body trembled from fear of the Emperor’s resent¬ 
ment. Appointing Hasan Ali Khan who had married Nawab 
Jafar Khan’s wife’s sister and was descended from a noble family 
to be Faujdar of Bhusnah, and supporting him with an efficient 
force, Nawab Jafar Khan directed him to capture that trouble¬ 
some villain (Sitaram). The Nawab issued mandates to the 
Zamindars of the environs insisting on their not suffering Sitaram 
to escape across their frontiers, and also threatening that should 
the latter effect his escape across the frontiers of any one, not only 
he would be ousted from his Zamindari, but be punished. The 
Zamindars from all sides hemmed him in, when Hasan Ali Khan 
arrived and captured Sitaram together with his women and 

i It was formerly in the Jessore district^ but is now included in the more 
modern district of Faridpur. Close to Bhusnah, on the hanks of tbeQ^ands- 
na river, lie several other ancient colonies of Syeds or Mirs, such as those at 
Baumaldih and Dakbiubari, etc. 
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children, confederates and adherents, and sent them with chains 
round their necks and hands to Nawab JSfar Khan. The Nawab 
enclosing Sitaram’s face in cow-hide had him drawn to the gallows 
in the eastern suburbs of Murshidabad on the high-way leading to 
Jahangirnagar and Mahmudabad, and imprisoned for life Sitaram’s 
women and children and companions. Bestowing his Zamindari 
on Bam Jiran, the Nawab confiscated to the State Sitaram’s 
treasures and effects, and extirpating his family, root and branch, 
he sent an account of the affair to the Emperor. As the Em- 
peror^ Anrangzeb ‘Alamgir had died in the Dakhin on Friday, 
28th of Zilqadh 1119 A.H., Muhammad Mu'azzam Shah ‘Alim 
Bahadur Shah * ascended the Imperial throne of Delhi. 
Nawab Jafar !^an sent presents with the tribute of Bengal, and 
received an Imperial Patent confirming him in the Viceroyalty 
of Bengal. The Nawab was also honoured with the gift of a 
Khillat including a fringed palanquin. Prince Azimn-§h-Shan, 
leaving Sar-bland Khan as his Deputy at ‘Azimabad, set out for 
the Imperial Capital. And that very year Sultan Farru^-sir, 
prior to the accession of Bahadur Shah, came to Murghidabad 
from Jahangirnagar (Dacca) at the invitation of Nawab Jafar 
Khan, and put up at the L‘al Ba^ palace. The above-mentioned 
Nawab, paying proper deference to the princely rank of his 
guest, rendered him due services, and defrayed the expenses of 
^he Prince and his household ; whilst according to the established 
practice he remitted the Revenue with the tribute to the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah. After a reign of five years and one month, in 
the year 1124 A.H., Emperor Bahadur Shah died, and his eldest 
son, Sultan Mazu-d-din, under the title of Jahandar Shah, ^ 
became Emperor, and in concert with his two younger brothers 

l Emperor Aurangzeb died in the 62nd year of his reign, at the age of 
ninety-one, in 1118 A.H. or 1707 A.C. at Ahmadnagar, and was buried at 
Aurangabad. See Seir Vol. II, p. 375, and Khafi Khan. He left the following 
sons :—Muhammad Muazzam (at Kabul), 2, Muharond Azam (at Malwah) 3, 
Kam Bathsh (at Bijapur.) 

! Muhammad Muazzam alias Shah ’Alum the eldest son became Emperor 
in 1707 with the title of Bahadur Shah, after defeating and killing his two 
brothers. Ho died in I712.-See Seir, Vol. II, pp 378-379, and history of 
Khafi Khan. 

5 The great Timnride House was at this time torn asnnder by factions 
and was badly served by venal ministers and officers. The Syed brothers 
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killed Prince ‘Azinm-sh-Shan.i After removing the causes of 
anxiety, and with the exertions and help of Asad Khan the Prime 
Minister and Amirn-l-Umara Zu-l-fnqar Khan, the new Emperor 
killed his other two brothers.* Indeed, after Bahadur Shah’s death, 
within the space of eight days, he killed almost every one of the 
Imperial scions numbering more than thirty persons, and after 
torture and imprisonment of those who escaped the sword, 
Jahandar Shah mounted the throne. He appointed the ‘ Amirn-l- 
Umara who was Pay-Master-General of the Army to the office of 
Grand Vizir and Amiru-l-Uraara’s father ‘Asafn-d-danlah ‘Asad 
Khan to the office of Vakil-i-Kul or Supreme Regent of the Empire. 
According to the established practice, the new Bmperorsent message 
of confirmation to Nawab Jafar i^an. The aforesaid Khan, 
shewing snbmission, remitted presents and tribute to the Emperor. 
In order to assert his claim to the Imperial throne, Sultan 
Farrnkh-sir, the second son of Prince ‘Azimn-sh-Shan, who resided 
in the Province of Bengal as Deputy Nazim of the Snbah resolved 
to fight with Sultan Mazu-d-din, planned to start for Shahjahana- 
bad (Delhi), and demanded money and troops from Nawab Jafar 
Khan. The latter gave the following straightforward answer: 

“ I as an Imperial servant am subject to the Crown and Throne of 
the Sovereign of the Imperial Capital, To submit to any one save 
and except the person who descended from the Timuride House sits 
on the Throne of the Empire of Delhi, would be an act of treachery. 
Since M‘azu-d-din, your uncle, is in possession of the Crown 
and the Throne, the Imperial revenue cannot be paid to yon.” 
Despairing of obtaining the treasures and troops of Bengal, but 
remembering the injunction in the Qoran “I put my trust in my 
Lord God” Farrutt-sir took heart,* and marched out with a small 
force of old and new comrades who were in his company, on an 

were heads of one faction, and their ascendency and their selfish policy are 
fully related in the Seir-ul-Mutakherin. 

1 See Seir and Irvine’s Later Murals, J.A.8. for 1896. 

S i.e., .Tahan Shah and Rafinsh Shan. 

S Farrukh-sir’a mother, Saheb-nn-Nisaa, was a brave and resonrcefnl 
lady, and when Farrukh-sir contemplated flight across the sea, she inspired 
her son with a noble ideal by addressing him thus: “ If thy flio-ht mast 
needs be across the sea, let it be the sea not of wafers lut of blood.” En- 
eonraged by his noble mother’s inspiration, Parmtt-sir at length defeated 
Jahandar §h5h, at the end of 1712, and became Emperor. 
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expedition against Sultan M‘aza-d-din. Summoning liia own 
army and artillery from Jahangimagar, Farrntt-sir set out for 
Shalijahanabad, and by the time he arrived at ‘Azinaabad 
(Patna) a large army collected under him. Levying money in the 
way of tax from the bankers of that town, he reduced the 
Snbah of Behar to his subjection. Collecting parapberaalia of 
royalty, he mounted the throne, and unfurling the Imperial Umbrella 
he whirled it over his head. Raising the standard of march from 
Patna with Royal pomp and splendour, he cast the shadow of 
peace and tranquillity on the residents of Banaras. And raising 
a loan of one fcror of rupees on the security of the Empire from 
Nagar Set and other leading bankers of Banares, he raised a levy 
of efficient troops. Syed Abdullah l^an and Syed Husain AU 
Khan,i the two Syed brothers of Barha, who were Nazims of the 
Subahs of Oudh and Allahabad and were matchless in courage and 
heroism had been dismissed by Sultan M‘azu-d-din, and conse¬ 
quently were smarting under a sense of wrong. They, therefore, 
espoused the cause of Sultan Fairu^-sir, and tied the girdle of 
devotion and self-sacrifice to the waists of their hearts. And in¬ 
tercepting the treasure from Bengal remitted by Nawab Jafar 
Khan, which owing to the revolution in government Shujan-d-din 
Muhammad ©an, Darogha of Allahabad (unyoking the bullocks 
in the garden of the town) guarded with 300 troops, Farm^-sir 
detailed a large force to guard it. Having satisfied himself about 
the security of the treasure and the efficiency of the force which 
he had detached to guard it, Farrukh-sir bestowed the office of 
Vizarat on Syed Husain Ali Khan, and bad the ^kutjbah of sover- 
eiguty recited after his own name. “ When God wills a thing, 
the conditions for its accomplishment are also provided." As 
Farrntt-sir was displeased with Jafar ©an, he appointed 
Rashid ©an,* elder brother of Afrasiab ©an Mirzai-Ajmiri, 
who was the scion of an ancient and noble family of Bengal 
and was brought up in the Imperial household, and who in physi¬ 
cal prowess was equal to a Rustam or an Isfaiidiar, and who 
used to hurl down rogue elephants—to supersede Jafar ^lan in 
the Subahdari of Bengal. It is said that when Sultan Farrn^- 
sir set out from Akbariiagar (Rajraahal) towards ‘Azimabad 

1 See SHr^ Vol. 11,* p- 381. 

« See Wilson's An-nals, Vol. II, p. 90. This was in 1712, 
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(Patna), tlie cannon of Malik Maidan' which required a maund 
weight of cannon-hall and 150 bullocks and two elephants to 
move it, was stuck in the mud in a hollow ditch near Sakrigali. 
Although an attempt was made to drag it out with the help of 
bullocks and elephants, it could not he moved. Farrukh-sir himself 
going up to the cannon brought into requisition the ingenuity 
of Christian gunners, but even that was of no avail. Mirza-i- 
Ajmiri making his obeisance, said : “If ordered, thy slave might 
try his strength.” The Sultan gave permission. Mirza-i-Ajmiri, 
tying the hem of his garment round his waist and putting both of 
his hands beneath the cannon-frame, lifted up the cannon together 
with its frame on his chest, and said “ wherever ordered, I will put 
it.” The Sultan ordered it to be placed on a high ground. The 
Mirza removed the cannon from the ditch to a high ground. From 
the strain of his physical power, drops of blood were about to ooze 
out from his eyes. The Sultan applauded him whilst the assembly, 
sent up shouts of praise and choruses of applause to the skies. 
The Mirza at that very moment was rewarded with the mansab 
of a Sih haznri together with the title of Afrasiab i^an. 
Raghid Khan set out with a large army for Bengal, and entered it 
vid the passes of Tiliagadhi and Sakrigali. On hearing the news 
of his entry, Jafar Khan shewed no signs of anxiety. Besides the 
regular war-establishment of the Subah he mobilised no extra 
troops. Rashid ©an reaching three hroh distant from Mnrshidabad 
arrayed his troops for battle. Next morning, Nawab Jafar Khan 
detailed Mir Bangali and Syed Anwar Jaunpnri with two thousand 
cavalry and infantry to encounter Rashid Khan, whilst the Nawab 
himself, according to his daily practice, set to copying the Quran. 
When the two forces encountered each other, a battle ensued. 
Syed Anwar, in the thick of the fight, was killed, but Mir Bangali, 
with a small force, bravely stood his ground on the battle-field[ 
till the army of Rashid Khan surrounded him from all sides. 
Although these tidings reached Nawab Jafar Khan, the latter 
remained unconcerned and quietly went on with his work of 
copying the Quran. At last the news of Mir Bangali’s retreat 
arrived. It was then that the Nawab detached his special 
disciple, Muhammad Khan, who was Faujdar of Mnrshidabad and 

1 He was apparently a Turk, as the title Malik would indicate, but I cannot 
trace who this notable was. 
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an Officer of the Army, to reinforce Mir Bangali. The former 
with the swiftness of lightning and breeze joined Mir Bangali, and 
threw in the auxiliaries. Subsequently, Nawab Jafar Khan, 
after having finished his work of copying the Quran, recited 
the Fatiha-i-Khair and armed himself for battle. And mounting 
an elephant, with a force of cavalry and a retinue consisting of 
kinsmen and Turkish, Georgian and Abyssinian servants he 
encountered Bashid Kban on the field of Karimabad outside the 
City, and commenced chanting the Duai-SaifiA It is said that he 
had so persistently practised the Duai-Saifl, that when he 
commenced chanting it his sword of itself unsheathed itself from 
its scabbard, and through invisible help he vanquished the 
enemy. On the arrival of Jafar !Qan, the courage and boldness of 
Mir Bangali and his army increased ten-fold and hundred-fold. 
With his clamorous force Mir Bangali attacked the centre of the 
enemy. Rashid Khan, who considered Jafar Khan no match for 
himself, swaggering of swordmanship and his capacity to easily 
i-out the enemy, mounted a rosrue elephant, and charged Mir 
Bangali who was in the van. The aforesaid Mir who was an 
unerring marksman 

Placed a wooden arrow in his bow-string. 

And stretched his bow, and extended his arm-pit. 

When the arrow-notch came up to his ear, 

He shot the arrow straight at the struggling enemy. 

As luck would have it, the arrow hit the enemy on the 
forehead. 

And pierced right through the hind-head. 

That leader of the heroes was pierced by the arrow: 

That brave lion rolled on the elephant. 

At that juncture, the troops forming a solid column. 

Made one united rush at the enemy. 

The ground was trodden down into furrows by horses’ hoofs, 
The sky was cut to pieces by cannons and spears. 

With swords, daggers, iron-maces and spears, 

They charged the enemy. 


I This daa or prayer, meaning literally the “ prayer of the sword” is said 
to have been uttered by the Prophet at the b.'<ttle of Badr, when it is related 
angels descended to fight in his ranks, and tamed disaster into victory. 
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Owing to profuse shedding of blood on that battle-field, 

The whole face of the earth looked crimson. 

A whole world was consigned to destruction, 

If any one survived, he was imprisoned. 

The enemy’s treasures and effects were looted, 

Jafar Sban won a glorious victory. 

Nawab Jafar Khan returning triumphant caused the music of 
victory to be struck up, entered the Fort, and ordered that a 
minaret should be raised entombing the heads of the slain on the 
highway leading towards Hindustan, so that it might serve as 
a warning to others. The prisoners of Ra^id Khan’s army said 
that on the advance of Jafar Khan green-dressed soldiers with 
drawn swords descended from the clouds, attacked the force of 
Ra^id !Q}an, and afterwards vanished. Sultan Farmkh-sir who 
had not yet finished settling his accounts with Sultan M‘azn-d- 
din, on the way receiving news of Jafar Khan’s victory and 
Raghid Kban’s defeat was depressed. In short, when near Akbara- 
bad (Agra)a battle^ ensued between Farrnkh-sir and Sultan M‘azu-d- 
din Jahandar §hah, the Syeds of Barha,* on the side of Muham¬ 
mad Farmkh-sir, displaying self-sacrifice, exhibited heroic valour. 
On the side of M‘azu-d-din, Khan Jahan Bahadur Kokaltash 
Khan, who was the Pay-Master General of the Army, was killed, 
owing to the carelessness of the Amiru-l-Umara 2u-l-fuqar ^Sn s 
And M’azu-d-din’s other noblemen, especially the Mu g hal noblemen, 
being in conspiracy with the noblemen of Farrukh-sir, exhibited 
treachery during the battle. In consequence, great confusion 
arose in the army of M‘azu-d-din Jahandar Shah. Becoming 
depressed by observing the fate of Khan Jahan Bahadur, Jahandar 

I See description of the battle in December 1712 in Seir-nl-Muta^erin, 
Vol. II, p. 392. 

» The Syed brothers of Barha were Syed Hnsain Ali ]a5n, Nazim of the 
Snbah of Patna and Syed Abdallah Nazim of the Sabah of Allahabad. 

The aeir-ul-MutaUerin (Vol. II, pp. 387.388, 391, 392), gives a detailed account 
»8 to how these Syed brothers helped Farrnkh-sir in the war of succession. 
These Syed brothers subsequently fell oat with Farm^-sir, and imprisoned 
him and bad him tilled (Set'r, Vol. II, p. 419). For a life of Syed Hnsain Ali 
^han, see Maasir-ul-Umara, Vol. I, p. 321. 

* He was a son of Asad Khan, the Prime Minister of Aurangzeb. His name 
was Muhammad Ismail, and his titles were ' Zn-l-fnqar Khan Amir-al-Umara 
Na;rat Jang.’ See Massir-ul-Umara, p. 93, Vol. II, for his life. 
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Siah fled straight to Shahjahanabad to the house of ‘A?ad ©an 
A^ifu-d-daulah,* t^ie Chief Minister of the Empire. Immediately 
after, Amiru-l-Umara, son of Asifu-d-daulah, presented himself 
before his father, and counselled the latter to shelter the Emperor. 
The father, not considering it expedient to throw in his lot with 
Jahandar ghah, kept the latter under surveillance. Then Sultan 
Muhammad Farmkh-sir, without encountering any further opposi¬ 
tion, ascended the Imperial throne at Akbarabad (Agra), towards 
the end of the year 1124 A. H. From Akbarabad (Agra), 
Parrukh-sir swiftly marched to Shahjahanabad (Delhi), where 
he slew Jahandar Shah and the Amiru-l-Umai-a.* 


-o- 


ACCESSION OP SULTAN PAERUM-SIR TO THE 
THRONE OF DELHI. 

^n hearing of the accession of Emperor Farrn^-sir, Nawah 
Jafar Khan sent presents and tribute, and remitted the entire 
balance of the Imperial revenue. In return, the Nawab received 
patents confirming him in the united offices* of the Nizamat and 
Dewani of the three gubahs of Bengal, Behar, and Oris^ The 
Nawah was also recipient of a rich !^ilat. The Nawab’s repre¬ 
sentations to the new Emperor continued to receive attentive 
consideration, as during former regimes. The Nawab became an 
object of envy to his contemporaries and peers. For instance, 
on Jafar Eban’s representation to the Emperor, Nagar Set’s uncle 


1 Hia name was Muhammad Ibrahim, and his titles were Asifn-d-danlah 
Jnmlatnl-Mnlk Asad ^an. He was related by marriage to Eminn-d-danlah 
Asaf ^an, and became Prime Minister nnder Emperor Anrangzeb. (See 
hia life in Maasir-ul-UTnara, Tol. I, p. 310, and in Seir, Vol. II, p. 406.) He 
was a statesman of eminence and sagacity. On bis son, Znlfnqqar Khan’s 
assassination, he composed the following pathetic epitaph :— 




^^’^See 8eir-ul Mutatherin, Vol. II, p. 395 (Pers. text). The corpse of Jahan¬ 
dar Shah was placed on an elephant, and the corpse of Znlfnqqar Khan was 
tie^o its tai]^ 

( S This was a very unwise departure from the old Mughal policy of 
keeping the two offices distinct, in that it encouraged l^r on the growth of 
disloyal intrigues against the Central Authority in Delu^ 

35 
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and agent, Fate^> Qiand Sahn, whose services had won the good 
graces of the Khan, was invested with the title of Jagat Set, and 
appointed to the office of Treasurer-General of Bengal. Syed 
Husain ‘Ali Khan, the Paymaster-General, who was a brother 
of Qutb-ul-Mulk ‘Abdullah Khan Vazir, Mpired after the title of 
Nasirjang, which title Jafar Khan held, fts it was not consonant 
with the Imperial regulations that two persons should simultane¬ 
ously hold one title, an Imperial mandate was issued to Jafar Khan, 
suggesting an exchange of titles, j Although the Syed brothers were 
personages of immense influence and power, Jafar Khan resented 
their impudence, declined to exchange his title, and sent the follow¬ 
ing manly reply to the Emperor : “ This old servant has no hanker¬ 
ing after names or titles ; but the title which it pleased the late 
Emperor ‘Alamgir (Aurangzeh) to confer on him, he declines to 
barter.” When Syed Razi Khan died, at the desire of Jafar Khan. 
Emperor Farrukh-sir conferred the Diwani of the Subah of Bengal on 
Mirza Asadu-l-lah, son of Shaia‘u-d-din Muljammad Khan, Nazim 
of Orissa, by the daughter of Jafar Khan, bestowing at the same 
time ou the Mirza the title of Sarfaraz Khan. As Jafar Khan 
bad no son, and Sarfaraz Khan was his maternal grandson, 
shewing foresight, he purchased from the income of his personal 
jaffir the zamindari of Qismat Chunahkhali in Parganah Kholhar- 
bah in the district of Mur.shidabad from Muhammad Aman, the 
Taluqdar of the aforesaid Qismat, in the name of Mirza Asadu-l- 
lah Sarfaraz Khan, named the said zamindari Asadnagar, and caused 
it to be entered in the Imperial and Provincial Qanungo’s registers. 
This estate came to be known as Khas Taluq, so that after his death 
it might afiord subsistence to his descendants, and after the pay¬ 
ment of revenue from its income its surplus might be at their 
disposal. And in the same year, the Deputy Governorship of 
Jahangirnagar (Dacca) was bestowed on Mirza Lntfu-l-lah, a son- 
in-law of Shuja‘u-d-din Muhammad Khan. The Mirza at the 
same time received the title of Murshid Quli Khan. In that on the 
9th Rabiu-l-Sani 1131 A.H. the Emperor Farrukh-sir was slain,* 

1 Between FarruWi-sir and the Syed brothers, ill-feeling broke out 
throngh the instigation of one Mir Jninls (who pos.sessed great influence over 
Farru^-sir, having been Qazi of Dacca, when Farrukh-sir was there as 
Deputy Nazim). This ill-feeling was fanned by Katan Otiand, the crafty 
Diwan of the Vazir Qntb-ul-Mulk Syed Abdullah, brother of Syed Husain 
Ali ^an. This ill-feeling which not only paralysed the Administration, 
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through the treachery of ‘Abdullah !^an the Vizir and Husain 
‘Ali Khan, the Paymaster-General, the Syeds of Barha raised 
Sultan Eafi‘u-d-darajat, ^ son of Prince Rafi‘u-sh-shan, son of 
Bahadur Shah, to the throne. For four or five months, ruling 
nominally, this Emperor died of consumption. After this, Rafi'u- 
d-darajat’s second brother, named Saltan Rafi‘u-d-danlah,* was 
brought out from captivity, and placed on the throne, and was 
styled Shah Jahan the Second. The latter al.«o, like his elder 
brother, for five or six months sat nominally on the throne. At 
the time when the Imperial army was engaged in repelling Sultan 
Neko Sir, son of Sultan Akbar, and grandson of Emperor 
Alamgir, who had invaded Akbarabad (Agra), Shah Jahan 
the Second also died. And the Syeds of Barha and other 
Imperial noblemen, at the end of the year 1131 A.H., bringing 
out Sultan Raushan Akhtar, son of Jahan Shah, from the citadel 
of Siahjahanabad (Delhi), and marching with him day and night, 
reached Akbarabad (Agra), and in the beginning of 1132 A.H. 
they placed him on the Imperial throne, and styled him Abu-l- 
Fatta(^ Nasiru-d-diu Muhammad Shah Ghazi.® A poet has said:— 

3Sbo 

oA j} 

“ He was a bright star, now he has waxed into a moon, 

Joseph has returned from captivity, and has become a king.” 

Nawab Jafar Khan, hearing of the accession of Muhammad 
Shah to the Imperial throne, sent presents and tribute, and received 

but undermined for ever the prestige of the old illustrious Timuride House 
is detailed in the Seir-ul-Mutakherin, Vol. II, pp. 407, 409, 415, 416, 418, 
419, and 420. The Syed brothers, to the detriment of the State and to their 
own lasting dishonour, made the Imperial Mughal throne of Delhi, at this 
time, a football for their own selfish aims and personal ambitions. (See 
extracts from Hiafi Khin’s history at p. 420, Vol II, Seir). 

1 In Seir-ul-Mutahherin, Vol. II, p. 419, it is related the Syed brothers 
raised to the throne Shamsu-d-din Abul Barkat Kafl'n-d-darajat, son of Rafin-1- 
Qadr, and grandson of Bahadur Shah, at the age of twenty, in 1131 A.H. 

* See Seir-ul-Mutakherin, Vol. II, p. 421. The ambitious Syed brothers 
now virtually ruled over the Mughal Empire in India. 

8 See Seir, Vol. II, pp. 422, 423. At this time Eatan Qhand was the evil 
genins of Qatb-ul-Mnlk Syed Abdullah the Vazir, and had the impudence of 
nominating persons to even the Qaziships, for which he was once snubbed 
by his master. 
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in return patents confirming him in his former offices, and adding 
thereto the ^ubahdari of Orissa. In short, owing to the undue 
influence exercised over the administi-ation by Syeds Husain ‘Ali 
Khan and ‘Abdu-l-lah Khan from the reign of Farrn^-sir till 
that period, the aSairs of the Empire had suffered much in eclat, 
and owing to constant changes in Emperors the administration of 
the country had fallen into chaos. The people of Bengal 
were, however, free from the troubles incidental to revolutions 
in the kingly office, as Jafar ^an ruled over that Province with 
great vigour. In his time no harm ensued to Bengal at 
the hands of the Mahrattas. The Christian Danes who had no 
factory in Bengal, and carried on commercial transactions through 
the agency of the French, with the advice of the latter, offering 
nazar, applied for permission to erect a factory at Bangibazar.* 
Obtaining sanad from Nawab Jafar Khan, they erected mud-walled 
houses, established themselves there, and laid the foundation of a 
factory with strong towers, surrounded by a deep and broad moat, 
into which the river water flowed, and wherein sloops could move 
about. Working day and night, and spending much money, they 
set about building the same. Placing obliquely the cap of vanity 
on the bead of pride, they gave themselves airs at the expense of 
other Christian nationalities, and bragged they would sell woollen- 
stuffs, velvet, and silk-stuffs* at the rate of gunny-cloth.® The 
English and Dutch Christians, seeing the loss in their own markets, 

1 This pla<^e is marked between Icbapur and Chank, on the map in 
Wilson’s Annals^ Vol. I, p. 130. 

is a silk-stuff with figures of leaves and branches woven on it. 
The Ain-i-Akbari (Blochmann’s tr., pp. 92—96) gives a list of the gold-stnffs, 
cotton-fabrics, and woollen-stuffs current in India in Akbar’s time. It would 
appear therefrom that out of 28 gold-stuffs only two were imported from 
Europe, out of 39 silk-stuffs only seven were imported from Europe, ont of 29 
cotton-stuffs nil was imported from Europe; whilst out of 26 woollen-stuffs 
only one was imported from Europe, all the rest being either manufactured in 
India, or imported from Asiatic coantries, like Arabia, Persia, China, &c. 

* Eichardson’s Dictionary does not seem to give the word but it 

occurs in the following charming lines of the great Persian poet, Omar 
Khyam:— 

*■-^3 
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conspired to have the former’s factory closed, iiitrigned with the 
Maghal merchants, and undertook to pay themselves their nazars. 
Relating to Ahsann-l-lah Khan, Fanjdar of the Port of Hooghly, tales 
of their bloodshed and oppression in Europe and also exaggerated 
accounts of their having erected forts and towers with moats at 
Bangibazar, and of their past misdeeds in the Emperor’s domin¬ 
ions, they induced Ahsanu-l-lah Khan to write to Nawab Jafar 
Khan, and themselves petitioned the latter to issue mandates in the 
name of the above Faujdar to close the factory of the Danes. Al¬ 
though Ahsanu-l-lah Khan sent agents to close the factory, the 
Danes not relying on their message, failed to close their factory; 
at length the Faujdar deputed bis own Deputy, named Mir 
Jafar, to the Danes. The Chief of the Danes, who was styled 
a General, mounted cannons on the heights of the rampartst 
and prepared to fight. The aforesaid Mir, erecting entrenchments 
facing the ramparts, commenced fighting with cannons, rockets, 
arrows, and muskets. But the soldiers of the Mir could not ap¬ 
proach the factory, owing to constant shower of eannon-balls and 
rockets. And the ways for the ingress and egress of the vessels of 
merchants in the river became closed The Christian French 
secretly leagued with the Danes and assisted the latter with sup¬ 
plies of shot, powder, and armaments. The Danes captured, with 
the secret help of the French, Khwajah Muhammad Kamil, eldest 
son of Khwajah Muhammad Fazal, who happened to pass and 
repass tlie river by boat. Owing to this, all the Mu^al, Armenian, 
and other merchants made great exertions to effect his release, 
and fearing lest he might be slain, for two or three days a truce 
was arranged. The aforesaid Khwajah, agreeing to pay a large 
ransom, and also promising to bring about peace, was released 
from the custody of the Danes. Then the Christian French, 
dreading the resentment of the Fanjdar, deserted the Danes. 
Mir Jafar, advancing his entrenchments, with volleys of cannon¬ 
balls, rockets, aiTOws, and musket-balls, redueed the garrison 
to straits, and cut off all supplies both by land and by water. 
When the garrison were reduced to starvation, their Indian 
servants all fled, and the General alone with thirteen Danes remained 
in the factory. Though reduced to such straits and numbers, 
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they with their own hands kept up a pei-petnal shower of 
cannon-balls and rockets, and allowed no opportunity to the 
attacking force to lift up their heads, and far less to 
advance out of their entrenchments or to assault the factory. 
For some time the fighting continued in this wise. By 
chance, a cannon-ball discharged from Mir Jafar’s entrenchment 
hit the Danish General on the right arm, and broke it, and his hand 
became in consequence useless. The General * was obliged, in conse¬ 
quence, at dead of night, to scuttle out of the factory, and, embark¬ 
ing on board a vessel, he set sail for his own Tiative country. Next 
morning, the factory was captured; but save and except some cannon¬ 
balls, nothing of value was found. Mir Jafar, rasing the gateway 
and the tower of the factory, returned victorious and triumph¬ 
ant. About that time, news arrived that the Afghans. Shnj‘ait 
;^an and Nijat Khan, zamindars of Tonki Sarubpur,* in the Sarkar 
of Mahmudabad, who were notorious for their lawlessness, had 
plundered the revenue of Mahmudabad amounting to sixty thous¬ 
and rupees, whilst on its way to Mnrghidabad. Nawab Jafar Khan, 
who thirsted for the blood of thieves and robbers, hearing this news, 
appointed a Superintendent of Dacoity with spies under him, and 
after ascertaining the reality and origin of this affair, he issued an 
order to Ahsanu-l-lah Khan, Faujdar of the Chaklah of Hughli, 
directing their arrest. The aforesaid Khan, ostensibly marching 
out on a hunting expedition, like a sudden calamity, surprised their 
stronghold, arrested and captured all the brigands, put them in 
chains and fetters, mutilated their hands and feet, tied them 
strongly and securely with pieces of stirrup-leather, and sent them 
to Nawab Jafar Khan. The Nawab imprisoned them for life, and 
confiscated their treasures. After they were thus banished and 
extirpated,® the Nawab settled their aforesaid zamindari with Ram 
Jivan. Levying indemnity equal to the plundered revenue from 
the landholders of the neighbourhood, the Nawab credited it to the 
Imperial treasury. During the Nawab’s administration, the names 
of free-booters, night-marauders, and assassins were blotted out 
from the annals of the Bengal Satrapy, and the dwellers, both of 

1 The Danish Chief’s name appears to be Mr. Attrnp (See Wilson’s 
Annals, Vol. II, p. 200). This happened in 1714. 

* This is a place about five miles from Jessore head-quarters. 

® T^here is still a Pathan family in Sarubpnr, though impoverished. 
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towns and villages, lived in perfect peace and comfort. The Thanahs 
of Katwah and Murshidganj, on the highway leading to Bardwan, 
were established by the Nawab, in the early part of his Nizamat, 
whilst he held the title of Mur^id Quli Khan. He established 
these Thanahs for guarding the above highway, and their 
control and administration was entrusted by the Nawab to his 
special disciple, Muhammad Jan. In that, in the environs of 
Fanachor, which is on the highway leading from Nadia to Hnghli, 
in the plantain groves thefts took place in broad daylight, 
Muhammad Jan established an outpost at Pupthal, subordinate to 
the Thanah of Katwah. Capturing the thieves and robbers, and 
chopping them into bits, Muhammad Jsn hanged them on the 
trees of the highway, to serve as warnings to others- As in his 
retinue, hatchet-men used to go ahead, he became known as 
Muhammad Jan Kolharah. Thieves and robbers used to tremble 
on hearing of his name. As a propagator of Muhammadan 
religion, as a strict observer of the religious injunctions, 
as a friend of scions of good family, as a reliever of the 
distressed, and as an exterminator of oppressors, Nawab Jafar 
Khan was a second Amira-l-Umara Shaista Khan. He was strict 
in the enforcement of his orders, and faithful in the fulfilment 
of his engagements. He never neglected saying his daily prayers 
five times, and fasted for three months in the year, and used to 
completely recite the Qoran. On the 12th and 13th of the lunar 
months, he used to fast, and on Thursday nights he was vigilant 
in his prayers. Many nights he used to pass in reciting certain 
select portions of the Qoran, and he slept little. From morning 
to midday, he devoted himself daily to transcribing the Qoran. 
And he used to send, every year, copies of the Qoran transcribed 
by his hand, together with votive offerings and gifts, through the 
headmen of the pilgrims and other caravans bound for pilgrimage, 
to Mecca, Medinab, Najaf, Karballa, Baghdad. Khorasan, Jidah, 
Basrah, and other holy places, like Ajmir, Panduah, &c. For 
each of these places, he allotted votive offerings, endowments, 
and reciters of the Qoran. The humble author of this History 
has seen a torn copy of the Qoran, every chapter of which was 
detached, in the shrine of Hazrat Makhdum Akhi Siraju-d-din, at 
S’adu-l-lahpur,* written in large characters in the handwriting 

1 I do not know if that copy is still there. See also note ante. 



of Nawab Jafar Bban. The Nawab had in his employ 2,500 
reciters of the Qoran, who completely recited the QorSn daily, 
and corrected what the Nawab transcribed from the Qoran; 
and their meals were supplied twice daily from the Nawab's own 
kitchen, and comprised game, birds, and other animals. He 
shewed a great predilection for the company of Syeds, Shaikhs, the 
scholarly, and the pious, and he deemed it meritorious to serve them. 
And from the 1st to the 12th of the month of Rabi’n-l-Awwal, 
which is the anniversary of the death of the Prophet Muhammad 
(Peace be on him !), daily he used to feed the excellent and the 
venerable ShaiMis, the Ulama, the pions saints, and inviting 
them from the environs of Murshidabad, he used to receive them 
with great respect at his banquets, and till they finished their 
dinners, he used to stand before them in a respectful posture, and 
to serve them. And every night during that period, from Mahi- 
nagar to Lalbagh, on the banks of the river, he used to arrange 
illuminations with chiraghs, in an elegant fashion, so that from the 
brightness of the illumination, the altars of the mosques and the 
pulpits, with the inscriptions of the Qoran engraved thereon, could 
be read from the other side of the river by spectators, to their great 
amazement. It is said that he employed more than one laTt of 
labourers to light the chirSghs under the supervision of Nazir 
Ahmad. After sunset, as soon as the gun was fired to signal 
that the illumination should commence, all the chira gh s were 
simultaneously lit up in one instant, producing an illusion as if a 
sheet of light had been unrolled, or as if the earth had become a 
sky studded with stars. And he constantly consecrated his life 
to seek the approbation of his Creator and to seek the well¬ 
being of his subjects, and to redress the grievances of the 
oppressed. He used to sign his name with the Shangaifi pen. 
^Be exerted himself to render tlie prices of food-grains cheap, and 
did not allow rich people to hoard up stocks of grains. Every 
week, he had the price-current reports of food-grains prepared, 
and compared them with the prices actually paid by the poor 
people. If these latter were charged one dam over the prices 
stated in the price-current reports, he had the dealers, mahaldars, 
and weighmen punished in various fevrms, and had them patrolled 
through the city, placed upon asses. ' Dnring his administi-ation, 
the ruling price of rice was 5 or 6 maqnds (of the standard mai ket 
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■weight) per rupee, and other articles were similarly cheap, so 
much so that by spending one rupee in a month, people ate poZao arid 
qaliah daily.' Owing to this cheapness, the poor lived in ease 
and comfort. And the captains of ships were not permitted 
to export on their vessels food-grains beyond those needed for 
actual consumption by those on board the ships. At the period 
of disembarkation of ships, the Fanjdar of the port of Hughli 
deputed to the harbour a Preventive Officer for the inspection and 
attachment of the food-grains, in order that no food-grains 
beyond what were needed for actual consumption on board the 
ships might be exported^ And the Nawab had so much reverence 
for the Imperial authority, that he never travelled on any of the 
Imperial flotilla of boats. In the rainy seasons, when the Im¬ 
perial war-vessels came for review from Jahangirnagar (Dacca) 
he used to go up to receive them, and turning his face towards 
the Imperial Capital he used to offer his salute and presents. And 
in obedience of the Sacred Law he never indulged in intoxicating 
liquors, and eschewed things prohibited by the sacred law, neither 
he saw dancings nor heard singings. In his whole lifetime, be¬ 
sides his one wedded wife, he kept no mistress, and never bestowed 
his attention on any other woman. Owing to his extremely nice 
sense of honour, he did not allow eunuchs and women who cannot 
be lawfully seen to enter his harem. If a female slave went out 
of his harem once, he did not allow her access to the harem again. 
In every branch of learning, art, and science he had great profi¬ 
ciency. He abstained from delicious and luxurious dishes ; nor did 
he taste anything of luxury except ice-water and ice-preserves. 
And ;&izr !^an, Deputy of Nazir Muhammad, was deputed for 
four months in winter to the mountains of Akbarnagar for storing 
ice. The Nawab had stores of ice full for twelve months, used ice 
daily and received his supplies of ice from Akbarnagar. Similarly, 
in the season of mango-fruit, which is the best of the fruits * of 
Bengal, the Superintendent of mango-supplies was posted in the 

1 This would indicate wonderful economic and agricultural prosperity in 
Bengal during the "yiceroyalty of Mur Shid Quli Kh an. Polio and Qaliah are 
rich Hindustani dishes. See Ahi-i-Akbari (Bloch’s Tr., Vol, I, pp. 59 and 62) 
for a list of Hindustani menUj and also for statistics of prices of certain 
articles in Akbar’s time. 

8 For a detailed description of the Fruitery in India, in Akbar’s time, 
eee Ain-i-Akbari (Bloch’s Tr,, p. G4.) 

36 
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Cliaklah of Akbarnagar, and he, connting tbe mangoes of the 
Elias trees, entered them in the accounts, and shewed their collec- 
tion and disposal, and the watchmen and carriers, levying tbe 
expenses of carriage from the zamindars, sent the sweet and deli- 
cions mangoes from Maldah, Katwah, Hnsainpnr, Akbarnagar, and 
other places. And the zamindars had no power to cut down the 
Khas mango-trees ; on the contrary, the mangoes of all the gardens 
of the aforesaid Chaklah were attached. And this piactioe was 
more rigorously observed in tbe times of previous Nazims of 
Bengal. Even at present.i when the administration of Bengal is 
virtually in the hands of the Christian English, and only the 
nominal Nizamat rests with Nawab Mnharakn-d-danlah, son of 
Nawab J‘afar All !Qan,* in the mango-season the Superintendent 
of the Khas mangoes proceeds to Maldah on behalf of the aforesaid 
Nawab Mubaraku-d-daulah, attaches the mangoes of the Khas 
trees, and sends them to the Nawab, and the zamindars do not 
go near the ^^has mango-trees. But the Superintendent no longer 
obtains the carriage expense from the Zamindars, nor does he enjoy 
his former prestige and respect. The roots of oppression were so 
thoroughly extirpated in the time of Nawab J'afar KhSn, that 
the agents of zamindars used to loiter about—from the NaqSr 
Kbanah to the Qh^hal satun,^ in quest of the oppressed and of com¬ 
plainants. Wherever they came across an oppressed man or a com¬ 
plainant, they amicably settled matters with him, and did not leave 
him to complain to tbe Nawab. And if the ofBcers of the Courts of 
jnstice shewed partiality towards the oppressors, and if the oppress¬ 
ed carried their complaints to the Nawab, the latter instantly re¬ 
dressed their grievances. In administering jnstice, he did not allow 
consideration and partiality to be shewn to anyone ; he weighed 
the high and the low evenly in the scale of jnstice. For instance, 
it is well known that to avenge the death of an oppressed man, he 
executed his own son,* and obtained the title of “ 'Adalat Gastar” (or 
Justice-Strewer). He used to dispense justice, basing his orders 

1 ».e., when this history was written (1788 ) 

S i.e., Mir Jafar Ali Khan. 

8 The Qh,ihel Satun was a Pablio Audience Hall built by Morshed Quli 
]^an, at Mursbidabad. 

* This incident ot stern and blind justice recalls to memory the glorious 
career of another Mnsalman sovereign in the far West—that is, of Abdnr 
Bahman, the Khalifa of Spain. (See Amir Ali’s History of the Saracens, p. 610)* 
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on the injnnction of the Qoran, and on the expounding of the law 
by QSzi Mahammad Sharf. who had been appointed to the office of 
Q^i by Emperor Aurangzeb, and who was an upright judge and a 
great scholar, free from hypocrisy. It is related that a mendicant 
at Chuna^all begged for alms from Bindraban, the Talqudar, 
The latter got annoyed, and turned him out from his house. The 
mendicant on his (Bindraban’s) route of passage collected some 
bricks, laid them one over the other like the foundation 
of a wall, and named it a mosque, and shouted out the call to 
prayer, and whenever the palanquin of Bindraban passed that way, 
he shouted out still more loudly the call to prayer. Bindraban, 
becoming annoyed by this, threw down some brickbats from 
that foundation, and abusing the mendicant drove the latter 
from that place. The mendicant lodged a complaint at the 
Court of justice of Nawab J‘afar J^an. Qazi Muhammad Sharf. 
with, the concurrence of other Ulama, acting on the injunction 
of the sacred Law, ordered the execution of Bindraban. 
J'afar Khan, not acquiescing in the sentence of execution, 
enquired thus from the Qizi as to whether he could be let 
off: ‘ Can in any way this Hindu be saved from the death- 
sentence ? ’ The Qazi replied: “ Only so much interval may 
be allowed in the execution of his death-sentence as may be 
taken up in the execution of his interceder; after that, he 
must be executed.’’^ Prince ‘Azimu-.A-^an also interceded for 
Bindraban; but that, too, was of no avail. The Qazi killed him 
by shooting him with an arrow with his own hand. Azimu- 
^-shan wrote to Emperor Aurangzeb as follows: “ Qazi Muha¬ 
mmad Sharf has turned mad ; for nothing he has killed Bindra¬ 
ban with his own hand.” The Emperor remarked on the report 
of the Prince thus : “ This is a gross* calumny; the Qazi is on 

1 A wonderfully upright and fearless Judge Qazi Muhammad Sharf 
must have been. 

* Mark the pun on the word “ Azim’’ in the text. “ Azim" means ‘ great’ 
as well as it may refer to the uame ‘ Azimnshshau’. So it may mean “it is a 
great or gross calumny” and also “ it is a calumny on the part of Azim 
(Azimushan).” Aurangzeb, even whilst angry, was not free from flashes of wit 
(often sarcastic wit) in his epistles. As I am afraid, in this English garb, the 
reader may miss the relish of the original, I give the original in Anrangzeb’s 
language 
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the side of God.” Till the close of the reign of Emperor Anrang- 
zeb, Qazi Sharf continued to hold the office of Qazi. On the 
death of the Emperor, the Qazi resigned his office; though J‘afar 
Khan pressed him to continue, he did not. And during the reign 
of Emperor Anrangzeb and daring the Nizamat of J‘afar Ehan> 
only the nobility, the scholars, the learned, and the excellent 
who passed examinations were appointed to the office of Qazi, which 
was never bestowed on the illiterate or the low. No changes or 
transfers in the offices of the pions and hereditary Qazis existed^ 
nor was any tax levied from them; in fact, they were subordinates 
to no superiors, nor answerable to any.i For instance, Ahsann-l- 
lah Khan, Faujdar of the port of Hnghli, grandson of Baqir Khan, 
the Senior (after whom a kind of Indian bread has acquired the 
name of Baqir Khani), was a protegi of Nawab J'afar Ehan, and 
he possessed great influence with the Nawab. During his adminis¬ 
tration, Imamu-d-din, Kotwal (Police Superintendent) of the port 
of Hu^li, who had acquired a high position and much influence, 
enticed away the daughter of a Mughal from the latter’s house. The 
aforesaid Ahsanu-l-lah Khan, conniving at this offence, shewed par¬ 
tiality towards his KotwSl, and stood surety for his future good 
behaviour. The Mughals carried their complaint to Nawab J'afar 
Khan. The Nawab, according to the injunctions of the Holy Book, 
had the Kotwal stoned to death, and did not listen to the inter¬ 
cession of Ahsanu-l-lah Elan for the offender. Towards the close 
of his career, on the eastern plain of the city of Mur^iidabad, on 
the grounds of his Khas T'aluq, the Nawab erected a Treasuiy, a 
Katrah, a Cathedral mosque, a monument, a Reservoir, and also 
sank a large well, and under the staircase of the mosque, he located 
his own tomb, so that it might be safe from damage, and might 
also, owing to the proximity of the mosque, be blessed with perpetual 
benedictions for liis soul. When his life drew to its close, finding 
that he had no son, he proclaimed Sarfaraz Khan, who was his 
maternal grandson, and who had been brought up by him, as his 
heir and successor, and he entrusted to him charge of the treasures 

1 Emperor Anrangzeb, thongh rather a bigot in some points, had scrupu¬ 
lous regard for tlie m.ajesty of the Shard or Law, and took considerable 
pains to improve the administration of Jnstice. The Qazis, or Kagistrates 
and Judges, were exclusively recruited from the ranks of eminent scholars, and 
they were not subordinate to any except the Law itself, and their offices 
carried great prestiije. 
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and effects and the control of both the Nizamat and the ImperiaJ 
offices. In 1139 A.H. he died. From the following Misr'a, the 
date of his death is obtained :— 

(Translation) From the Imperial Capital, the rampart has 
fallen. 

When the nnmerieal value of the word is deducted fron^ 
the word the date of his death is obtained. 

He spurred on his steed of march towards eternity ; 

He has passed away, bat his good name survives- 

Aye, what better can anyone aspire to than this ? : 

That after he has passed away, hismany virtues might survive.* 


NIZAMAT OP NAWiB SHDJ'A-UD-DlN* MUHAMMAD 
EffAN WHO WAS AI.READT NAZIM OF THE 
§UBAH OF ODISA (ORISSA). 

When Nawab J‘afar Khan passed to the regions of eternity, 
Sarfaraz Khan® following the Nawab’s dying wish, laid the former 
in the tomb under the staircase of the Katrah mosque, and himself 
ascended the masnad of Nizamat as his successor. And conciliat¬ 
ing the Nizamat and Imperial officials, like Nawab J'afar Khan he 
administered fiscal and administrative affairs. Save and except 
the Public Funds and Imperial treasures, he removed to his 
private residence the private treasures and effects of J‘afar Khan. 
He reported J'afar Khan’s death to Emperor Muhammad Shah 

1 These beautiful lines, I suspect, are borrowed from Saadi, the great 
Persian Moralist and Poet of Shiraz. 

i He was called “ Mirza Dakni,” and he hailed from Bnrhanpur. His 
father’s name was Nnru-d-din, who came originally from ^orasan. He was 
son-in.law of Murshed Quli ^an, and was Nazim of Orissa, when Mnrshed 
Qnli ^an became Subadar of Bengal. He received the title of Mntaman-nl- 
Mulk, Shnjau-d-daulah Asad K^an (See Maasir, Vol. 3, p. 963, and Seir-ul- 
Mutakherin, Vol. 2, p. 469). 

3 His name was Mirza Asadn-d-din, and his titles were Alan-d-danlah 
Sarfaraz ^an Haidar Jang’. He was a son of ^ujan.d-din Khan, and a 
maternal grandson of Murshed Quli ^an. (See Maasir-ul- Umara, Vol. 3, 
p. 754, and Seir-ul-Mutakherin, Vol. 2, p. 408). 


'I'S^ 
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and to Qamrn-d-din Hnsain ^^an Bahadar.> He also communicat¬ 
ed the intelligence to his father, Shaja‘a-d-din Muhammad !^an, 
who was Nazim of Orissa. The latter on hearing the news said;— 

“ The skj has turned towards the fulfilment of mj aim, 

And has minted coins of the kingdom after my name.” 

Since Shaja‘a-d-din was very anxious to obtain the Niramat 
of Bengal with its honours, treasures, and privileges, he shelved all 
paternal and filial attachments, and left his son, Muhammad Taqi 
Khan, who was matchless in bravery and liberality, in charge of 
the Nizamat of Orissa in the City of Eatak. 

- 0 - 

End of Fasc. 3. 

1 His name was Hir Mohammad Fazi), and his title was Itamadu-d-daolah 
Qammddia Khan Bahador. He was a son of Itamadn-d-danlah Mohammad 
Amin iniA.ii. On Nizam-nl-Mnlk Asaf Jab resigning the office of Tazir, 
Qamrnddiu KTiaii became Vazir of Hmperor Mohammad ghah in 1137 A.H. 
He was liberal, affable, and polished. (See Uaasxr-vX-Vmara, Vol. 1, p. 368, 
and 8eir-uUMutakherin, Vol. 2, p. 467). 



A list of contents with an Index will appear in another volume. 

A. Salam. 
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Faso. IV. 

Sliajau-d-dm raarclied with a large army towards Beng.a]. In 
order to obtain the Imperial Sanad of the Nizamat of Bengal, and 
in order to secure the support of the Imperial Ministers, he sent 
a message to Rai Balkishan, agent of Nawah Ja'far !^an, at the 
Imperial Court, who enjoyed more confidence and eminence than 
Ja'far Khan’s other agents. Ho also sent messages to other 
agents of his own. 

Emperor Muhammad Shah,* on receiving news of Nawah Ja'far 
Khan’s death, had conferred the Suhahdart of Bengal on Amfru-1- 
Umara Samsamu-d-daulah Khan-i-Dauran* Kban Bahadur, Chief 
Pay-Master-General of the Army. Tlie latter was Emperor’s 
loyal friend and intimate associate both in social gaieties as well as 
in State deliberations, and was his comrade, companion, and conn- 
cillor in matters pertaining to feasts, as well as to wars. The 
Amiru-l-Umara misled by the intrigues of the aforesaid agent, 
sent the patent and Khila't of the Deputy Nizamat of Bengal in 
the name of Shujau-d-din ^luhamraad Kl'an, Shnjan-d-din 
Khan had reached this side of Mednipur, when the patent address¬ 
ed to his name arrived, and viewing this event as a good omen, he 
named that place “ Mubarak-Manzil ” or “ the Auspicious place, ” 
and ordei’ed a Katrah (a Tower) and a masonry-built Caravanserai 
to be erected there. When news of the approach of his father reached 

1 Emperor Stnhsmmad ^ihwas raised to tlie Imperial throne of Delhi by 
the Syed bi’others in 1131 A.H. See Seini-l-Mut-t/^erinj A ol. II, p. 422. 

His name was Kh wajah Asam. His ancestors bad come from Badnkh- 
shan to India, and settled at Agra. He held a small Manmi in the beginning 
under Prince Azirau-sh-Shan, and was in the latter’s company in Bengal at 
Dacca. When the Prince in obedience to the suniraons of his father, Jluham- 
mad Mnazzam (afterwards Emperor B.ahadur Shih), on the death of Emperor 
Aurangzeb, left Bengal to join his father at Agra, he left Kh wajah Asam in 
the company of his son Farrutt Sir, who remained in Bengal on behalf of his 
father. He soon made himself a persona grata to Prince Farrutt Sir, and 
exercised considerable influence over his conduct and policy. FarruHi Sir 
conferred on him the title of ‘ Ashraf ^an, ’ and on ascension to the throne 
conferred on him the farther titles of “ Samsamu-d-daulah Kh an Dauran, ” 
and created him a Haft hazarJ, and second Ba khsh i. In the reign of Muham¬ 
mad Shiih, on the fall of Syed Husain Ali l^.in, he received the title of 
* Amiru-l-Umara ’ and also became the Supreme H.il^^i or Generalissimo, or 
Paymaster-General of the Army. He fell during the war against Nadir 
Shah who had invaded India in 1151 A H. See Maasirti-I- I mara, Vol. I, p. 819. 
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Sarfaraz Klian, OTvinj; to recklessness of youtli, the latter intended 
marohintr to Katwah, in order to oppose his father’s advance. The 
Dowager Bewani of Nawab JVfar IDian. who w’as a very wise and 
sagacious lady, and who regarded Sai faraz IDian as dearer than 
her own life, dissuaded the lattei’, and with .soft and sweet words 
of counsel set his mind at case. She said to Sarfaraz Khan: 
“Your father is old ; after him, the Snhahdari as well as the coun¬ 
try with its treasures would devolve on you. To fight against one’s 
own father, is cause of loss both in this world arid in the next, as well 
as of ignominy. It is meet that till the lifetime of your father, 
you .should remain contented with the Diwani of Bengal.” Sar- 
f.araz Khan, whenever acted against the advice of his grand-mother, 
acquiesced in her counsel. Advancing, he received ^njau-d-din 
Jluhammad Khan, and escorted him to Mur.shidabad. Makin" over 

— n 

to his father the Fort and the offices of the Nizamat, Sarfaraz IQian 
retired to his private residence at Naktakhali. From there he used 
to attend daily on his father, and spend his time according to the 
latter’s wishes. Retaining in his own service the Qoran-readers, 
hymn-reciters, and scholars belonging to Nawab Ja'far Klian’s 
household, Sarfaraz IChan employed them on devotions and on re¬ 
citations of the Qoran, as was the practice under Nawab Ja'far 
Khan. He further consecrated his life to winning the hearts of 
people, and also sought for help and blessings from saints and 
hermits. 

Shujau-d-dm Muhammad Khan,' who in point of bravery and 

1 The author of the Seiru-l-Mutakherin also pays a glowing tribute to the 
memory of Xawab Shujuu-d-dTii Khan, and styles him a second Nanshirvan in 
jnstice and liberality. He treated all his ofBcers, high and low, including sol¬ 
diers and household servants, with aff.ibility and considerateness, and at the 
time of his death, begged their forgiveness, and gave them all two months’ 
pay in advance. In the administration of justice, he was very impartial and 
made no difference between his own son and his humblest subject. He 
appreciated talent, and during his admiiii.stration, people possessed of the 
east talent Hocked into Bengal from all parts of Hindustan, and found a 
ready friend and helper in him. Bengal which enjoyed the title of ‘ Jinnatu- 
1-Bilad’ or ‘ Paradise of Provinces,’ now literally became so, under .Shujan- 
d-din Khan’s wise and beneficent administration. His charities were unos¬ 
tentatious and catholic, and his liberality was nnstinted. His subjects, dur¬ 
ing his administration, enjoyed perfect peace and happiness. See Seiru-l- 
Mufaiherin, Vol. 11, pp. 472 and 488 (Pers. text). 

By the way, the general immunity from civil wars and distnAances 
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courage was unique in liis day, and who in point of liberality and 
generosity was matchless in his time, was born at Burhanpur.^ 
As he ascended the masnad of the Nizamat of Bengal in his old age, 
he felt compassion for the condition of the Bengal Zamindars, who 
being in duress from the time of Nawab Ja'far Khan had never, 
even in dreams, beheld the faces of their wives and children. He 
set them at large, and permitted them to return to their homes, 
after levying from them N'azars over and above the amounts of 
revenue assessed by Nawab Ja'far !^an. By tbis stroke of policy, 
over and above the profits of Jogirs and fees on ware-houses and 
factories, he easily raised one kror and fifty laks of rupees, which 
he remitted to the Imperial Treasury through the Banking Agency 
of Jagat Seth Fatih Qhand. And selling off at fancy prices 
to Zamindars the jaded horses, cattle, and other live-stock, as 
well as damaged carpets and curtains belonging to the private 
estate of Nawab Ja'far Khan, he sent another forty laks of rupees, 
besides elephants, to Emperor Muhammad Shah. And after the 
Abstract Balance-sheet of the Annual Accounts was prepared, he 
remitted to the Imperial Capital the stipulated annual tribute of the 
Nizamat, besides the Imperial Revenue, according to the established 
usage. And sending to the Emperor, at their proper seasons, ele¬ 
phants, Tfingan horses, special cotton-fabrics,* and qushlchana ^ and 

enjoyed by Bengal during the vigorous regimes of Murshid Quli ^Sn and 
his successor, ^ujau-d-din Khun (whilst the whole of Upper India was con¬ 
vulsed and torn by fratricidal wars and foreign invasions which converted 
those fair regions into human shambles), would in a large measure account 
for the existence of a comparatively large Musalman population in Bengal, 
contrasted with that in Upper India, without having recourse to theories 
of a more or less fanciful character, for which there appears little or no 
historical warrant. 

1 Burhiinpur is described in the Ain (see Vol. II, p. 223) as “ a large city, 
three ios distant from the Tapti, in Snbah Dandes or ^iandes. It was em¬ 
bellished with many gardens, inhabited by people of all countries, and handi¬ 
craftsmen plied a thriving trade.” 

* Khasah is mentioned in the list of cotton-fabrics manufactured in India, 
See Ain, Vol. I, p. 94, for a list of cotton, silk and woollen manufactures of 
India, in Akbar’s time. Emperor Akbar took great pains to improve all indi¬ 
genous manufactures. “ Skilful masters and workmen were settled in India to 

A " 

3 means “ small-bodied (man).” I do not exactly understand what 

signittes. It was apparently some sort of cotton or silk-stuff manu¬ 
factured in Bengal, with human figures woven thereon. 



other manufactures, he attested thereby his loyalty to the Imperial 
throne, and was in consoqueuee invested with the titles of Mauta- 
manu-l-Mulk, .^uja‘u-d-daalah, Shuja‘u-d-din Muhammad Khan 
Bahadur Asad Jang. He also received the personal ManSah of 
a Haft Utizan, with seven thousand troopers, besides a fringed 
Palki, together with the insignia of the Muhi Order, and a khila't 
consisting of six pieces of robes, precious stones, a jewel-mounted 
sword, and a Royal elephant with a horse. He was further con¬ 
firmed in the office of Nazim of Bengal. H e surpassed his pre¬ 
decessors in office in paraphernalia of royalty and armaments, and 
though his prime of life had passed, he did not scorn life’s plea¬ 
sures. Dismantling the public buildings erected by Nawab Ja‘far 
Khan, as they seemed too small according to his lofty ideals, he 
built instead a grand and spacious Palace, an Arsenal, a lofty 
Gateway, a Revenue Court, i a Public Audience-Hall,* a Private 
Office,® a Boudoir for Ladies, a Reception-Hall,* a Court of Chancery® 
and a Court of Justice.® He lived in magnificent splendour, and 
used to ride out in right regal state. Ho attended constantly to the 
well-being of his Army, and to the happiness of his subjects. On 
his officers, he lavished largesses amounting to no less than one 
thousand or five hundred rupees in each case. Constantly animated 
by a scrupulous regard for justice, and always inspired by fear of 

teach people an improved system of manuf.acture. The Imperial workshops, 
the towns of Laiiore, Agra, Fathpnr, Ahniadabad, Gujrat, turn out many 
master-pieces of workmanship; and the figures and patterns and knots, and 
variety of fashions wlueli now prevail, astonish experienced travellers. His 
Majesty himself acquired a thcoietical .and practical knowledge of the whole 
trade, and on account of the care bestowed on them, the intelligent workmen of 
this country soon improved. Ail kinds of hair-weuving and silk-spinning were 
brought to perfection, and the Imperial workshops furnish all those stuffs 
which are made in other countries....” See Aiii-i-Albari, Blochmann’s trans¬ 
lation, Vol. I, pp. 87, 88. 


t ‘ The Diican Khana ’ is a building containing the offioo of Diwan or Finance 
Ministei’. 

* A ‘Ghihel Satun’ means literally ‘ forty-pillared.’ It was a large build¬ 
ing, intended as a I’ublic Audience-Hall. 

® ' Khihi-at ^hana ’ means a ‘ Private Chamber.’ 

* ‘ Jnlus-Kh'ina ’ means “Office-room or building.” 

® Khalisah Kacheii means the “Court of Exchequer,” or the Kevenne Court 
or Eevenue Board in respect of Crown-land Affairs. 

* Farnianhari means a ‘ Court of Justice.’ 
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God, he uprooted from his realm the foundations of oppressions and 
tyrannies. Executing Nazir Ahmad and Murad Parrish, the 
employes of Nawab Ja‘far Khan, who were notorious for their high¬ 
handedness, he confiscated their effects. Nazir Ahmad had laid the 
foundation of a Mosque with a garden at Dehpara on the banks of 
the river Bhagirati. Shuja‘u-d-daulah, after executing him, finished 
the mosque and garden, and named them after himself. And he 
tastefully embellished the garden by building therein grand palaces 
with reservoirs, canals and numerous fountains. It was a 
splendid garden, compared with which the spring-houses of Ka-sli- 
ruir paled like withering autumn-gardens; nay, the garden of 
Iraw} itself seemed to draw its inspiration of freshness and sweet¬ 
ness from it. Shuja'u-d-daulah used frequently to resort for pro¬ 
menades and picnics to that paradise-like gai den, and held there 
pleasure-parties and other entertainments. Every year in that 
beautiful garden, he used to give a State Banquet to the educated 
section* of his State Officers. It is said that owing to the superb 
charmfulness of that garden. Fairies used to come down there for 
picnics and walks, and to bathe in its tanks. The guards on get¬ 
ting scent of this, informed Shuj§‘u-d-daulah. Dreading mischief 
from the genii, the Nawab filled up the tanks with earth, and dis¬ 
continued his picnics in that garden. 

Being fond of ease and pleasures, Nawab Shuja‘u-d-daulah en¬ 
trusted the duties of the Nizamat to a Council,® composed of Haji 

1 ‘Iram’ or jyl “ is the celebrated bat fabulous garden said to Iiave been 
anciently laid out in Arabia Felix by a king named .Sbadad-biii-i-Ad or Iram 
bin-i-Omad. Frequent mention of these gardens is made by the Eastern poets, 
who describe them as a perfect model of Paradise. 

* It is significant that even in those declining years of the linghal regime, 
towards the first quarter of the eighteenth century, scholarship and intel¬ 
lectual attainments had not ceased to command esteem amongst the Mughal 
Pro-Consuls. 

S See slightly varied account in the 'Seirul-Mutakherin,’ which shews 
that Mirza Ali Vardi ^an was the leading spirit in Shujan-d-din’s Coun¬ 
cil or Cabinet. See Seirul-Mutakherin, Tol. II, p. 473 Pers. text. On ascend¬ 
ing the gadi of Nizamat, Shnjau-d-din Khan constituted a Cabinet of 
Advisers or Council of State, consisting of (I) Mirza Muhammad Ali Vardi 
Khan alias Mirza Bandi, (2) Haji Ahmad, brother of No. I, (3) Eai Baian 
‘Alam Q^and (formerly Shujan-d-din’s Diwan in Orissa), (4) Jagatset Fateh 
Ohand. the banker. In all important matters, he used to consult them before 
passing orders. His first measure was to release the Bengal Zamindars who 
had been imprisoned by Ja‘far Khan. This measure brought him not only 
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Ahmad, Rai A‘lamchaiidDi wan, and Jagat-SctFatchchand,■whilst the 
Nawab himself indulged in pleasures.’ Rai A'lamchand Mukhtar,* 

popalarity but also an increase to the revenue (as Nazar was levied), and at 
the same time contributed to the fertility of Bengal, the Jinnatu-l-Bilad. (See 
Seiru-l-MutaUerin, Vol. II, p. 473). For purposes of administration, he main¬ 
tained his son Sarfaraz Khan as the nominal Diwan of Bengal, conferred the 
Suiahdari of Orissa on his son (by another wife), named Muhammad Taqi 
Khan, the Deputy Nizamat of Jahangimagar or Dacca on his son-in-lawi 
Murshid Quli Khan II, the Fanjdarship of Bangpnr on Sayid Ahmad Khan 
(nephew of Ali Vardi Kh an), the Fanjdari of Bajmahal or Akbaruagar on 
Zainn-d-din Ahmad (another nephew and son-in-law of Ali Vardi Khan); 
Nawazish Mhd. KhSn (another nephew of Ali Vardi) was created Generalissimo 
of the Army. See Seiru-l-Mutakherin, Vol. II, p. 47'2. 

I This preference of personal pleasures to the performance of public duties by 
the later Mughal pro-consuls and sovereigns of the 18th century, marks a sad moral 
collapse, and was one of the causes that hastened the downfall of the Great 
Mughal Empire in India. Preferring their own personal ease and pleasures, these 
later Moslem Satraps and Emperors delegated the unchecked control of their 
State concerns into the hands of ministers, who often proved unscrupulous, venal 
and treacherous, and scrupled not to barter them to intriguers for the sake 
of what they deemed to be their individual and personal self-aggrandisement. 
It was a failing which stood out in jarring contrast to the noble traditions and 
examples of aBabar, aSher Shah, an Akbar, and an Aurangzeb, each of whom 
‘scorned delights and lived laborious days.’ As bearing on the same point, I 
may also quote from Bernier’s Travels pp. 129-130 the weighty words of 
Aurangzeb, whilst admonishing one of his Omarah who had ventured to 
express his fears lest the Emperor’s incessant occupations might be productive 
of injury to his health. Thus burst forth the Great Monarch in the follow¬ 
ing noble strain :—“ There can surely be but one opinion among you learned 
men as to the obligations imposed upon a sovereign, in seasons of dilEonlty and 
danger, to hazard his life, and, if necessary, to die sword in hand in defence of 
the people committed to his charge. And yet this good and considerate man 
would fain persuade me that the public weal ought to cause me no solicitude ; 
that in devising means to promote it, I should never pass a sleepless night, nor 
spare a single day from the pursuit of some low and sensual gratification. 
According to him, I am to be swayed by considerations of my own bodily health, 
and chiefly to study what may best minister to my personal ease and enjoy¬ 
ment. No doubt, he would have me abandon the government of this vast 
kingdom to some Vizier : he seems not to consider that, being born the son 


* The Seirul-Mutakherin describes Alamehand as having formerly held the 
oflice of Diwan under Shnja‘u-d-din Khan, when the latter held the office of 
Nazim of Orissa. Seir, Vol. II, p. 473, Pers. text. It is worthy of note that in 
Kattak (Cuttack) town, there is still a quarter or Mahalla known as ‘Alam- 
Shand Bazar.’ 



in the period of Shnja'u-d-danlah’s Nizamat of Orissa, was a Muhrar 
attached to the latter’s household. At this time, he was invested 
with the Deputy Diwani of tlie Subah of Bengal, and being ap¬ 
pointed Superintendent-General of the Affairs of the Nizamat and 
the Diwani, he effected considerable retrenchmeuts in the public ex¬ 
penditure, and received the personal Mansab of a Hnzari with the 
title of Rai Raian—a title which until that time no oflScer of the 
Bengal Nizamat or Diwani had enjoyed. And Haji Ahmad ^ and 
Mirza Bandi were sons of Mirza Muhammad, who was a cup-bearer 
of A‘zzam Shah, a son of Emperor Aurangzeb A'lamgir. Haji Ah¬ 
mad, on the death of his father, was appointed Cup-bearer and 
Superintendent of the jewellery-stores of Sultan Muhammad 
A'zzam Shah. As A‘zzam Shah^ fell in the struggle for the Em- 

of a king, and placed on a throne, I was sent into the world by Providence 
to live and labour, not for myself, hut for others; that it is my duty not to think 
of my own happiness, except so far as it is inseparably connected with the 
happiness of my people. It is the repose and prosperity of my subjects that 
it behoves me to consult; nor are these to be sacrificed to anything besides 
the demands of justice, the maintenance of the royal authority, and the 
security of the State. This man cannot penetrate into the consequence of 
the inertness he recommends, and he is ignorant of the evils that attend upon 
delegated power. It was not without reason that our great Saadi emphatic¬ 
ally e.xclaimed :—‘Cease to be kings; Oh, cease to be kings ; or determine 
that your dominions shall be governed only by yourselves....’ Alas! we are 
sufficiently disposed by nature to seek ease and indulgence ; we need no such 
officious counsellors. Our wives too, are sure to assist us in treading the 
flowery path of rest and luxury.” What a noble ideal of kingly duty I, and 
what a sad falling-off in later Moslem times ! 


1 In Seind-Mutakherin and Stewart’s History of Bengal, it is stated that 
Mirza Muhammad’s eldest son was Haji Ahmad, and his second son was Mirza 
Muhammad Ali (the latter received the title of Muhammad A‘li Vardi Khan, 
through the favour of Shuja‘u-d-din ^in, whilst the latter was Nazim of 
Orissa). See Seir, Vol. II, p. 470. 

2 A'zzam .Shah, surnaraed Prince Muhammad A'zzam, was the second son of 
Emperor Aurangzeb, his eldest brother being Prince Muhammad Muazzam, 
afterwards sumamed Emperor Bahadur Shah. On Emperor Aurangzeb’s 
death, there was a fratricidal struggle for the Empire between the above 
two brothers, with the result that at the sanguinary battle of Jajo, near Agra, 
in 1119 A.H., A'raam Shih, or Prince Muhammad A'^am, was killed, and Baha¬ 
dur Shah became victorious. See description of this sanguinary battle with 
the slaughter of several Princes Royal in the Seirul-MutaMerin, Vol. II, p. 377. 
Emperor Anrangzeb’s third son. Prince Kam Bakhsh. similarly fell shortly 
after in 1120 A.H., near Haidarabad, in a similar fratricidal struggle with 
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pire, at the time of this Revolution, the two brothers leaving the 
Imperial Capital proceeded to the Dakhin and thence to Odisa 
(Orissa), and entered there the service of ,Shaja‘a-d-daulah. Ad- 
optinga policy of tact and prudence which “is a friend, and like water, 
takes to every hue,” these two brothers got into the good graces of 
^uja‘u-d-daulah. When Rhuja‘n-d-daulah acquired the Nizamat 
of the Suhah of Bengal, Haji Ahmad became his intimate associate 
and councillor in all affairs of the Nizamat; whilst llirza Bandi 
was invested with the Mansab and title of Adi Vardi lOian, and ap¬ 
pointed Faujdar of the Ohaklah of Akbarnagar* (Rajmahalj. Simi¬ 
larly, the Hajl’s eldest son, named Muhammad Riza,* received the 
office of Daroghah or Superintendent of the Bajiltrah of Murshida- 
bad; his second son, Aga Muhammad Sa‘id, was appointed Deputy 
Faujdar of Rangpur; whilst his youngest son, Mirza Muhammad 
Hasliini, was invested with the Mansab and title of HaAim A‘li 
IChan. Pir Khan, who during ^uja‘u-d-daulah’s stay at Burhanpur 
had rendered faithful services, and who from his youth to old age 
had passed his days in his company, was at this time invested with 
the Mansab and title of Shuja* Quli Khan, and given the Faujdari 
of the Port of Hugli, on the transfer of Ahsanul-lah Khan. 

Merit is no passport to worldly advancement, 

Wlien times are propitous, failings seem accomplishments, 

The new Faujdar of Hugli commenced exactions and oppres¬ 
sions. The Port of Hugli from his rapacity was ruined ; and he 
commenced quarrelling with the European merchants. On the 
pretext of collecting the customs-duties of the Imperial Customs- 

Bahadar .Shih. See Seir, Vol. II, p. 379. It ought to be noted that these fra¬ 
tricidal struggles did more to weaken the great Timuride Dynasty,' than the 
ravages of Mnhratta freebooters or the incursions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, 

I ‘ Mirza Bandi’ was another surname of Mirza Muhammad A’li (subse¬ 
quently styled Muhammad A’li Vardi ^au). In Seir it is stated that he 
formed the leading spirit in the Council or Cabinet of advisers of Nawab 
shnja’u-d-din Khan, and that the Faujdarship of Akbarnagar or Rajmahal 
was bestowed by SJiuja’a-d.din Khan on A‘li Vardi ^an’s nephew and son-in- 
law named Zain-udd-in Ahmad. See Seir, Vol. II, p. 472. 

» During the Nizamat of A’li Vardi Khan, Muhammad Biza received the 
Mtle of ’ Nawazish Muhammad ^an,’ and was advanced to the office of 
iwan of Bengal. I do not quite understand what the word ’ Bajntrah’ in 
the text means. It probably signihes “ Miscellaneons Bevenue.” 
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House, he requisitioned troops from the Emperor, commenced 
hostility with the English, Dutch, and French, and levied Nazars 
and taxes. It is said that once unloading from English vessels 
bales of silk and cotton-stuffs, and placing these below the fort) 
he confiscated them. The English troops advancing from Calcutta, 
arrived near the fort. Shuja‘ Quli Hban finding himself an 
unequal match for them climbed down, when the English troops 
carried off their goods. The aforesaid Khan writing to Nawab 
Shnja‘a-d-daulah requisitioned troops to attack the English, 
and by cutting off supplies of Qasimbazar and Calcutta, he re¬ 
duced them to straits. The Chief of the English Factory at 
Qasimbazar was compelled in consequence to arrange terms of 
peace, by agreeing to pay three laks of rupees as nazar to Shnja'u- 
d-dau!ah. The Chief of the English Factory in Calcutta, borrow¬ 
ing the nazarana money from the Calcutta bankers, remitted it 
to Shuja‘u-d-daulah. 

In short, as the good services of Shnja‘u-d-daulah came to the 
notice of the Emperor through the medium of Sian Dauran 
KhSn, in recognition thereof, the Nizamat of the Sabah of Behari 
on the transfer of Fakhru-d-daulali, brother of Raus^anu-d- 
daulah Turabbaz K^an, was also conferred by the Emperor on 
Nawab Shaja‘u-d-daulah. The aforesaid Nawab considering 
Muhammad AMi Vardi Khan to be a person of capacity and tact, 
appointed him to be his Deputy Governor of Debar, and sent him 
to ‘Azlraabad (Patna) with five thousand eavalry and infantry. 
A‘li Vardi Shan, arriving in the Subah of Debar, associated 
with himself, in the administration. General Abdul Karim 

1 Fa^ru-d-daulah was Siibadar of Behar from 1140 A.H. for about five 
years. He was given to ease and pleasures, and ill-treated not only his 
minister. Shaikh Abdullah, who enjoyed the confidence of the public, but also 
insulted ]&wnjab Mu’ta??am (brother of Amiru-l-Uroara Sam^mu-d-danlah 
Khan Dauran ^wajah A?am). The latter in consequence left Patna, went 
to Delhi, and complained to his brother, who held great influence at the 
court of the Emperor, Mnhammad Shah-Fakhrn-d-daulah was at once re¬ 
called, and Behar was added to the Bengal satrapy under Nawab Shuj'an- 
d-din Kflan. The latter appointed Muhammad A‘li Vardi Kh an as his 
Deputy in the Nisjamat of Behar, conferring on him (with the sanction of 
the Emperor) the title of Mahabat Jang, and promoting him to the rank of 
a Panjhazari. A‘li Vardi ruled over Behar vigorously. See Seirul-Muta- 
Merin, Vol. II, pp. 469, 472. For Baushan-u-d-danlah see page 462, Vol. 
n, Beir. 
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Khan.i Chief of the Afghans of Darhhanga, and raised a levy of 
efficient troops. Entrusting the reins of antliority over administra¬ 
tive and revenue affairs to the liands of Al)dul Karim Khan, A‘li 
Vardi Khan sent the former on an expedition against the Bnnjarah 
tribe, who woi’e a class of marauders and murderers, and who 
in the gui.se of traders and travellers used to plunder the 
imperial domains and tiensures. Abdul Karim Khan, sub¬ 
duing the Bmijnrnli tribe, gained a largo booty. Muhammad 
A‘li Vardi, by chastising the Banjarnlfi tribe, achieved a high repu¬ 
tation. And being aided by the Afghans, A‘li Vardi advanced with 
his forces against the tracts of tlie Rajahs of Bitiah and Bha- 
warah,® who were refractory and turbulent. Their regions liad 
never previously been trod by the feet of the armies of former 
Nazims, nor had their proud heads ever bended before to any of 
the former Suljahdars. Indeed, they had never before paid the 
imperial revenues and taxes. After fighting with them inces¬ 
santly, A‘li Vardi Khan became victorious and triumphant. Raid¬ 
ing and pillaging their tracts, A‘li Vardi Khan carried off a large 
booty, amounting to several lahs, in specie and other effects. And 
settling with the Rajahs the amounts of tribute, presents and the 
imperial revenue, he raised an immense sum. The soldiery also 
were enriched by the booty, and the strength of Ali Vardi’a ad¬ 
ministration increased. And drawing his forces against the 
Qiatwar tribe, who liad acquired a world-wide notoriety for their 
marauding propensities, Ali Vardi also extirpated them. Invad¬ 
ing the tracts of the refractory and turbulent Zamindar of 
Bhojpur,'* and of Rajah Sundar Singh, Zamindar of Tikari, and of 
Namdar Khan Muin,^ who, sheltered by dense forests and rocks, 

1 Abclal Karim Kh an was a Roliilla Afgh.an ; he was very brave and power¬ 
ful, aud had a largo Afghan following. See SeirYol. II, p. 473. 

8 Banjarah is described as a zemindar! with 100 horse and 1000 foot, under 
Subah Berar in the Ain-i-Akhau, Vol. II, p. 230. The tribe of Banjarah 
were Rajputs in caste. 

3 Bhaurah or Bhawarah is mentioned as a Mahal under Sarkar Tirhut, in 
Subah Beliar. See Ain, Vol. II, p. 136. Stewart inaccurately calls it Phul- 
warah. Phulwnri is a Mahal under Sarkar Behar. 

4 Bhojpiir, a parganna in Sarkar Rohtas, Bihar, west of Arrah and north 
of Sasseram. The Bajaha of Bhojpur called themselves Ujjinniah Rajahs, 
as they claimed descent from the ancient Rajahs of Ujjain in Malwah. See 
Ain Bloch, tr., Vol. I, p. 513 n. 

5 I cannot trace of which place in Bihar he was a local chieftain. 
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had not cared for former Nazims, and had neglected to diseharge 
loyal duties, and without coercion had never paid the Imperial 
revenue. All Vardi set about chastising every one of them, subdued 
their traets thoroughly, levied the revenues from them to the 
fullest extent, and reduced them to thorougli subjection And 
similarly punishing other insolent lebels, Ali Vardi Khan placed 
the ring of submission on their ears. Aud in a short period 
becoming master of immense treasures and a large army, 
Ali Vardi’s power and prestige grew enormously. As ‘Abdul 
Karim lOian held control over all the State affairs, he exereised 
absolute sway, and ignored Muhammad Ali Vardi Khan. Hence 
the latter becoming suspicious of the former, invmigled him by 
some deviee into his own house, and slaying him raised the stand¬ 
ard of triumph. And through the agency of Muhammad Ishaq 
Khan,i Diwan of the Imperial Khalisah, Ali Vardi Khan opened 
negociations with Qamru-d-diu Khan,* the Imperial Vizier, and also 
with other Imperial Ministers, and succeeded in obtaining directly 
from the Emperor the title of Mahabat Jang® Bahadur, without 
Shuju‘a-d-daulah’s recommendation. Shnja‘u-d-daulah, who re¬ 
posed full coufidence in Haji Ahmad and Ali Vardi Khan, 
viewed without misgivings this elevation of Ali Vardi’s rank; 
but his son, Sarfaraz Khan, felt misgivings about it. On account 
of this difference in views, between the father and the son a cool¬ 
ness set in. Another son of Shuja.‘u-d-daulah b}' a different wife 
was Muhammad Taqi Khan. Ho was Deputy Nazim of Orissa, 
and was not only brave and bold but was also popular with the 
Army. Haji Ahmad and Ali Vardi Khan basing their intrigue 
on his rivalry contrived to bring about a rupture, advantageous to 
themselves, between the two brothers. When the plan of this 
intrigue was matured, Haji Ahmad secured the adhesion of 
Rai Raian ‘Alani Ohand and Jagatset Fateh Qiand; and the 

1 For Ishaq Khan, see Seir, Vol. II, p. 489. He enjoyed Emperor Muham¬ 
mad Shah’s confidence. 

* When Nizamu-l-Mulk Asaf Jah resigned the Imperial Tizarat, I’tamn-d- 
daulah Qamru-d-diu Kh an, son of Jluhammad Amin Khan, succeeded him as 
Imperial Vazir of Emperor Muhammad Shah. See Yol. II, p. 457, Seiru-l- 
Mutuiheriib. Pers. text. 

S 'I'he Sci) u-l-MutaJcherin, however, (see n. ante) states that ShujYu-d-din 
Khaii secured from Emperor Muhammad ^ah the title of ‘ Mahabat Jang ’ 
■for his favourite and protege, Ali Vardi Khan. 
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Triumvirate now waited for the development of their conspiracy. 
Shnja‘n-d-daulab, by the advice of the Triumvirate, was induced 
not to entrust the control of any affair to Saifaraz ^han. When 
the fibres of mistrust thus sown took root in the soil of the hearts 
of the son and the father, as well as of the two brothers, and these 
were about to germinate, Muhammad Taqi Khau, ascertaining the 
real origin of this misunderstanding, proceeded from Orissa to 
Bengal, to personally interview bis father and brother. The 
Councillors of Sbuja‘u-d-daulah, finding the odds of the times 
evenly balanced, fanned strifes and fomented jealousies between 
the two brothers, so much so that both the latter prepared to fight. 
Mohammad Taqi Khan with his army rode out, and arrayed his 
force on a sandy plain, opposite lo the Mnrshidabad Fort, on the 
other side of the river Bhagirati. Thence he advanced to inter¬ 
view his father, but did not plunder the City, And the army 
of Sarfaraz Khan was arranged in battle-array from Naktakhali 
to Shahnagar, and was ready to kindle the fire of war and slaugh¬ 
ter. Secretly tempting by offers of bribe the commanders and 
officers of Muljammad Taqi’s army, Sarfaraz Khan won them over 
to his side, and sending messages for Muhammad Taqi’s capture, 
waited for the enemy, in the hope that when the two contending 
hosts would face each other in battle-array, bis own officers would 
capture Muhammad Taqi and bring him in. Muhammad Taqi 
!^au, who in bravery was the Rustam’ of his day, did not care for 
the enemy. The negociations for peace and war passed and re- 
passed betweeti the two brothers. When Nawab Shuja‘n-d- 
daulah saw that affairs had taken a grave turn, he intervened, re¬ 
conciled the brothers, and prevented their fighting. And out of 
regard for the feelings of Sarfaraz Hiau aud the Begams, rebuk¬ 
ing several times Muhammad Taqi Khan, Shuja‘u-d-daulah pro¬ 
hibited the latter from coming to see and salute him. At length, 
at the intercession of Sarfaraz Khan’s mother, he pardoned 
Muhammad Taqi Khan, and permitted him to go back to the 
Sabah of Orissa, But on arrival in Orissa, in the year 1147 
A.H., owing to the witchcraft of the enemy, he* died. On this, 
Mur.shid Quli Khun, snrnamed Majbur,® who was a son-in-law 

1 Tlie Persian Hercnles. His dauntless bravery and splendid heroism has 
been immortalised in the Shahnamah of Ferdausi, the Persian Homer. 

* In Maasirn-l-TJmara, Vol.lI,p. 844, “ Mattmur,” which seems to be correct. 

* Mohammad Taqi Khan, the Napm of Orissa and a son of Kawab Shnja.‘n>t 
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of Shuja'a-d-danlali and was already Deputy Nazim of Jahangir- 
nagar (Dacca), and was a son of a merchant of the Port of Surat, 
and who in his writings and compositions, and in his poetical 
productions and caligraphy, enjoyed great excellence, was appoint¬ 
ed Deputy Nazim of the Subah of Orissa. 

During the Viceroyalty of Nawab Ja‘far Khan, whilst the 
abovementioned Mnr.shid Quli Khan* stayed at Murshidabad, 
a person named Mir Habib, a native of Shiraz, spoke Persian very 
fluently, though he was not read in that language. By chance, 
Mir Habib arrived in the Port of Hngli, where he earned his live¬ 
lihood by I’etailing the waies of Mu gha l merchants. Owing to his 
kindred mercantile pni’suits, and also owing to his conversational 
powers, Mir Habib quickly ingratiated himself with Murshid 
Quli Khan, and entered the latter’s service. When Nawab Ja'far 
Khan conferied the Governorship of Jahangir-nagar (Dacca) on 
Murshid Quli !&an, Mir Habib also went in the latter’s company 
to Jahangir-nagar (Dacca), and was attached to the latter as his 
Deputy. By personally attending to minute details, and by adopt¬ 
ing a policy of economy, Mir Habib curtailed the State expendi¬ 
ture on account of the Nawarah (war-vessels), the artilleiy, and 

d-din ^an, lies buried in the Qadam Rasul building at Cuttack, whieh had 
been erected by Nawab Shuja‘n-d-din Khan, when the latter was Najtim of 
Orissa. The tomb of Muhamm.ad Taqi ^an is now in a dilapidated condition. 
On it I found still the following inscription : VlP 

I (|*V tStij I may add that the Seiru-l-Mxitaiherin (Pers. text, p. 534), 

makes mention of this Katak Qadam Rasul building, and of the Deputy 
Governor, Abdul Nabi Khan (father of Abdur Rasul Khan, another Deputy 
Governor of Orissa), being entombed there. In this connection, I may point 
out there is a historial anachronism in the Qadam Rasnl building inscription 
which states “ it was erected by Shanj5‘u-d-din Khan in the time of Alamgir 
II.” Shnja'n-d-din was not a contemporary of Alamgir II at all, he was a 
contemporary of Alamgir I whilst at Katak, and of Emperor Muhammad 
Shah, whilst Nizim of Bengal. 

1 The reader must not confound this Murahid Quli Khan (son-in-law 
of S]inja‘u-d-danlah whose real name was Mirza Lutfullah) with Nawab Ja'for 
Kh an, who had formerly held the title of ‘ Murshid Quli Kh an. ’ On re¬ 
ference to the account of Ja'far ^an in the text, it would appear that ‘ Ja'far 
Khan received several titles in succession; first he received the title of 
‘ Kartalab ^han,’ next that of ‘ Murshid Quli Khan,’ and lastly that of 
‘ Mutaman-ul-Mulk Alau-d-danlah Jafir Khan Nasir Jang, ” his original 
name having been Mirza Hadi. 
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tlie army, and thus rendered good services, and in consequence, 
shortly after, his official rank was raised. Finding the tract of 
Jahangir-nagar (Dacca) to be fertile, profit-yielding, and suited for 
trading business, he revived the system of ^auda-i-khas current 
during the Viceroyalty of Prince Aziinu-.sh-^.an, and by means 
of other exactions, both he and his Chief amassed wcaltli. On the 
pretext of collecting the Imperial revenue, ho induced Nuru-l-lah, 
Zamindar of Parganah Jalalptir,* who was the leading Zamindar, 
together with other Zamindars, to attend his Kachiri (Court). 
Adroitly dismissing the other Zamindars, one after another, Mir 
Habib kept Nuru-l-lah under duress. At midnight, he permitted 
him to return home, escorted by a number of Af gh ans. Tlie latter, 
at the instigation of Mir Habib, slew Nuru-l-lab, in a narrow 
and dark alley. Next morning, Mir Habib announced that Nuru- 
l-lah had fled, sent a detachment to his house, confi,seated his 
treasures and jewelleries and effects and silk-stuSs, amounting in 
value to several laics, as well as his Abyssinian male and female 
slaves. Mir Habib possessed himself of the above, and thus 
acquired aristocratic paraphernalia. 

Subsequently leaguing with Aqa Sadiq, Zamindar of Patpasar,' 
who in artfulness and cunning was his match, Mir Habib sent him 
on an expedition against Tiprah. By chance the Aqa met the 
nephew of the Rajah of Tiprah, who having escaped from the con- 

1 On reference to the Ain-i-Akbari (Vol. II, pp. 133-133), I find two pargaiiaha 
with the name of ‘ Jallapur,’ one being Sawail (apparently, Sarail), commonly 
called Jallapnr (revenue, 1,837,330 dams) under Sarkar Fathabad, another 
being Dahlat Jallapnr (revenue, 1,200 dams) under Sarkar Jlahmudiibad. The 
first Jallapnr or Sarail is situated in the Brahmanbaria Sub-Division of the 
present Tiprah district, and when I was in charge of that sub-division in 
1896, I found the head of the Jlusalman family there (who was still called a 
Diwan) in an impoverished condition. The second Jallalpur pargauah is now 
in the modern Faridpur district, and is owned, I believe, by the present 
Musalman Zamindars of Habibganj in that district. It may be that 
‘Habibganj’ owes its name to llir Habib; specially as there was formerly a 
“ Chaklah Habibganj.” 

2 I fail to find Pntpnsnr in the Ain-i-Akbari. I have not been able to trace 
where it is, nor know if any descendants of this family survive 1 may, how¬ 
ever, add here that local traditions prevalent in Tiprah mention that the 
Diwans of Horisbpur (another old family of JIusalman Zamindars, now in an 
impoverished condition) had sometbiug to do with the old Tiprah Bajahs, 
and with their conquest by the Mu gh als. I am not sure if Aqa or Aga 
Sadiq of the text was connected with the above family. 
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trol of his uncle was wandering away from his native country, 
and who at this time happened to stay within the Imperial domi¬ 
nions. The aforesaid Aqa considering his company very lucky 
kept him in his company, promising to instal him in the Zamin- 
dari. The Kajah’s nephew, according to the saying,— 

“ The hare of that country can assuredly catch the dog of 
that tract,”— 


guided the Aqa thi'ough the rocky defiles and river-fords, and led 
him to the country of Tiprah. The Rajah of Tiprah, who wns 
careless and was unaware of the incursion of the Imperial army, 
was paralysed by this sudden on-rnsli of the Imperialists, and not 
having the capacity to fight fled to the summit of the hills. The 
tract of Tiprah, without any difficulty, fell into the hands of Mir 
Ilabib, who by fightings stormed the fort of Chandigadah, which 
was tlie resilience * of the Rajah. Capturing numerous booty. 


Mir Habib brought the tract of Tiprah within the Imperially 
domains. After completing tlte settlement of this tract, Mir' 
Habib * appointed Aqa Sadiq as Faujdar of Tiprah, and the 


I The present residence of the RSjah of Hill Tiprah is at Agartala, I do 
not know where Chandigadah lies. It could not have been far away from 
Agartala. Tiprali or Commilla does not appear in Akbar’s rent-roll of 
Bengal. 

S A full account of Mir Ilabib is given in the Seiru-l-ilutaMierm, Vol. II, Pers. 
text, pp. 593, 591, 590, &o. (also see Maasiru-l-Uinarn, Vol. II, p. 814). He 
subsequently joined the Mahrattas, and induced the latter to invade Orissa 
and Bengal in order to have his revenge against Ali Vardi Khlii for supplanting 
from the Governorship of Orissa his old master and benefactor, Mnr. 5 hid Quli 
Khan (son-iii-law of Shnil'n-d-dln Khanl. He appears to have been a man 
of wonderful resonrcefulness, bravery and tact, and gave no end of trouble to 
Ali Vardi, who at length had to patch up a peace with Mir Habib and the 
Mahrattas, by appointing Mir Habib as his Deputy Nazim in Orissa, the 
arrangement being that Mir Habib was to pay the Mahratta army of occupa¬ 
tion from the revenue of Orissa, besides receiving from Ali Vardi an annual 
subsidy of twelve laks. Mir Habib's signal services to the Mahrattas in the 
end were most churlishly requited by the latter, for Janoji, son of the Mahratta 
Raghoji Bhonsla,treacherously murdered him at Katak (see Seirii l-MutiMerin, 
Vol. II, p. 592, Pers. text), after having invited him to a feast. But throughout 
their rise, treachery was their great weapon of offence and defence, and the 
Mahratta freebooters could not lay it down, even in the treatment of one, 
who, though distinct from them in race and religion, had given them the 
virtual mastery over the Province of Orissa. 
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Rajali’s nepliew as the Rajah, ^ whilst he himself returned to 
Jahatigirnagar (Dacca) with treasures, valuables and elephants. 
Murahid Quli Khan sent to Nawab Shuja‘a-d-danlah an account 
of the conquest of Tiprah, together with the best specimens of the 
wares and silk-stuffs of that tract. The Nawab named that tract 
(of Tiprah) Rau^anabad,* and invested Mnrshid Quli Khan with 
the title of ‘Bahadur,’and conferred on Mir Habib the title of 
‘ Khan.’ 

In short, when the Depnty-Nizamat of the Subah of Odisah 
(Orissa) was bestowed on Murshid Quli Khan, the latter, on the 
recommendation of Nawab Shuja‘n-d-daulah, was given by the 
Emperor the title of Rustam-Jang. Observing the old age of his 
father, and feaiing lest after the latter’s death Rustam-Jang 
might fight against him, Sarfaraz Khan 3 detained at Murshi- 
dabad as hostages Rustam-Jang’s son, named Yahya Khan, and 
his wife, named Durdanah Begam. Although this incident caused 
some bitterness of feeling to Mnrshid Quli !^an, the latter had 
no alternative but to endure it in silence. Mnrsliid Quli Khan 
with his array arrived in the Subah of Orissa, and appointed Mir 
Habibn-l-lah KhSn to be his Deputy there, in the same way as 
the latter had been his Deputy at Jahangirnagar. By use of di¬ 
plomacy, and by dint of statesmanship and energy, Mir Habib 
succeeded in chastising and reducing to order all refractory 
Zaniindars of Orissa. He neglected no step towards the per¬ 
fect organisation and settlement of Ofissa, and effected a surplus 
in its revenue. During the commotion in Muhammad Taqi Khan’s 
time, the Rajah of Parsutam* had removed Jagannath, the Hindu 

1 Evidently, the Bajah was no longer an independent Eajah, bnt was left 
more or less as a feudatory prince. 

s When I was at Brahmanbaria in 1896, I found the Court peons’ badges 
still bearing the word “ Chaklah Banshanabad.” I do not know if they have 
been since changed. 

8 Murshid Qnii ^an II Rustam-Jang was a son-in-law of Nawab Shnja'u- 
d-dln Khiin, having married Durdana Begam, step-sister of Sarfaraz Khan. 
Syed Kazi ]^an was another son-in-law of ^nja*u-d-din Kh an, having 
married Nafisah Begam, uterine sister of Sarfaraz Khan. 

* He was hitherto only ‘ Mir Habib.’ His name was changed to ‘ Mir Habibn- 
l-lah Khan.’ on his receiving the title of ‘ ^an ’ from Emperor Muhammad 
Shah, in recognition of his services in connection with the conquest of Tiprah. 
See note ante in regard to the title ‘ Khan * and its significance, under Mnsal- 
man Emperors of India. 
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God, from the limits of the Subah of Odisah (Orissa), and had 
guarded it on the summit of a hill across the Qhilka lake. Incon¬ 
sequence of the removal of the idol, there was a falling-off to the 
tune of nine Zaks of rupees in the Imperial revenue, accruing from 
pilgrims. Establishing friendly relations with Mir Habibn-l-lah 
Khan, and paying nazar to the Nazim of the time, Rajah Dand 
Deo brought back Jagannath the Hindu God to Parsutam (Puri), 
and re-established the worship of Jagannath at Puri. An account 
of the wor.ship of Jagannath has been already given in the text of 
this History. 

When the Deputy-Nizaniat of Odisah (Orissa) was conferred on 
Mur.shid Quli lOjan Rustani-Jang, the Deput 3 '-Nizamat of the 
Ohaklah of Jahangiimagar (Dacca) was bestowed on Sarfaraz Khan.^ 
The latter appointed as his Deputy-Governor (Ibalib Ali Khan 
who was a scion of the Royal family of Persia, and deputed 
Ghalib Ali Khan to Dacca. Sarfaraz Khan also appointed Jasnnat 
Rai, the late Nawab Jafar Khan’s* Secretary, and his own tutor- 

I ‘Parsatam’ is another name for Puri. See Hunter’s ‘Orissa.’ 

^ It may be noted here there was a i*adical change in the administrative 
machinery of Rengal, dnring tho latter part of Emperor Anrangzeb’s reign. 
The offices of Nazim and Diwan had been hitherto kept quite distinct, but a re¬ 
trograde step towards their eventual amalgamation was taken by Anrangzeb, 
when the latter appointed his favourite officer Mur^id Qnli Khan I. (after¬ 
wards Nawab Ja‘far lOian) to the dual offices of Diwan of Bengal and Orissa 
and Deputy Nazim of Bengal and Orissa. Murshid QnlT Khin T. could not 
personally perform tho functions of these dual offices, and whilst himself 
personally holding the portfolio of Deputy Nizamat of Bengal (the Chief 
Nazim being still Prince Azimii-^-Shanl. he delegated the office of Diwan in 
Bengal to Syed Akram Khan and, on the latter’s death, to Syed Razi Khan, 
(son-in-law of Shujau-d-din Khan,) and that of Deputy Nazim and Diwan of 
Orissa to ^nja‘u-d*din Khiin (liis son-iii-law). Emperor Farrukh Sir, on his 
accession to the throne of Delhi, further confirmed and accentuated the above 
administrative change by uniting in the person of Nawab Ja‘far Khan the offices 
of Nazim of Bengal and Orissa, and of Diwan of those Provinces. This union 
of the two offices, whilst weakening the Imperial hold thereon, greatly added 
to the 'prestige of the Bengal Satrap, and gave him almost a semi-regal aspect. 
This regal aspect was further broadened by Emperor Muhammad Shah adding 
Behar to the Bengal Satrapy, whilst Nawab Shnja‘n-d-dTn was the Bengal 
Viceroy. For purposes of administration, ^uja‘u-d-din appointed a State 
Council of three members to help him in the administration, and divided his 
entire Satrapy, cousisting of three Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, into 
four Political or Administrative Divisions, viz.: (1) Bengal Proper, comprising 
Western, Central, and a portion of Northern Bengal, (2) Jahangir-nagar or 

39 
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guardian, to be the Diwan and Minister o£ that place, and sent 
him to Dacca, in company of Grhalib Ali Klian. And out of l egard 
for Nafisah Begam, his sister, he bestowed the office of Superin¬ 
tendent of the Nmi'arnh (war-vessels) on !Murad A‘H lOian,' son of 
Syed Razi Kian. ^he control over Fiscal and Home affairs, and 
the management of Crown-lands, Jarjir.-i, war-vessels, artillery, 
Accounts and Customs-house were all entrusted to Aluushi Jasunat 
Rai) In that the aforesaid Munshi had been trained up by Nawab 
Ja'far Khan, by dint of honesty and integrity, by thorough 
attention to details and by ripe wisdom, he effected not only an 
increase in the State Revenue, but secured the happiness of the 
people. He completely abolished the system of Saiida-i-Mus, and 
banished the exactions and innovations introduced by Mir Habib, 
during the regime of Mur^id Quli Khan.* putting forth laudable 
efforts to keep down the selling-rates of food-grains, and effect¬ 
ing cheapness in their prices, he threw open the westoin gate 
of the Fort of Jahangirnagar (or Dacca), which Kawab Amiru-1- 
Umara Shaistah Khan had closed, inscribing on it a prohibition to 
the effect that no one should open it, until he succeeded in reducing 

Dacca Division comprising Eastern and Sonthern Bengal, aud a small portion 
of Northern Bengal, and inclndiiig Sylliet uiid Chittagong, (3) Beliar Division, 
(4) Orissa Division. ^ujl‘u*d-din ^aii directly administered the first Divi¬ 
sion, and appointed a Deputy Nazim or Deputy-Governor to hold charge of 
each of the otlmr three .administrative Divisions, under his general control 
and supervisioiiJ 

1 Mnrad A‘li Khim was a son of Nafisah Begam, nterine sister of Sarfa- 
raz l^an. Nafisah Begam was a daughter of Shujii'u-d-din ^un, and was 
married to Syed Razi Khan, who was Diwan of Bengal, on the death of 
Syed Akram during the re^jime of Nawab Ja'far IQiin. On Syed 

Razi KhSn’s death, during the reign of Emperor Farrukh Sir, on the nomina¬ 
tion of Nawab Ja'far Kh-in (Ids maternal grandfather), Mlrza Asadu-l-lah 
received the title of Sarfarfiz JOian and was appointed Diwiui of Bengal. 
Sarfaraz Khiin continued to be tlie nominal Diwan of Bengal, whilst °his 
father Shuja‘n-d-din Khan succeeded Nawab .Ja'far lihan as Niizim of Bengal, 
being deprived, however, of all real power, which was transferred to tlie State 
Council, consisting of Hfiji Ahmad (brother of A'li Vardi Khan), Diwan 
Alamchand, and Fatihchand Jagat Set. 

* MirzS Lutfullah, surnamed Murshid Quli Khan II, son-in-law of Shaja'u- 
d-din Khan. He was first Deputy-Governor of Jahangirnagar (Dacca), and 
was subsequently transferred in the same capacity to Orissa. Re should 
not be confounded witli Nawab Ja‘far who also lield the title of Murshid 

QqU Khan. 



tlie price of food-grains to one seer of the Bazar weight per Dirham,^ 
as was current in the Nawab’s time. From that time until now, 
no one else had been able to effect such cheapness in the rate of food- 
grains^ He rendered the tract of Jatiangirnagar (Dacca) fertile, 
like fEe garden of/ram’, by sprinkling on it the waters of liberality, 
equity and justice; and in consequence, Sarfaraz lOian won a good 
name amongst all classes of his subjects. At the desire of Nafisah 
BegamS, Murad Ali Ifliaa was married to a daughter of Sai-faraz 
Khan, and was appointed Deputy-Cloveriior of Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca) in the place of Ghalib A'li Khan. Murad Ali Khan now 
promoted Raj Balab, a clerk attached to the Admiralty, to the office 
of Pe.shkar thereof, and commenced oppressions.^ Alunshi Jasunat 
Rai, who had acquired a good name amongst the people, appre¬ 
hending that his reputation might be tarnished, resigned his office 
of Diwan, and the Province of Jahangirnagar or Dacca tuimed to 
desolation through the tyranny of the new oppressive Deputy 
N azim. 

Mirza Muhammad Sa‘id, the second son of Haji Ahmad, who was 
on behalf of Sarfaraz Khan Faujdar of the Ohaklah of Ghoraghat 
and Rangpur and Kuch Behar, desolated the Mahals oi Rangpur 
by his exactions and oppressions, and acquiring the treasures of 

1 See n. ante and the text with reference to NawSb Shaista Khan. 

S See n. ante. 

8 Nafisah Begam was a sister of Sarfaraz Kh an, and Muriid A‘li Kh an was 
a son of Nafisah Begam, by Syed Razi Kh an, Sarfaraz Khan*3 predecessor in 
the office of Diwan of Bengal. Thus, Murad A'li Khan was a nephew of 
Sarfaraz Kh an. He, hitherto, held the office of Superintendent of the 
Nawarah (war-vessels) at Dacca, and on his marriage with Sarfaraz Khan s 
daughter, was promoted to the office of Deputy-Governor of Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca), in snpercession of Ghalib A'li Khan, It may be interesting to note 
that there is a place called Mnradnagar, near Daudkandi, in Commillah, which 
is associated with some former Nawabs of Dacca, and where some landed pro¬ 
perty is still, I believe, owned by the Bhiknapahari Nawabs of Patna, said to 
be descended from an extinct old Nawab family of Dacca. I fancy, therefore, 
Mnradnagar owes its name and origin to this Muriid A'li Kh an. 

^ Rajballab’s son, Kishan Ballab, in the time of Nawab Sirain-d-daulah, fled 
from Dacca to Calcutta, and by his intrigues brought about a rupture between 
Siraju-d-daulah and the English. See Seiru-l-Muta^erin, Vol, II, Pers. text, 
p.621. Rajballab was the evil genius of Murad A'li Kh an, as Alam^and was 
the evil genius of .Shuja'ud-diu Khan, and Ratanchand that of the Syed brothers. 
See note ante. Rajballab subsequently ingratiated himself with the infamous 
Miran, sou of Mir Ja'far. 



those whom he oppressed, lie mobilised an army. Requisitioning 
troops from the Emperor, he marched witli his troops against the 
Rajahs of Kuoh Beharand Diiiajpur. Those Rajas fancying they 
were masters of large armies, and also fancying that they were 
sheltered by numerous forests and rivers, had hitherto paid little 
heed to the authority of the Nazim. By dint of diplomacy and 
by use of force, and by wars and battles, Mirza Muhammad Sa‘id 
conquered those tracts, and acquired possession of the treasures, 
buried hoards, jewelleries and effects of those Rajahs. Owing to 
the immense treasure—indeed the treasure of a Crtcsus —that thus 
fell into his hands, he acquired mucli power. After the conquest 
of Kuqh Bihar, by humouring Hiiji Ahmad, on tlio recommenda¬ 
tion of Nawab Shuja‘u-d-daulali and Sarfaraz Khan. Mirza 
Muhammad Sa‘id received the titles of ‘ Khan ’ and ‘ Bahadur.’ 

Nawab Shuja’u-d-daulah, on the advice of his Triumvirate 
Council, deputed Sarfaraz Khan to chastise Badi‘u-z-zaraan, 
zamindar of Birbhum. Sheltered by rocks and forc.sts and support¬ 
ed by numerous Afghans, this zamindar did not bend bis head 
in submission to the Nazim, and failed to pay the revenue beyond 
the stipulated tribute. He had also diveited to dancing-parties 
and pleasures fourteen laks of revenue derived from the measured 
and cultivated lands, that had been endowed for the express pur¬ 
pose of helping the poor and the scholarly. The zamindar him¬ 
self was plunged in dissipations and frivolities. On the ridges of 
Kliubra Kandi aud Lakra Khondah and of other hills and narrow 
rocky defiles, he had mounted strong guards, and cut off all ingress 
and egress of the Imperial troops aud scouts, and he fancied the 
forest flanked by the hills to be a secure recess, in that no one could 
enter that tract without his passport. He had appointed his 
brother, Azam Khan, to administer his State, and his son, ATi Quli 
Khan, to command his army, and Naubat Khan to be his Diwan 
and Minister. Badi‘u-z-zamau himself did no work, but wasted 
his time on flute-playing and on carousals. Sarfaraz I^an sent 
him a message, containing promises and rewards in the event of 
his submission to Nawab Shuja‘u-d-daulah, and embodying also 
threats and punishments in the event of his recalcitrance and 
disloyalty. Subsequently, Sarfaraz Khan despatched rfu Bardwan 
his special confidantes, Khwajah Basaut aud Mir Sharfu-d-diii, the 
second Payma.ster-General, with a large army. Badi‘u-z-zaman 
now prudently woke up from the slumber of vanity, and ten- 
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dered liis homage and submission. Inducing the aforesaid Mir and 
the above I^wajal\ to become his iuterceders, he sent through the 
latter a petition espressive of submission and loyalty, and subse¬ 
quently in tlie company of the former ho set out for Murshidabad. 
And after waiting on Sarfaraz Khan, through the introduction of 
Mir Sharfu-d-din, Badi‘u-z-zaman was granted an audience by 
Nawtlb Shuja‘u-d-daulah, wbo not only' pardoned his past misde¬ 
meanour, but generously bestowed on iiim IAila‘ts. Badl‘u-z- 
zaman agreed to pay three laks of rupees annually on account of 
the Imperial revenue, consented to abide by the ordinary proce¬ 
dures for payment of land-revenue and for execution of orders, and 
furnished as his surety Karatohand, ' zaniindar of Bardwan. He 
was then allowed to return to Birbhum. 

Towards the close of the year 1151 A.H., when Nadir Shah 
invaded * the Imperial Capital, and Samsamu-d-daulah Kltau-dauran 
fell in the battle ® against Nadir Shall, Nawab Shuja‘u-d-daulah 
being ill and confined to bed permitted Tahya Khan and Dur- 
dauah Begani (son and wife respectively' of Mur.shid Quli Khan) 
to go to Orissa, and proclaimed Sarfaraz &an as his heir. Ear¬ 
nestly exhorting the latter to confide in Haji Ahmad, the Rai 
Raian^aud Jagatset, and always to respect their feelings, and 
entrusting to him control over the offices of the Nizamat, Nawab 
bhuja‘u-d-din Khan died on the 13tli Zilhaj of the aforesaid year. 
After laying to rest Shuja'u-d-daulah’s ^ corpse in the sepulchre 
which he (^uja‘u-d-dauluh) had in his lifetime erected at Deh- 
para, opposite to the Fort and the City of Murshidabad, Sarfaraz 

Badi'u.z-zaman Khdii of Birbhum, and Karatohand of Bardwan, appear to 
have been the two principal zaiuindars in Western Bengal at the time. I un¬ 
derstand the descendants of Badi'u-z-zamiin still survive at Birbhum, but are 
iu an impoverished condition. 

* A full description of Nadir ^ah’s invasion will be found in all Indian 
histories, and also in Seiru-l-Mutat^eriiif Vol, II, p. d82. 

® This battle took place at Karnal, 4 stages {manzal} distant from Shah- 
jabanabad or Delhi, iu 1151 A.H. See Seir, Vol. II, p. 482. 

* That is, Rai Alamehand. Shuia‘u-d-din Khan’s de facto Diwan. He receiv¬ 
ed the title of ‘ ila‘i Raiau’ from the Emperor, on the recommendation of 
his master, Nawab Shuja'u-d-din Kh an. See Seir, Vol. II, p. 471. 

6 It should be noted that both •* Slinja'q-d-din ^an ” and “ Sbnja‘u-d- 
daulah” signify one and the same person. These were bis titles. This 
‘ Shuja‘u-d-daulah, ’ better known as ‘ Shuia‘n-d-din Klian” must not be con¬ 
founded with the Nawab Vizier Shaja‘Q-d-daulab of later history. 
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Khan mounted the masnad of the Nizamat in the place of his 
father. 

-o- 

NIZAMAT OF NAWAB SARFARAZ KHAN. 

When Nawab Sarfaraz Khan mounted the mannad of the Niza¬ 
mat of Bengal, agreeably to the dying instructions of his father, 
he appointed Haji Ahmad, the Rai Raian and Jagatset to be his 
Councillors in re.spect of Revenue and Administrative affairs. 
But these meddling more than before in State affairs ignored the 
old officers of Sarfaraz Kban who expected promotions and man- 
sabs, and further intrigued to bring about their disgrace and over¬ 
throw. Although Nawab Sarfaraz Khan and the Begams were 
anxious to promote their old officers, owinsj to the opposition of the 
Triumvirate Council, they could not do so. The Triumvirate 
Council, after secret vows and stipulations, plotted to call in Ali 
Vardi Khan with his army from ‘Azimabad (Patna) under pre¬ 
text of visiting the Nazira, and then to instal him on the masnad 
of the Nizamat in supercession of Sarfaraz Khan. > And in 
deliberations over this plot they passed days and nights, but failed 
to mature any plan. At this time. Nadir Shah, ® the king of Per¬ 
sia, had defeated Muhammad Shah, captured Nizamu-l-Mulk, 
Burhanu-l-Mulk, Qamru-d-din Khan, and Muhammad Khan Bang- 
agh, &c., who were the pillars of the Mu gh al Empire,® and en- 

1 The author of the Maaseru-l-Vmara states that Sarfaraz Khan rendered 
himself unpopular by adopting a policy of rigid economy and retrenchment, 
and by reducing his army, and that this gave an opportunity to .411 Vardi 
Khan to intrigue, in concert with the latter’s brother, Haji Ahmad, who was 
Sarfaraz ^iin’s chief councillor. See p. 844, Maaseru-l-Umara, Vol. II, p. 844. 
It should, however, be added in justice to Sarfaraz Khan’s memory that 
this policy was inspired by the faithless Triumvirate Councillors, whom 
Sarfaraz ^an trusted owing to the dying exhortations of his father, and 
that it formed a part of the despicable trap they were cunningly layinir to 
ruin and overthrow their benefactor’s son. One feels sick to dwell on such 
tales of vile treachery, for Sarfaraz ^an from all accounts appears to have 
been an ideally noble and mild prince. 

S Nadir Shah was a soldier of fortune. After capturing Shah Tahmasp 
King of Persia, he held a Council of State, and got himself elected as King of 
Persia. See his life in Namai Khusruan (p. 153), which also gives his por¬ 
trait. 

* For details, see Seiru-l-Mutakherin, p.482 (Pers. text). It would appear, 
even at this crisis in the fate of the Empire, the venal Ministers of Emperor 
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tering' Shah-jaLanabad (Dellii) * witb bis Persian troops bad plun¬ 
dered tbe palaces of both tlie Emperor and bis nobles. In conse¬ 
quence, the wbole Empire was shaken to its foundation. * The 
Triumvirate Council persuaded Sarfaraz Khan to introduce in 
Bengal the coins and tlie Khiifhah ^ of Nadir Shah, and about 
the same time they remitted tbe confiscated treasures of Shu- 
ja‘u-d-daulah and the Bengal tribute in charge of Murid Khan, 
who bad ai-iived in Mursbidabad on belialf of Qamru-d-din 
KbaiP long before Nadir Shah’s invasion. Haji Ahmad and 
All Vardi Khan intrigued with Murid Khan, and won him 
over to their side. On the withdrawal of Nadir Shah, they 
carried tales of the introduction of the Nadir Shahi coin and 
Khutbah to Nawab Qaruru-d-diu Khan and to Nizamu-l-Mulk, and 
laid various other charges against Sarfaraz Khan. Aided by the 
machinations of the Impei-inl ministers,® they secured a royal 
patent granting to them the Nizamat of Bengal, and authorising 
the execution of Sarfaraz Khan,® on account of his treason in 
introducing the coin and Khuthah of Nadir Shah. When the 

Muhammad Shah could not put aside personal feelings and clannish jealousies 
—the great bane of all Moslem races and the grave of so many Mnsalman 
Empires,—nor could combine loyally in one common and sacred cause to 
repel the enemy’s invasion of India. Burhann-l-Mulk was the greatest delin¬ 
quent in this respect. Only Nizamu-l-Mulk and Qamru-d-din Khan ap¬ 
pear in better light, and seem to have worthily maintained tho high tradi¬ 
tions of their great offices. For Nizamn-l-Mulk Asif Jah, and Qamru-d-din 
Khan, see Maaseru-l-Umara, Vol. Ill, p. 837, and Vol I, p. 358. 

1 For some gruesome details of the sack of Delhi and the general massa¬ 
cre of its population, see Seiru-l-MtUakherin, Vol. II, p. 485. 

S Nadir Shah’s invasion was one of the great external calamities that 
overtook the Mughal Empire and hastened its ruin. 

2 Khutba was also recited after Nadir Shah’s name in all the mosques of 
Delhi on his entry there. See Seir. 

* He was at the time Chief Vizier or Prime Minister of Emperor Sliiham- 
mad Shah. 

® The principal Imperial Minister who sided with Haji Ahmad and Ali 
Vardi Khan in their intrigue, was Mutamu-d-daulah Ishaq Khan. The 
latter exercised at the time great influence over Emperor Muhammad Shah. 
See p. 489, Seiru-l-Mutaiherin. 

* The Triumvirate Councillors were themselves responsible for this treason, 
which was a part of their adroitly-laid plot to overthrow Sarfaraz Khan, by 
subsequently denouncing the latter before the Emperor Muhammad ^ah. It 
is a pity Sarfaraz ^an the Good, owing to his guilelessness and lack of in. 
sight, could not see through their despicable game of villainy. 
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aarow of their efforts reached the butt of their aim, tlie Triumvir¬ 
ate Council represented to Sarfaraz Khan that tlie resonrcos of 
the State were limited, wliilst its cxpemliluro was lieavy, and 
thereby persuaded tlie Nawfib to reduce the sfreiiLrth of liis Army. 
Tliey at the same time secretly sent instructions to All Vardi 
Khan to mobilise troops and collect arms, in \ iew of the invasion 
of Bengal. Whoever wnns cashiered from the army of Sarfaraz 
Khan was straightway enlisted by Hilji Ahmad in the service of 
AH Vardi Khan, and sent off to Azimabad (Patna). Nearly one- 
half of Sarfaraz Khan’s troops were in this way- disbanded. AH 
Vardi Khan, having conifileted preparations for war and mobilised a 
large army consisting of Af gh ans. Rohllah.s, ami Bhalias, set out for 
Bengal; whilst Haji Ahmad sent his and hi.s .sons’ hoarded treasures 
amounting to several Inks of rupees for tlie e.\])enses of AH Vardi’s 
army. When Sarfaraz Khan, from the despatches of his Political 
Agents at the Court of the Emperor, and from informations of emis¬ 
saries, came to ho apprised of the machinations of the treacherous 
enemy, deemingit prudent to adopt remedy for the affair before it 
came to pass, be set himself to overthrow the ti aitors, and decided 
to bestow the Deputy-Governorship ' of Azimabad (Patna) on his 
son-in-law, Syed JIuhammad Hasan, in snpercession of AH Vardi 
Khan, and the Faujdaii of Akbartiagar (Rajmahal) together with 
the command of Sakrigali and Teliagadhi passes on Mir Sharfn-d- 
dln Bakb.shi, in snpercession of A'tau-l-lah Khan, son-in-law of 
Haji Ahmad, Saifuraz Khan also determined to appoint Munsbi 
Jasunat Rai as Diwan in the place of the Rai Raian. But 
as yet this decision liad not been put in force, when the mem¬ 
bers of the Triumvirate Council adroitly submitting a representa¬ 
tion about their long services, the heavy outstandings of the Im¬ 
perial Revenue, and their losses, [)ersuaded Sarfaraz Khan to post¬ 
pone their snpercession and the installation of othoi sin their places 
till their preparation of the Annual Balance-sheet, which fell due 
after three months.* Sarfaraz Khan, who owing to guilessness of 

t See slightly v.aried accounts in the Seiru.-1-MuiaMerin (p, 4S9J, which 
states that Sarfaraz Khan transferred the office of Diwan from Haji Ahmad 
toMirMnrtaza,and contemplated transferring the Fanjdari of Rajmahal from 
Atan-l-lah Khan to his son-in-law, Hasan Muhammad Khan. 

* This is the old story of gaining time. Sarfaraz Khan e.xhibited a lament¬ 
able lack of judgment in accepting this false representation of his faithless 
Councillors. His credulity, indecision, and generous impulsiveness cost him 



his nature had already been victimised by tlie duplicity of the 
Triumvirate Council, once again suffered himself to be duped 
b}’ their wiles. A‘li Vardi IDiau, utilising thi.s short respite, 
secured the atlhesiou of ifiistafa Khan, .yiamsher Khan, Sardar 
Khan, U‘mar Khan, Rahim Khan, Karam Khan, Sirandaz Khan, 
t^iaildj ila'sum, Rhaikh Jahangir Khan, Muhammad Ziilfuqar 
Khan, Chldaii Ilazari (Bakh.shi of the Bhaliahs), Baklitawar 
Singh, and other Cenerahs and officers of the Army. Under 
the false pretest of waiting on Sarfaraz Khan, Adi Vardi Khau 
marched swiftlj”, cro.ssed the pa.s.ses of Tiliagadhi and Sakiigali, 
and reached the frontiers of Bengal. At the instigation of Haji 
Ahmad, Ataullah Khan, Fan jdar of Akb.irnagar (Rajmahal), had 
taken steps to prevent all movements of messengers and spies, and to 
interdict all intercourse through news-letters between A'zimabad 
(Patna) and Bengal via the pa.sses of Tiliagadhi and Sakiigali, 
until A‘li Vardi Khan had crossed through those passes. In 
con.sequence, no news of A‘li Vardi Khan’s movements had reached 
Sarfaraz Khan. It was only when the vanguard of A‘li Vardi 
Khan’s army had actually reached Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), that all 
of a sudden the news of Ali Vardi Khan’s movement reached Sur- 
faraz Khan. This news threw both the City of Mur.sliidabad and 
its Bazaar into commotion. Perplexed by this news, Sarfaraz Khan 
instantly imprisoned HajI Ahmad. Although the Rai Raian 
treacherously explained that A‘li Vardi’s ai’rival was for the pur¬ 
pose of waiting on Sarfaraz Khan, this explanation had no reassur¬ 
ing effect. Detailing Chaus lOiaii and Mir Sharfu-d-din, who 
were his old officers, to lead the vanguard, and leaving his son, 
Hafizn-l-lah surnamed Mirza AmanI, together with Vasin Khan 
Fanjdar, to guard the Fort and the City, Nawab Sarfaraz Khan 
together with Ghazanfar Husain Khan and a son of Muhammad 
Taqi Khan, (both of whom were bis sons-in-law), and with Mir 
Muhammad Baqir Khan, Mirza Muhammad Iraj Khan, Mir Kamil, 
Mir Gadai, Mir Haidar Shah, hlir Diler Shah, Baji Singh, Rajah 
Ghandarab Singh, Sham.shir Khan Qurishi, (Faujdar of Silhat), 
Shuja Quli Khan, (Faujdar of the port of Hugli), Mir Habib, 
Murshid Quli i^an Faujdar, Mardan ATi Khan (the late Shuj'a 
Khan’s Bakhshi) and other Generals and Mansabdars and Zamin- 

his throne nnd his life, and sounded the first faint but certain death-knell of 
the ancient Moslem Satrapy in Bengal, which became shorn of its semi-regal 
prestige with his fall. 
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dars of Bengal, raarclied ont fi-om the City with a large army and 
fire-pouring artillery, and encamped at Bahmaniah, which is two 
£'o?oA distant from Murshidabad. Marching on the second day, 
the Nawab reached Sarai Dlwan, and marching on the third day, 
he encamped at Khamrah, where he mustered his army and re- 
Tiewed its strength and aimaments. In that the officers of 
Shuj‘a Khan’s regime were in league with Hajl Ahmad, brick-bats 
instead of shells were discovered in the arsenal, and rubbish was 
found inside guns. Consequently, cashiering Shahriar Kfean, the 
Haji’s brother, who was Gencml Superintendent of the Artillery, 
and making him over to the custody of his retainers, Nawab 
Sarfaraz Khan appointed in his place Pancho, son of Antony the 
Portuguese, to be General Superintendent of the Artillery. The 
forces of Mahabat Jang were arranged in the form of a circle from 
Aurangabad, at the mouth of the Sfili (where the shrine of Shah 
Mnrtaza’ Hindi exists) to the plain of Balkatah. 

On the fourth day, when the silvery-crowned King (i.e., the 
Sun) pranced on to the plain of the sky from his camp in the 
East darting forth daggers of radial lines, and the dusky Moon 
with thousands of its forces (i.e., stars), not finding itself a match 
for that unique Cavalier, hid itself behind the hills, Nawab Sar¬ 
faraz Khan, selecting an auspicious moment according to astro¬ 
logers, advanced to assault the enemy. By one single assault, the 
troops of Mahabat Jang were thrown into panic and confusion, 
were set a-reeling, and were nearly routed. The Rai Raian,' find¬ 
ing that the cable wa,s being turned, at this moment treacherously 
represented to Nawab Sarfaraz Khan that the Sun had moved 
right vertical to the head, and that at that sultry hour if fighting 
were continued, both horses and soldiers would perish, owing to 
excessive heat and thirst, and that therefore if that day further 
fightings were postponed, next morning the bitter-palated enemy 
could be treated to a similar bitter soup (of death)— 

Whence will thy enemy command the strength. 

To fight with thee ? 

Owing to thy good luck. 

The enemy’s head shall be trampled upon by thy feet. 

I This Bai Baian Dlwan ALamcbaDd, the protege and favourite of Sarfaraz 
Khan’s father, under the false mask of loyalty, did more damage te Sarfaraz 
Khan’s cause, than even A‘li Vardi Khan and his brother Baji A^mad. But (t 
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Allhoagh astrologers descanted on the auspiciousness of that 
hour for fighting, and adduced arguments in proof of the incom¬ 
ing victory, and although his Generals insisted on continuing 
the battle, Sarfaraz Khan was unmoved, and forbade by use of 
threats further fightings that day. Then Saifaiaz ^an encamp¬ 
ed on the banks of the Geriah river. Meanwhile, a letter from 
Mahabat Jang came avowing his loyaU 3 ', and explaining that he 
bad come simply to pay his respects to >Sarfaraz ^Qian. Sarfaraz 
Khan, who was quite inexperienced, on perusal of the letter, be¬ 
came reassured, dispensed with all precautions, foolishly released 
Haji Ahmad, who was the root of all the disturbance, and sent 
him to A‘li Vardi ^an Mahabat Jang, in order to reassure the 
latter and to bring him over. He also sent in the Haji’s company 
Shuja Quli !^an and Eiwajah Basant, his two special confidantes, 
with a view to ascertain exactly the prospects of peace and war, to 
guage correctly the dispositions of A‘li Vardi’s Army, and then to 
apprise him accurately. The imprisonment of the Haji with his 
other relatives had plunged Mahabat Jang into a whirlpool of 
confusion. He had apprehended that they would be slain, and 
had, therefore, hesitated to offer battle. Viewing the release of 
the Haji to be auspicious, nay as the first augury of victory, 
Mahabat Jang (A‘li Vardi) enclosed in a casket a brick, giving ont 
it contained the Holy Qoran, held it in his hand, and swore by it 
that next morning he would with folded hands present himself be¬ 
fore Nawab Sarfaraz Khan, and would sue for pardon for his mis¬ 
conduct. At the same time he presented two hundred gold coins to 
Khvvajah Basant. These idiots (Shuj‘a Quli Sljan and Khwajah 
Basant), not fathoming the water under the grass, returned happy 
and jolly, and describing to Nawab Sarfaraz Kban the loyal dis¬ 
position of A‘li Vardi !^an cooled the fire of his wrath. Nawab 
Sarfaraz ^an then ordered his butler to prepare dainty dishes for 
a banquet, sat re-assui-ed on tlie bed of comfort, nay slumbered the 
sleep of insecurity on the bed of sleep (which is akin to death) ; 
and his soldiers, intoxicated by the inebriation of the wine-cup of 
peace, let go from their hands the reins of watch and alertness. 

Aye ! It is sheer folly to rely on the cajolery of thy enemy ; 

The seeming prostration of floods undermines walls ! 

is doe to Diwan Alamchand’s memoiy to add that he was only one of the faith- 
less oat of a faithless herd. 



After the withdrawal of Sarfaraz Khan's emissaries, A‘li Vardi 
Khan soothed and won over his officers by promising them two 
months’ pay in the event of his victory, and also hy promising 
them the booty that might be captured. He thus incited and in¬ 
stigated them to fight, and distributed shells, gunpowder and arma¬ 
ments. The Generals of Sarfaraz Khan’s army who from before 
were in league with A‘li Yardi IQian, were all ready for treachery 
and regicide. The only exceptions were Muhammad Gbaus lOinn 
and Mir Sharfu-d-clin, Commanders of the vanguard of Sarfaraz 
Khan’s army, who were jiostcd at the ford of the river Geiiah. 
Ascertaining through me.ssengers and spies the secret plot of 
teachery that was hatching, both the above Generals at midnight 
hastened to Sarfaraz Khan, apprised the tatter of the fire of 
treachery that was fanning under a straw-covering, and offered by 
way of precaution to remove him that night to their own camp, 
and there to guard him, and next morning to sacrifice their lives 
hy fighting gallantly round him. In that in matters of destiny, 
efforts are helpless, and the knot of Fate cannot be untied with the 
nail of Efforts, the will of Providence cast the quicksilver of 
heedlessness into the ear of Sarfaraz Khun. Placing no reliance on 
their loyal representation, Sarfaraz Khan treated those two Generals 
in a rude and threatening manner, and by way of censure added : 
“You opening a shop of self-aggrandisement desire that I should 
be involved in war against Maliabat Jang, who is my well-wisher.” 
Those two Generals got up blu.shing with shame and humiliation, 
and returned to their own camps. Arming themselves, along with 
their forces, they passed the night in alertness ; whilst Sarfaraz 
Khan, in the slumber of heedlessness, lay intoxicated with the wine 
of sleep. At the instigation of Ha.ji Ahmad, in the dead of night, 
under the pretext of visiting relations and friends, the officers 
and soldiers of Maliabat Jang’s army, with their light baggages, 
by ones and twos, mingled with the army of Sarfaiaz Khan, and 
forming rings round the Royal tent looked out for an opportunity 
to strike. 

The officers of Shuj'a, IDian’s regime, upon whom Sarfaraz 
Khan placed great reliance, from the very beginning were in intri¬ 
gue with the Haji, and seeing and knowing all connived at and 
concealed the conspiracy; whilst the loyal adherents of Sar¬ 
faraz Khan held their tongue from fear of being snubbed Whilst 
one hour Uf the night yet remained, Adi Vardi Khan and 



Haji Ahmad divided their forces into two divisions. They detail¬ 
ed one division under the command of Nandlal Jama'dar, together 
with the standard and the kettle-drum, and flags and elephants, 
to attack Grhaus Khan and Mir Sharfn-d-din. whilst with another 
division, consisting of Afghan and Bhaliah troops, in the darkness 
of the night, under tlie guidance of the men of the Zamindari of 
Ramakant, Zamindar of Ra]‘.shahi, they themselves marched to 
deliver a night-attack against Sarfaraz Khan. And towards the 
day-break, whilst yet the darkness of the night continued, and 
friends could not be distinguished from foes, they suddenly, like 
death, attacked Sarfaraz Khan’s troops who were inebriated with 
the wine of sleep, (which is akin to death), and fired their guns. 
The old 'proteges awoke Sarfaraz Khan from his slumber of neg¬ 
lect, and apprised him of the aspect of affairs. As fortune, how¬ 
ever, had averted its face from him, even now Sarf.ai-az Khan refus¬ 
ed to listen to them with the ear of credence, snubbed them, and 
again insisted on the quick preparation of viands for a banquet, 
Sarfaraz Khan * added, “ A‘li Vardi Khan is coming to visit me.” 
.At this moment, another cannou-sfiell fell; and by the time of the 
sunrise, the troops of Mahabat Jang exhibited themselves in 
battle-array. Guns and lockets, arrows and muskets flashing 
lightning, and showering destruction poured in. The troops of 
Sarfaraz Khan who were intoxicated by the wine of the morning 
.sleep, harum-scarum spr.'uig up from their beds of slumbei-, and 
girding up their loins fled; whilst others, not commanding the 
nerve to gird up their loins or to arm themselves, were butchered. 
Sarfaraz Khan’s army was panic-stricken. 

You might say, from dread of that warfare, 

Earth itself had fled. 

Only one solitary column consisting mostly of Sarfaraz Khan’s 
old officers, impelled by sentiments of honour, and animated by a 
sense of loyalty, arrayed themselves on the battle-field, gallantly i-e- 

1 Sarfftvlz K]i5ii possessed a most guileless soul, and Ids gnilelessness and 
Ids confidence in A‘li Vardi cost him his throne. Sarfaraz ghSn lacked insight 
into human character, which is one of the essential attributes of a wise ruler. 
Whilst noting this failing in Sarf.araz Ehan. it must be added there is nothing 
to condone or extenuate the black ingratitude and tieachery of A‘li Vardi 
and the Triumvirate Councillors, Dcwan Alamchancl, IlajT Ahin.ut and Jagat- 
sot, who were all proteges of Sarfaraz Khan’s father. 
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solved to sacrifice theJp lives, and firmly stood their ground. Kawab 
Sarfaraz Khan, after finishing his morning-prayer, also armed 
himself, seized the Holy Qoran with one hand, and monnted a 
swift elephant. Then letting loose the royal elephant in front 
of himself, he flniig himself into the thick of the fight, and com¬ 
menced shooting arrows. The Afghan generals of Mahabat Jang’s 
array, covered by a squadron of Bhaliah infantry, charged Sarfaraz 
ffiian’s army. 

When on both sides, the troops stood in battle-array, 

Ton might say, the Day of Judgment had arrived. 

Owing to the thundering of guns, muskets and rockets, 

Aye, the Universe itself quaked. 

The twang of bow-strings and the cracking of arrows 
Resounded aloft their echo to the lofty sky. 

Tlie spear, like Death with out-stretched liands, 

In tlie taking of life, chopped the breast into slips. 

In the hands of heroes, sharp steel-made swords, 

In shedding blood of the enemy, leapt warmly: 

The heioes became waim in taking and in giving life; 
Aye, the world became emptied of heroes. 

In this sword-charge, wherein the boisterous wind of Death 
threw down on the plain of annihilation corpses like leaves of 
trees, and the flood of blood raged tumultuously on every side, 
Mardan A‘ii Khan, the Bakhshi of ShujA Khan’s regime, who was 
now the generalissimo of Sarfaraz Khan’s army, and commanded the 
van, feeling himself incapable of continuing the contest any longer, 
fled. At the sight of this flight, Sarfaraz Khan’s ai’my was 
demoralised, and a general stampede ensued in its ranks. 

Each one felt contented with saving himself, 

No one cared for another. 

Save and except his Georgian and Abyssinian slaves and a few 
of his old comrades, not one out of the numerous mock-heroes re¬ 
mained to cover Sarfaraz Khan’s elephant. The elephant-driver 
perceiving that victory had declared itself for the enemy, said to 
Sarfaraz Khan :—“If it be your Highness’s pleasure, I shall carry 
you to Birbhuin to the .Zamindar, Badi‘u-z-zaman.” Sarfaraz Khan, 
striking the ek‘ph:iiit-di iver a blow on (he neck, retorted; “Tie 
the chain round the feet of the elephant, as I will not retreat before 
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these Jogs.” ^ The eiephant-diirer was oUiged to drive on his 
elephant. The BarqSndazes and the Bhaliahsoi the enemy’s Army, 
who liad from before ranged themselves like a ring round Sarfaraz 
^Qan’s tent, discharged from all sides cannon-shells on his ele- 
pliant; and over and above, rockets and cannon-balls, arrows and 
mnskets were showered incessantly by the hostile army. Mir 
Gadai, who was a special favourite of Sarfaraz Ifhan. was shot 
down by a rocket. MirKamil, bi-other of Mir Muliaiumad Baqir 
sornamed Baqir, A‘li I&an (nephew of Shuja‘a-d-daulah), and a 
young unmarried boy of Mirza Muhammad Iraj Khso Bakhshi, 
and other personal attendants, including Bahrain, Sa'id and other 
slaves, who had not fled from the battle-field, were hit by rockets, 
cammn-shells and bullets, and fell right in front of Sarfaraz 
KTia n’s elephant. Mirza Iraj iQan was also mortally wounded. 

Mir Diler A‘li gallantly attacked the Afghan column of A‘li Vardi 
Qan, exhibited feats of prowess and bravery, but receiving swoi-d- 
cuts gallantly fell with a number of his comrades. 

At this moment, Sarfaraz £han himself was hit on the 
forehead by the bullet of a gun shot by a traitor fi’oni his own 
camp, and was felled on his elephant-Utter,* and the bird of his 
soul flew to Heaven. As soon as they saw this mishap, Mir Habib, 

Murshid Quii Khan, Shamshir Khan Quraishi (Faujdar of Silhat) 
and Rajah Ghandrab Singh, who with their forces stood aloof 
at a distance from the battle, and were silent spectators of the 
scene, took to their heels. Mir Haidar Shah and !^wajah Basant 
who clung to each other, and were hiding themselves in a Bath,^ 
fled without even casting a glance at the corpse of their master. 

Not one out of his companions remained, 

To guard him for an instant. 

In the cover of the darkness of the night, and deceived by the 
ruse of the Royal Standard and the Elephant being displayed by 
the Division under Nandlal Jama'dar, Ghaus iOsn and Mir ' 

1 Though exceptionally humane and forbearing in disposition, it is refresh¬ 
ing to note Sarfaraz ^an conid fight and fall bravely like a hero. v ' 

S The word used is Dambar), which means a royal ^1-' 

litter, carried on elephants’. It is culled Mik Dambar (_j^5(»ljuc ) in ^ 

the Seiru^l-Mutakherin (p. 378J wliicli exphiins its significance. It is possibly 
a Turkish word. 

? A fonr-vvheeled carriage ; whilst Ghakrah is a two-wbeeled carriage. 



Sharfnddin misiook the latter for Mahahatjang, and commenced 
fighting. By means of Rustam-like onslaughts and brave assaults, 
they killed Nandlal, and cut him up with their swords. Routing 
those who escaped the sword, they captured the Standard, kettle¬ 
drum, elephants, camels, horses and armaments, and then they 
marched swiftly to enquire about Sarfaraz Khan. Though Sar- 
faraz KKan had fallen, on seeing those two brave General.s, Maha- 
bat Jang did not stir from the field, but with his force which was 
more numerous than ants and locusts I’emained stationary and 
motionless on the battle-field. Those two Generals had yet received 
no tidings of the fall of Sarfaraz lOian, and, therefore, with a small 
force of veteran heroes compiisiiig their sons, brothers, kinsmen 
and companions, they bravely spurred on their chargers, fiercely 
assaulted AH Vardi Khan’s army, broke through its ranks, and 
heroically dashed up to its centre. The army of Mahabat Jang was 
about to reel from the blows of those lions of the forest of warfare, 
when Ghaus Khan received on the breast mortal wounds from the 
bullets of Qhidau Hazarl’s musketeers, and fell. Ghaus Khan’s 
two sons, Qutb and Babar, who were veritable tigers of the forest 
of bravei'y, and who on hunting-grounds were wont to slay lions 
with swords, unsheathed their swords, and killed a large number 
of Afghans and Bhaliahs.^ 

They attacked no one whom they did not finish. 

They struck no head which they did not hurl down. 

On whomever they struck their long-piercing daggers, 

His head came down rolling fiom the shoulder. 

Chidan Hazari also received sword-cuts at their hands. 
After much slaughter and daring, being hit by the bullets of mus¬ 
kets, Qutb and Babar fell like brave martyrs, and joined their 
gallant father in his journey to Eternity. Mir Sharfu-d-din with 
seven brave cavalieis galloped right up to Mahabat Jang, and 
with great agility shot at the latter’s breast a heart-piercing 
arrow, which, however, grazed against the bow of Mahabat Jang, 
and piercing through lodged itself in the latter’s side-ribs. Mir 
Sharfu-d-din had pulled another arrow towards the bow-string, 
when Shaikh Jahan Tar and Muhammad Zulfuqar, Mahabat 
Jang’s Generals, who were old friends of the Mir, came forward 
and said: Kawab Safaraz Khan has fallen, what can you gain 

1 It would seem the race of heroes was not yet extinct in Moslem Bengal, 
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now bj continuing the contest and sacrificing your life ’* ? The Mir 
bravely replied : “ Hithei to 1 fought from a sense of loyalty for 

the salt ^ I had eaten, and from a sense of comradeship, but 
now I fight to maintain my honour. ” These two Generals 
stood sureties for the security of his honour, and pulled him 
back. Then the Mir with his followers set out for Birbhtim- 
Notwithstanding that his gunners had run away, Pancho Ferengi, * 
Superintendent of Sai faraz Khan’s ai’tillery, served his guns and 
bravely stuek to them, and kept up an incessant cannonade. After 
Mir Sharfu-d-din’s withdiawal, the Afghans in large numbers 
attacked Pancho, and killed him. Baji Singh, a Rajput General, 
who with the rear-guard was at Khamrah, on receiving news of 
his master’s fall, felt his sense of honour aroused. Alone spurring 
on his horse and placing his spear on his horse’s right ear, by 
brave onslaughts, he dashed through the enemy’s force to a point 
where Mahabat Jang stood. With one stroke of his sharp spear, 
BajI Singh attempted to hurl the latter down from his elephant- 
saddleand to despatch him to the next world, to be a companion there 
of his fallen master. Mahabat Jang made him out on seeing his 
heroism and agility, and ordered Daur Quli Khan, superintendent of 
the artillery, to quickly oppose him. Daur Quli !|^an encountering 
him shot a bullet thi’ough his brea.st, and Baji Singh being mortally 
wounded fell on the ground.® Zalim Singh, Baji Singh’s son, 
aged nine years, with that inherent bravery which is characteris¬ 
tic of the Rajput race, unsheathed his sword from the scabbard, and 
stood up to guard his father. People from all sides surrounded 
him like a ring. Nawab Mahabat Jang, on seeing the daring of 
that boy, applauded him, and forbade the people from killing him, 

1 Such instances of isolated loyalty and heroism relieve, to some extent, the 
darkness of the picture of faithlessness and treachery that these events portray. 

3 “ The ravenous hordes thus let loose on India made the race-name of 
Christian (Ferengi) a word of terror, until the strong rule of the Mughal Em¬ 
pire turned it into one of contempt.”—Sir W. Hunter’s History of British 
India, Vol. I, p. 18I. The name ‘Ferengi’ was, however, more especially 
applied to the Portuguese settlers in India, whilst the term ‘Nasara’ (or 
Nazarene) was a generic term for all Christians. 

3 It is an eloquent testimony to the goodness of Sarfaraz Kh an, that even 
in those treacherous times, and in such a trying crisis, he could command the 
undying devotion and homage of his brave Rajput officers. This is another 
incident which relieves, in some measure, the darkness of the picture 
presented by these scenes. 

41 
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and ordered them not to oppose the removal of his father’s corpse. 
The artillery-men helped in the removal of Baji Singh’s corpse, and 
carried along with it Zalim Singh on their shoulders. During the 
fightings of Ghans Hian, Mir Sharfn-d-din, Baji Singh and Pancho 
Ferengi, both the sons-in-law of Sarfaraz Khan, named Ghazanfar 
Husain and Hasan Muhammad, together with other Mansabdars 
and vanquished soldiers, had fled from the battle-field, and had in 
one day marched hack to Murshidabad. And the Rsi Raian Alam- 
ohand, by way of retribution for his treachery, received an arrow- 
shot on the hand from a cross-bow, plunged into the river, and 
half-dead reached his house. Repenting of his disloyal treacheiy, 
he committed suicide ' by swallowing diamond-filings. In short, 
when Sarfaraz Khan was felled on his elephant-litter, the ele¬ 
phant-driver carried his corpse swiftly to MurshidabM. Yasin 
Khan. Faujdar of Murshidabad, who together with Hafizu-l-lah 
Khan, son of Sarfaraz Khan, had been left to guard the City, the 
Citadel and the Nawab’s family, buried at midnight the corpse of 
Nawab Sarfaraz Kian at Nakta'diali. Hafizu-l-lah and Ghazan¬ 
far Husain hurriedly threw up entrenchments, and prepared to 
fight. They, however, received no encouragement from the van¬ 
quished troops, and therefore abandoned their plan of fighting, and 
tendered their submission to Ali Vardi Khan. This Revolution in 
the Government threw the City, as well as the Army and the 
people of Bengal, into a general and deep convulsion. Haji 
Ahmad first * entering the city of Murshidabad, proclaimed peace 

1 The Rai Raian Alamchand (the protege and creature of Sarfaraz Khin's 
father Shuja‘u-d-din Khan) was after all a penitent sinner, and, therefore his 
character stands out in a less hideous light, than that of liaji Ahmad and Jagat 
Set, who do not appear to have been similarly disturbed by qualms of conscience 
for their black ingratitude and treachery. 

S Ali Vardi Khan himself entered the city of Murshidabad on the third day 
after his victory. He was a Machiavellian diplomatist, and therefore, the 
first step he took on his entry into the city, was to sne for pardon for his 
treachery from Nafisah Begam, a daughter of Shnja'n-d-din Khan, and sister 
of Sarfaraz Khan. Ho next held a Darbar in the Chehel Satun palaoe of 
Shnja‘u-d-din Khan, and though at first he was detested by the people and 
the officers for his black ingratitude and treachery, he soon managed to 
conciliate them by bestowing on them rich largesses. (See Seirvt-l-MutaMerin, 
Pers. text, p. 494). He appointed in his place as Naib Nazim of Patna 
(Azimabad) his son-in-law, Zaino-d-din ^an Haibat Jang. (See p. 499, 
Seiru-l-MutalAerin). 
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and security on behalf of Ali Vardi Khan. Yasin Khan Fanjdar, 
under the oi’der of the Haji, set guards on Sarfaraz Khan’s trea¬ 
sury and family, officers and servants, as well as on his Seraglio, 
so that none could escape. This battle ' of Gheria took place in 
1153 A.H. 

-o- 

NIZIMAT OF NAWAB ALl VARDi KHAN MAHl- 
BAT JANG. 

After obtaining victory, Ali Vardi Khan Mahabat Jang, in 
order to overlook the sacking of the City and the loot of Sarfaraz 
Khan’s treasures at the hands of Af gh ans and Bhaliahs, * for 
three days encamped outside the City, on the banks of the river 
Gobrah. On the fourth day, with a sense of perfect security en¬ 
tering the Citadel, he seated himself with extended thighs on the 
mamad of the Nizamat of Bengal, and confiscated without any 
trouble Sarfaraz Khan’s treasures which the past Nazims with 
considerable self-denial had hoarded. In that Nawab Mahabat 
Jang avoided the company of strange women, and did not care 
for this sort of pleasure, during his life he had only one wedded 
wife, and in fact, he often plumed himself on this circumstance. 
Haji Ahmad and his sons and relations possessed themselves of 
Sarfaraz Khan’s fifteen hundred pretty female dependants and 
slaves. Mahabat Jang banished to Jahangirnagar (Dacca) the- 
wedded Begams of Sarfaraz Khan with their children, * and fixed 
small allowances for them from the income of the Khas Ta'luqah. 

1 Compare the description of this battle with that given in the Seiru-l- 
MutaM-erin, pp. 492-493. The author of the Beir, though a strong partisan 
of Ali Vardi, and though anxious to gloss over bis treachery and ingratitude, 
is forced to pay a glowing tribute to the bravery and devoted courage dis¬ 
played by several officers of Sarfaraz ^iinattfais battle. Biyax’s account of 
this important battle seems much richer in details, as well as more graphic 
and more exact than that of the Seir, This important battle took place about 
11 months after Nadir ^Sh’s return to Persia after the sack of Delhi, and 
about 14 months after .Shnja‘a-d-din Khan’s death. 

* This fact which redounds to the discredit of Ali Vardi Khan is suppressed 
by the author of the Seir«-Z-JlafaHerm, whose father was employed in a high 
capacity under Ali Vardi’s son-in-law, Zainn-d-din Khiin, at Patna. Theauthor 
of the Biyaz, not being a partisan, does not suppress it. 

3 It may be interesting to enquire if any descendants of these still survive 
in the alleys of Dacca. 



And Nafisali Begam, Sarfai az lOian’s sister, who had adopted as 
her child Aqa Baba KCichak who was her nephew, entered service 
as a governess in the Seraglio of Nawazish Ahmad Hjan, * the 
eldest son of Haji Ahmad, and in this w'ay supported her 
nephew. 

When news of the fall of Sarfaraz liHian and of the succession of 
All Vardi Khan to the Masnad of the Nizamat of Bengal reached 
Emperor Nasiru-d-din Muhammad Shah, the latter wept and 
said: “Owing to Nadir Shah, the whole of my Empire is con¬ 
vulsed and shattered.”* But to mend the state of affairs was 
difficult, and so the Emperor kept quiet. Mahabat Jang, through 
Murad Khan. * who was one of the associates of the Prime 
Minister, Nawab Qamru-d-diu Khan (about whom mention has 
been made before), intrigued witli the Prime Minister and other 
Ministers. He remitted to the Emperor forty laks of rupees on 
account of Sarfaraz Ejan’s confiscated treasures and fourteen laks 
on account of tribute, over and above the usual fixed revenue. He 
also gave three laks of rupees to Qamru-d-din * Khan Vazir, and 
one Zai of rupees to A§af Jah Nizarau-l-Mulk. Ho similarly con¬ 
ciliated and bribed other Imperial Officers according to their 
ranks. Intriguing with Rajah Jugal Kishoi’, agent of Sarfaraz 
Khan. Mahabat Jang obtained in his own name the patent of the 
Nizamat of all the three Subahs of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, 
according to the usual practice. He then exacted double the usual 

1 He was then Deputy Na/jiin of Jnhanglruagnr or Dacca. 

* Emperor Muhammad Shiih was not quite fair to Nadir Shili in liis poli¬ 
tical diagnosis. He ought to have added, the glorious Timurkle Empire in 
India had been shattered and undermined by the inxiuy and love of ease, and 
fatricidal jealousies and strifes of himself and his immediate predecessors, 
and principally by the venality and corruption, joined to clannish jealousies 
and personal ambitious that had seized tlie later ilughal ministers and pro- 
consuls. A moral paralysis had seized the heart of the Empire at Dellii, and 
it quickly extended to and affected its distant limbs in outlying Provinces. 
The Mnsalmans in India had lost their Islamic virtues and next their 
Empire ; wiiilst NAdir Shah’s terrible invasion operated only as an accelerat¬ 
ing force towards its eventual dissolution. 

* He had been deputed by the Emperor to bring the attached treasnres of 
Sarfaraz Khiin, and tlie revenue of Bengal. See Seir, p. 496. 

* It is humiliating to observe that even ministers of the calibi'e and position 
of Qamrn-d-din Khan and Nizamn-l-Mnlk Asaf Jah were, at this dark period 
of ludo-Moslem History, not above corruption. 
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amoant of revenue, presents and tribute from the Zamindars of 
Bengal. 

For the purpose of overthrowing Murshid Qnli Khan, i and for 
conquering the Subah of Odisah (Orissa), Mahabat Jang nowgprded 
up his loins, mobilised troops and collected armaments, and bes¬ 
towed the office of Generalissimo on Mir Ja‘far Khan Bahadur, 
who was Mahabat Jang’s brother-in-law, and who in the war with 
Sarfaraz Khan had rendered Mahabat Jang good services. Mahabat 
Jang bestowed on Mir Ja‘far a corps of bodyguard, together with a 
mansab, a title, and a peerage. He bestowed the office of Diwan 
with the title of Kai Raiau on Chin Rai, * who was a clerk in charge 
of the Jagirs of Ja'far Khan, and who was a person of probity 
and honesty. And he bestowed on Muhammed Riza Khan, the 
eldest son of Haji Ahmad, who had married Ghasiti Khanam, 
daughter of Mahabat Jang, the title of Nasiru-l-Mulk Ihti.shamu- 
d-daulah Nawazish Muhammed Khan Bahadur Shahamat Jang, 
together with the nominal office of Diwan of Bengal, and the 
Deputy Nizamat of Jahangirnagar (Dacca), including Chittagong, 
Raushauabad (Tipperah), and Silhat. And he bestowed on 

1 He wag a son-in-law of S!iuja‘u-d-din Khan, and had been appointed by 
the latter Deputy Nazim of Orissa, on the death of Muliammad Taqi Khan (a 
son of §ljuja‘u-d-dm Khan). Ali Vardi and his unholy Haji brother were • 
resolved to spare no one amongst the capable male representatives of their 
late master and benefactor. A reign ushered in by such treachery and 
characterised by such vindictive posthumous courtesies was bound, under 
an Avenging Providence, to terminate ignominiously. The unholy Haji 
brother quickly met with his proper deserts, by being tortured and butchered, 
along with his son Zainu-d-din Khan, by the Afghan rabble who sacked 
Patna. Ali Vardi himself was continually distracted and harassed by 
Mahratta freebooters, who swooped down again and again on his fair 
provinces like armies of locusts, and harried and devastated them, and Ali 
Vardi’s energy, courage, and prowess were of no avail against this visitation 
of God’s curse. He at length had to conclude an inglorious peace with the 
Mahiattas, and to practically cede to the latter the Province of Orissa. And 
not many mouths had rolled away since he had closed his eyes, when his 
favourite grandson, Siraju-d-daulah, was tortured to death, and Ali Vardi’s ill- 
gotten Satrapy dissolved for ever, and was transferred to other hands. 
Verily, Divine retribution was not slow in overtaking .-kli Vardi Khan. 

S Chin Kai was the Pe^kar under the Diwan Ahim Chand. Mahabat 
Jang, on Alam Ohand’s death, .appointed Chin Kai ,as his Diwan. (See Setr^ 
p. 495). Qhin Kai proved very honest, and was held in high esteem by 
Mahabat Jang. ISee Setr, p. 575). 
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figshim Ali Khan, the youngest son of Haji Ahmad, who Iwul 
married the younger daughter of Mahabat Jang, named Amanah 
Khanam, the title of 2jainu-d-din Ahmad Khan Haibat Jang, to¬ 
gether with the Deputy Nizamat of the Province of Bihar and 
Azimabad (Patna). And he advanced to ranks, titles, and Jagirs 
his other relations * and connexions, according to their ranks and 
aspirations. But tiie Af gh ans and the Bhaliahs, who owing to 
their large numbers were haughty, meddled so much in all the 
affairs, that they did not care for Mahabat Jang, and deviated 
from the usual forms of etiquette. Shelving the canons of justice 
on the shelf of forgetfulness, they looted treasures, and killed and 
slaughtered the people, together with their women and children. 
And the conduct of ingi’atitude, which had subsisted in the times 
of the early Musalman Independent Kings of Bengal, reasserted 
itself afresh from the time of Mahabat Jang.® 

1 The fcllowing details of the administrative arrangements made by AH 
Yard! Khan on hie usurpation of the Nizamat of Bengal, are summarized 
briefly from the 3eiru-l-Ua ta1ct,eHn, p. 495. Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khan. Ali 
Vardi’s youngest eoii-in-larv, was appointed Subadar of Behar and Patna. 
The Deputy Nizamat of Jahangirnagar, including the Faujdari of Silhat, 
Chittagong, and Tipperah, was given to his eldest son-in-law, Nawazish 
Muhammad Khan. The Deputy Nizamat of Orissa was bestowed on 
diis second son-in-law. Said Al.imad Khan (after Murshid Quli Khan was 
defeated). The Superinteudeiitsliip of the Nawarah or Imperial Fleet at 
Jahangirnagar (Dacca) was bestowed on his grandson, Mirza Muhammad 
(son of Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khan) surnamed Siraju-d-dauhah Shah Quli 
KhSn Bahadur. Siraju-d-daulah’s brother was adopted as a son by 
Nawazish Muhammad ^an, and surnamed “ Ikramn-d-daulah Pad^ah Quli 
Khan Bahadur ” with nominal command of the Jahangirnagar or Dacca army. 
Atau-l-lah ^an, a son-in-law of Haji Ahmad (Ali Vardi’s brother) was 
appointed Faujdar of Kajmahal (Akbaroagar) and Bhagalpur. Alah Yar 
Khan (step-brother of Ali Vardi), Mir Jafar (brother-in-law of All 

Vardi), and his other connexions like Faqiru-l-lah Beg ^an, Nural-lah Beg 
Khan and Mustafa ^an were given mansahs and peerages with titles and 
body-guards. Qhin Kai (Peshkar under Diwan Alamc^and) received the 
title of ‘ Kai Raian,’ and was appointed Deputy Diwan of Bengal. Eajah Janaki 
Kam, who was the old household Diwan of Mahabat Jang, was appointed 
Diwan of Miscellaneous departments. The Self’s autlior’s maternal uncle or 
Khaloo, Abdul Ali Khan (who was also a connexion of Ali Vardi), received a 
mansab, together with the paryanahs of Narhat Samai and Behar. 

® For its revival, Ali Vardi Khan Mahabat Jang was himself responsible. 
He re-inangnrated an era of force and fraud, and he and his successors were 
paid back in the same coin by others. H* taught the lesaos of ingrati- 
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Towards the oommeBcemcnt of the nisurrection of AJi Vardi 
Khgo Mahabat Jang, Nawab Sarfaraz had asked for help 

from Murshid Qali Khan, the Governor of Odisah (Orissa), who 
was his bi’ofcher-in-law; but the latter, owing to personal spite 
-which has been referred to before, had delayed to march to his 
help. Whilst Mnrshid Quli was occupied with despatching a 
body of troops in the shape of an auxiliary force, he suddenly 
received news of Sarfaraz Khan’s fall and of All Vardi Khan’s 
■mastery over the Sabah of Bengal. It was then that Murshid 
Qali Khan woke up from slumber, and was plunged into shame 
and sorrow. 

Genei’al well-being follows mutual union,* 

General ruin follows disunion. 

In short, from fear of All Vardi Khan, Mnrshid Quli Khan 
made preparations in self-defence, and exerted himself strenuous¬ 
ly towards the mobilisation of an army, and deputed to Mur.shida- 
bad Mukhalis Ali Kbau, son-in-law of Haji A^mad, who from 
before was in his company, in order to arrange the basis of a 
treaty of peace. After the latter’s arrival, Ali Vardi !^an and 
Haji Ahmad sending a reassuring and diplomatic message to 
Murshid Quli Khan, set him at ease,* and sent back Mukhalis 
Khan, in order to sow treason secretly amongst the OflScers of 
Murshid Quli Khan’s army. Mu^alis Khan presenting himself 
before Murshid Quli Khan outwardly tried to humour and re¬ 
assure him, but covertly by offer of allurements and temptations 
sowed sedition in Murshid Quli’s army, and sent an account of his 
success in this direction to Ali Vardi Khun Mahabat Jang. The 
latter, with a large army and an immense artillery, instantly 
marched towards the Province of Orissa. On receipt of this news, 
leaving his wife, Durdanah Begam, and his son, Ya^ya Khftn, 

tude by his own treacherous conduct, and so others took their cue from 
him. 

1 The Persian couplet is:— 

2 All Vardi and Iiib worthy Haji brother oould nevor lay down tlieir favour¬ 
ite weafiou of ti e lohery, and well were they, tl«roagh tlieir children, repaid in 
the same coin by Mir Ja'far and others. 
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with his treasures iu the fort of Barahbfiti,! Mnrshid Quli Khan 
with an efficient force and requisite war-paraphernalia, together 
with his two sons-in-law, named Mirza Muhammad Baqir* Khan, 
a Prince of Persia, and Alau-d-din Muhammad Khan, marched out 
from Katak (Cuttack) in order to fight, and advanced to the 
port of Balisar (Balasor). At the ferry of Phnlwar, from the 
rock of Tilgadhi ® to the river Jon,^ he threw up an entrenchment, 
and remained behind it waiting for the enemy.^ Unfortunately, 
Murshid Quli Khan was ignorant of the wiles of the traitor in his 
own camp in the person of Mnkhalis Ali Khan, and had, therefore, 
failed to take any precautionary steps against that double-faced 
scoundrel, and had thus ignored the saying of Shaikh Sa'di®:— 

1 “ The construction of Fort Barabati has been assigned to various mon- 
arobs with varions dates. Sterling thinks it was built by Eajah Anang Bhem 
Deva in the fourteenth century. The stonework has been taken by the Public 
Works Department to build lighthouses and hospitals, and to pave roads. The 
ditch of the fort, however, stilt remains, and so does the gate, which is still 
approached by a causeway . ., Riijah Mukund Deo built a palace here with 
nine courts . . . The palace was in time abandoned by the Mnsalman Governors 
who preferred to live in the Lalbagh, on the south side of the city, (now Com¬ 
missioner’s Residence ”)—Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Bengal, 
Vol. I, p. 4, f. n. 

S There is still a mnhalla or quarter in Katak, called ‘ Bakrabad,’ named 
so, probably, after Baqir Khan. 

s Tilgadhi in the text is apparently a mistake for the hill ‘ Tahirmunda ’ 
marked on the maps of Orissa, near Balasore. 

* ‘Jon’ in the text is also obviously a mistake; I do not find any river of 
that name near Balasore or in Orissa. It is a mistake probably for the river 
near Balasore, called ‘ Nuniajuri,’ Balasore itself being situated on the Bura- 
balung river. 

S In Seiru-l-MutaMerin (p. 497), it is stated JIurshid Quli ^an passed 
through Balasore port, and encamped on the banks of its river, in the Mouza of 
Bhalwar. The encampment is described in the Seir as being flanked by dense 
forests on one side, and by deep rivulets on another. A ring with artillery was 
formed round this encampment. All Vardi Khan passing through Mednipnr 
and Jalasore, took np a position on the north banks of the Burabalung river. 
The position taken np by Mnrshid Quli Khan is described as very impregnable, 
and he might not have been dislodged from it, but for the rash sally of his 
son-in-law, Mirza Baqir Ali IGian, and the treachery of his Afghan General 
‘Abid Khan, who deserted Murshid Quli ]^.in, his old master and benefactor, 
and joined with his Afghan contingent Mustafa Khan, the Afghan General of 
Ali Vardi Khan. The crafty Ali Vardi ^an had by means of bribes sown 
treason amongst the Afghan troops of Mnrshid Quli Khan (497 Seir). 

® The well-known Persian poet and moralist. 
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‘ If thy relative be thy enemy, treat him outwardly a thy 
friend, 

But never be heedless of his treachery. 

For inside his heart, wound festers from thy envy. 

Whenever he thinks of tlie love-.shackles of kinship.’ 

Advancing from Bengal by forced marches with a large army, 
which numbered more than one lak cavalry and infantry, Alt 
Vardi Khan reached Mednipur, secured the adhesion of the 
Zamindars of that district by bestowing on them Khila‘ta and 
gifts, and encamped at Jalisar (Jalasore), which was an Imperial 
outpost. On the hanks of the river Sabaurikha,^ at the ferry of 
Rajghat, Rajah Jagardhar Bhanj, Zamindar of Morbhanj,* had 
established a garrison of his Chawars and Khandaits, and had 
erected entrenchments. To cross, therefore, at the ferry of 
Rajghat which was protected by dense jungles and thorny trees, 
was found to be a difficult opei'ation, and therefore, Ali Vardi 
IChan had to ask for help from the Rajah. The Rajah, however, 
was haughty owing to his command of a large army, and did 
not care for Ali Vardi ^au. He refused to side with the 
latter, or to permit him to cross at the Rajghat ferry. Ali 
Vardi Qian placing his artillery-waggons in front of the Rajghat 
ferry, commenced bombarding it. The Rajah’s army were unable 
to hold the ground in their entrenchment, and fled to the jun¬ 
gles. Ali Vardi Khan with troops and artillery ci'ossed over 
at Rajghat, and encamped at Ramchandarpur which was at a 
distance of one and a half karoh from Murshid Quli Khan’s 
encampment. Emissaries and envoys were busy for some days 
moving to and fro with messages of peace and war, and this sort 
of diplomatic parley lasted for one month. All this time Murghid 
Quli Khan ^ did not advance across the ferry of Phulwar. Having 

1 This is an error in the text, or a misprint for ‘ Subamarika ’ river, on 
which Jalesar or Jalasore is situated. 

2 This forms now one of the Tributary Mahals under the Commissioner of 
Orissa. 

® As another interesting and remarkable illustration of the potent influence 
in politics and society exercised by Masalraaii ladies in Bengal, even towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century, it may be noted that Murshid Quli 
Kb an himself was averse to fight with Ali Vardi Khan, owing to a sense of 
feebleness, but that his brave wife. Durdanah Begam, encouraged and inspired 
him to fight, in order to avenge her brother Sarfaraz Kh an’s fall, and threat- 
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regard to the wasteful expenditure on account of a huge army 
thus locked up, and viewing the dearth of provisions, and apprehend¬ 
ing the approach of the rainy season as well as the raids of Mah- 
ratta freebooters, Ali Vardi Khan thought it expedient to patch up 
peace, and return. But Mustafa Khan, generalissimo of AU Vardi s 
Afghan contingent, not acquie.scing in peace, suggested en¬ 
trenchments being thrown up during the rains. After a Council of 
War, it was decided after much deliberation to send a soothing mes¬ 
sage to Mursbid Quli Khan through a trustworthy envoy, who was 
instructed to get back a reply in the following form :—“ I shall 
not allow you authority or posse.s.sion over the Subah of Odxsab, 
and then with this document to return to Bengal, and after the 
rainy season, again mobilising troops, to re-attempt Mur^id Quli 
Khan’s subjugation. Although ‘Abld Khan and other Afghan 
Generals, owing to the sedition sown amongst them by Mukhalis 
All Khan, treacherously advised Mii-za Baqir Khan, who com¬ 
manded the vanguard of Mur.^iid Quli Khan’s army, to give bat¬ 
tle by advancing out of the entrenchment, Mursbid Quli Khan 
remained on the defensive, and di.ssuaded Mirza Baqir from 
attempting a sally. But as the period of stay within entrenchments 
was tediously protracted, Mirza Baqir, carried by his youthful im¬ 
pulsiveness, sallied out with his contingent composed of Syeds of 
Barha, and arrayed him.self in battle-rank. Mursbid Quli was, 
therefore, obliged to array his troops in front of Ali Vardi Khan’s 
army. On both sides, the battle opened with a cannonade, which 
was soon abandoned for a sword and spear-charge at close quarters. 
Murshid Quli Khan’s generalissimo, Mir Abdu-l-‘Aziz, who com¬ 
manded the van, and bis devoted contingent of three hundred 
knights consisting of Syeds of Barha spurred on their chargers, 
exhibited feats of heroism and hereditary gallantry, and with the 
flashing of their lightning swords ignited the life-harvests of all 
whose moment for death had arrived. Before this gallant charge, 
Ali Vardi Khan’s soldiers, who had hitherto fancied themselves 
lions of the forest of bravery, fled like sheep from the battle-field, 
and met with a crushing defeat. The elephant on which Ali 

ened that in case her husband failed to do so, she would supplant him from the 
Government of Orissa, and raise to the gadi her son-in-law, Mirza Baqir Ali 
Khan, in his place. Thereon, Murshid Quli gave way to his wife’s influence, 
and resolved to fight with Ali Vardi. (See Seiru-l-Mutal^erin, Pers. text, 
p 496). 
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Vardi !^an with his Begam * was mounted, was withdrawn 
half a farsa]^ away from the battle-field. At this crisis, Mnlrhalis 
All Khan and .Sbid Khan surnamed Farzand Ali Khan, upon 
whose loyalty Murshid Quli Khan reposed implicit confidence, 
together with Muqarrab Ehan and other Af gh an generals, ex¬ 
hibiting treachery which is the characteristic of the Af gh an 
race, effaced from the tablets of their hearts all the alphabets of 
obligations that had been engraved thereon by many years of shel¬ 
ter and salt-eating, deserted the side of Mnrghid Quli l^an, and 
retired from the battle-field. At this juncture, Manikqhand,® 
Peshkar of the Rajah of Bardwan, who had arrived with an ap¬ 
propriate auxiliary force to serve under All Vardi !^an, reflect¬ 
ing that results of war were dubious, and speculating about the 

1 This is a remarkable incident illnstrating that Mnsalman ladies in India 
had not yet all taken to the existing form of seclnsion, nor ceased to take an 
active share in their husbands’ burdens, both in peace and war. Indeed, it is 
interesting to note that Ali Vardi’s Begam played the rtle of Supreme Politi¬ 
cal Officer, whilst her husband fought the battles with the JIahrattas. It is 
stated in the Seiru-l-MutakAerin (Pers. text, p. 550), that one day Ali Vardi at 
Patna after fighting with the Mahrattas under Raghoji Bhosla, entered the 
Begam’s hoitdoir with an anxious look. The Begam enquired what the mat¬ 
ter was, when Ali Vardi replied that this time he feared treachery from his 
own soldiers and officers. Thereon, the Begam on her own initiative and her 
own responsibility organised a political mission, and sent it to Baghoji’s 
camp, to arrange for a treaty of peace. Raghoji fell in with the proposal) 
but bis Chief Adviser, Mir Habib, dissuaded him, and advised him to make a 
dash for Murshidabad, holding out the prospect of loot. The Begam must 
have been a lady of keen judgment and uncommon sagacity to have been 
relied upon at such a crisis by her shrewd husband. 

* Manikchand who was afterwards left as Governor of Calcutta, when 
Siraju-d-daulah conquered it, was a shrewd and time-serving man, and regulat¬ 
ed his loyalty by prudential considerations. He was a prototype of Nnbo- 
kishen of later times, of whose loyal assistance to the English so much has of 
late been made by a recent writer, but who only followed Manikchand in his 
loyal tactics, feeling his way cautiously, and keenly watching which way the 
tide of success turned, in order to adjust his individual position with an eye to 
self-aggrandisement. The Seir makes no mention of Manikchand having 
t.aken any part in the battle, and ascribes Murshid Qnli Khan's disaster to 
the treachery of his .Mghan general *Abid Khan, and to the rash sally of his 
son-in-law, Mirzii Baqir Ali Khan. At this battle near Balasore, the Syeds 
of Barba fought bravely on the side of Murshid Quli Kh an, and several of 
them, such as Mir Ali Akbar and Mir Mnjtaha Ali fell, whilst Mirza Baqir 
Ali himself was severely wounded. (See Seir, p, 497.) 
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fnttire, covertly humonred Mursliid Qnli Wiati, and asked for 
tbe latter’s flag of truce, in order to join him and exhibit self- 
sacrifice and loyalty. From a side of tbe forest, towards the 
direction whence the force of Mirza Baqir S?an was marching 
in pursuit of AH Vardi Ehan, Manikchand shewed himself, and 
displayed Murshid QuH Klian’s flag. Inasmuch as the afore¬ 
said Mirza was unaware of his aim, he opposed his progress. 
Manikchand was obliged to fight. Mirza Baqir’s efficient soldiers 
were already exhausted by warfare, so they fought in broken 
lines, and by the viccisitudes of times, the coi’ps of Mirza Baqir 
was defeated. Ali Vardi Khan, on being apprised of this, 
hurriedly collected his vanquished troops by use of persuasions, 
and a second time engaged in fighting. Mir Abdu-l-‘Aziz and 
his corps, consisting of three hundred Syed knights, dismount¬ 
ing from their horses, and girding up their loins of bravery, 
marched to the battle-field, and one by one, all of them fell, being 
shot down by bullets fired by the Bhaliah corps. Mursliid Quli 
Khan being thus defeated retired^ to the Port of Balisar (Bala- 
sore), and there embarking on a sloop which had been kept 
ready from before, he sailed for the Dakhin, and presented him¬ 
self before Nawab Asaf Jah.* A providential victory thus fell to 
the good fortune of Ali Vardi Khan Mahabat Jang. The latter 
pursued the vanquished army up to the Port of Balasore. From 
there, he detached Mirza Khairu-l-lah Beg, Faqiru-l-lah Beg, 


1 It is stated in the Seir that after his defeat at the battle of Balasore, 
Mnrshid QulT Khim together with his son-in-law, ilirzfi Baqir Ali ^Sn, with¬ 
drew to the town of Balasore, wdth two or three thousand troops. Apprehend¬ 
ing treachery from the latter, he gave out that he would entrench himself 
in the town, told them off to some distance to guard the roads leading to the 
town, whilst he himself with illrza Baqir Ali moved towards the sea-shore. 
At this time it so happened that a friend of his, Hiiji Jlohsin, a merchant of 
Surat, had his mercantile ship in the port, and also a pinnace. Mur.shid Quli 
Khan got into the pinnace along with Mirza Baqir Ali and Hiji Mohsin and 
some servants, embarked on board the ship, which sailed down to Masuli- 
patam. From Masulipatam, Murshid Quli Khan sent Mirza Baqir Ali to¬ 
wards Sikakul and Ganjam, to bring away Durdanah Begam and her daughter 
from Katak (Cuttack). 

* Nizamn-l-Mulk Asaf Jah was Viceroy of the Dakhin under Emperor 
Mnhammad »Sh.ah, at this time. He had made himself semi-independent 
there, owing to the feebleness of the Central Government at Delhi. See 
note ante. 
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and Nurn-l-lah Beg to captnre Yahya ^an i and Mnrstid 
Qnli’s Begam, and also to seize his treasures and chattels. Ali 
Vnrdi instructed them to proceed hy forced marches, whilst be 
himself followed them on horse-back. When news of this affair 
and of Murshid Qnli Ehan’s retreat to the Dakhin reached Katak 
(Cuttack), Murad Khan, the generalissimo of the Rajah * of Parsu- 
tam (Puri), who had been detailed for guarding Yahya Khan and 
the Begam in the Fort of Barahbati, planned to send instantly 
the Begam and Yahya Khan together with all their chattels 
and treasures to the Dakhin, by way of Sikakul.® Baggages 
and equipages were kept ready, and jewelleries, gold coins, 
treasures, and other precious things were loaded on elephants, 
camels, and waggons, when all of a sudden the army of Ali 
Vardi Khan made its appeai-ance. The elephant and camel- 
drivers, &e., leaving behind the loaded treasures and chattels with 
their baggages, fled, and all those treasures fell into the hands 
of the aforesaid MirzSs, who divided the precious jewelleries. 


1 Murshid Qnli Khan had left his wife Durdanah Begam and his son Yahya 
Khan, together with his treasures, in the Fort of Barahbati at Katak, whilst 
advancing to Balasore. 

® The Bajah was Hafiz Qadir, a Mnhammadan. See n. 3 below and Seiru-l- 
MutaHerin, Pers. text, p. 498. 

3 Sekakul or Chicacole is a place in the Ganjam district, over 100 miles 
south-west of Puri. The land-route from Orissa to the Dakhin lay in olden 
days via Sekakul or Chicacole across the Ohilka lake. It is stated in the 
Seir that after arrival at Masnlipatam, Murshid Qnli Khan sent his son- 
in-law, Mirza Baqir All Khan, towards Sekakul and Ganjam, to proceed to 
the relief of Durdanah Begam and her daughter. In the meantime, on hear¬ 
ing of Murshid Quli Khan’s defeat, Murshid Quli’s friend, Hafiz Qadir, Bajah 
of Ratipur, Khurdah, who was Superintendent of the temple of Jagannath, 
{Note hy Translator .—This is an interesting and remarkable fact shewing 
that a Musalman was once at the head of this Hindu Temple. See Seir, Pers. 
text, p. 498J of his own motion had sent his general, Muhammad Murad, 
with a force to guard and relieve Durdanah Begum and her daughter. 
Murad succeeded in bringing away the Begam and her daughter with their 
treasures and effects to Inchapur, which is in the Ganjam district. Anwaru-d- 
din Khan. Governor of Incjjapur, treated the Begams very hospitably. At 
this time, Mirza Baqir Ali Khan reached Inchapur, and proceeded from there 
with the Begams and their treasures to Masnlipatam, whence Murshid Quli 
Khan. Mirza Baqir Ali ^an and the Begams, together with the treasures 
and effects, proceeded to the Dakhin and took shelter with Asif Jah, its 
ruler. (See Seira-l-Mutakherin, Pers. text, p. 498). 
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treasures, and other valuable wares amongst themselves.*^ Since 
All Vardi !^an also followed up subsequently, he captured the 
remaining treasures, and also confiscated other treasures of the 
adherents of Murshid Quli Khan. Issuing proclamations of 
peace and security, and employing reassurances and persuasions, 
Ali Vardi IQian won over to his side the Collectors, Zamindars 
and Officers of Orissa, and set about making settlement of the 
revenue, nazar, and tribute, as well as of the Jagirs. And in 
the course of one month, having finished the organisation and 
settlement of the Subah of Orissa, he entrnsted the charge of that 
Province to Said Ahmad Khan, his nephew, who had previously 
served as the Fanjdar of Rangpur, procuring for him from the 
Emperor the title of Nasiru-l-Mulk Said Ahmad Khan Bahadur 
^aulat Jang. Ali Vardi lOian also left Gnjar Khan, a Rohilla 
general, together with a contingent of three thousand cavalry 
and four thousand infantry, to be in attendance on Said Ahmad 
Shan at Katak (Cuttack). Ali Vardi Khan then returned, 
triumphant and victorious, to Bengal. 

§aulat Jang was of a churlish disposition and regulated himself 
by avarice. For effecting retrenchment in the military expendi¬ 
ture, he took into his service Salim Khan, Darvesh Khan, Nia'mat 
Sian, Mir A'zizu-l-lah and other generals, and sent back Gnjar 
Khan® to Mur.shidabad, on the plea of smallness of the revenue of 

* It would appear the account in the Seiru-l-MutaMerin, as regards the fate 
of the Begams and their treasure is somewhat different from that in the Biyaz, 
which states that the Begams’ treasures and effects were captured by Ali 
Vardi Khan’s officers. The Biyaz is, however, strangely silent as to the fate 
of the Begams who were with the treasures. Obviously, the account in the 
Biyaz is incomplete and halting, whilst that of the Seir is more consistent 
and comprehensive and, therefore, more acceptable. 

a The account in the Seir is somewhat different from that in the Biyaz. 
In the Seir, it is stated, in pursuance of a policy of economy, §aul5t Jang 
wanted to reduce the pay of his soldiers. This reduction in pay was resent¬ 
ed by the llurshidabad troops and officers who in consequence were disband¬ 
ed, whilst the soldiers and officers domiciled in Orissa accepted this reduced 
pay, and in consequence were enlisted in the army in large numbers. Sanliit 
Jang subsequently, at the instigation of one Shah Yahea indulged in debau¬ 
cheries and ill-treated the men and women of Katak, who all in consequence 
were disgusted with him. This state of affairs at Katak came to the notice 
of Jlirza Baqir Ah, who was in the Dakhiu. The latter asked Murshid Quli 
to invade Unssa, bat llurshid Quli deinuned. Thereon, Mirza Baqir 
All himseU invaded Orissa, first persuading the soldiers and residents of Katak 
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Katak. The aforesaid generals who were anxious to avenge the 
fall of their old master, Murshid Quli !^an, finding now an oppor¬ 
tunity, broke out into revolt. Sanlat Jang sent to them Qasim 
Beg, Superintendent of the Artillery, and Shaikh Hidaitu-l-lah, 
Faujdar (Magistrate) of Katak, for effecting the basis of a recon¬ 
ciliation. The Generals, who were seeking for an opportunity, 
finding the above two emissaries unescorted, slew Qasim Beg, 
whilst Hidaitu-l-lah, after receiving some wounds, made his 
escape. The citizens and soldiers en masse broke out into revolt, 
and under cover of the darkness of night they besieged Saulat 
Jang, took him prisoner along with his followers and relations, 
and looted his treasures and effects. Then inviting over Mirza 
Baqir Khan, son-in-law of Murshid Quli Khan, from Sikakiil 
across the Qhilkah lake, they placed him on the masnad of the 
Nizamat of Orissa, and advancing with their forces they conquer¬ 
ed Mednipur and Hijli. 

The news of the approach of the Katak army threw Bengal into 
commotion. Ali Vardi Hian, on the occurrence of this disaster, 
mobilised an immense army equipped with a battering artillery, 
and then set out for Katak, in order to relieve Saulat Jang and 
re-conquer Orissa. By forced marches, scouring througli Bardwan, 
he encamped on the outskirts of Mednipur. On receiving news 
of the approach of Mahabat Jang, the Katak army,i which was 
spread at Hijli and Mednipur, concentrated at Mednipur and Jalisar, 
next crossed over at the ferries of Rajghat and Phulwar, and then 
encamped® at the Port of Balasore. The soldiers of Mirza Baqir, 

to break out into revolt. The latter revolted, killed Gnjar Qan, the general, 
when Baqir Ali marched swiftly to Katak, imprisoned Saulat Jang, together 
with his wife and children in the Fort of Barabbati, and installed himself on 
the gadl of Orissa. (See Seiru-l-Mutatierin, Pers. text, p. 502.) 

1 The Editor of the printed Persian text has inserted, j after 
though he says in his MSS. text,J( occurs. I consider j makes the text unin¬ 
telligible, and j) of the MSS. text is correct. According to the latter read¬ 
ing, I have translated the text. 

S See the account in the Seir (Pers, text pp. 503-505) of Ali Vardi’s expedi¬ 
tion to Katak, to relieve Saulat Jang. It is stated in the Seir that Ali Vardi 
Kh an apprehending that Mirza Baqir Ali ^han was being helped by Asif 
Jab from the Dakhin, marched to Katak with a huge army, consisting of twenty 
thousand soldiers, led by picked generals and officers, such as Mustafa Khan. 
Shamshir Khan, Umar Khan, Atan-l-lah Khan, Haidar Ali Khan, Faqiru-1- 
lah Beg Khan, Mir Jafar, Mir ^arfu-d-din, ghaiJ^ Muhammad M'asqm 



who had previously received arrow-shots at the hands of the 
Bhaliahs, suddenly lost heart, and sending all their baggages to 
Sikakul remained unencumbered. When Mirza Baqir came to know 
of the disloyalty and cowardice of his soldiers, ostensibly he gave out 
that he contemplated advancing against the enemy, but in reality 
he planned to withdraw to the Dakhin. Whilst completing his 
arrangements for withdrawal to the Dakhin, he detached a force 
to Q^prab ^ ghat, which is the ferry of the river Mahandi and is 
situate midway the town of Katak. And he himself with Saulat 
Jang, &c., and a number of other captives together with tents, &c., 
crossed the river Katjuri. Mahabat Jang was encamped on the 
banks of the river Kamhariah,* at a distance of forty Karoh from 
Katak, and there at midnight messengers bought him news of 
Mirza Baqir’s flight. Immediately summoning Mir Muham¬ 
mad Ja‘far the generalissimo, Mustafa Khan, Shamshir Khan, 
Sardar Khan, ‘Umar Khan, Boland Khan, Sirandaz Khan, Balisar 
!|^an and other Afghan generals, and holding a Council of 
War, Ali Vardi that very night with their concurrence despatched 
them expeditiously under the command of Mir Ja‘far Khan to 
pursue Mirza Baqir Khan. Soon after, Ali Vardi Khan himself 
with the remainder of his army set out. When the aforesaid 
generals with their army arrived five karoh from Katak, Mirza 
Baqir Khan being apprised placed Saulat Jang in a fringed Rath, 
placed in it Haji Muhammad Amin, brother of Murshid Quli 
Khan, with a drawn dagger, to be his companion and attendant, 
and also set two armed horsemen on two sides of the Rath, with 

Amanat ^an, Mir Kazim Khan, Bahadur All ^an. Ali Vardi reached with 
his army the northern banks of the Mahanadi river opposite to iCatak town, 
whilst Mirza Baqir Ali was encamped with his troops on the sonthem 
banks of the same river. Seeing Ali Vardi’s huge army, Mirza Baqir All’s 
soldiers fled, and dispersed in all directicns, whilst Ali Vardi’s troops plunged 
into the river, qnickly crossed over to Katak town (at the Jobra Ghat, as 
would appear from the Riyaz), and rescued Saulat Jang who was encaged in a 
Rath (a four-wheeled carriage) covered over with a white sheet tied round it 
with white strings. Saulat Jung’s escape from certain death was almost 
miraculous. 

1 “ Qhaprah” of the text is known locally as ‘ Jobrah ’ ghat. It is situate 
midway the town of Katak, alongside the Mahanadi river. Close to the ghat, 
there is an old mansolenra. 

^ * ‘ Kamhariah ” river of the text is probably a misprint or misreading for 
“ Phumra” river, down Jajpnr, which would be about 40 Kroh from 
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instructions that should theanny of Mahabat Jang overtake them, 
tliey should instantly hack up Saulat Jang with daggers and spears 
and on no account should let the latter escape. And Mirza 
Baqir himself mounted a horse, and along with the Rath contain¬ 
ing Saulat Jang he left the La‘l Ba^ ' Palace situate in the city 
of Katak, and arrived at Malisar. * At this time, Balisar Khan 
with fifteen horsemen, who were his comrades, came up. The 
flags carried by the cavalry were visible in the forest. By chance> 
at that time, from the excessive heat of summer, Saulat Jang 
changing his seat inside the Rath sat in the place where Haji 
Muhammad Amin had hitherto sat, and gave his own seat to 
the Haji. At the very sight of the flags of Balisar Khan’s caval¬ 
ry, the two armed horsemen who rode alongside the Rath thrust 
their spears through the Rath —screen, wounded Haji Muhammad 
Amin whom they mistook for Saulat Jang, and fled. As fate 
would have it, as soon as the spear-thrust pierced the Haji’s hand 
and shoulder, the Haji’s dagger fell from his hand, and shouting 
out, “ you have killed me ; you have killed me,” the Haji ® tum¬ 
bled down inside the Rath. Saulat Jang, the cup of whose life 
was not yet full to the brim, remained unscathed. When the 
A fgh an troops were busy looting the vanquished, Mir Mnljammad 
Ja'far !Ehan Bahadur and Muhammad Amin ^ Khan Bahadur, 
with a few men fell in with the runaways, and moved in every 
direction in quest of Sa‘id Ahmad Khan Bahadur Saulat Jang; but 
Saulat Jang fearing lest some enemy might be searching for him, 

I Lai Bagh, on the banks of the Katjnri, now forms the residence of the 
Commissioner of the Orissa Division. It was built by Musalman Governors 
of Orissa for their residence, in preferenfce to Fort Barabati on the banks 
of the Mahanadi. 

® Malisar is apparently a mistake for Mnkamasar, a place across the Katjuri, 
about 2 mSles distant from the Lai Bagh, on the Puri road. 

t As the sequence of the story would indicate, the Haji was to some extent 
shamming death, and was a sly fox, for quickly after he got up, and nimbly 
scampered off, mounting another man’s horse. 

* Mir Muhammad Amin was a step-brother of Ali Vardi ^han, snmamed 
Mahabat Jang, and brother-in-law of Mir Jafar, the latter having married an 
uterine sister of Mir Muhammad Amin. Neither Ali Vardi nor his father was 
a Syed; they were MirzaS; and therefore, Muhammad Amin (Ali Vardi’s step¬ 
brother) could not have been a Syed or Mir from his father’s side, he w.is so 
probably from liis mother’s side. It is common amongst Muhammadans (and 
the usage has the sanction of authority) to call themselves Syeds, if their 
mothers are Syedas. 
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held his breath quietly. When Muhammad Amin !^an came 
up quite close, Saulat Jang, recognising his voice, answered him. 
The aforesaid !Oian, on bearing the response, immediately tearing 
the screen of the Hath, and cutting up the tent-ropes brought 
out Saulat Jang, and dismounting from his horse embraced 
him. And Mir Muhammad Ja‘far Khan also coming up, they 
embraced each other, and after offering thanks to Providence 
for the safety of Saulat Jang’s life, they indulged in jubila¬ 
tions. At the time when they were busy with embracings and 
hand-shakings, Haji Muhammad Amin, finding an opportunity, 
nimbly got out of the Hath, and mounting the horse of Muham¬ 
mad Amin Khan fled to the jungle, and vanished. When 
after enquiries into the condition of Saulat Jang they mounted 
their own horses, Muhammad Amin Khan was confounded at 
the disappearance of his own horse. On subsequently ascertain¬ 
ing the secret, they were all sorry.* When the Af gh an soldiery, 
after finishing their work of plunder and sack, rallied round 
Mir Muhammad Ja‘far Khan, they sent Saulat Jang to Mahabat 
Jang, whilst they themselves set out in pursuit of Mirza Muham¬ 
mad Baqir. Finding the chance of his escape to be slender, the 
Mirza bcame desperate, and opened the battle by shooting rockets 
and arrows and firing muskets. When the fighting was about to 
turn to a charge with spears and swords, Murad Khan, the general¬ 
issimo of the Rajah of Puri,* who with a large contingent of troops 
supported Mirza Baqir, seizing the rein of the Mirza’s horse, and 
by use of great persuasion, pulled him back from the battle-field. 
Becoming his guide, Murad Khan led the Mirza by a route across 
the forest towards the Dakhin. Ali Vardi Khan, after holding 
a thanksgiving service for meeting Saulat Jang and obtaining 
victory, allowed ^ulat Jang to retire to the city of Katak for rest, 
whilst he himself, after resting some time and being freed from all 
anxiety on account of the enemy, entered Katak triumphantly. 
And after chastising fully the adherents and friends of Mirza 
Baqir, Ali Vardi confiscated all the branded* horses of Mirza 

* If Mir Js'far and his friends were capable of appreciating a practical 
joke, instead of being sorry, they might have enjoyed a hearty langb. 

* This was Hafiz Qadir, Bajah of Batipur, Khnrdah. and master or Superin¬ 
tendent of the Jagannath Temple. (See Seiru-l-Mutal^erin, Pers. text, 
p. 488, and note ante.) 

* That is, the horses which were supplied to, or had to be kept by military 
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Baqir, appointed Shaikh Ma'^nm,* who was an able General, to 
the office of Deputy Nanm of the Snbah of Odisah (Orissa), and 
after finishing the administrative arrangements of that Province 
returned to Bengal. 

Inasmuch as Jagat Isar, Bajah of Morbhanj, had taken sides 
with Mirza Baqir, and had not submitted to the authority of 
Mahabat Jang, the latter was in anxiety owing to his insolence, 
therefore, on arrival at the port of Balasore, he girded up his 
loins in order to chastise the Hajah. The latter was at Harihar- 
pur which contained his mansion, and was at the time plunged in 
pleasures and amusements. His knowledge of the denseness 
of the forests that surrounded him, coupled with his command 
of numerous hordes of Qiawars* and Khandaits, made him feel inso> 
lent, and so he did not pull out the cotton of heedlessness from 
the ear of sense, nor cared for the army of Ali Vardi !^an. Ali 
Vardi Khau’s army stretching the hand of slaughter and 
rapine, set about looting and sacking the populations, swept the 
Rajah’s dominion with the broom of spoliation, captured the 
women and children of the Khandatis and Qiawars, and sowed dis¬ 
sensions amongst them. The Rajah, seeing the superiority of Ali 
Vardi Stan’s army, with his efiects, followers and dependants, fled 
to the top of a hill, and hid himself in a secret fastness, beyond 
the ken of discovery. Ali Vardi !^an then subjugated the 
tract of Morbhanj, shewed no quarter, and mercilessly carried fire 
and sword through its limits. 

Mir Babib, ® the Generalissimo of Murghid Quli i©an, after the 

commanders for military purposes after being branded. See Ain-x-Alebari, 
Vol. I., p. 255, Blochmann’s translation for the Dagh or branding regulations. 

f The 8eir states that his name was “ Shaikh Muhammad Masum, Pani 
Pati.” He Was appointed Deputy Governor of Orissa, in the place of SaUlat 
Jang, on the recommendation of All Vardi’s AfghSn general, Mnstafa Khan, 
who now got the upper hand in all political affairs. The Shaitt is described 
as a veteran and brave general, (See Seir, Pers. text, p. 605). 

* I am told ‘ Ohawars’ is a mistake for “ Ohowana ” who are Khetrig by 
caste. ‘ ^andaits ’ are also mixed Khetris; they are to be found in large 
numbers throughout Orissa. 

® This story shews that one of the most prominent Musalman leaders and 
pillars of the State in Bengal, towards the middle of the eighteenth centnry, 
in order to avenge Ali V’ardi’s overthrow of his master Mnrshid Quli Khan 
from the Orissa Government, and to gratify personal vindictiveness, ignored 
ties of religious obligations and national interest, and joined hands with 
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latter’s defeat, had gone to Raghoji Blioslah, and persuaded the 
latter to undertake the conquest of Bengal. At this time, Raghoji 
Bhoslah, nephew of the Rajah of the Dakhin, was Governor of 
the Subah of Berai-. Taking advantage of the circumstance that 
Mahabat Jang was occupied with the affairs of Orissa, and find¬ 
ing that the whole extent of Bengal was denuded of troops, Raghoji 
Bhoslah detached his generalissimo, Oiwan Bhaskar Pandit, and 
Ali Qarawal, who was an able general, with a contingent of sixty 
thousand Mahratta cavalry from Nagpur, in the company of Mir 
Habib, by the route across the forest, in order to invade and pil¬ 
lage Bengal. On receiving news of the approach of Mahratta 
freebooters, Mahabat Jang abandoned the pursuit of the Mor- 
bhanj Rajah, and withdrew towards Bengal. 

As yet Ali V ardi Khan had not passed through the forests of 
Morbhanj, when the army of Mahratta freebooters swooped down 
from the direction of the chaklah of Bardwan.' Mahabat Jang, 
with the celerity of lightning and wind, marching swiftly by night 
and day, reached the inn of Ujalan adjoining to Bardwan. The 
armies of Mahratta freebooters, concentrating from different 
directions, commenced looting baggages and tents. The Ben¬ 
gal army, which was ignorant of the tactics of Mahratta free¬ 
booters, but which had heard tales about their barbarity and rava¬ 
ges, stood motionless from fear like an army of statues, and were 
hemmed in and attacked by the freebooters. Their baggages 
were looted, and their food-supplies were cutoff. Horses, elephants, 
and camels of the Bengal army were captured, and carried off by 
the freebooters. The army of Mahabat Jang, being tired out by 
the devastating onslaughts and sieges of the freebooters, broke 
in disorder. The Mahrattas at once hemming in attacked the 

Mahratta freebooters, in order to place the Moslem Satrapy in Bengal under 
Mahratta heels. The story is an object-lesson, and illustrates the intellectual 
and moral desolation that had seized Mnsalmans in Bengal at the time. 

1 It is related in the Seiru-l-Mutakherin (Pers. text, p. 507), whose anther’s 
father, Syed Hedait Ali Khan, was at the time employed as Panjdar of Magha 
in Behar, and was on an expedition to the hill-passes of Ramgarh, that the 
Mahratta cavalry numbering 40,000 led by Bhaskar Pandit, general of Rag¬ 
hoji Bhoslah, swooped down through the above passes, cut through Pachit and 
Morbhanj, and appeared near the outskirts of Mednipur. Raghoji Bhoslah 
(miscalled in the Pers. printed text of the Riyaz, Rnghnji Ohoslah) was a 
nephew of Rajah Saho and Makasdar (probably Governor or Chief) of the 
§nbah of Berar, and his capital was at Nagpur in the Centi-al Provinces. 
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elephant Lantlali on which Mahahat Jang’s Begam ^ was mount¬ 
ed, and capturing the elephant dragged it towards their own camp. 
Musaljib Khan Mohmand, ® son of U‘mar Khan the General, 
having his Hindustani courage aroused in him, attacked the 
freebooters, and advancing his feet of valour and gallantry, by 
meaUvS of valorous onslaughts and Rustam-like onsets, rescued the 
elephant together with its fair rider from the clutches of the free¬ 
booters. In consequence, however, of numerous mortal and 
ghastly wounds that they received, Musahib Khan and a large 
number of his comrades and kinsmen drew the red paint of 
martyrdom on the face, and on that very spot of slaughter were 
buried. And when the freebooters from impudence and insolence 
made onslanghts from all sides, Mahabat Jang, of necessity, 
opened leathern bags of coins, and scattered them on the field.^ 

1 It is interesting to note that we saw AH Vardi Khan a Begam moving 
beside her husband on an elephant at the battle of Balasore, and we find her 
again by the side of her husband at this battle with the Mahrattas, near 
Bardwan. She must have been a lady not only of nerve, but of wisdom, to 
have been retained by his side as a companion by All Vardi at such critical 
junctures. We saw also that that iron-man All Vardi in his usurpation of 
the Bengal Nizamat, bended himself before Nafisah KhSnam and sued for 
pardon from her. Prom such incidents, the inference is not without warrant 
that Musalraan ladies in Bengal even towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century occupied a different position from what they occupy now, took an 
active part in the wider concerns of their husbands, and exercised a powerful 
and beneficent infiaence both in the domains of politics and Society. 

8 His name would indicate he was an Afghan belonging to the Mohmand 
tribe. 

^ The SeiriU-MutaMerin (Pers. text, pp. 507*513) gives a very graphic 
description of this first Mahratta invasion of Bengal (1155 A.H.), and of the 
causes which rendered it possible. The first cause was the instigation of Asif 
Jah (of Mir Habib, according to the JJij/a* which seems more probable; for 
Asif Jah was too high-minded to set loose Mahratta freebooters on a Musal- 
man satrapy); the second cause was the discontent of Ali Vardi Khan’s 
Afghan troops and officers, notably of Mnstafa Khan, as Ali Vardi Khan had 
disbanded many Afghan levies afterthe Katilkevpedition to rescue Saulat Jang; 
the third cause was the treacherous assassination by Ali Vardi of the Rajah of 
Morbhanjj whose cause was espoused by Mustafa Kh an. The Seir further 
states that when Bhaskar Pandit reached near Bardwan via Pachit with 
25,000 cavalry (given out as 40,000 cavalry), Ali Vardi Khan was on his way 
back from Orissa at Midnapur, with only 4 or 5,000 cavalry and 4 or 5,000 
infantry, the latter having ordered back all his other troops to Mnrshidabnd 
with Saulat Jang, Ali Vardi reached Bardwan with this small army. Bhas- 
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Thus diverting the freebootex-s with the work of picking up 
coins, Mahabat Jang seized this respite, and with the celerity 
of lightning and wind riding out at full gallop arrived at Bard- 
wan. The hungry troops, who for three days and nights bad 
not seen the face of food-stuffs, quenched the fire of their hunger 
with the stores of Bardwan. The army of Mahratta freebooters 
followed up in pursuit. Sacking villages and towns of the sur¬ 
rounding tracts, and engaging in slaughters and captures, they 
set fire to granaries, and spared no vestige of fertility. And 
when the stores and granaries of Bardwan were exhausted, and 
the supply of imported grains was also completely cut off, to avert 
death by starvation, human beings ate plantain-roots, whilst animals 
were fed on the leaves of trees. Even these gradually ceased to 
be available. For breakfasts and suppers, nothing except the 
discs of the sun and the moon feasted their eyes. And for nights 
and days together, being constantly mounted on their high saddles, 
they did not even dream of sleep. The Afghan and Bhaliah troops 
becoming desperate, determined to die hard. Mahabat Jang, seeing 
signs of defeat, owing to the exhausted condition of his soldiery, 
held a Council of War. It was at last decided to place the artil¬ 
lery round the army, and to put baggages in the centre, and in 
this form to march out expeditiously from Bardwan to Katwah, 
where food and fodder would be either procui’able, or could be im¬ 
ported by waterways or highways from the environs of Mur.shida- 
bad, to relieve the distressed soldiery. In short, in pursuance of 


kar Pandit having heard of All Vardi’s bravery, proposed to the latter to give 
him ten laks of ropees by way of his entertainment expense, in which case 
he would return to his own country. Ali Vardi received this suggestion with 
disdain. For some time he was hard-pressed by the Mahrattas, especially 
owing to the defection of his Afghan officers and troops. Ali Vardi then with 
Siraju-d-danlah waited on his Afghan General-in-Chief, Mustafa Khan, told 
him to kill him with his grand-son, or else to give him his support, in order 
to oppose this Mahratta invasion. Mustafa Khan, together with other 
Afghan officers now fought bravely against heavy odds with the Mahrattas, 
and Ali Vardi succeeded in retiring to Katwah, where provisions with a re¬ 
inforcement came up under §anlat Jang from Mnrshidabad. At Katwah, 
Mnjtafa Khan inflicted a severe defeat on Bhaskar Pandit, who now seri¬ 
ously thought of returning to his own country rid Birbhum; but his chief 
adviser, Mir Habib, dissuaded him and brought him back from Birbhum to 
Katwah, holding out prospects of loot, and making himself responsible for 
the Mahratta conqaest of Bengal. 



this plan, setting ont at night from Bardwan, Mah&bat Jang’s 
army marched towards Katwah, and in a short interval by forced 
marches reached Katwah. The light Mahratta cavalry, however, 
covered forty karoh a day, and thus before Mahabat Jang’s arrival 
at Katwah, they had already burnt down its fields, farms, and 
granaries, and reduced them to ashes. The army of Mahabat 
Jang now being in a state of utter despair, sent up to the skies 
wails, similar to the following 

We never get relief from distress ; 

To whatever country we roam. 

We see the sky alone. 

However, Haji Ahmad collecting the bakers of Mnrshidahad 
got breads prepared, and sent these together with other eatables 
and food-stuffs on boats to Katwah. Other provisions and food- 
grains were also similarly conveyed gradually and in large quanti¬ 
ties. At last, Mahabat Jang’s army were saved from starvation, 
and their cattle also received a grateful supply of fodder and 
grass. Mahabat Jang’s soldiers, whose houses were in Murshida- 
bad, felt home-sick, and gradually drifted away towards their 
homes. 

As Mir Sharif, brother of Mir Habib, together with the family 
treasures, dependants and children, was at Mur.shidabad, Mir 
Habib with seven hundred Mahratta cavalry swooped down 
on Murshidabad, in order to relieve his brother. Marching expe¬ 
ditiously, night and day, early at day-break, Mir Habib reached 
Dihparah and Ganj Muhammad Khan,' to which he set fire. And 
opposite to the Citadel, crossing the river Bhagirati, Mir Habib 
reached his residence, and taking out Mir Sharif, together with 
his treasures, effects, followers, and dependants, he kept them in 
his company. Sweeping clean the houses of numerous residents of 
the City with the broom of plunder, and looting as much gold and 
silver coins as he could from the houses of Jagat Set, and captur¬ 
ing Murad Ali !Qan, * a son-in-law of Sarfaraz Khan, and Rajah 
Dulabh Ram* and Mir Shujau-d-din, Superintendent of the 

1 These would seem to have been suburbs of Mur^idabSd. 

S He was a son of Nafisah Begsm, sister of Sarfaraz ^an, and subsequently 
became the latter’s son-in-law, and in Sarfaraz Khan’s time held the office of 
Deputy Governor of Jahangiruagsr. See n. ante. 

S Dnlab Ram was a son of Rajah Jauokiram FesUar, and was appointed by 


Enjtdarah Sair duties, he encamped at Tiratkonah, which was to 
the west of the City, at a distance of one farsalch. Haji Ahmad, 
Nawazish Ahmad Khan and Husain Quli lOian, who were in the 
City, at the very siglit of the Mahratta cavalry, firing their guns 
once or twice, and closing the avennes to the City as well as the 
gates of the Citadel, entrenched tlieraselves, but found it impos¬ 
sible to fight and disperse the enemy, or to defend the City. On 
the next day, Mahabat Jang, with his army marching night and 
day, entered Murshidabad. Then the Mahrattas abandoned the 
idea of assaulting the City, and after desolating the surrounding 
tracts across the river returned to Katwah. The rainy season 
now set in. In view of the tumultuousness of the river, the 
Mahrattas now suspended their fighting, established their quar¬ 
ters at Katwah, and from there commenced making administrative 
arrangements. Giving Mir Habib a free hand in all affairs, Bhaskar 
Pandit himself remained at Katwah, and sent out detachments in 
all directions for raid and plunder. Similarly, Mahabat Jang, in 
view of giving rest to his army, did not move out of the City. 

As in his earlier years, Mir Habib had lived at Hugh, the latter 
place still abounded with many of his kinsmen and friends. 
Their headman, Mir Abu-l-Hasan Sarkhil, now laid plans to sur¬ 
prise Hugli. He won over many of the Mughals to his side, 
and held secret correspondence with Mir Habib. Mir Muhammad 
Riza, the Deputy Paujdar of Hugli,' used to treat Mir Abn-l- 
Hasan as his right-hand in all affairs. 


Miihabat Jang .Subadar ot Orissa, in place of Abdul Rasul ^an who was 
recalled. Dulab Ram bad been before Peshkar in Orissa. Dulab Ram exhibited 
great cowardice when the Mahrattas invaded Orissa. The Mahrattas captur¬ 
ed him, and lie was released on payment of a heavy ransom after a year. 
He was very superstitious, and spent his time mostly in the company of San- 
yasis, who turned out to be Mahratta spies. See Seiru,-l-Miit<iMerin, p. 545 
(Pers. text). 

t In the Seiru-l-MutalAerin (Pers. text, p. 514) it is stated that Muhammad 
Yar Khan, a step-brother of Ali Vardi Khan, was at the time Governor of the 
Port of Hngli, and that Mir Abu-I-Hassan and Mir Abu-l-Qasim, who were 
intimate with the above Governor, conspired with Mir Habib, and induced the 
Governor by their treacherous assurances to admit Mir Habib into the Fort 
of Hugli. After thus treacherously seizing Hugli, Mir Habib installed as its 
Governor Sis Rao, a Mahratta, whilst he himself played the r<3Ze of the Chief 
Administrator of M.ihratta affairs in Bengal, and divided his residence 
between Hugli and EiatwiU. 
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In blissful ignorance of the fact that he had a traitor in his 
camp, the Deputy Fauidar passed nights and days in carousals. 
At length, at the instigation of Mir Abu-l-Hasan, Mir Habib with 
a detacliment of two thousand cavalry commanded by Sis Rao 
advanced to Hugli, and at midnight arriving at the gate of its 
Fort announced his arrival to Mir Abil-l-iyiasan. Whilst Muham¬ 
mad Riza, arranging a feast of revelry, was quite absorbed in 
watching the dancing of some pretty women, Mir Abu-l-Hasan 
said to tlie former : “ Mir Habib has come alone to visit you, 
and is waiting at the gate of the fort.” Under the influence of 
liquor, the Deputy Faujdar unhesitatingly ordered the gate of 
the Fort to be thrown open and to admit Mir Habib. Entering 
the Fort, Mir Habib with the concurrence of Mir Abu-l-Hasan 
placed Muhammad Riza and Mirza Piran under surveillance, 
established himself inside the Fort, and posted his own guards 
at its gate. The noblemen and residents of the town that very 
night fled to Ohucbrah (Chinsurah) and other places, and took 
refuge in the houses of the Dutch and French. Next morn¬ 
ing, Sis Rao with his detachment of cavalry entered the Fort. 
Many of the Mughal residents who were Mir Habib’s acquaint¬ 
ances were introduced to Sis Rao by Mir Habib. The Rao treat¬ 
ed them courteously and deferentially, reassured every one of them, 
and issuing proclamations of peace and seciu’ity forbade the 
Mahrattas from looting or sacking the town. He persuaded the 
Zamindars to assess and collect the revenue, and appointing as 
usual Qazis, Mahta.<ibs and other officers to administer justice, 
he bestowed the office of Faujdar on Mir Abu-l-Hasan. Mir 
Habib, carrying off some guns and ammunitions together with a 
flotilla of sloops from Hugli, rejoined Bhaskar Pandit at Katwah. 

As it was the rainy season, Mir Habib deputed Mir Mihdi 
with a detachment of musketeers on boats for collecting revenue 
from the mahals across the Ganges. But Mir Mihdi, from fear 
of Mahabat Jang, did not laud. The agents of the Zamindars 
proceeded to Mir Habib, and paying him large sums obtained 
guards for the immunity of their tracts from the ravages and 
loot of Mahratta freebooters. The wealthy nobility and gentry, 
to save their family honour, quitted their homes, and migrated 
across the Ganges.* The whole tract from Akbarnagar (Rajmahal 

t Tl,at is to say, there was a general exodus of the Masalnian nobility and 
gentry from the western side of the Ganges (that is, from Southern and VVest- 
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to Mednipur and JalisSr (Jalasore) came into the possession of the 
Mahiattas. Those murderous freebooters drowned in the rivers a 
large number of the people, after cutting off their ears, noses and 
hands. Tying sacks of dirt to the mouths of otliers, they mangled 
and burnt tliem with indescribable tortures. Tlius they desolated 
and dishonoured the family and children of a whole world. MahS- 
bat Jang, making strenuous efforts towards the chastisement and 
expulsion of the insolent enemy, set about collecting troops and 
armaments. Requisitioning to Murshidabad a large flotilla of boats 
from the neighbourhood of Jahangimagai (l)acca),from theJilengi, 
from Maldah, and Akbarnagar tBajmahal), t&o , he constructed a 
road leading to KatwSh. From the eastern bank of the Bhagirati 
he detached for bridge-making twelve thousand pioneers and sap¬ 
pers on boats, and attended to the comforts of the army. Collect¬ 
ing paraphernalia, horses, elephants, and swords, and winning the 
hearts of his soldiery by bestowing on them gifts and increments 
in pay, he encouraged and incited them to fight. Finding the 
enemy absorbed in political affairs relating to Zamindars, Reve¬ 
nue-Collectors and Administrators, Mahabat Jang seized this op¬ 
era Bengal) to its Enstern and Northern sides (that is, Eastern and North¬ 
ern Bengal) which were immune from Mahratta raids. Those who are at 
pains to account for the comparatively large Mnsalman population in Eastern 
and Northern Bengal and are ready to put forward more or less fanciful theo¬ 
ries, might perhaps take into consideration the above circumstance, and also 
the following facts which I summarise from the Seiru-l-Mutakherin (a contem¬ 
porary account). The Seir states that in this wave of Mahratta invasion of 
Bengal, the whole of the Chaklahs of Bardwan, Mednipur, Balasore,. Katak, 
Birbhnm, some pargannahs ot Baishahi (probably those on the south side of 
t!\e river) Akbarnagar (Bajmahal) were overwhelmed, whilst only Mnrshida. 
bid and the countries on the other side (that is, Eastern and Northern sides) 
of the Ganges remained peacefully in possession of All Verdi Khan, that in 
the rainy season, even the popalationg of Murshidabad, apprehending Mab- 
ratta raids, migrated en masse on boats to the other sides (that is. Eastern and 
Northern sides) of the Ganges, such as Jahangirnagar or Dacca, Maldah, 
Rampore Benuliah, &c., and that even Nawab Shahamat Jang (Ali Vardi’s son- 
in-law) with his family and children moved across the river to Godagari, a 
place close to Rampore Beauliah, on the north bank of the Ganges or Poda. 
These historical facts occurring as they did only in the middle of the eight¬ 
eenth century, would snfficiently explain why the Mnsalman populations in 
Western Bengal and even near Mnrshidabid (the latest Mnsalman capital in 
Bengal) are numerically much leas than those in Eastern or Northern Bengal 
(Pee 8eiru-l-MutciM«rin, Pers. text, pp. 664 and 514), 
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portanity, and held a Council of War with his Af gh an andBhaliah 
Generals in view of delivering a night-attack. In pursuance of this 
plan, Mahabat Jang marched expeditiously with a large and effi¬ 
cient army, and by forced marches, at midnight, reached a place 
just opposite to Katwah. In the cover of the night’s darkness, he 
instantly floated a bridge of boats that had been kept ready from 
before, and with a large army commenced crossing the river- 
Whilst he with the officers and some veteran soldiers had crossed 
the river, the bridge suddenly gave way under the heavy weight 
of a large army. Some of the boats sank, whilst a large number 
of Afghans and Bhaliabs were drowned in the river. Mahabat 
Jang, on learning about this mishap, was engulphed in a sea of 
confusion. His mind was racked with anxiety. He realised that the 
entire army from the eastern bank of the river had been unable to 
cross over, and that he alone with a handful of troops was on the 
western bank face to face with the enemy. In consequence, 
he apprehended that in the event of the enemy getting scent 
of his movement, he would meet with a terrible disaster. He, 
therefore, put out the torches, and gave directions for immediately 
repairing the broken portions of the bridge. After the bridge 
was repaired, he ordered the whole army to cross over and 
join him. As the enemy was heedless and negligent, everything 
ended well, Kishwar Khan, the Deputy Faujdar, and Mankant, 
the commandant of the pioneers and sappers, quickly rendered the 
damaged boats water tight by plastering their cracks and rends 
with mud and bits of wood, and thus displayed IrMgwon-like skill. 
An array, waving like tlie sea, swiftly crossed the bridge, ral¬ 
lied round Mahabat Jang and his Generals, and quickly unsheath¬ 
ing their swords, in a solid and clamorous phalanx, like some hea¬ 
venly disaster, swooped down on the enemy. Shouts rose up on 
every side. 

True, the night w.ss dark, but the sword flashed, 

So as amidst the dusky clouds, lightning flashes. 

From profuse shedding of blood on that battle-field» 

Eartlds face turned crimson. 

Heaps of corpses crashed on heaps of corpses, 

Aye, formed veritable mounds on every side. 

Overwhelmed with disaster, and unable to stand their ground, 
Mir Habib and Bhaskar Panijit with other Mabratta officers fled 



from the battle-field, leavine^ their army to their fate, just as a 
cow is left to the tender mercies of a butcher. A cnishiiig defeat i 
was inflicted on the Mahr.atta army, which was triumphantly 
chased to some distance BliAskar and other IVlahratta Generals 
fell back to Ramofadh, from where with common consent they 
marched with celerity across jungle.s, to invade and ravage the 
Subah of Orissa. 

Shaikh Muhammad Ma'sfim, the Deputy Nazim of Orissa, in 
order to resist the enemy, advanced from Katak, and opposed the 
enemy’s march. When the two armies encountered each other, the 
fire of conflict flared up once again. Altliougli the Zamindars 
had deserted his side, with a small hand numbering five thousand 
cavaliy and infantry, ,^aihh iinharamad Ma‘srim stood his ground 
dauntlessly on the field. The Mahratta army, which was more 
numerous than ants and locusts, surrounded Shaikh Ma'sum from 
all sides like a circle, and slauifhtered him together with his 
comrades. The Subah of Odisah (Orissa), together with the Fort 
of Barabati and the citadel of the City of .Katiik, fell once again 
into the hands of the enemy. 

Nawab Mahabat .Tang, on hearing of the above disaster, march¬ 
ed swiftly to Bard wan. He paid to each soldier two months’ pay 
and also other gifts on account of the victory of Katwah, advanc¬ 
ed to Katak, and repeatedly assaulting the Mahratta troops drove 
them from Katak, and victoriously entered its citadel. Leaving 
General Abdu-r-Rasul Khan, who was a second Mustafa Khan, and 

I This defeat of the Mahrattasat Katwah took place in 1155 A.H, The Seir 
states that after his defeat at Katwah, Bhaskar Pandit, the Mahratta General, 
fled through the hill-passes of Pa^it into a forest, but losing his way, and 
not succeeding in making his retreat to his own country (Nagpur), under the 
guidance of Mir Habib, came back to the jungles of Bishanpur, passed through 
them to the jungles of Oliandrakonah, emerged at Midnapur, and made for 
Katak, fought with and killed .^ail^ Ma'sQm, Subadar of Orissa. Mahabat 
Jang hotly chased Bhaskar Pandit up to the confines of the Chiika Lake, but 
Bhaskar succeeded in effecting bis retreat into the Dakhin. Then Mahabat 
Jang returned to Katak, where he installed Abdul Nabi KLan (nephew of 
Shaikh Ma‘siim) as Snbadar of Orissa, and left Dulab Pam (son of Eajah 
Janaki Ram) as Peshkar under the latter, and then returned to Murshidabad 
(p. 519, Seiru-l~Muta^eriny Pers. text). 

There is a village called Masumpur about 11 miles north from Katak. 
It is a colony of respectable Muhammadans, and is probably named so after 
the above Shai]^ Ma‘sum Panipati. Six miles from Masumpur, is another 
colony of respectable Musalmans at Salihpur. 
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who was also the lalter's nephew, as the Deputy Nazim of Orissa, 
together with a contingent of six thousand cavalry and infantry, 
Maiiabat Jang returned to the Subah of Bengal. 

On receiving news of the defeat of Bhaskar Pandit, Sis Rao 
evacuating the fort of Hugli retreated to Bishanpur. Other Mah- 
ratta officers, who were posted at different places for the collection 
of revenue, also fled. The Collectors and Faujdars of Mahabat Jang 
entered the ravaged tracts, and again set about to re-settle them. 

But Bha.skar Pandit, after his defeat, sent Bairagi dacoits to¬ 
wards Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), Bhagalpiu’, and Behar. Mahabat 
Jang, who had not yet br eathed freely, again set out from Bengal 
for those places. He had not j'et reached tire Subah of Behar, 
when the Bairagis retreating from those parts swooped down on 
Murshidahad. .Mahabat Jang fell back from Behar, and pursued 
them. These Bairagi freebooters wei e busy with looting Baluchar, 
when the music of the drum and tambourine of Mahabat Jang’s 
vanguard rang in the ears of those maniacs. Losing all courage, 
and leaving behind bags of booty, they fled from Balucliar. Malrabat 
Jang chased them up to Ranigadh, from where he returned. 

In short, thi.s sort of guerilla warfare lasted tliree years. Victor¬ 
ies on both sides were mingled with defeats, and it was hard to 
decide which side eventually came off the best. Nawab Mahabat 
Jang, following the saying that “war is made up of fraud,” diplo¬ 
matically established friendly relations with Ali Qarawal, who was 
one of the Mahratta leaders that had embraced the Muhammadan 
faith, and was surnamed Ali Bhai. From considerations of expe¬ 
diency, Mahabat Jang invited him over. Receiving him kindly 
and courteously, using dissimulation and artfulness, and profess¬ 
ing fiiendship and benignity, he m.ade him consent to arrange an 
interview between himself and Bhaskar Pandit with other Mah¬ 
ratta Generals. Heedless of the duplicity of the times, that simple¬ 
ton was taken in, and arrived at Diknagar. He induced Bhaskar 
and other Mahratta Generals to meet Mahabat Jang, by conveying 
to them the assurances and avowals of Mahabat Jang with refer¬ 
ence to the settlement of the Ghauth and the establishment of 
friendly relations. And these, in accordance with the saying; — 
“ One perceiveth according to the length' of his sight,” placing 

1 The Arabic saying is ; 

cltj til 
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the finjfer of acceptance on their blind eyes, summoned to their 
presence Rajah Janaki Ram and Mustafa Khan for fixing the basis 
of a treaty, and for i-atifying it by protestations and oaths. These 
going over to Bhaskar made vows and oaths, according to the forms 
of their respective religions and creeds. Mustafa Khan had with 
him, under a cover, a brick instead of the Qoran, and holding it he 
repeated oaths. Falling into the trap laid by Mahabat Jang, and 
reiterating the vows of peace, Alt Bhai and Bhaskar with other 
Mahratta Generals promised to meet Mahabat Jang at a place called 
Mankarah,t and permitted Mustafa Efian and Rajah Janaki Ram 
to return. These going to Mahabat Jang assured him of the snc- 
ce.ss of their mi.ssio;;, and related the mutual promi.ses and vows 
that had taken place. Expressing his satisfaction, Mahabat Jang 
ostensibly set about collecting valuable khillats and jewelleries, 
together with elephants, horses, and other rare and precious pre¬ 
sents for presentation to the aforesaid Mahratta Generals. Announc¬ 
ing to the general public news of the approaching peace, Mahabat 
Jang covertly laid a plot of treachery, and took into confidence his 
own Generals towards its development. He picked out veteran 
and brave soldiers from his army, and caused long and wide tentS) 
capable of holding large detachments with horses and elephants, to 
l>e pitoiied at Mankarah. Himself going into one of the tents, he 
arranged a grand party of friends and comrades. He secieted in 
battle-array inside the tents a battalion of picked men, and sent 
a mes.sage to All Bhai to bring over Bhaskar with all the Mahratta 
Generals. In short, Bhaskar, leaving all his troops in camp, came 
to Ali Vardi's tent, together with All Bhai and twenty-one other 
Mahratta Generals. The tent-pitchers following the signal drop¬ 
ped down the screens of the pavilion, tied them strongly with tent- 
ropes, and cut off the ingre.ss and egress of friends and foes. 
Mahabat Jang, at the very sight of Bhaskar, said to hi« comrades 
who were waiting for the signal : “ Kill these heathen sinners.”* 
Instantly, swords sprang up from every side ou the Mahrattas. 

1 In Scir (p. 520) MAnkara is described as lying on the banks of the Bhagi- 
rati. How the wily AU Vardi Kh an treacheronaly inveigled Bhaskar Pandit 
and other Mahratta Generals into hia tent, ia lucidly described in the Seiru-l- 
Xutalsiierin [p 529). In this game of treachery, AH Vardi Kh an’a principal 
coadjutors were Mustafa ^an and Rajah Janaki Ram, the Peshkar. It must, 
howerer, be added that the Mahrattas were well paid back in their own coin. 

* The expression given in the Setr (p, 530) is : “ Kill this enemy." 
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The clamour of assault rose up to the skies, 

Breasts were pierced through by swords. 

Bhaskar and twenty-one other Mahratta Generals were butcher¬ 
ed. In the midst of this carnage, Maliabat Jang mounting an ele¬ 
phant ordered tiie music of victory to be struck up, and ordered 
his select battalion to charge the Mahratta army with their swords. 
On seeing this, one * of the .Mahratta Generals, who was posted out¬ 
side the pavilion with ten tliousand cavalry, fled together with his 
force. Mahabat Jang’s soldiers pouncing like fighting lions on 
this flock of sheep fiercely attacked the Mahratta troops, and 
slaughtered them, right and left, raising human shambles, and 
captured tho.se who escaped the sword. On hearing of this 
disaster, other Mahratta detachments which were encamped at 
Bardwan and Dikuagar, * &c , or patrolled the tracts between 
Mednipnr and Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) fled to Nagpur. 

When news of this disaster reached the ear of Raghoji Bhoslah, 

He knitted his brow, from fury of rage. 

And coiled, like a serpent, from anxiety of lost treasures. 
He kindled such a fire of wrath in his heart. 

That he scorched himself from head to foot. 

After the rainy season was over, Raghoji Bhoslah * mobi¬ 
lised a large foioe, and marched towards Bengal, to avenge the 

1 His nnme was Riigho Gaekwar tSee Srir, p. 531) Mustafa Khan tried 
hard to inveigle him al-o into .Mi Vardi’s tent, but tliis Mahratta Uenenil ap¬ 
pears to have been an uncommonly shrewii man. and said he would wait on 
Ali Vardi on the following day, after Bhaskar Pandit and Ali Bhai had 

returned from their interview with Ali Vardi 

* In the printed Pers. text ‘ Diknagar,’ which place I cannot locate. 

* The Setra-Z-.l/ntuMeritt (Pers, text, pp .54-5-54-3) gives a very lucid account 
of this second M-diratta invasion of Bengal by iiaglioji Blioslah. It appears 
that important affairs transpired in the meantime in tiie Bengal S.itrapy, 
which made for this second .Vfaiiratta invasion In the first pince, Mnstafa 
Khan, the .Afghan General.in-t'liief and the chief pillar of the State of Ali 
Vardi Khan, fell out with the latter, and was locked np in fighting against 
Ali Vardi’s son-in-law, Zain-d-din Khan. Snbadarof .Azimabad (Patnai. Whilst 
hardpressed by the well-foimed battalions of Z.iin-d-din Khan, Mustafa Khiin, 
like Mir Habib, took the unusual step to invito over to Bengal Kaghoji 
Bhoslah, who seized the invitation with avidity and marched with Mir Habib 
{the implacable foe of Ali Vardi and the inspiring genius of the Malirattas), 
towards Katak, At this time at Katak, a cowardly person ruled as Ali 
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slaughter of Bhaskar and other Mahratta GeneJ'als, and engaging 
on massacres, captures, and plunders, tortured many of his cap- 

Vardi^s Sabadar in Orissa. His name was Dulab Ram, and be was a son 
of Rajah Janoki Ram, All Vardi’s I’e^kar. All VardI had appointed Dulfvb 
Ram as Snbudar, in the plane of Ab<Iiil Rasul I^aii (son of Abdul Nabi 
Khan) who had resii^ned his ollice and ji>iiied Mu-^.tafa at Patna- Dulab Ram 
was not only cowardly, but superstltioin, ;ind most probably, also treaclier- 
ous (as his subsequent conduct towards AIT Vardi’s grandson indicates). He 
associated at Katak with the Stinya<i.% most of whom were spies in the employ 
of Raghoji Bhoslali. As soon as Dulab Ram heard of the approach of the 
Mahrattas, he attempted to runaway; hut was soon after captured by the 
Mahrattas. At this time, a small band of Syeds, under the command of Mir 
Abdul Aziz, bravely held out for over a month in the Fort of Barabati. The 
heroic stand against heavy odds made by this small beleaguered garrison 
and its unflinching loyalty, on“e more reliev<?s the darkness of the moral 
chaos that had seized the times. When cajoled and threatened by Raghoji 
Bhoslah’s friend, Mir Kabib, and entreated by Dulab Ram and by his own 
brother to join Haglioji’s side, Mir Abdul Aziz returned the following gallant 
and loyal answer: “I own no brother nor any other master; I acknow. 
ledge only one master, namely, Mahibat Jang; true, some cowards have 
joined you j but from regard for the salt I have eaten, I will, by God, stand 
by this Fort, so long as timro is breath in my life.*’ (Seir, p. 546). As how¬ 
ever, no reinforcements came up, thongh over a month had elapsed, and 
as all provisions had run oat, this noble band of beleaguered garrison had 
at length to capitulate on honourable terms to Raghoji Bhoalah, who made 
himself master of the Fort Barabati- and also of the whole of Orissa pro¬ 
vince, as well as of MeduTpur, Hughli and Bardwan. All Vardi was occupied 
at this time in Patna in <*rnshing oat the Afghan revolt under Mnstafa 
KR an. When Mustafa Kjian was .slain and the Afghfin revolt was crush¬ 
ed, All Vardi hastened back to Bengal, At this time, Raghoji was encamped 
at Birbhum. Meanwhile the Afghan comrades of the late Mustafa Khan, who 
lay in a death-trap in the Jungles of Tikari asked Raghoji to help them, 
and promised him their adhesion. Raghoji marched to Tikari to their rescue 
'uia the jungles of Birbhum and Kharakpur, looting en rnufe the villages of 
^aikpura and Tikari, &c. Mahabat Jang followed quickly in their heels and 
moved to Patna. From Patna, Raghoji (on the advice of Mir Habib, who was 
the inspiring genius of the Mahraitas, also in this second Marhatta invasion) 
turned towards Mui^idabad, pursued closely by Ali Vardi, whose pursuit 
was hot and unslacking. At Katwah, another battle was fouglit, in which 
the Mahrattas were worsted. Finding that victory was out of the question, 
and hearing of some troubles in his own country, Raghoji now prudently 
withdrew to his own country at Nagpur, leaving in Bengal his friend, guide, 
and philosopher. Mir Habib, with 3,000 Maliratta and 7,000 Afghan troops. 
(See 8eiru~l-MutaMerin, Pers. text, p. 551). It would seem a despicable mo¬ 
ral chaos had at this time seized the country, in which neither religious ties 
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tives. All Vardi !^aii with a large army again advanced to en¬ 
counter the enemy. At this juncture, Balaji Rao, ^ son of Baji 
Rao Pandit, Peshwa. and generalissimo of Rajah Sahu, who was 
young, and had enmity with Raghoji, under orders of Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, came from the Imperial Capital (Dihli) to Ben¬ 
gal with sixty thousand Mahratta cavalry, to re-inforce All Vardi 
Khan. Mahabat Jang, finding floods of disaster approaching Bengal 
from two sides, shewed firmness and foresight. He deputed ex¬ 
perienced envoys with presents to Balaji Rao, won him over to his 
side by display of courtesy and sincerity, met him at Birbhum, estab¬ 
lished friendly relations with him, and both unitedly resolved to 
drive out Raghoji Bhoslah. Raghoji finding it impracticable to 
accomplish the object of his mission withdrew to his own country, 
without gaining his end. Being somewhat relieved of his anxiety 
by the withdrawal of Raghoji Bhoslah, Mahabat Jang presented a 
large amount of cash to Balaji Rao, and thus sent him out of Ben¬ 
gal in a contented and thankful mood, whilst he himself returned 
to Bengal. Being inwardly in anxiety as to the demand of Rag¬ 
hoji for Chauth, Mahabat Jang set about mobilising troops. 

At this moment, a rupture occurred between All Vardi Ktan and 

nor national sentiments were held of any account. One finds now Mnsalman 
Afghans (at the instigation of two Mnsalman leaders, Mir Habib and Mus¬ 
tafa Khan), fighting the battles of Hmda Mahratta freebooters against a 
Mnsalman power in Bengal. The event is a dark land-mark in Moslem history 
of Bengal, and marks the sad disintegration and moral paralysis that had now 
seized the Mnsalman race in Bengal or, for the matter of that, in India. (See 
Seir, Pers. text, pp. 556-566). 

1 Balaji Rao (the generalissimo of the Imperial Army in the Dakhin) 
and Safdar Jang, son-in-law of Bnrhana-I-Mnlk, the Subadar of Oudh, were 
orderd by Emperor Muhammad ^ah, to help Ali Vardi against the Mahrattas 
under Raghoji. Whilst seeking Imperial assistance, Ali Vardi wrote the 
following pregnant and prophetic words to the Emperor :—“ Should Bengal 
which is the financial mainstay of the Empire fall, your Majesty’s Empire 
will be shorn of all lustre.” (See Seir, p. 516, Pers. text). These words had 
reference to the fact that Bengal had ever been the best milch-cow of the Em¬ 
pire. Safdar Jang did not pall on with Ali Vardi, and so was recalled by the 
Emperor, whilst Balaji Kao (whose designs were also suspected by the 
shrewd Ali Vardi) who had come to Mankar by way of Patna, was courte¬ 
ously shewn out of Bengal by the latter. (See Seir, pp. 522 and 524). In 
this connection, the Seir (p. 521) gives the story of a Mnsalman amazon in 
the person of the widow of the late Muhammad Ghaus Khan who resided 
at Bhagalpnr, and who held out bravely against Balaji Rao. 

45 
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Mustafa Khan, the Afghan General, and it was so far accentnated 
that all the Afghans comhining with the latter, broke out into 
revolt, and set out with a large force for Azimahad (Patna), in order 
to storm that City, and to capture Haji Ahmad and Zainu-d-din 
Ahmad Khan. On reaching Mungir (Monghyr), Mustafa Khan be¬ 
sieged the Fort of Monghyr. The Commandant of the Fort pre¬ 
pared to fight. Abdu-r-rasid Khan. ' a cousin of Mustafa Khan, ad¬ 
vancing in the inebriation of the wine of valour and daring, wanted 
to storm the Fort, by battering down its gate. The guards of the 
Fort hurled down a huge stone on his head. From the blow of 
that heavy stone, his head was smashed to atoms. Mustafa Khan, 
viewing this disaster to be a bad omen, abandoned the siege of 
Monghyr, marched with celerity to Azimahad, (Patna), engaged in 
besieging the latter City, and commenced fighting with Zainn-d- 
din Ahmad Khan. Most of the detachments of Zainu-d-din Khan, 
not being able to stand their ground in the face of the onslaughts 
of the Af gh ans, retreated to the citadel, but Zainn-d-din Khan 
himself with a small squadron of cavalry, artillery, and Bhallah 
musketeers remained out in the open to encounter the enemy. 
At this moment, the Afghans fell to plundering and pillaging 
the tents of Zainu-d-din’s troops who had retreated. Seeing 
Mustafa Khan now left with a small force, Zainu-d-din Ahmad 
]^an formed a van-guard of artillerymen and Bhnltah musketeers* 
and commenced an assault. * The sheik of guns and bullets of 
muskets now commenced showering like hail. Most of Mustafa 
lean’s comrades tasted the bitter potion of death ; whilst one 
bullet, hitting Mustafa Khan on the socket, blinded one of his 
eyes. Then Zainu-d-din’s other troops who had retreated to the 
citadel also rushed out, attacked the Afghans, and put them to 
the sword. Mustafa Khan on being defeated retreated to Jag- 
dishpur.® Becoming victorious and triumphant, Zainu-d-din Khan 
struck up the band of victory, made his State entry into the 
Fort, and next engaged on chasing the enemy. Mustafa Khan 
now sent a message to Raghoji Bhoslah, * and asked for help. 

• He was Snbadar of Orissa before Dnlab Ram. See note amte. 

' * The whole thing would seem to have been a well-planned tactical move 
on the part of Zaiim-d-din Khan, who was a good General, strong in tactics. 

^ The printed Persian text of the Riyaz has throughout “ Raghoji Ghoslah.” 
‘‘Ghoslah ’ is obviously a misreading or misprint for ‘ Bhoslah.’ 

♦ • Jagdishpur’or ‘ Jagdispur, is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari (Vol. I 
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Baghoji, who was waiting for such an opportunity, was delight¬ 
ed, and prepared to despatch reinforcements. But Mahabat 
Jang, on being apprised of this news, swiftly marched to Azi- 
mabad (Patna). The Bengal and Azimahad (Patna) ai’mies form¬ 
ing a junction combined to attack Alnstafa KBan. After much 
fighting, Mustafa Khan, finding it impossible to hold his own, 
retreated in a hapless condition across the frontier of Azimabad to 
Ghazipur; whilst Mahabat Jang becoming victorious and trium¬ 
phant returned to Murshidabad. Mustafa Khan again collected 
a large force of cavalry and infantry, and again invaded Azimabad. 
Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khan, according to the adage “ One who is 
beaten once can be beaten twice,” with his victorious troops 
encountered him, and after much efforts and countless exertions, 
and after much slaughters and fightings, became victorious, whilst 
Mustafa Khan, as a retribution for his disloyalty, was slain on the 
battle-field. Zainu-d-din Khan cutting off the head of that wretch 
from his body tied his corpse to the feet of an elephant which 
was patrolled round the city to serve as a warning, and also 
suspended his head at the City Gate. 

At this juncture, Baghoji Bhoslah despatched to Bengal a Mah- 
ratta army under the command of his son Rajah Janoji, his adopted 
son, Mohan Singh, and the miscreant Mir Habib, in order to de¬ 
mand the Ghauth.^ A large number of Mustafa Khan’s Af gh an ad- 

pp. 400 and 498, Blochinann’a Tr.) It was the “stronghold in Akbar’s time 
of Rajah ‘ Gajpate ’ or ‘ Kacliite, ’ who was the greatest Zamiudar in Behar at 
the time.” In the 16th year of Akbar’s reign, A-kbar’s General, Shahb.nz Khaii- 
i-Kambu, operated against this Rajah who fled, and Sbahbaz then conquered 
Jagdispur, when the whole family of the Rajah was captured. Shahbaz then 
conquered Shergadh, which was held by Sri Ram, Gajpati’s son, and about the 
same time took possession of Rohtas. 

1 This third Mahratta invasion of Bengal under Janoji, son of Raghoji. 
Bhoslah (with him being of course the inevitable Mir Habib as the Chief Ad¬ 
viser and as guide, friend and philosopher of the Mahrattas), is also lucidly 
narrated in the Seiru-l-Mutakherin (Pera. text, pp. 555-592). Janoji came to 
Katak, whilst Ali Vardi’s newly-nominated Deputy Subadar of Orissa, llir 
Jafar, was still at Mednipur, on his way to Katak. On hearing of the Mah¬ 
ratta incursion. Mir Jafar (who secretly was conspiring against Ali Vardi) 
retired to Bardwan. The Mahrattas then advanced to Bardwan. After some 
indecisive skirmishing, Janoji made for Murshidabad, and after doing 
some looting in its neighbourhood retreated to Mednipur, pursued by Ali Vardi 
^han. In the meantime, Janoji’s principal adviser, Mir Habib, had opened 
treacherous negotiations with the late Mustafa Kh an’s Af gh an adherents 
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herents also joined them, and the market of fight and slaughter once 
again became warm in the conflict between Mahabat Jang and the 
Marhattas. The Siibah of Orissa fell into the hands of Janoji, 
whilst weakness set in in the Province of Bengal. Mir Habib open¬ 
ed negotiations for the settlement of the Qhauth of Bengal. Nawa- 
zigh Ahmad !^an, Ahsan Qnli Khan, i Jagat Set, and the Rai- 
Raian * exerted themselves strenuously on the side of peace. But 

in Darbhanga and its neighbourhood, and these had effected a sanguinary 
revolution by treacheronaly killing at a Darbar Zainn-d-din Khan, Subadar of 
Patna. Now Janoji moved to Patna (with him being Mir Habib), and Ali Vardi 
also proceeded to Patna. Ali Vardi now rose to the height of his generalship, 
and succeeded in crashing and routing his united Afghan and Marhatta foes 
in a great battle near Barh. (See the spirited description of this battle in 
the Beir, p. 566). Janoji, now receiving news of his mother’s death, retreat¬ 
ed to Nagpur, leaving Mir Rabib towards Katak and Mednipur with some 
Mahratta and Afghan troops (SetV, p. 576). Shortly after, Eaghoji sent to 
Mir Rabib another Mahratta reinforcement under Manaji, younger brother of 
Janoji [Mohan Singh of the text is obviously a mistake or misprint for Manaji] 
Ali Vardi marched out with his army from Mnrshidabad and passed through 
Katwah, Bardwan, Mednipur, Bhadrak, and Jajpnr ; whilst Mir Habib with 
his Mahratta and Afghan troops fell back from Mednipur towards Katak. All 
Vardi triumphantly entered once more the City of Katak, and recaptured the 
Port of Barabati, after killing its commandants, Serandaz ^nn, Syed Nur, 
and Dharam Dass (p. 578, SetV), Pers. text. This re-conquest, however,proved 
abortive, for whilst Ali Vardi was still at Balasore on his way towards Mur- 
shidabad, Mir Rabib with his light Mahratta and Afghan cavalry swooped 
down on Katak, and killed Shai^ Abdus Subhan, who had been left there as 
Deputy Governor by Ali Vardi. (See pp. 579-580 of the jSctV, which also gives 
a good description of the Katak City). The Mahrattas, it would seem, always 
moved with light and mobile cavalry, whilst Ali Vardi’s army was not equally 
light or mobile. Ali Vardi had, therefore (despite the face that next to 
Asafjah, he was the Erst General of the time in India) to enconnter the 
same difSculties in encountering Mahratta troops, that the British had in en¬ 
countering the Boers in the late South African War. In the end, it is true, 
Ali Vardi triumphed, but the price that he had to pay for his apparent victory 
was too much, nor did he survive it long enough to reap its benefit. 

1 In a former part of the text, he is named “ Husain Qnli ^an, ” which 
appears to be correct. (See Seir, Vol. II, Pers. text, p. 495). Husain Qnli 
^an was Naib or Deputy of Nawazish Muljammad Qan, son-in-law of Ali 
Vardi ^in, and Governor of Chakla Jahangirnagar (Dacca), including Silhat 
and Chittagong. 

* Nawazish Muhammad ^au was Governor of Jahangirnagar, and also held 
the portfolio of Supreme Diwan of Bengal under Ali Vardi Khan, the De¬ 
puty Diwanship being held by O^in Bai (who had been Peghkar under Alam- 
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Mafaabat Jang, considering the acceptance of Ohauih to be hu¬ 
miliating, refused to conclude peace, and with his army prepared 
to fight and drive out the Mahrattas. Mahabat Jang suspected 
treachery from Sham Sher Khan, Sardar Khan, Murad Sher ^^au, 
Haiat Khan, and other Af gh an Generals of Darbhanga, who, during 
the late insurrection, had sided with Mustafa Khan. And, as a 
matter of fact, these Af gh an Generals had opened at this time 
treasonable correspondence with Mir Habib and his Mahrattas. 
These Afghan Generals, following the example of Mustafa Khan, 
now broke out into open revolt on the pretext of demand of 
pay. Mahabat Jang, having lost all confidence in them, paid 
them up, and disbanded them. These reaching Darbhanga, after 
a short time, leagued amongst themselves in pursuance of designs 
of treachery, and made offers of service to Zainu-d-din Ahmad 
Khan. As Zainu-d-din Khan was a friend of soldiers, he con¬ 
ciliated them, accepted their offers of service with the approval of 
Nawab Mahabat Jang, and invited them to a Barhar. Sham Sher 
©an and Murad Sher Khan with a corps of Af^ans arrived at 
Hajipur, and encamped on the banks of the river. According to 
the order of Zainu-d-din Ahmad ©an, they left behind all their sol¬ 
diers, and crossing the river came to Azimabad (Patna) attended 
only by three hundred cavalry, consisting of kinsmen and comrades 
who were all of one heart for the purpose of waiting on Zainu- 
d-din A^mad ©an. Ou obtaining an audience, they observed all 
the points of etiquette, and sat in the Chihil satun Palace, ranged 
on the right and left of Zainu-d-din. Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khan 
reclining against pillows on a Masnad, made polite enquiries regard¬ 
ing each. Murad Sher Khan, nephew of Sham Sher Khan, finding 
Zainu-d-din off his guard, pulled out a dagger from his waist, hit the 
latter so hard with it on the stomach, that liis intestines came out. 
By that single blow, Zainu-d-din was killed.^ The traitors, lifting 

chand, Deputy Diwan of Shujau-d-din Khap). (See Seir, Vol.II, Pers. text, p. 
495). See also note ante. Oh,in Rai, on death, was succeeded in his office by 
Bhirun Dutt, who again was followed by Kiratchand (son of Alamohaud) and 
by Dmed Rai (See Seir). 

f It would appear from the account given in the Seiru-l-MutaiAerin (p. 566), 
alluded to before, that the Afghan adherents of the late Mustafa Khan were 
in secret conspiracy with Mir Habib, the inspiring genius, and the guide, friend 
and philosopher of the Mahrattas, and that in consequence of Mir Habib’s 
instigation, they had enacted this cruel tragedy at Patna. 

A very lucid account of this tragedy is given in the Seiru-l-Mutal^erin 
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up tlieir swords, cut down Zainn-d-din’s companions, looted all his 
treasures and effects, captured the Begam ' with her daughter and 
also Haji A.hniad. They suspended the Haji * to a tripod witli his 
head downwards, and by torturing him made liim give up large 
trensui’es, and slew him. They carried off the ladies of the Haiem 
together with numerous treasures as booty. And similarly, they 
swept the houses of other nobles of the City with the broom of 
rapine. These Rohilah Af gh ans sacked the City and its suburbs, 
looted treasures, dishonoured women and children, and desolated a 
whole world. ^ A great consternation seized those regions. “ Pro¬ 
tect me, 0 Lord, from the wickedness of infidels and from the 
wrath of Thine.” ^am Sher Khan collecting one hundred thou¬ 
sand cavalry and infantry was not contented with the subjuga¬ 
tion of Azimabiid, and he further cherished visions of conquering 
Bengal. Mahabat Jang, who was at this time encamped at Ama- 
nigauj * on some important business connected with the Mahratta 

(Pers. text, p 559). Zainn-d-din fson-in-law of All VardI Khan and Subadar 
at Patna), was holding a Darbar for the reception of the Dnrbhanga Afghan 
Generals who were adherents and connexions of the late Mnstafa ^an. The 
Darbar function was nearly over, and Zainu-d-din Khan was handing betels 
with his own hand to the Chief Afghan Generals, when one of these, Abdur 
Rashid Khun, whilst receiving a betel, treacherously gave Zainu-d-din ^iin a 
dagger-thrust in the abdomen. This thrnst, however, was not quite effective, as 
Abdnr Rashid’s hand faltered. Then another cowardly assassin, Mnrad Sher 
Khan, quickly gave another sword-cut to Zainn-d-din Khan, and instantly killed 
him. The Afghans shewed ferocious barbaritie.s in their conduct towards the 
ladies and children of Zainu-d-din’s household. The Seir (p, 561), notes 
commencement of Ahmad Shah Abdali’s invasions of India at this time 

1 Her name was Amena Begam. She was a daughter of AH Vardi, and 
wife of Zainu-d-din Khan. 

* The Haji after all met with his desert, for his black ingratitude to his 
benefactor’s (Shujau-d-din Khan’s) memory, and for his dark treachery to¬ 
wards his benefactor’s son, Nawab Sarfaraz Khan. 

* See description of this loot and carnage in the Seir (pp 560-561). 

Happening as it did towards the middle of the ISth century, this fact 

would explain in a great measure the smallness of Musalman population in 
Behar, compared with that in Northern Bengal and Eastern Bengal, which in 
modern times were never or seldom the scenes of such carnage, which were 
immune from Mahratta raids, and which wonld, therefore, naturally afford an 
asylum for Musalman refugees not only from the disturbed parts of Western 
and Southern Bengal, but also from Behar. 

* The Seir (Pers. text, p. 563) states that at this time, which was towards 
the month of winter, Ali Vardi Khan was encamped at Amaniganj, in order 



freebooters, suddenly received the terrible intelligence at the 
slaughter of Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khan and Haji Ahmad, and of 
the hostile advance of the Af gh ans. Inconsequence, an indescrib¬ 
able agony seized him, and his family and kindred. From exces¬ 
sive depression and agony, he wanted to isolate himself from all in¬ 
tercourse with the world, and to abandon the City with its Bazar 
to the Mahratta freebooters. His generals employing various 
consolations and assurances recited passages inculcating fortitude, 
and tied the girdle of courage in pursuit of revenge in the waist of 
their hearts. But when for accomplishing this avenging missiom 
they applied for the payment of the soldiers, Mahabat Jang plead¬ 
ed he had no money. Then Nawazish Muhammad Khan Shahamat 
Jang, standing surety for the expenses of the soldiery, paid to the 
soldiers eighty lais of rupees in cash from his own treasury, and 
made them agree to undertake the avenging expedition. Maha¬ 
bat Jang, being somewhat now relieved from anxiety, left Kawa- 
zish Muhammad Khan Shahamat Jang at Mnrshidabad, and him¬ 
self marched to Aziraabad with a large army. * Mir Habib, at 
the instigation of Sham Sher !^an, with hordes of Mahratta free¬ 
booters, pursued Mahabat Jang from the rear, tracking jungles 
and setting fire, right and left, to the villages, with their grana¬ 
ries. Mir Habib looted Mahabat Jang’s baggages and tents, and 
did not allow Mahabat Jang’s army a breathing interval either for 
sleep or for food, nor suffered a single day to pass without skir- 

to march out against the Mahrattas under Mir Habib and Janoji. There in 
camp, Ali Vardi received this terrible news of the slaughter of his son-in-law, 
and of the imprisonment of his brother and daughter and grand-children. 
He summoned his officers to a Darbar, and broke to them the news of the 
great calamity in tlie following solemn strain :—•' Gentlemen, a stone has fal¬ 
len on me, and that, too, a heavy one; my son-in-law has been killed, and my 
brother and children are in the disgrace of capture. Life is now a trash to 
me; I have resolved to kill and to be killed. What is your intention, gentle¬ 
men ? Who amongst yon, my comrades and friends, shall join me in my aveng¬ 
ing expedition?” All who were present cheerfully responded to Ali Vardi 
Kh an’s appeal, and resolved to fight and fall with him. 

1 The account in the Seir (p. 565), shews that Mir Habib with his Mahratta 
friends opposed ineffectually Ali Vardi’s march on the banks of the Qhampana- 
gar stream, and then dispersed to the jungles, whilst Ali Vardi moved on to 
the iVonghyr Fort, where he halted some days. Then Eajah Sundar Singh, 
Zamindar of Tikari, and Kamgar Khan Mnin, Zamindiir of Tirhut, came to 
pay homage to Ali Vardi. A saint, Maulana Mir Muhammad .Ali, also visited 
Ali Vardi at this time at Monghyr. 
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mislies with swords and spears, till they passed beyond Barb. At 
Baikantpur * an engagement took place with the army of Sham 
Sher !^an. Rajah Sundar Singh, Zamindar of Tikari, with a 
powerful corps, joined Ali Vardi. And when on both sides, the 
fire of slaughter flared up, the army of Mahratta freebooters, who, 
like the shadow, always followed Mahabat Jang’s army, attacked 
its rear. Afghan troops from front and Mahratta freebooters 
from the rear attacked and hemmed in the army of Mahabat 
Jang. The heroes of Mahabat Jang’s army, perceiviug the 
approaching inrush of calamity towards them from both sides, 
prepared to die hard, and fought desperately. In that ■victory 
lies with God, by a stroke of good luck. Sham Sher Hian, Sardar 
Khan, Murad Sher Khan, and other Afghan Generals were 
hit by bullets of guns, in retribution for their disloyalty, and 
were killed, whilst other Afghan troops cowardly fled. The sol¬ 
diers of Mahabat Jang, by brave onslaughts, routed the enemy’s 
army, charging them with swords, spears, arrows, muskets and 
rockets, killed those wretches, and raised hecatombs of the 
slain. The Mahratta army, on seeing Ali Vardi’s glorious vic¬ 
tory, retreated, and dispersed like the constellation of the bear. 
Mahabat Jang after prostrating himself in thanksgiving to God, 
triumphantly entered Azimahad, and rescuing the family and 
children of Zainu-d-din A^madKhan and Haji Ahmad from the 
rack of those outragers of honour, captured the wives and daughters 
of those treacherous wretches. 

Time itself with the sword in hand is always after retribution; 

What need is there for anyone to seek for retaliation ? 

Navvab Mahabat Jang, shewing considerateness, * paid travel- 

1 The Seir (p. 667), which gives a very lucid account of this battle, states 
that Ali Vardi who in generalship was next only to Asaf Jah, took up a posi¬ 
tion on an isle, in front of Barh, having on one side the river Ganges and on 
another the old bed of the same river. This place is called in the Seir “ Sarai 
Bani, ” 4 hroh to the west of Barh, on the side of the river Ganges. 

It would also appear from the Seir (p. 566), that Mir Habib and the Mah- 
rattas held a conference with the Af gh an rebels, Sham Sher Khan and Sardar 
^an, in order to concert measures for attacking Ali Vardi Khan. The 
Af gh ans and Mahrattas under Mir Habib now made a common cause against 
Ali Vardi who, however, crnshingly defeated both, owing to his superior 
generalship (See Seir p. 568). 

* It reflects credit on Ali Vardi that he treated honourably the women 
and children of Sham Sher Khan and other Afghans. He not only generously 
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ling expenses to the Af gh an ladies, and allowed them to depcuM 
honourably to Darbhanga, and followed the adage “ Turn Evil by 
Good. ” Appointing Sirajn-d-daulali, son of Zainu-d-din Ahmad 
Khan, to be Subadar of Azimabad, in succession to bis father, 
and leaving Rajah Jatiaki Ram as Siraju-d-daulah’s Deputy there, 
and finishing the administrative arrangements of that Subah, 
Mahabat Jang returned to Bengal, in order to drive out the 
Mahratta freebooters. 

About this time, the oflice of Faujdar of the tract of Pumiah 
was vacant, owing to the flight to the Imperial Capital of the 
Hjan Bahadur,! son of Nawab Saif Khan. Ali Vardi ^an con¬ 
ferred the above Faujdarship on Said Ahmad Khan Sanlat Jang, 
in whose heart ambition for the Nizamat of Bengal lurked, and in 
whose head visions of ruling over Bengal existed. At the time 
when Mahabat Jang was engaged in fighting with Sham Sher 
Sian, Siriiju-d-daulah shewed his temper to Nawab Izaza-d- 
daulah Atau 1-lah K^an Sabit Jang, a .son-in-law of Haji Aljmad, 
who held the office of Fau jdar of Akbaraagar (Rajmahal). Knowr 
ing Atau-l-luli Khan * to be brave and popular with the army, and 
ambitions and sound-headed, Siraju-d-daulah set to work his ruin, 
and plying Ali Vardi ^an with his suspicions gained ovm- the 
latter, and induced him to send a message to Atau-l-lah to quit the 
country, or else to prepare for death. The aforesaid !^an, after 

forgave them, and set them at liberty, bat bestowed properties at Darbhaqga 
for their maintenance. (See p. 570, Seir). Ho never addressed the Afghan ladies 
except as ‘ Madams ’ or ‘ Bibis.’ He studiously maintained the sanctity of their 
seclusion, and this, too, after the gross provocation he had received at the 
hands of Sham Sher Khan and other Afghans. Ali Vardi’s chivalry towards 
women seems to have been remarkable, and his forbearance after victory is 
also commendable. A vaulting ambition that faltered not to break all ties 
of gratitude, nor scrupled to use all weapons of treachery in the realisation 
of that ambition—casts a dark and sombre hue on his otherwise great and 
remarkable personality. 

1 His name was Fakhru-d-din Hnsain ^in. He succeeded his father, 
Nawab Saif Khan, in the Fauidarship of Purniah. All Vardi ^an got him 
dismissed, and kept him under surveillance for some time at Mnrshidabad. 
Through the help of Mir Habib and his Mahrattas, FaUiru-d-din managed to 
make good his escape to Delhi, where he died after a short time. (See Seir, 
Vol. II, p. 582, Pers. text). 

a He was a son-in-law of Haji Ahmad, brother of Ali Vardi ^an. He 
was Faajdar of Rajmahal or Akbarnagar during Ali Vardi’s rejtme, _ 

46 
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fighting some time in self-defence, set out at length for the Im¬ 
perial Capital, remained in the company of Nawab Vazlru-l-mulk 
Safdar Jang,* and then joining Rajah Nul Rai *in the Rohilla 
Af gh an war was killed at Fariukhabad, 

As in consequence of the insurrection at Azimahad, the Mah- 
ratta freebooters had taken possession of the Subab of Orissa, 
Mahabat Jang, not halting in Bengal, set out for that Stibah. Ex¬ 
pelling the Mahratta freebooters from that Subah. Mahabat Jang 
put to death Syed Nur, Sarandaz Khan, and other officers, who were 
adherents of the Mahratta freebooters, and who were entrenched 
in the fort of Barahbati, by drawing them out of their entrenched 
position by use of diplomatic assurances. ® And capturing the 
horses and ai-maments of their comrades, and expelling them all 
from Katak, Mahabat Jang retuined to Bengal. 

As Mir Habib was the root of all the mischiefs and troubles. 
Mababat Jang batched a plan for his destruction. He sent to bis 
name a letter, purporting falsely to be a reply to his message, to the 
following efiect; “ The letter sent by you has been received ; what 

you have written in respect of your plan to extirpate the Mah¬ 
ratta freebooters, has met with my approval. It is a very good 
idea; you from that side, and I from this side, will be on the alert 
and wait. By every means possible, try and induce them to come 
this side, and then what is now in the minds of us both will come 
to pass.” Mahabat Jang sent this message through a courier, in- 

1 Safdar Jang was appointed Subadar of Onde by Emperor Muhammad 
Shah, and in the reign of Emperor Ahmad Shab became Chief Vizier of the 
Empire, on the death of Qamru-d-din ^han. At this time, Ahmad Shah 
Abdali invaded India several times, and the Rohilla Af gh ans of Farru^abad 
and Moradabad became a power in the land. Safdar Jang appointed as his 
Depnty in Onde a Kyet, named Rajah Nnl Rai. (See Seiru-l-Mutakherin, Vol. 
II, Pers. text, pp. 874-875). 

8 Rajah Nnl Rai was a Kyesth, At first he was an obscure servant of 
Nawab-Vizier Safdar Jang, but subsequently rose to the office of Deputy Suba¬ 
dar of Oude under the latter. He resided at Kanauj. twenty h-oh from Far- 
rnkhabad. the Rohilla stronghold Nnl Rai ill-treated the Rohillas of Par- 
rnkhabad, who combined and attacked Nul Rai who was killed, Atan-l-lah 
Khan (son-in-law of Haji Ahmad) who fought in this war on the side of Nnl 
Rai, was also killed. The reinforcements sent by Nawab-Vizier Safdar Jang 
to support his Depnty in Oude, Nul Rai, were also routed by the Rohillas. 
(See Seiru-l-Mutalcherxn, Vol. II, p. 876, Pers. text). 

* See the account of the capture of the Port of Barabati in Seir, Vol. II, 
p. 578, Pers. text. 
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strncting the latter to proceed by such a route, that he might be 
intercepted by the Mahrattas and the letter might fall into their 
hands. This ruse proved a complete success, and the Mahrattas 
suspecting Mir Habib slew him.* 

To sum up, for twelve long years the fires of war and slaughter 
kindled between the Mahrattas and Mahabat Jang, and the Mah¬ 
rattas did not retire without levying the Chauth. And owing to 
Haji Ahmad and Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khan having fallen, the 
power of Mahabat Jang was weakened, whilst old age and infirm¬ 
ity told on his physical vigour. Of necessity, in view of expe¬ 
diency, and in compliance with the entreaties of Nawazish Muham¬ 
mad Khan Shahamat Jang, Mahabat Jang at last concluded a 
peace with the Mahratta freebooters, agreeing to pay the latter 
Ghunth for the three Subahs, and through the medium of Maslihu- 
d-din MuKinimad Khan, nephew of Mir Habib, and Sadru-l-Haq 
Khan, fixed the basis for the terms of peace and the settlement of 
tlie Chauth, In lieu of the payment of the Chauth. he assigned the 
revenue of Siibah of Orissa to the Mahrattas, and appointed Sadru- 
l-Haq to be its Administrator and Governor.* After settling this 
important affair with the Mahrattas, Mahabat Jang regained peace 

1 Mir Habib, the inspiring genius of the Mahrattas, and their 'guide, friend, 
and philosoplier ’ for over a decade,—was at last butchered by Jnnoji, son of 
Raghoji Bhosla. But after all, however blameless his initial motive might 
be, it cannot be denied that he met with his desert for his narrow-minded 
imprudence in fraternising with the Mahratta freebooters, regardless of all 
religious and national ties. The account as to how Mir Habib was inveigled 
into a house by Janoji, and there treacherously murdered in 1166 A.H., is 
detailed in the Seir, Vol.II, p. 593, Pers. text. The Seir (p, 592), also states 
that after a treaty of peace was concluded between Mahabat Jang and 
the Mahrattas, Mir Habib ruled over Orissa as Governor, on behalf of 
Mahabat Jang, whilst a Mahratta contingent of troops under a Mahratta 
officer was stationed at Katak. Mir Habib was succeeded in the office of 
Governor by Maslihn-d-din Muhammad Khan, who, however, enjoyed less 
prestige, and regarded himself as a servant of the Mahrattas (Seir, p. 593, 
Vol. II, Pers. text. 

* There is some difference between the account here and the account in the 
Seir. From Seir’s account (p. 592), it would appear Mir Habib was the first 
person who held the office that is assigned to Sadra-l-Haq in the text, after 
the conclusion of the peace. The details of this treaty of peace in 1165 A.H. 
are given in the Seir (pp. 590-591). The Seir states that overtures for peace 
came from the side of the Mahrattas (represented by Mir Habib) who had 
first been defeated again in 116-1 A.H. at Mednipur. As Mahabat Jang was 
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of mind, and took to travelling and hunting. After ruling for 
sixteen years, he died of dropsy on Saturday, 9th Rajab, 1169 
A.H., corresponding to the second year of the accession of Em¬ 
peror Alamgir II, and was buried in the Khu.^ Bagh. ^ Siraju-d- 
daulah, who was his heir, then mounted the masnad of Nizamat. 


now 75 years old, and physical ailment and infirmity had seized him, and as 
the war between him and Mahrattas had been protracted to ten years, and as 
the chief Afghan pillars of his State had revolted against him, and as the peo¬ 
ple had suffered indescribable miseries during this long straggle, Mahabat Jang 
accepted the overtures of peace, which was concluded through the interven¬ 
tion of Mirza Salih (on behalf of Mir Hjiblb and the MahrattasJ and Mir 
Jafar (on behalf of Mahabat Jang). The terms of peace were : (1). Mir 
Babib becoming a servant of Mahabat Jang should on behalf of the latter 
rule as Deputy Governor over Orissa. (2). The revenue of Orissa should be 
assigned by Mir Habib for the pay of Raghoji Bhosla’s Maliratta army of 
occupation. (3). That over and above the revennes of Orissa, twelve lake of 
rupees should be annually paid by Mir Babib to Raghoji Bhoslah (presumably 
from the revenues of other provinces), on condition that Ragboji’s troops should 
not raid the dominions of Mahfibat Jang. (4). The river Sunamukhia (or 
Subarnarikha) near Jalisar (Jalasore), was to form the demarcation-line of the 
boundaries of Orissa and Bengal; Meduipur at this time being separated from 
Orissa and annexed to Bengal. 

I The author of the Seir (who was a connexion of Mahabat Jang) praises 
up the memory of Mahabat Jang. (See Scir, Vol. II, pp. 609-611). He states 
that Mahabat Jang abstained from pleasures, was regular in his prayers, 
abstemious in habits, and methodic in business. He slept little, and passed 
most of his time in attending to State affairs, or in the company of scholars 
and savants whom he held in high esteem. He had only one wife, to whom 
he was greatly devoted. He was a splendid general and a far-sighted 
statesman. When Mustafa Khan, his Af gh an General, and his relatives, 
^ahamat Jang and Suulat Jang used to press Mahabat Jang to fight and 
drive out the Hnglish from Calcutta, Mahabat Jang used to reply : “ Mustafa 
Khan is a military man, and therefore he is always eager for war, that I may 
be constantly in need of his services. What evil have the English done to 
me, that I should wish evil to them ? The (Mahratta) fire on land is not yet 
extinguished; and if the fire is extended to the sea, who will quench it ? ** 
(Seir, p. 611, Vol. II, Pers. text). Despite the Seir’s panegyric, it seems to me 
that AJi Vardi must forfeit his claim to be regarded as a far-sighted statesman, 
in view of the fact that his treacherous and violent conduct towards his past 
masters and benefactors inaugurated in Bengal an era of violent treachery 
and serious disintegration, and that his example quickly reacted on others who 
paid him and his grandson back in the same coin. In this connection, one 
may read an interesting old little work in Persian, called Ibrat-i-Arbab Baft 
(meaning * a Moral for people with eyes’) each sentence of which containa 
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NIZAMAT OF NAWlB SIRIJU-D-DAULAH. 

When Nawab Ali Vardi Khan Mahabat Jang passed to the re¬ 
gions of eternity, Nawab Siraju-d-danlah, son of Zainn-d-din 
Ahmad Khan Haibat Jang, and maternal gi-andson of Ali Vardi, 
■who from before had been declared heir-apparent by Ali Vardi 
Khan, and whom Ali Vardi Khan had in bis life-time placed on 
the cushion of the Nizamat, and to wliom Ali Vardi with all the 
grandees of the court had paid homage and offered presents—as¬ 
cended the masnad of the rnlership over Bengal, Debar, and Orissa 
Siraju-d-danlah exhibited insolence and arrogance, which are the 
worst of attributes, and are displeasing to God. At that time, 
owing to certain reasons, Ghasiti^Begam, widow of Nawazish 
Ahmad Khan Shahamat Jang, who i-esided at Mutijbil, resolving 
to oppose Siraju-d-daulali, appointed Mir Nazar Ali, who was her 
servant and was bound to her by ties of various favours and obli¬ 
gations, to be the commander of her vanguard, and Nawab Bairam 
Khan to be generalissimo of her army. Then the Begam of 
Mahabat Jang, and Jagat Set, as an emissary of Siraju-d-daulah, 
went to Ghasiti Begam and gave her assurances; and so the latter 
refrained from hostility, whilst Nazar Ali fled, and Bairam Khan 
taking refuge with one of the generals fell into disgrace. Sirajn- 
d-daulah’s army arriving captured Ghasiti Begam, together with 
all her effects. The Begam saw what she had never seen, and heard 
what she had never heard. Siraju-d-daulah’s army rased to the 
ground her buildings and her palace, and unearthing her buried 
treasures carried them to Mansurganj. Owing to Siraju-d-dau- 
lah’s harshness of temper and indulgence in violent language, 
fear and terror had settled on the hearts of everyone to such an 
extent, that no one amongst the generals of the army or the 
noblemen of the City was free from anxiety. Amongst his offlcers, 
whoever went to wait on Siraju-d-daulah despaired of life and 
honour, and whoever returned without being disgraced and ill- 
treated offered thanks to God. Siraju-d-daulah treated all the 
noblemen and generals of Mahabat Jang with ridicule and drolleryj 
and bestowed on each some contemptuous nick-name that ill-suited 
any of them. ‘ And whatever harsh expressions and abusive 

letters which added give 1170 ! (the date of Siraja-d-daalah’s murder by Mir 
Jafar and his sou Miran). The Ibrat seems to have been written by some 
adherent of Nawab Sarfaraz Kh an. 

1 The 8eir (Tol. U, p. 621), mentions that Sirajn-d-danlah, on accession, ap- 
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epithets came to his Ups, Sirajit-d-daulah uttered them nnhesita- 
tingly in the face of everyone, and no one had the boldness to 
breathe freely in his presence. Appointing a Kyeth, named Mo- 
hanlal, to be the minister and controller of all affairs, Siraju-d- 
daulah bestowed on him the title of Maharajah Mohanlal ^ Baha¬ 
dur, gave him a large bodyguard of cavalry and infantry, and 
ordered all his generals and nobles to pay respect to him. All did 
so, except Mir Muhammad Jafar Kban, a brother-in-law of Nawab 
Mahabat Jang, and the generalissimo of the army, who refused to 
pay respect to Mohanlal, and for some time ceased to pay respect 
even to Siraju-d-daulah. But Rajah Mohanlal, coiling himself 
round the brain and skin of Siraju-d-daulah, forgot himself so far 
that he fancied nobody else e'xisted, appointed his own kith and 
kin to posts connected with the Crown-Domains and also to other 
revenue offices, and dismissed the old officers. For instance. Rajah 
Mohanlal sent a message to Nawab Ghulam Husain Khan Baha¬ 
dur * that if he accepted a pay of Rs. 200 a month, he might 
stay on, otherwise he should quit the country. The latter, 
of necessity, on the plea of visiting the Kabah, set out for 
Hugli. 

Inasmuch as before Mahabat Jang’s death, in the beginning of 
that year, on the 13th of Rablu-l-Awal, Nawab Nawazigh Abm- 
raad Khan Shahamat Jang, ^who held the office of Diwan of Ben- 

pointed a Kyeth named Mohanlal as his Supreme Diwan. This elevation of 
an obscure Hindu to the highest civil appointment naturally caused great 
offence to the old nobility, and especially to Mir Jafar, who conspired with 
other officers of the late Mahabat Jang in order to bring about a Revolution 
to destroy Siraju-d-daulah’s power, and to place himself on the masnad of 
Bengal. 

1 The Seir, the Ibrat-i-Arhab-i-Bnfr, and the Riyaz all condemn Siraju-d- 
danlah for appointing this obscure and insolent Hindu, Mohanlal, as his Sup¬ 
reme Minister, and mention the disgust it caused amongst the old nobility, 
who chafed under this indignity, and were therefore anxious to throw off 
Siraju-d-daulah’s yoke. (See Ihrat-i-Arbah-i-Basr, p. 26, Seiru-i-MutaUterin 
p. 621, Vol. II.) 

* He was author of the splendid Persian History of India entitled Seiru-l- 
Mutdkherin. He was a partisan of Mir Jafar and the English East India Com¬ 
pany. Siraju-d-daulah had ordered his banishment from the country. 

S He held the office of Deputy Governor of Jahangimagar (Dacca) under 
All Vardi ^an, whose son-in-law he was. He also held nominally the office 
of Diwan of Bengal, though the practical work of Diwan was actually per¬ 
formed by Hindu Deputy Diwans. Shahamat Jang had also at Jahangimagar 
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pal, had died, Siraju-d-danlah arrested Bajah Rajballab, PSshkar 
of Shahamat Jang, on the plea that he should render up his accounts. 
Although Rajballab tried hard to pay up some cash and to com¬ 
promise the demands, Siraju-d-daulah did not consent, and kept 
him under surveillance.^ Rajballab sent his family and children 
to Calcutta, to take shelter with the English. Siraju-d-daulah 
desired to arrest Eajballab’s family al.so, and ordered Rajah Ram^ 
head of his spies, to proceed to Calcutta, arrest Rajballab’s 
family, and bring them over. Mahabat Jang, whilst on sick¬ 
bed, had dissuaded Siraju-d-daulah, and directed him to post¬ 
pone the matter, and ui'ged that after recovery he (Mahabat 

a Deputy Diwan in the person of Rajballab, in respect of the Ohakla of Jahan- 
girnagar or Dacca, of which he (Shahamat Jang) was Deputy Governor. 

1 The Sei?', the Ibrat-i-Arhnb-i-Bafr and the Biyaz mention that the new 
Nawab, Sirajn-d-daulah, inaugurated his regime by (1) the plunder of Ghasiti 
Begam, (2) the dismissal of Mir Jafar and the appointment of a H indu, Mohan- 
lal, as the Supreme Minister, &c., (3) imprisonment of Rajballab, (4) the con¬ 
quest of Calcutta, and (5) conquest of Purulah. When disptissionately viewed, 
the particular measures noted above (excepting one, namely the appointment 
of Mohanlal) do not appear to have been nnjostified, though they were 
impolitic. Ghasiti Begam had no right to take away and appropriate the 
State treasnres held in trust by her late husband, Shahamat Jang, Ali Vardi’s 
Diwan, and Siraju-d-daulah who h.ud lawfully succeeded Ali Vardi was, there¬ 
fore, justified in recovering them from her. Mir Jafar had proved unfaithful 
and treacherous even in the lifetime of Ali Tardi Kh an in the struggle 
with the Mahrattas (See the Seir ); and Siraju-d-daulah was, therefore, not 
unjustified in suspecting him and dismissing him from the responsible office 
of generalissimo of the army. Rajballab’s surveillance was a necessary 
political measure, as this crafty man, the Deputy Diwan or Peshkar of 
Jahangirnagar or Dacca under the late Shahamat Jang (Deputy Governor of 
Dacca) had failed to render his accounts, and as Siraju-d-daulah had reasons 
to believe he (Rajballab) had misappropriated a large part of the Public Funds 
in his charge. And when Rajballab’s son, Kishan Das, fled with the State 
treasnres to Calcutta, the Ifawab was obliged to advance against Calcutta, to 
recover the State treasures and chastise his rebel subject, Kishan Das, though 
had Siraju-d-dualah been less impulsive and more prudent, it is possible he 
might have effected his object by opening diplomatic correspondence with the 
English. But it must be remembered the Nawab was yet quite a boy, and 
had no good or reliable advisers about him. As for the conquest of Pumiah, 
it was a necessary politic.al measure in self-defence, as Shaukat Jang, at Mir 
Jafar’s instigation, bad publicly avowed his pretensions to the gadi of Bengal. 
The only unwise measure was the elevation of an obscure Hindu, named 
Mohanlal, to the highest civil State office. This measure caused great disgust 
to the old nobility, who chafed under the insolence of this upstart. . , 
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Jatig) would himself summon them. At this time, Siriju^ 
daulah ordered Rajah Ram, head of his spies, to proceed to Cal¬ 
cutta and arrest and brin» over Rajballab’s family and children, 
and himself in the month of Shaban. on the plea of touring, pro¬ 
ceeded towards Akbaniagar (Rajmahal). Whilst Siraju-d-daulah 
reaching Dunahpur had encamped on the bank of the river Kala- 
pani, he received news that the English Chiefs in Calcutta had 
offered opposition, and prevented the arrest of Rajballab’s family 
and children. On the very receipt of this news, the fire of Siraju- 
d-daulah’s rage kindled, and he summoned the officers of his 
army, and said : “ I intend proceeding on an expedition against 
Calcutta. It is necessary that none of you should go back to 
Murshidabad, but that all should proceed straight from here to 
Qhunakhali and encamp there.” Next morning, setting out, 
Siraju-d-daulah reached Qhunakhali, and from there proceeding by 
forced marches invsided Calcutta. In the month of Ram/iin, fight¬ 
ing with the English, Siraju-d-daulah became victorious and trium¬ 
phant, and the English Chief embarking on a boat fled. Sweeping 
the town of Calcutta with the br.mm of plutidei*, and naming it 
Alinagar, Siraju-d-daulah left Rajah Manikchand with a large 
detachment as Governor of Calcutta. Posting strong garrisons at 
Makhuah and Eajbajia (Budge-Budge) and other fords for the 
crossing and passage of English ships, Siraju-d-dualah at the end 
of the above month returned to Mur.^idabad. 

Saulat Jang, Paujdar of Purniah, that year, previous to Maba- 
bat Jang’s death, in the month of Jamadi-l-Awal, had died, and 

1 Both the Seir and the Ibrat-i-Arbab-i-Basr give his name as Hr. Drake. 

> That Siriju-d-daulah plundered Calcutta, is also mentioned in the Ibrat- 
i-Arbab-i-Basr, (p. 29), as well as in the Seir (p. 622, Vol. II}; but none of 
these more or less contemporary Mnsnlmuu .-iccoants make any mention of 
the ‘ Black Hole ’ incident, generally associated with Siraju-d-daulah’s con¬ 
quest of Calcutta. 

The Seir states that Mr. Drake, the English Chief in Calcutta, with a small 
number of English officers lied on a ship, whilst other English residents re¬ 
mained behind in Calcutta, and fonght to the last, so long as their powder and 
shot were not exhausted.’ Many of the English fell in this fight, whilst a 
number of their comrades were captured. In this connection, the Seir also 
mentions the fact that some English ladies who were captured in this fight 
jrere well-treated by a Muhammadan nobleman, Mirza Amir Beg, who escorted 
them hononrably to Mr. Drake’s ship and received Mr. Drake’s and other 
Kngliah officers’ thanks for his humane and chivalrooa condnet. (See Seif) 
ToL II, p. 628, Pers. text). 
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his son, Shankafc Jang’, who was a consin of Siraju-d-daulah, had 
succeeded his fathei’. At this time, Siraju-d-daulah desiring to 
displace Shaukat Jang demanded the revenue of Puruiah J Shaukat 
Jang replied ; “ You are lord of three Subalis (Provinces), whilst 

I am fallen in this coi ner, and am content with a bit of bread. 
Now it does not become your high aspiration to set the teeth of 
your avarice on this bit of bread. ” Siraju-d-daulah, on receipt of 

1 The account in the Seir (Pers. text, Vol. II, pp. 624-632), is quite differ¬ 
ent, and is more reliable, as its author was attached at the time as a Chief 
Adviser to Shaukat Jang. It wonid appear from the Seir that Mir Jafar, in 
pursuance of his conspiracy to effect a Kevolution, had written a letter to 
Shaukat Jang requesting the latter to place himself at the head of the revo¬ 
lutionary party in view of the prospect of sncceeding to the Naicaii of Ben¬ 
gal. Shaukat Jang was a vain fool, and on receipt of Mir Jafar’s letter he 
openly talked in Darhar of his wild ambition to extend his empire to Ghazni 
and Kandahar, and to conquer Bengal. Siraju-d-daulah hearing of the disloy¬ 
alty that was brewing in the Pnrniah Court, deputed Eai Eas Behary (a son 
of Eajah Jauoki Earn and brother of Dulab Earn) to Puiniah, with a letter to 
Shaukat Jang, calling upon the latter to make over the Jagtrs of Gondwarah 
and Birnagar (which pertained to the Bengal Nizamat) to Eai Eas Behary. 
When this letter was received, the author of the Seir (who was then Sh.ankat 
Jang’s principal adviser) being consulted advised Shaukat Jang to temporise, 
to treat Eai Eas Behary with outward courtesy, to mobilise troops, and to pass 
in this wise till the rainy season was over, when it was expected by the 
author of the Seir (who appears to have been in the confidence of the English) 
the English would also fight against Siiiiju-d-daulah and that then SJbaukat 
Jang’s turn would come to join the winning party. However that may be» 
Shaukat did not adopt the above advice, and sent an insolent reply to Sirfijn- 
d-daulah, adding that he I^ankat Jang) had received sanad of the Subddujd 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, that Siraju-d-daulah had forfeited his head by 
his disloyalty, but that as an act of grace he would be permitted to settle 
down quietly in some corner of Jahangirnigar or Dacca, Siraju-d-daulah 
answered the above Insolent reply by at once advancing with his army to 
Manihari, together with liis Diwan Mohanlal. Eamnaraiu from Patna w.na 
also ordered to join Siraju-d-dnnlah with the Patna army. In this battle which 
took place between Manihari and Nawabganj, Shaukat Jang was killed, 
through his folly in leaving his entrenched position and marching through 
marshy swamps. Siraju-d-danlah appointed Mohanlal to the office of Ir.nj- 
dar of Purnlah, and the latter left his son as Deputy Faujdar there. 

I have given the above details fiom the Seir, in order to shew that the war 
with Sl^ankat Jnng was not of Siraju-d-daulah*s seeking, that it formed a 
part of the conspiracy hatched by Mir Jafar, in order to bring abont a revo¬ 
lution to destroy Siriiju-d-daulah’s authority, and that Sirajn-d-daulah had no 
alternative hut to fight in self-defence. 

47 
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this reply, which did not satisfy his designs, despatched Diwan 
Mohanlal, tosfether with other Generals such as Dost Muhammad 
Khan, Shaikh Din Muhammad, Mir iluhammad, and Jafar Khan, 
&c., with a larp;e army, to fitrlit with Shankat Janj; ; and he also 
wrote to Ramnarain, tlie Sul>ahdar of A/.iniatiad, to march quickly 
to Purniah. From the other side, Shankat Jaii" detailed for 
fighting Shaikh Jahan Yar and Karguzar Khan, the generalissimo, 
and Mir Murad Ali and others, and subsequently ho himself set out 
and assaulting and sacking and burning Haiatpiirgolah returned 
to Pnmiah. On arrival at Manihari, Siraju-d-daulah’s army 
encamped, whilst ^laukat Jang’s army at a distance of one 
Karoh at Nawahganj entrenched itself. On the next day, Shan¬ 
kat Jang also arrived and joined his army ; and on the same 
day. Rajah Ramnaiain, the Suhahdiir of Azimahad, with his 
contingent of troops, joim-d Siraju-d-daulah’s army'. On the 
morning of the following day. Rajah Mohanlal advanced with his 
force in order to fight, and unfurled his flag carrying the en.signia 
of the Mahi Order which he held. Sht'ukat Jang, on seeing the 
ensigniaof the Mahl Order, fancied that Siiajn-d-daulah himself 
had joined his army, and was marching up for light, and so Shan¬ 
kat Jang advanced also with his arnty. Shaikh Jahan Yar dis¬ 
suaded Shankat Jang, saying:—“ To-day the moment for fighting 
is not auspicious, if it pleases God, to-morrow early in the morn¬ 
ing we shall fight, and whatever is decreed by Providence shall 
take place.” Shaukat Jang, paying no heed to this dissuasion, 
marched up to the battle-field. Sjjaikh Jahan Yar was also obli¬ 
ged to advance with his corps, and whilst fighting bravely he 
received a gun-shot. Shaikh Abdu-r Rashid, his brother, and 
Shai^ Qudratu-l-lah, his son-in-law, together with Shaikh 
Jhahan Yar, his nephew', as well as his other kinsmen were slain 
on the battle-field, and earned pre.sent and future glory. At this 
time of strife, a sword fell on the neck of the horse of Shaikh 
JahanYar, and cut asunder its rein, and the horse furiously gal- 
lopped away with its rider from the field. As he had already 
received several mortal wounds, b\' the time of his arrival at Bir- 
nagar, he expired. At that crisis, Shaukat Jang, himself joining 
ii\ the fight, advanced, discharging arrow's, and came in front of 
Dost Muhammad Khan. The aforesaid Khan said, “ Come on my 
elephant, as you will find security then.” Shaukat Jang not con¬ 
senting fixed a sharp arrow in his teeth, and shattered his fi-ont- 



tooth. At this time, besides two horsemen, one of whom was ^abib 
Beg, no one else was with Shankat Jang. Habib Beg dismonnt- 
ing from his horse stood in front of his elephant on the field. As 
decreed by fate, a bullet from tlie gun of a servant of Dost Muham* 
mad Khan hit Shaukat Jang on the forehead, and the bird of his 
soul flew away, and nestled on the bninclies of annihilation. And 
Kaiguzar K]ian, tlie generalissimo Shaikli Bahadur Narunti, AbH 
Turab Khan, Murad Sher Khan, nephew of Shaikh Jahan Yar, 
Shaikh Murad Ali, disciple of Nawab Saif Khan, Mir Sultan 
Khalil, the archer, Loha Singh Haznil, and Mir Jafaru-l-jo, &c., 
displayed gallant bravery, and tasted the potion of death on the 
battle-field. Siraju-d-daulah had advanced to Akbarnagar (Baj- 
mahal), when the tidings of victory arrived ; and he ordered the 
music of victory to strike up. He .also caused the adherents of 
Shaukiit Jang, such as were captured, to be punished in various 
forms. Rajah Mohanlal confiscating fifty-one elephants, and 
horses, and camels, and other tT-easures of Shaukat Jang, and leav¬ 
ing his own son as Deputy Governor of the Faujdari of Pumiah, 
returned. 

When Siraju-d-daulah, after the fall of his cousin, arrived in 
Murshidabad, the chess-board of time presented a new game. Of 
the English, who had been routed l)y Siraju-d-daulah in Calcutta, 
and whose treasures worth several laks had been plundered, some 
escaped and fled to an island.^ Thence they sent messages to Eng- 

* The Seir (Vol. II, p. 6331, Pers. text), states that after hia flight, Mr. 
Dr.ake, the Chief of the Euglish factory in Calcutta, together with a 
number of otlier English officers, proceeded to Madras, in Arcot Provitioe 
of the Dakhin. Then Clive had just retired after fighting against the 
French on behalf of Salabat Jang (son of the late Asif Jah), Nazim of the 
Dakhin, who had bestowed on him many favours and also the title of Sabat 
Jang. Then Mr. Drake, with other Englishmen, who had fled from Calouttabeld 
a conference with the Englishmen in Madras factory, and it was decided that 
Clive, together with the English refugees from Bengal, “ should proceed to 
Calcntta and by every means that they thought desirnhlej should try to renew the 
foundation of the Factory in Calcntta. If by negociations and hy payment of 
money this object cotdd be attained, well and good; if not, force might be resort¬ 
ed to. Then Clive, together with other Englishmen, embarked on a ship from 
Madras, and reached at the mouth of the river Hugli. As the English Chiefs 
were very wise, brave, well-informed, and experienced, they made overtures of 
peace to Sirajn-d-daulah, legged that Jlr. Drake’s offence might be pardoned by 
the Nawab, and offered to pan the Nairab several laks of rupees, in case the latter 
granted them permission to re-build their Factory as before in Calcutta. Sira- 


land and other ports, and in a short time obtained reinforce¬ 
ments. After some jnonths, the Knglish chiefs, under the com¬ 
mand of Sabit Jang (Clive), with thirty thousand men, arrived 
on ships of war, obliged the garrisons of the Nawah’s outposts to 
take to their heels, and fought with Rajah Manikchand. The 
Rajah suffered a he.ivy defeat. The English advancing to Hngli, 
rased its fortifications with the cannonade of their artillery, and 
the Faujdar of that Fort fled. Siraju-d-daulah, on getting news 
of the English victory, set out for Calcutta from Mnrsjiidabad, and 
encamped in the garden of Karhatl. in the suburbs of Calcutta 
The English made a night-.attack. The next day, Siraju-d-daulah 
not having the boldness to advance, and outwardly proclaiming 
the conclusion of peace, marched back anxiously to iMur.^iidabad. 
After arrival in Murshidahad, Sirajn-d-daulali found that all the 
Nobles and Generals were disaffecte<i. Foremost amongst them was 
Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan Bahadur, from whom the office of 
generalissimo had been transferred to Khwajah Hadi Ali Khan, 
and who had shut himself up in his house. Siraju-d-daulah plac¬ 
ing large batteries in front of Mir Jafar’s palace was ready to 
blow him up, and ordered him to quit the City, Mir Jafar ten¬ 
dering excuses and apologies, secretly set about making warlike 
preparations in self-defence, and tampering with the Bhaliah Gene¬ 
rals and Commanders and with Jagat Set.‘ Ratifying their con¬ 
spiracy by mutual oaths and promises, Mir Jafar sent secretly 
Amir Beg, who was one of his confidential adherents, with letters 

ja-d-daulah who was very foolish, and whose courtiers were still more foolish, 
was unaware of the bravery and wisdom of the Knglish race ; so that no one 
from fear of incarring the Nawab’s displeasure, communicated to the Nawab 
the English mes.sage containing overtures of peace. Matters being thus delayed, 
and being in the meantime agiprtsed of the discontent amongst the Bengal nobles, 
Clive resolved to fight, and fought against Manikchand. Nawab’s Governor 
of Calcutta, who fled.” 

1 Besides Mir Jafar who was the soul of this conspiracy, some other prom¬ 
inent persons, like Dulab Ram (son of Jano. i Ram) Jagat Set and Ghasiti 
Begam (widow of Nawazish .Muhammad Khan, son-in-law of Ali Vardi Khan), 
were active colleagues of Mir Jafar in this conspiracy. Ghasiti Begam helped 
Mir Jafar with the State treasures that she had secreted One may understand 
the resentment of Mir Jafar (who had been disgraced and dismissed from the 
office of generalissimo) and of Ghasiti Begam (who had been obliged to dis¬ 
gorge a portion of the State treasures that she bad hidden), but the disloyal 
conduct of Dulab Ram, Jagat Set, Ram Narain, Rajabllab and other Hindus 
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to Calcutta, asking the English troops to be sent. Amir Beg, • 
by indulging in various assurances, induced the English Chiefs to 

seems to be a riddle, in view of the fact that in the distribution of State Pat¬ 
ronage, Sirajii-d-df.ulah had adopted an extremely pro-Hindu policy, and that 
it was Sirajn-d-daulah’s elevation of an obscure Hindu, named Mohanlal, to 
the highest civil State office that to a great extent alienated from the Xawab 
the sympathies of his Mnsalman adherents, who would have perhaps other¬ 
wise stood by him in this crisis. (See Ibmt-i-Arbab-i-Basr, p, 26.) 

1 This Amir Beg is mentioned in the Seir as having conducted some English 
ladies honourably to Mr. Drake’s ship, after Sirajn-d daiilah’a capture of Cal¬ 
cutta. Amir Beg, in consequence, enjoyed the confidence of the English. See 
note ante. On Mons. Las’s departure, Mir J.afar worked more vigorously in 
pursuance of his conspiracy, and induced the English to give Mir Jafar their 
support, and to fight on his side. To instigate the English to join his con¬ 
spiracy, Jlir Jafar sent to Calcutta to Clive his agent, Mirza Amir Beg. Mir 
Jafar also sent to Clive through the above Mirza a Manifesto, purporting to bear 
the seals of some noblemen and officers of Bengal, recounting their grievances, 
real or fancied, against Siraju-d-daulah, and inviting the English to deliver 
them from the Nawab Jaget Set instructed his Calcutta Agent, Amin 
( known popularly as Oniiohand), to work in the same direction, whilst Dnlab 
Bam also instructed his agent to influence the English in the same direction. 
Mir Jafar wrote to Clive that the latter had only to make a move with 
his English troops, when all the fighting would be done by Mir Jafar and 
his fellow-conspirators, whilst three crores of rupees would be presented to 
Clive for this service. Clive yielded to Mir Jafar’s importunities and ad¬ 
vanced towards Paliisi (Plassey). (See Seiru-l-Mutakherin, Yol. If, p. 637). In 
regard to these events , Tdrikh-i-iianSHiTxm ey also llg~ret'erred to. Professor 
Bloohmann gives some notes from the Tarikh-i-Mansuri in Journal of the Asia¬ 
tic Society, Part I, No. II, of 1867. These notes mention that “ Chandernagore 
fell into the bands of Clive and Watson through the treachery of a French 
officer, named Tarranean, who harboured a grudge against the French Gover¬ 
nor of Chandernagore, named M Benault (p. S8, J.A.S. referred to above) 
and that after the fall of Chandernagore, Mons. Las, a French officer, became 
an attendant at the Court of the Nawab Siraju-d-danlah, for whom he fitted 
out a detachment by the name of Telinga. To this the English objected, s.ay- 
ing that according to the recent treaty of peace, the friends and enemies of the 
English were to be regarded as friends and enemies of the Nawab, and the 
friends and enemies of the Nawab were to be regarded as friends and enemies 
of the English. After some correspondence, the Nawab sent away from 
Murshidabad Mons. Las to humour Clive. At this time (1757), Clive built the 
present Fort William and a Mint in Calcutta, without waiting for permission 
of the Nawab. A few letters written by Siraju-d-daulah to M. Bnssy, in the 
Dakhin, had been intercepted by the English, and Siraju-d-dsulah was ac¬ 
cused of breach of faith. The wrath of the Naivab at the crooked deal¬ 
ings and slow but steady advance of these foreigneis increased daily. Mr. 
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set out from Calcutta and to march to Palasi (Plassey). When 
the moment for action had passed, Siraju-d-daulah on hearing the 

Watts, the English Resident at Mnrshidabad, was threatened Tlie Kawab 
went 80 far as to tear up a letter -which Col. Clive had written to him. Soon 
after, however, from fear of his false courtiers and -want of confidence in his 
own army, he tried to pacify Mr. Watts by a Khiint, and wrote an excuse to 
Clive. But Clive had already flung himself into the conspiracy headed by Mir 
Jafar, to dethrone Sirajii-d-daulah According to the TariH-i-Mnnsitri, the 
conspiracy was planned by Mir Muhammad Jafar, Aminchand Raiira (gene* 
rallv called Omichand) and Khwajah V'izier, but according to the Seiru-l^ 
Mutakhei'in^ by Mir Muhammad Jafar, K.ajah Duiab Ram and Jagat Set, who 
had each their agents in Calcutta. (See quotation from iS^-ir given by me 
already in this note), Clive treated with the conspirators througli Mr. Watts. 
The author then gives a description of Clive's double dealings with Aminchand 
<Omichand) as given in all histories of Bengal.” 

“Early in June 1757, Clive left Calcutta, reached on the l7th the small 
town of Katwah, south of Plassey, and took possession of the fort of that 
place. 

On the 21st June, 4 p.m., CHve left Katwah, crossed the Hngli, and pitched 
his tents on the morning of the 23rd, in the fields of Plassey. The Nawab’s 
army wtts now in sight. A cannonade commenced. Tlie English attacked 
the tents of Sii-aju'd-daulah, but were vigorously opposed by Mir Madan (call¬ 
ed Moodum Khan in Thornton, Vol. I, p. 240), one of the Nawab’s faithful 
amirs. About 12 o’clock Mir Madan was struck by a cannon-ball and carried 
to Siraju-d'daulah’s tent, where he died. The fighting was, however, continu¬ 
ed, iMohanlal having taken Mir Madan’s place. But nothing decisive was 
done. Afraid of a conspiracy Siraju-d-danlah sent for Mir Jafar, who had 
tak«i DO part in the fight. After most earnest solicitations on the part of tb« 
Nawab, Mir Jafar promised to fight the next day, on condition that Mohanlal 
should be at once ordered to withdraw from the fight. Siniju-d-daulah 
agreed, and Mohanlal returned to his tents. But no sooner did the troops see 
their General had left the field than they became hopeless and began to flee. 
Before evening, the army of the Nawab had dispersed This is the battle in 
which India was lost for Islam.” See Blochraann’s notes from the Tarikh-i~ 
Mansuri referred to above. 

The Seiru-l-MutaMerin*s explanation regarding (p. 637, Vol. II), Clive’s 
breach of the treaty with Siraju-d*daulah is apologetic in tone. The Seir 
states that the English had joined Mir Jafar’s con8pii*acy, but as this wise 
race do not, without some substantial reason, engage in hostilities, or break 
treaties, they must have entered into some correspondence with the Nawab, 
and advanced some good reason (of which the author was not aware) for 
breaking the treaty of peace. Possibly the reason w«a8 found in the delay in 
the payment of the Nawab’s indemnity on account of the losses sustained 
by the English during the capture of Calcutta by Siraja-d-daulah. 

I will now summarise the description of the battle of Plassey from the 
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news of the advance of the English troops, mai’ched out pf the 
City. Now taking out the cotton of recklessness from the ear, 

Seirii-l-Muta^erin (Vol. II, p. 638). On hearing of Clive’s movement, Siraju- 
d-daulah tried to conciliate his disaffected officers, who outwardly professed 
loyalty to him, but inwardly plotted his ruin. Siraju-d-daulah sent Bajah 
Dulab Ham (the traitor) ahead to Plassey, to supervise the construction of 
redoubts and entrenohnients, and shortly after moved up there himself, with 
his faithful officers, llir Madan and Mohanlal and with the traitor, Mir Jafar. 
Clivealso moved to Plassey with a small immberof English Telengi troops, num¬ 
bering about 2,000 iu all. Clive commenced the battle with a brisk cannonade, 
whilst Alir Jafar stood by at a distance and watched the game. Mir Madan 
fought bravely till about 3 P M , and steadily advanced with Slohanlal close to 
Clive’s position. Seeing ilir Sladau’s gallantry, Clive, it is said, was dispirited 
and reproached Oniiehand for having fahsely assured him that everyone was 
disaffected against the I<awab, and that, no one would fight for the latter. 
As luck would however have it, at this time Mir Madan was hit by a cannon¬ 
ball aud was removed to Siraju-d-daiilab’s tent, where be died. Siraju-d- 
daulah now becoming auxious sent for ilir Jafar, beseeched the latter to fight 
on his behalf, and even placed bis turban before the latter, aud addressed this 
oroh-traitor as follows : “ I now repent of my deeds, aud in the name of re- 
latioiiship that you bear to me, and in the name of the bonnties that you 
received from my grandfather, Mahabat Jang, I entreat you to defend my 
life and honour.” The pathetic appeal did not move the heart of this arch- 
traitor who still harboured his treacherous designs under the mask of friend, 
ship and who returned the following false answer ; ‘‘ To-day is at its close, 
and the time for further fighting to-day is over. To-day, order the battle to 
cease j to-morrow I will fight for you with the whole army- ” Siraju-d-danlah 
fell into Mir Jaf.ir’s trap, aud sent a message to his Diwan, Mohanlal, who was 
continuing the fight after Mir Madan’s fall, to return. Mohanlal said there 
was no time to return now, as he was iu the thick of the fight, which would 
finally decide the fate. Siriju-d-daulah consulted Mir Jafar, who cunningly 
repeated his former treacherous advice, and in consequence Mohanlal was 
summoned back. MobanlaTs return bad a disastrous effect on Siraju-d-danlah’s 
army, who dispersed in all directions. Siriju-d-daulah then returned swiftly to 
Murshidabad, lialted for some time at Mansurganj, but found be was surround¬ 
ed on all sides by false courtiers and traitors. So he left with his Begams 
and gold for Bhagwangolah, whence on boats he sailed for Azimabad 
sending at the same time a letter to Mous. Las to join him. Before Las’s 
arrival, Siraju-d-danlah was on his way to Patna Owiug to his Begams and 
children having had no food for some days, Sirajn-d-daulah, whom misfortune 
w'as dogging, landed at Rajmahal, went to the house of Q,ftilceer named Dana 
Shah, who undertook ostensibly to prepare Khichri for him, but who inward¬ 
ly harboured resentment against the Nawab, owinv to previous ill-treatment. 
This faJceer promptly sent news of Siraju-d-daulah’s arrival to Mir Baud 
(brother of Mir Jafar), who was at Rajmahal. Mir Daud aud Mir Qasim Kh an 
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he displayed towards the aforesaid Jhan (Mir Jafar) flattery and 
endearment, and sending the Begam of Mahabat Jang to Mir 
Jafar opened the gates of apolosry for his past shortcomings. 
Mir Jafar did not listen to them, as he liad no reliance on Sirajn- 
d-danlah’s assurance.s and action.^. After this, when Siiajn-d- 
daulah advanced from Ohmiahkhali, the aforesaid Kdnin (Mir Jafar) 
also marching encamped at a distance of half a far.Kikh from the 
army of Siiajn-d-daulah. Mir Madan, Superintendent of the Artil¬ 
lery, told Sirajn-d-danlah tliat the English were coming at the 
instigation of Mir Jlnhammad Jafar, and tliat it was, tliCT-eforp, 
expedient to finish first Mir Muhammad Jafar, and that after tlie 
latter was killed, the English would not have the daring to ap- 
pi'oach this side. In that the arrow of Eate cannot be parried by 
the shield of Effort, and in that God's decree had iilready been 
passed another way, 

To the advice of that wise sage. 

That light-hearted man (Siraju-ci-daulah) was deaf. 

When next day, Siraju-d-daulali reached Daiidpur, tidings came 


(son-in-law of Mir Jafar), came and captured Sirajn-d-danlah, carried him to 
Murshidabad where he was murdered by Mir Jafar and his son Miran. Sirfiju- 
d-danlah’s corpse was placed on an elephant and parailed. The Seir winds 
up its account of this trtigic muider of Sirajn-d-danlah with the following 
pathetic lines :— 
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I have already quoted the moral which the author of the Ihrat-i-Arhab-i- 
Basr draws from this tragic event. See ii. ante. 

This account compiled from Seira-l-MutalAerin, Riyazu-s-Salatin. Ihrat-i- 
Arhab-i-Basr, and Professor Blochmanu’s notes from Tarikh-i-MannuH may pro¬ 
fitably be compared with the accounts in Orme’s History of the Military Tran¬ 
sactions of the English, Mill’s British India, and Thornton’s British India 
(as suggested by Professor Bluchmann in J.A.S., Part I, No. 2, 1867, p. 86J. 
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to the effect that the English had set fire to Katwah. At that 
time Mohanlal reproached Siraju-d-danlah, and said : “ Yon have 
ruined me, and rendered my children orphans. If you had not 
removed Mir Muhammad Jafar !^an and Dullab Ram from the 
Katwah outpost, things would not have taken this turn.” In short, 
on the morning following that day, which was 5th Shawal of the 
3rd year of the reign of Emperor Alamgir II, the English army 
from Palasi (Plassey) on one side, and Siraju-d-daulah from Dand- 
pur on the other encountered each other, and opened the battle with 
a cannonade. Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan, with his detachment, 
stood at a distance towards the left from the main army; and 
although Siraju-d-daulah summoned him to his side, Mir Jafar 
did not move fi’om his position. In the thick of tlie figliting, and 
in the heat of the work of carnage, whilst victory and triumph 
were visible on the side of the army of Sii’aju-d-daulah, all of a 
sudden Mir Jtadan, commander of the Artillery, fell on being hit 
with a cannon-ball. At the sight of this, the aspect of Siraju-d- 
daulah’s army changed, and the artillerymen with the corpse of 
Mir Madan moved into tents. It was now midday, when the peo¬ 
ple of the tents fled. As yet Nawab Siraju-d-daulah was busy 
fighting and slaughtering, when the camp-followers decamping 
from Daiidpiir went the other side, and gi’adually the soldiers 
also took to their heels. Two hours before sun-set, flight occurred 
in Siraju-d-daulah’s army, aud Sii’Sju-d-daulah also being unable 
to stand his ground any longer fled. On arrival at Mansurganj, 
which had been founded by him, he opened the Treasury gates 
and distributed money to the army. But owing to grave anxie¬ 
ties, being unable to halt there, the Nawab abandoning his trea¬ 
sures and effects, at nightfall, with his wives and children, got into 
a boat, carrying with himself a lot of precious jewelleries and gold 
coins, and sailed towards Puriiiah and Azimabad. After Siraju-d- 
daulah’s defeat, Mir Muhammad Jafar entered his camp, in the 
night held a confeience with the English Chiefs, and early next 
morning marched in pursuit of Siraju-d-daulah, and arrived in 
Murshidabad. Finding the sky propitious towards his views, 
Mir Jafar entered the citadel, struck up the music announcing his 
accession to the masuad of Bengal, issued proclamations of peace 
aud security in the City, and unfurled the standard of Suhahdari. 
Mir Jafar then detailed his son-in-law, Mir Muhammad Qasim 
with a corps to capture Siraju-d-daulah, and quartered the Eng- 
48 
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ish army at Babniah. * Bat Siiaju-d-danlah, travelling in the 
niffbt, had sailed swiftly from below Maldab, and reached Babial. 
When news reached him that the mouth of Nazirpflr was nnnavi- 
gable and boats could not pass by that way, he was obliged to dis¬ 
embark, and went to the bouse of Dan Shah Pirzadah, whose 
house was at that place. Dan Shah who previous to this bad 
suffered some injury at the hands of Siraju-d-daulah, Ending the 
latter in his power, and seeing the times favourable, by giving as¬ 
surances and consolations, detained Siraju-d-danlah in bis bouse, 
and ostensibly engaging on preparing food, sent information to 
Mir Daud Ali Khan. Faujdar of Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), who 
was brother of Mir Muhammad Jafar Kh5n. The spies of Daud 
Ali Khan who were searching for Siriiju-d-daulah, fancying it to 
be a grand victory, swiftly arrived, and capturing Siraju-d-daulah 
carried him from the house of Dan Shah * to Akbarnagar, from 
whence the spies of Daud Ali Khan and Mir Muhammad Qasim 
Khan carried him in their company to Murshidabad. Mir Muham¬ 
mad Jafar Eiftn threw Siraju-d-daulah into prison that day. On 
the next day, with the advice of the English Chiefs, and on the 
importunity and insistanee of Jagat Set, he slew him, and sus¬ 
pending the corpse of that victim of oppression to a howdah on 
an elephant’s back, sent it round the City, and then buried it in 
Khosh Ba gh in the Mausoleum of Nawab Mahabat Jang. After 
some days, Mir Jafar killed also MirzS Mihdi Ali Khan, the 
younger brother of Siraju-d-daulah, by stretching him on an 
instrument of torture, and buried his body by the side of his 
brother’s grave. The Nizamat of Naw'ab Siraju-d-daulah ® lasted 

I I am Dot sure if this word is correctly printed in the Pers. text. 

® Tn 8eir, Dana Shah. 

8 I have noticed in a previous note the principal measnres of Sirajn-d- 
danlah’s administration. 

The Ibrat-i-Arhob-\-Bap' (p. 26) characterises Siraju-d-daulah as ‘light¬ 
hearted, unsparing, seif-wiiled, petulant, short-tempered and sharp-tongued ’ 
The 8eiru-l'Mnt(i]^prin fvol II, p. 621) states in condemnation of Siraju-d- 
dauiah that Siraju-d-daulah’s ‘ harsh and uncouth utterances, his derision and 
jesting in respect of the officers of his Government caused resentment in 
their hearts.’ If this be what constituted the head and front of his offending, 
—if this be what exhansts the catalogue of his sins, then one has to materi- 
aliy modify the general,/ cnrrent view of Sirajn-d-daulah. 

The explanation accounting for the tragio fate of Siraju-d-daulah is, how¬ 
ever, attempted by the author of the Ibrat-i-Arbab-i-Basr (p. 32). This author 
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one year and four months, and he was slain at the end of the 
•month of Shawal 1170 A.H. 

-o-- 

NIZlMAT OP SHUJIU-L-MULK JAFAR ALl QIAN. 

When Jafar All ^Qan ascended ' the masnad of tlie Nizamat of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, he set himself to the conciliation of the 

states, in effect, that Sirajn-d-daulah was a victim of intrigues and misfor¬ 
tunes left as a legacy by his grandfather, Ali Vardi Khan, rrho had inaugu¬ 
rated in Bengal an era of violent intrigues and dark treachery, by killing his 
own master, Nawab Sarfaraz Khan (son of Ali Vardi’s benefactor, Nawab 
Sbnjan-d-din Kh an), and who was, therefore, now pnnished by an Avenging 
Providence in the person of his grandson Sirajn-d-danlah, whom Ali Vardi 
had regarded as dearer than his own life. That Sirajn-d-dauIah did not bring 
on the misfortunes on himself by his own incapacity, is proved by what the 
Seiru-l-Mutakherin (Vol. II, p 633), states, namely, that ‘Sirajn-d-danlah bad 
attained the zenith of power and opulence, and that, therefore, a declension 
■was inevitable according to the laws of natnre ’ 

This Eevolntion in the history of Bengal which in effect supplanted Moslem 
Knle and made the English virtually supreme in this country, may also be 
viewed in another aspect as a wise Di.spensation of Providence for the ulti¬ 
mate good of the people. At the time, it is abundantly clear, the people in 
Bengal were sunk in the abyss of moral debasement, and the cankers of dark 
ingratitude and treachery, untrntlifnlness and venality had crept deep into the 
vitals of their he.arts. In the parsiiit of the phantoms of individual self- 
aggrandisement and of personal ambitio'ns, they liad taken advantage of the 
youthful failings of their sovereign and of the internecine jealousies that 
distracted his family, forgotten and forsaken all sentiments of grntitnde and 
honour, and yielded to their instinct of intrigoe by fraternising with the 
Nawab’s disloyal relation, Mir Jafar. These, therefore, verily needed a 
Chastener-—a Moses—to save them from farther moral dissolntion ; and so 
Providence in His inscrutable wisdom sent to them One from across the seas 
in the person of the English, to scourge the vices of tlie land, to chasten the 
people, to purify and re-form them, and to once more, if possible, to rescne 
them from the sea of moral annihilation. 

I See the account in the Seir {Vol. H, p. 640). After the battle of Plassey, 
Mir Jafar and Clive had a conference on the battlefield, and they together 
entered Mnrshidabad. Mir Jafar occupied the palace of Mansurganj, which 
was the residence of Sirijn-d-daulah, and then visited the Nizamat Treasury, 
in order to distribute the treasnrea between himself, Dnhib Karo, and Clive, 
as had been agreed to mutually. Dniab Kam now became Mir Jafar’s most 
infinential colleague in the administration. Ttielr friendship, however, did not 
last long, and shortly after Dniab Kam contempiuted placing Sirijn-d-danlah’s 
brother, Mirzi Mahdi, on the masnad See Seir, Vol. II, Fers. text, p. 644). 
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army and the nobility, who had joined him in hig conspiracy to 
destroy Siraju-d-daulah. He appointed his nephew, Khadim 
Husain Khan,* to the office of Faujdar of Pnrniah, and conferred 
on Ramnarain a robe of honour, confirming him in the Deputy- 
Governorship of the Subah of Azlmabad (Patna). * 

At this time Shah Alam® invaded the Subah of AziniSbad. 

1 See Seir (Vol. II, p. 643), for an account of Hnsain Khan. 

Khadem Hna.ain Khan’s father, Syed Khadem Alt Khan, was hasband of 
Jafar’s sister, bnt Khadem Hnsain was not from this sister, but born of 
another wife of Khadem. Kh adem Husain was a boon companion of Mir 
Jafar, who was fond of ple.asnres and caronsals ip, 61.5, Vol. II, Seir). 

* Mir Jafar was quite incompetent for the office of Subadar of Bengal. As 
soon as he ascended the mu.snnd of the Nizamat, he flnng himself into pleasures, 
neglected State affairs, and left them in the hands of his son, Miran, and 
others. Jahangir Nagar or Dacca fell into the hands of Rajballab, Diwan of 
Miran s this Rajballab in the time of the late ^ahamat Jang was peshkar 
of Shahamat Jaug’s Diwan, Hnsain Qiili Khan. Bardwan and some other 
districts were ceded to the English, in lieu of cash payment of a part of the 
Bengal revenue. Hugh was assigned to Mir Beg Khan, who had rendered 
good services to the English. Rajah Ramnarain became supreme administrator 
of Bihar, whilst Purniah was bestowed on ^adem Husain Khan. (See Seir, 
Vol. II, p. 651). It is stated in the Seir that shortly after Mir Jafar’s acces¬ 
sion, people got tired of him and his son Miran, and sighed back for the old 
days of Siraju-d-danlah, whom they regarded now as better in all respects 
than Mir Jafar {8eira-l-Mittakkerin, Vol. II, p. 656). 

® A detailed account of this will be found in the Seiru-l-lIutaMierin, Vol. II, 
p. 656. It appears that many of the noblemen in Bihar and Bengal soon got 
into thorough disgust with Mir Jafar .and his son, Miran, and opened corres¬ 
pondence with Muhammad Quli Kh an. Subadar of Allahabad (a cousin of 
§hnjau-d-daulah, and a nephew of Safdar Jang). Muhammad Quli Khan took 
counsel with his cousin, Sbujau-d-daulah, Subadar of Oudh, who inwardly 
harboured ill-feeling towards his cousin and aimed at his ruin, gave him 
false advice, and encourged him to invade Bihar and to carry with him 
Prince All Gauhar, surnamed Shah Alam (who was heir of Emperor Alamgirll). 
All Gauhar was harassed at this time by Imadu-l-Mulk, and was staying with 
Najibu-d-daulah Najib Khan Afgh.an at Miranpnr, G-hatnrah. At first Ram- 
narain, Deputy-Governor of Bihar, took counsel with Mr. Amytt, the Chief 
of the English Factory at Patna, enquired what course of action he should 
adopt, and suggested that the English should help him in opposing Prince Ali 
Gauhar’s invasion. Mr. Amytt said he could give no decisive answer. Find¬ 
ing that no help was coming from the Nazim of Bengal, Mir Jafar, nor from 
the English, Ramnarain became anxious, opened political courtesies with 
Prince Gauhar and Muhammad Quli Kh an, waited on them in Darhar, and 
professed allegiance to the Prince. Both the Prince and Mu()ammad Quli 
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Rahim Ehan and Qadirdad Khan, &c., sons of Umar Khan, and 
Grhulam Shah and other commanders and generals in the service 

Khan being ttins re-assnred, let Eamnarain retnrn to the fort of A^imabad. 
Shortly after, on getting news of the approach of Miran and the English, 
Ramnarain threw off his mask of loyalty to the Prince and Muhammad 
Quli ^an. The latter pressed the siege of Patna, assaulted the Fort, 
and Ramnarain being hardpressed was abont to surrender and run away. 
Then news arriving that Shnjau-d-daulah by a fonl trick had made himself 
master of the Fort of Allahabad, which was held by his consin Mnhrmmad 
Quli Khan, the latter together with Prince All Geuliar abandoned the siege 
of Patna, and rvithdrew towards Allahabad. (See p. 669, Seir, Vol. TI). At 
this time, Mons. Las met the Prince, persuaded the latter to attack again 
Hntna, but the latter acknowledged his inability to do so, owing to want of 
funds. If, at this time, Shujau-d-daulah, instead of being meanly treacherous 
to his cousin, h.ad supported him, the fate of Bihar might have been different. 
See Mons. Las’s observations on the point quoted in the Seir (Vol. II, p. 670). 
At Benares, Mohammad Quli Khan’s march was opposed under orders of 
Shujau-d-daulah, whilst Prince Ali Ganhar with Mons. Las was allowed to 
pass on vid Mirzapur to Chattarpur towards Bundelknnd. Mnliammad Quli 
Khan was carried to Shujan-d-danlah who had the meanness to imprison him. 
In the meantime, Miran with Col. Clive came to Patna, and Eamnarain 
waited on them, whilst apparently amicable relations were opened between 
them and Prince Ali Gauhar, through the diplomatic correspondence of Ghu- 
1am Husain Khan, author of the Seir. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 674). 

Shortly after, on the invitation of DilerKhan and Kamgar Khan. Zamindar of 
Tirhut Samai, Prince Ali Gauhar again invaded Patna. At this time, the 
English army under Captain Cockrane supported Ramnarain. Mr. Amytt was 
still the Chief of the English Factory at Patna, whilst Dr. Fullerton was 
attached to the Factory as the medical officer. The author of the Seir 
(Ghulam Husain Khan) was a friend of Dr. Fullerton, and was the latter’s 
guest at the time. (SeeSeir, Vol.II, p. 676). Atthistime Emperor AlamgirII 
was treacherously murdered under orders of Imadn-I-Mulk (See Seir, Vol. II, 
p. 676), and Ali Gauhar consulted Ghulam Husam Khan's father, who resided 
at the time in Hnsainabad in Bihar Province and proclaimed himself Em¬ 
peror under the title of Shall Alam iu 1173, A.H., appointed Shujau-d-daulah 
as his Vizier, and Najibu-d-daulah as his General. Then Kamgar Kh an 
Main and Asalat Khan and Diler ^5n met the Emperor, and induced the 
latter to invade Bihar. At this time, Eamnarain was encamped on the 
banks of the river Dhanah, At this b.attle, Shah Alam defeated Ramnarain, 
who was wounded. The English army who supported Eamnarain and were 
led by Captain Cockrane and Mr. Barwal, were also defeated and dispersed ; 
and Patna fell into the hands of the Emperor. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 678). At 
this battle, Diler Khan and Asalat Khan, sons of Umar Khan, fought and fell 
heroically on the side of the Emperor. Shortly after, Miran, with the Eng¬ 
lish troops under Colonel Clive arrived. On the side of the Emperor, Kam- 
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of Siraju-d-danlah, whom Jafar Ali Khan had previously from 
policy shifted to the province of Biliar, now joined the Imperial 
Army. At Fatuhah, a battle took place between the Imperialists 
and Ramnarain. Ramnarain was wounded, and fled to the fort, 
and the Imperial troops laid siege to the fort. Nawab Jafar Ali 
KhaU) on getting this news, despatched to Bihar his son, Nawab 
Nasiru-l-Mulk Sadiq Ali !^an Shahamat Jang, surnamed Miran, 
with a detachment of English troops. On the banks of the river 
Adhuah, adjoining Barh, a battle ensued with the Imperialists. 
On the side of the Imperialists, Qadirdad Khan and Kamgar 
Khan displayed feats of bravery. Muhammad Amin !^an was 
wounded, whilst Rajballab fell back, and both contemplated flight. 
Qadirdad l^an, with others, by biave onslaughts, attacked the 
lines of artillery. A heavy gun, which required to be drawn by 
400 bullocks, happened to lie in front of these. Those men got 
entangled amidst the bullocks, and failed to cut through as the 
bullocks hemmed them on all sides. At this juncture, the ele¬ 
phant-driver of Qadirdad Khan was shot by a bullet. Qadirdad 

gar Kh an. Qadirdad Khin, ^nlam Shah were the Generals. Qadirdad Khan 
made a bold movement to the rear of Miran, heroically fought, killed Mnljatn- 
mad Amin Khan (maternal nncle of Miran), wonnded Miran, and worked 
havoc in Miran’e army. Miran fled. Then tlie English opened a brisk can¬ 
nonade, and one cannon-ball hit Qadirdad Khan who was killed. Then the 
tide of victory turned in favonr of Miran, whilst Kamgar Khan, with the 
Emperor, proceeded towards Bihar. {Seir, Vol. II, p. 680). Now Kamgar 
Khan, with the Emperor, contemplated sorprising Mnrshidabad, and proceed¬ 
ed to Bardwan. Mir Jafar, with the English army and his own troops, pro¬ 
ceeded to Bardwan. Kamgar Khan with the Emperor now turned back 
towards Aijimabad, while Mens. Las also arrived. (Seir, Tol. II, p. 680), At 
this time Kh adim Hasain Khan and Dnlab Ram (who had got sick of his old 
fellow-conspirator, Mir Jafar) sent help secretly to the Emperor. The Em¬ 
peror and Kamgar Khan with Mons. Las and Zainn-d-din Khan now assault¬ 
ed the fort of Patna. The .nssanits were vigorously repeated, and the fort 
was about to fall, when a company of English troops under Captain Knox 
brought timely reinforcement, and raised tlie siege. The Emperor with 
Kamgar Khan now went some distance from Patna, and was busy collecting 
revenue. In the meantime, Khadim Hnsain, who bore an old grudge to 
Miran, moved to Hajipar with a large nniiiber of troops to attack Patna, but 
was defeated by Captain Knox who was supported by Shitab tiai {Seir, Vol. II, 
p. 685). Shortly after Miran, with Colonel Clive and another English army, 
arrived, and pursued Khadim Husain Khan, who felt himself too weak to 
oppose their united forces, and retired towards Bitiah, where of a night Miran 
was killed by lightning, whilst sleeping in his tent. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 688). 
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Khan sparred on his elephant with his feet, and shot arrows. 
Nawab Sadiq Ali !^an received a wound, being hit by an arrow. 
At this moment, a big cannon-ball hit Qadirdad Khan on the left 
side of tlie chest, and finished him up. On seeing this mishap, 
Kamgar Khan and others reining back their horses fell back to 
their own lines. 'J’he airniy of Sadiq Ali Khan, on ascertaining 
tliis, made a fresh onshiuglit, attacked the Imperialists, and struck 
up the music of victoiy. The Imperialists were defeated. Rahim 
Khan and Zainu-l-Abidin Khan, who had made a detour towards 
the rear of Sadiq Ali Khan’s array, on hearing the music of 
victory, made a flank movement towards the right wing, and 
attacked it. But owing to the cannonade of the English artillery, 
they were unable to stand their gfronnd, and were defeated. After 
defeat, the Imperialists retired towards Bard wan, and Sadiq Ali 
Khan, pursuing them, followed them up to Bardwan via Qhakai,' 
Khauti,* and Birbhum. From this side, Jafar Ali Khan also 
marched expeditiously to Bardwan, and on the banks of the river ® 
below the town of Bardwan, a battle commenced with a cannon¬ 
ade. The Imperialists not being able to hold their own there, 
marched back to Azimabad. 

Jafar Ali Khan and Sadiq Ali ^an now set themselves to con¬ 
fiscate the treasures and effects of Nawab Siraju-d-daulah and the 
Begams of Mahiibat Jang, <fcc. Rendering the latter hard up for 
even a night’s sustenance, they had already sent to Jahanglruagar 
(Dacca), the Begam of Mahabat Jang with her two daughters, 
one named Amauah Begam,* mother of Siraju-d-daulah, and 
the other named Ghasiti Begam, widow of Shaliamat Jang, to¬ 
gether with other ladies of Mahabat Jang’s htirem. Jafar Ali 
Khan and Sadiq Ali Khan now sent Baqir Khan, the General, 
to Jahangirnagar (Dacca) with a corps of one hundred cavalry, and 
wrote to Jasarat Khan. Faujdar of Jahangirnagar, peremptorily 
directing the latter to capture and make over Ghasiti Begam and 

t In the printed Persian text ‘ Jakni, ’ which wonld apparently seem to be 
a misreading or misprint for Qhakai, in Jloiigliyr district, which would be on 
the line of route. 

* ‘ Khanti ’ or Contai is in Midnapur district. I think this must be a mis¬ 
print or misreading in the Pers. printed text, as Kh anti does not appear to 
lie on the line of route from Bihar to Bardwan j probably Kandi is meant. 

8 That is to aay, Uamudar river. 

♦ In Seiru-l-ilutakieriii, ‘ Amauah Begam. 
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Aminali Begam to Baqir Khan, as soon as the latter arrived. 
On tlie arrival of Baqir Khan at Jaliangirnagar, Jasarat Khan ' 
was obliged to pass the neces.sary orders. The Begams were 
placed on a boat, wliich was taken out some karoh from Jahangir- 
nagar and there sunk in the river. It is said tliat when the 
Begams were taken out to the boat, and became aware of their 
fate, they repeated their prayers, lield the Holy QorUn in their 
armpits, embraced each other, and then plunged into the river. 
0, Gracious God, what inhuman barbarity was this ! But at 
length, Sadiq All Khan also suffered retribution for it in his own 
life-time.* 

At this time a misunderstanding had set in between Sadiq Ali 
Khan and Khadim Husain Khan, or. account of levy of revenue 
and also of other matters. Sadiq Ali Khan, resolving to expel 
and extinguish Khadim Husain Khan, ])lanned an expedition to 
Purniah. Khadim Husain Khan advancing with his troop.s from 
Purniah, entrenched himself at Gandahgolah (Caragola) for fight- 
ing. Then, all of a sudden, news arrived that the Im])erialists had 
besieged the fort of Azimabad (Patna), and were fighting with 
Ramnaiain. Consequently, Sadiq Ali Khan, abandoning his 
contemplated expedition to Purniah, set out for Azimabad. 
Khadim Husain Khan, not considering himself a match for 
him, set out for the Imperial Capital. From this (i.e., the south¬ 
ern) side of the Ganges, the army of Sadiq Ali Klian, and from 
that (i.e., the northern) side of the Ganges, Khadim Husain Khan 

t To the credit of Jftsarat Kh an, Faujdar of Dacca or Jahangirnagar, it is 
related in the Seir that he had declined to be a party to such a diabolical 
murder, and had offered to resign his post. It appears from the Seir Mir Jafar 
subsequently hoaxed Jasarat Khan, and induced the latter to make over to 
BSqir KhSn the two Begams, on the plea that they would he safely lodged 
at Mnrshidabiid, now that Miran had left that place for Bihar. 

* That Mir Jafar aud Lis son, Miran, were despicable tyrants, is sufficiently 
attested by this diabolical murder. There is nothing to match such inhuman 
barbarity in the record of the mucli-abused Siraju-d-d.aulah. See Setru-I- 
MutaMierin, “Vol. II, p. 689. It appears Aminah Begatn, before plunging into 
the river, prayed to God that Miran might meet with retribution and be killed 
by lightning for his barbarous inhumanity in causing her and her sister’s death. 
It is farther stated in the Seir that Miran was killed by lightning in his tent 
the same night that Ghasiti Begam and Aminah Begam (daughters of Ali Vardi 
^an Mahabat Jang, and wives of Shahamat Jang and Haibat Jang respec¬ 
tively ) met with a watery grave in the river below Dacca. 
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marched up. And when news of the approach of Sadiq All 
Khan spread at Azlmahad, the Imperialists raisin^ the siege of 
the fort of Patna retired by the highway towai’ds Munir. Sadiq 
Ali Khan, thus finding himself at leisure, crossed the river, and 
marched in pursuit of Khiidim Husain Khan. Khsdim Husain 
Khan marched forward with the swiftness of lightning and wind, 
wliilst Sadiq Ali Khan hotly pursued him from behind, making 
forced marches. At this juncture, a storm of wind and rain 
came on and disabled both the hoi'semen and the horses from 
action, Khadim Husain Khan reached the bank of a river,i to 
ford which was difficult, and to cross which without a ferry 
boat was impossible. The army of Khadim Husain Khan, like 
the Israelites of old, finding the river in front and the enemy in 
the rear, despaired of life. Finding all ways of escape cut off, 
Khadim Husain Khan of necessity flung his treasux-es and heavy 
baggages amongst his soldiers, and placing his trust in his God and 
looking up to the Infallible Artist, looked out for supernatural 
help. The army of Sadiq Ali Khan, having had to march through 
mud and clay and being drenched through by a heavy shower 
of rain, were rendered unfit for fighting, and halted that day at a 
distance of 2 karoU from Khadim Husain Khan. In that the cup 
of the life of Khadim Husain Khan and his companions was yet 
not full to the brim, at midnight a lightning fell on .Sadiq Ali 
Khan, and killed him and bis personal attendant. This mishap 
occurred in 1173 A.H. Khadim Husain Khan, thus getting 
providentially rescued from the claws of certain death, marched 
away with the speed of lightning and wind, and went to the 
Sabah of Audh (Oudh). Kajballab * and other comrades of Sadiq 
Ali Khan rubbed the ashes of sorrow and anguish on their heads, 
and together with the English army retired to Azimabad. There 
they directed their attention towards the Imperial army, includ¬ 
ing the Emperor’s Mahratta Contingent, who were encamped at 
Hilsah, and commenced warfare. The Imperialists were again 
defeated, and the French General ® who was in the company of 


1 This was the river Gandak, as would appear from tlie description in the 8eir_ 
S Kajballab, a native of Dacca, was Peshkar of Husain Qnli ^5n, whilst 
the latter was Dlwan of Shaiiaaiat Jang in Dacca. After Husain Qnli Khan’s 
death, Kajballab rose to be Diwfm of ^abnraat Jang. He was coutinned in 
the same office nnder Mirau. 

3 This was Mons. Las, as would appear from the 8eir. 

49 
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the Emperor was captured, whilst Rajballab followed up to Bihar. 
When the Imperialists marched towards Gya-Manpur and Kam- 
gar Hian fled to the hills, Rajballab thought of returning. But 
at this moment, news arrived to tbo effect that Nawab Jafar Ali 
Khan -was a prisoner, and that jN'awab Qasirn Ali KRan * had 
acquired the Subah of Bengal, as will be related hereafter. The 
period of the Nizamat of Nawab Mir Muhammad Jafar Ali Kl'Sn 
lasted about three years. 

NIZAMAT OP ALI.IAH NASiRU-L-lMULK IMTI.5ZU-D- 
DAULAH QASIM ALl KHAN BAHADUR NASRAT JANG. 

Nawab Jafar Ali IQian had sent to Calcutta his kinsman, itir 
Muhammad Qasirn,^ who was a son of Nawab Iintiaz IG'Sn, sur- 
named Khfdis, to represent him at the Conference regarding the 
Administration and settlement of the apportionment of 10 annas of 
the revenue to Jafar Ali IGian and six annas to the English, and 
regarding the enjoyment of the otficeof Diwan by Jafar Ali Khan. 
On the death of Sadiq Ali IQian, the Army demanding their pay 
which had fallen into arrear for some years mutinied in a body, 
besieged the Nawab in the Chihil Sntun Palace, and cut off 
supplies of food and water. In consequence, the Nawab w^rote to 
Mir Muhammad Qasim lOian to the effect that the army had 
reduced him to straits for demand of arrear pay. Mir Muham¬ 
mad Qasim Khan, in concert with Jagnt Set, conspired with 
the English Chiefs, and induced the latter to write to Nawab 
Jafar Ali Khan to the effect that the mutiny of the army for 

1 Mir Qasim w.is a sou-Ia-law of Mir Jafar, who had conferred on the former 
theFaujdari of Parniah in addition to that of Kanspur. Mir Qasim went on 
some State business to Caicntta, and there made an impression on Mr. Vimsit- 
t.art, who had now succeeded Clive as Governor of Calcutta, At this time, 
the pay of the army being in nrrec.r, the latter besieged Mir Jafar in Ids 
palace. With the help of the English Council in Calcutta, Mir Qasim now 
became Nozim of Bengal, Bih.ar, and Orissa, in snpercession of Mir Jafar, who 
had proved himself an incapable ruler, (See Seir, Yol. II, p. 695). Mir 
Qasim owed his installation chiedy to Mr. Vansittart, the Governor of Calcutta, 
and his colleague in the Council, Mr. Hastings, both of whom went for the 
purpose to Mnrshidabad. Mir Jafar came to Caicntta and remained there 
under surveillance. 

* In the Seir, it is stated Mir Qasim w.as a son of Syed Murtaza, who 
was a son of Imtiaz Kh an, snrnaraed Kh alig. 
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demand of pay was a very serious matter, and that it was ad¬ 
visable that the Nawab abandoning the Fort should come down 
to Calcutta, entrusting the Port and the Subah to Mir Muhammad 
Qasim Khan.i Mir Muhammad Qasim with full self-confidence, 
on attaining his aim, returned to Murshidabad. The English 
Chiefs leaguing with Mir Muhammad Qasim Khan brought out 
Nawab Jafar Khan from the Fort, placed him on a boat, and 
sent him down to Calcutta. Mir Qasim lOiSu entered the Fort, 
mounted the masnad of Nizamat, and issued proclamations of 
peace and security in his own name. He sent a message to Raj- 
ballab* to bring back the Emperor to Azimabad, whilst he himself 
afterwards set out for Azimabad, in order to wait on the Emperor, 
after attending to and reassuring his army, and making some 
settlement in regard to their arrears of pay. Leaving his uncle, 
Mir Turab Ali lOian, as Deputy Nazim in IMur.shidabad, Mir 
Qasim carried with himself all his effects, requisites, elephants, 
horses, and treasures comprising cash and jewelleries of the 
harem, and even gold and silver decorations of the Imambara, 
amounting to several htks in value, and bade farewell to the 
country of Bengal. After arriving at Monghyr, and attending 
to the work of strengthening its fortifications,® he marched to 

1 Mir Jafar proved himself thoroughly incapable. In whatever light his 
character is viewed, he appears to have been much worse than the much- 
abused Siraju-d-daulah. Though much older than the latter, Mir Jafar was 
unquestionably inferior to the latter in qualities both of head and heart, 
As a general or an administrator, Sirajn-d-daulah was superior to him, 
whilst as a man, Siraju-d-daulah was much better than Mir Jafar or his 
infamous son, Miran. The Seir stales that shortly after the Revolution, 
even Mir Jafar’s old adherents sighed back for the days of Sirlju-d- 
danlah. Mir Jafar was even incapable of retaining the friendships or 
attachments of his fellow-conspirators, Dulab Ram and Jagat Set. After as¬ 
cending the masnad of Nizamat, Mir Jafar gave himself up to pleasures 
and debaucheries, though he was an elderly man, and neglected State affairs 
which fell into confusion. Mr. Yansittart and Mr. Hastings contemplated at 
first that Mir Jafar should be allowed to retain his titles and privileges as the 
Nazim of Bengal, whilst Mir Qasim should act as Administrator-General or 
Regent on his behalf. In tliis arrangement. Mir Jafar refused to acquiesce, and 
so he was brought down a prisoner to Calcntta, whilst Mir Qasim was pro¬ 
claimed Nawiib Nazim of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 695.) 

* Rajballab was at this time in Patna in charge of Miran’s army, as Miran 
had been killed by lightning. 

3 From the Seir, Vol. II, Pers, text, p. 711, it appears that Mir Qasim went 
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Azimabad (Patna), in oidcr to wait on the Emperor. Before 
Mir Qiisim’s arrival at Azimabad, the Emperor had returned 
to that place, and tlio English going forward to receive him 
had accommodated His Majesty in their own Factory.* Sub¬ 
sequently, Qasim Ali Khan also arrived, had the honour of an 
audience with the Emperor, and received from the latter the 
title of Nawab Ali Jab Na.siru-l-mulk Imtiazu-d-daulali Qasim Ali 
Khan Kaarafc Jang. But the officers of the Emperor marking 
some change in the conduct of Qasim Ali Klian marched back 
with the Emperor to Banaras, without giving any intimation 
thereof to the aforesaid Khan.* Nawab Qasim Ali KFan followed 


to llonghyr and resided there in llT.'i A.11., .after having finished his expedi¬ 
tions to Tirhut, Shahiibad, and Aximfibad, and after liaving left Kfijah Nanbat 
Bal as Deputy Sabadar of P.atna, in place of Riimnarain and KSjballab who 
wore imprisoned. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 711). Two days every week, the 
Nawab dispensed jnstioo, attended personally to every State affair, and listen¬ 
ed patiently to the complaints and grievances of everyone, however Immble 
his position, and did not permit corruption or bribery to thwart the course of 
Justice. He paid assiduous attention to the happiness of his people and to the 
comfort of his army, which he placed in a highly efficient state. He was, 
however, a terror to enemies and wron;g-docrs. and his vigorous personality 
pervaded all affairs of the State. Friends and foes alike respected him, and 
even the English regarded him as a real power in the land, and not ns a 
shadow like JlirJafar. He respected learning and the learned, and appre¬ 
ciated the company of scholars, sav,ant.s, and saints. The one fatal mistake 
that he made was that he trusted implicitly the Armenian cut-throat, Gurgan 
Khan, who was the generalissimo of his Army and wlio was secretly bent 
on raining him, and this one fatal mistake which embroiled liitn in a quarrel 
with the English subsequently proved disastrous to his power. See Seira-l- 
MutaJiherin, Vol. II, p 712. 

1 It appears the English General, Major Carnac, concluded a truce with the 
Emperor, established amicable relations with him, and induced the latter to 
come to Patna. At this time, the moves of the pawns on the political chess¬ 
board of India were quick and strange and inconsistent. Everyone was after 
his game of self-interest, regardless of traditions and of sentiments. (See 
Seir, Vol. II, pp. 700, 703-704). -At this time Ahmad .Shah Ahdali had again 
invaded India, defeated the Mahrattas, and instructed Slmjan-d-daulab. 
Najibu-d-daulah and other Afghans to show allegiance to Emperor Shah 
Alam who was his brother-in-law. (.See SeiV, Vol. II, p 706). 

* There does nut appear to be any .authority for this statement. It would 
appear that agreeably to the instruction left by Ahmad Shah Ahdali Who had 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the Mahrattas, Shnjau-d-daulah, Subadar of 
Oudh, had come at the time to the borders of Oudh, to receive the Emperor 
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them np to the confines of Baksfu- and Jagadi.^pur, and after pillag¬ 
ing those places retnrned to Azimabad, halted at the residence 
of Kamnarain, and set himself to the rroik of administration of 
the affairs of that place.^ 

When Qasim Ali Hian demanded from the English duties 
on their trade-goods, the latter refused to pay the same, ,nnd 
carried on their trade duty-free.* Nawab Qasim Ali Khan 

Shah Alam and to escort him to Bellii, to iustal him on his ancestral throne. 
See Seiru-l-MutaM^rin, Vol. II, pp. 705-706. 

1 Important administrative changes transpired at this time. Nawab Mir 
Qasim called for accounts from Ramiiarain, who was Deputy Snbadar of 
Behar. Finding that Bamnarain had been guilty of malversation in respect 
of large amounts of the public revenues, the Nawab dismissed him from office 
and threw him into prison, at the same time con6scating all his treasures. 
Shitab Eai, who was Haranarain’s colleague, was also suspected, and dismiss¬ 
ed by the Nawab, who took into his own hands the direct administration of 
Behar, retaining, however, Eajballab as his Depnty there. See Seir, Vol. II, 
p. 707. Subsequently Eajballab was thrown into prison, his office being 
given to Rajah Naubat Eai, who was replaced shortly after by Mir Mehdi 
Khan. Gurgan Khan, an Armenian, was placed at the head of the Artillery 
and the Nawab placed implicit confidence in him. But as later events would 
shew, this Armenian proved a traitor. The Nawab employed a large num¬ 
ber of spies, and thus kept himself well informed of everything that trans¬ 
pired. He also appointed Mir Mehdi Khan as Faujdar of Tirhnt, and 
Muhammad Tiiqi Khan as Faujdar of Birbhum. 

2 This was the beginning and ostensible cause of the rupture between 
Nawab Qasim Ali and the English. The Seir (Vol. ll, p. 7l5), details these 
important events. In J170 A.H., Mr. Henry V.an&ittart, then acting as Gov¬ 
ernor of the English East India Comp.any in Calcutta, visited the Nawab at 
Monghyr, and held a cpnference with him on various matters. The Nawab 
then told Mr. Vansittart that much trade passed through the country duty¬ 
free, as it was given out that it was on behalf of the English, that in conse¬ 
quence the State suffered a heavy loss, and that it nas proper that duty should 
be levied on all such goods, e.vcept those particularly belonging to the English 
East India Company. Mr. Vansittart informed the Nawab not to do an}'- 
thing in the matter in haste, but to wait till his return to Calcutta, when pro¬ 
per orders on the subject would bo passed by him aud communicated to the 
Nawab. The Nawab on the strength of this felt sanguine that his request 
would bo complied with, and in the meantime wrote to his Collectors (Amihs), 
directing them to be vigilant in regard to permitting goods to pass duty-free, 
and adding that full orders would be conimunicated to thorn hereafter. These 
Amils in some cases exceeded their authority by stopping goods, with the 
result that several of them were imprisoned by Mr. Ellison, of the Patna Fac¬ 
tory, and by Mr. Batteson, of the Dacca Factory, and sent to Calcutta. The 
Nawab, on hearing this, directed reprisals, aud ordered the arrest of the gomash^ 
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remitted thereupon tlie duties leviable from all the traders of 
Bengal and Behar, and declared that so long as he failed to levy 
duties from the rich, he would hold back his hand from doing so, in 
the case of the poor. Owing to this cause, and owing to some other 
matters, a misunderstanding set in between him and the English 
chiefs. The Nawab now hatched plans for exterminating them.* 
At length, he formed the resolution of putting them all to the sword 
on one day. In pursuance of this plan, ho sent de.spatches to hi.s 
Deputies and Faujdars in Bengal to the effect that on a cer¬ 
tain fixed date eveiy where, they sliould by means of treachery 
or violence massacre all the English residents. And after perso¬ 
nally giving peremptory injunctions to the Generals of his army 
to kill and capture and pillage and plunder the English, he return¬ 
ed to Monghyr. And when on the day fixed, the army of Qasini 
Ali Khan prepared to discharge their commissioned task, a battle 

fas of the English, and remitted duties on all goods, explaining that when 
the goods of richer traders were to be exempt from duties, it would be inequit¬ 
able to lery duties on goods of poorer traders who contribnted only a fiaction 
to the State revenue. Tlie Council in Calcutta sent Mr. Amytt as their envoy to 
the Nawab to Monghyr to settle matters (p. 720, Seir, Vol. II). Mr. Vansittart 
also sent a fiieudly letter to the Nawab requesting the latter to concede the 
demand of the Council. The Nawiib consulted his general, the Armenian 
Gurgan Khiin, who advised the Nawab not to listen to Mr. Vansittart s 
advice (p. 760, Seir, Vol, II). In the meantime, Gnrgan Khan had caused 
the flower of the Nawab’s Army to perish in a fruitless expedition for 
the conquest of Nepal (p. 717, Vol. II, Seir.) The Nawab now solicited aid 
from Nawab Vizier ^ujau-d-daulah and the Emperor, in order to repel the 
encroachments of the English (p. 718, Seir, Vol. II). The Nawab also wrote 
to bis capable and loyal Faujdar of Birbhntn, Muhammad Taqi Khan, to send 
Jagat Set Mahtab Rai and bis brother, Maharaja Surnpchand. grandsons of 
Jagat Set Fatehchand, from Murshidabad to Monghyr under proper escort, and 
Muhammad Taqi Khan accordingly sent them to Monghyr, where they were 
ordered to reside under surveillance (p. 721, Seir, Vol. II). On hearing that 
Mr. Amytt was coming to Monghyr, tlie Nawiib sent Mir Abdnllah and Ghu- 
1am Hnsain ^an (author of the Seir), W'ho were intimate with Mr. Amytt, to 
go and receive him, and to enquire into the object of his mission. (See Seir, 
Vol. II, p. 712). Mr. Amytt's mission proved a failure (See Seir, Vol. II, 
p. 742). 

1 The Biyaz’e account is not quite accurate. What actually happened 
is detailed in the Seir, the author of which was an actor in these scenes. 
(See Seir, Vol. II, p. 725). It appears that before the Council in Calcutta had 
decided anything, on Mr. Amytt’s return, Mr. Amytt on his own responsibility 
had written from Monghyr to Mr. Ellison, Chief of the Patna Factory, to 
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ensued with the English army*. At length after successive on¬ 
slaughts, Nawab Qasim Ali Ehan’s army triumphed,* and engaging 

prepare for war, and the latter, without waiting for any declaration of war by 
the Council, C[aietly concentrated all the available English regiments in his 
Factory, and suddenly attacked the Fort at Patna The XawSb’s garrison 
who were quite unprepared for such an attack, were surprised, and the 
Fort fell partially into the hands of the English, whose troops plundered the 
houses in the Fort. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 726). From Monghyr, reinforce¬ 
ments were hurried up hy the Nawab, and with these reinforcements Mir 
Mehdi Khan, Nawab’s Deputy Subadar of Patna, vigorously assaulted the Fort, 
recaptured it, also captured the English Factory, when Mr. Ellison with Dr- 
Fullerton and other Englishmen and their troops fled to Chapra and thence to 
the Sarju, when they were taken prisoners by the Bengalee Ram Nidhi, Faujdar 
of Saran, and Sumroo the Frenchman, and brought to Monghvr, where thev 
were thrown into prison. It was then (See Se!r, Vol. II, p 727), that the 
Nawab sent despatches to alt his Faujdars and generals, apprising them of the 
ontbreak of hostilities between him and the English, and directing them to put 
to the sword the English, wherever found. Mr. Amylt was killed at Mnrshi- 
dabad, in pursuance of the above order (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 727). The Biyaz’s 
statement that the Nawab fixed a ‘ particular day ’ for the massacre of the 

English, or that he instructed his oflScers to kill Englishmen by treachery_ 

does not accord with the Seir's version, which is more autheutic and reliable. 

1 It is not clear to which battle the Rtyaz refers here. As would appear 
from the note ante, the first battle in which the Nawab’s army triumphed 
was fought, in order to re-capture the Fort of Patna after the English had 
suddenly surprised it. It does not appear from the Seir’s account that 
on this victory, the Nawab slew “all the Englishmen, ’’ but what he did was 
that he apprised his officers of the outbreak of hostilities betweeu him and 
the English, and directed the former to put the English to the stvord wher¬ 
ever found. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 727). In pursuance of the above general 
order, Mr. Amytt wits put to the sword at Murshid!ib.ad, and the Qnsimbazar 
factory was looted. (See S'eir, Vol. II, pp. 727-728). Then the English 
Council assembled in Calcutta, and decided on war against the Nawib, and 
also proclaimed Mir Jafar (who was in surveillance in Calcutta) as the Nawiib 
Nazim of Bengal (See Seir, Vol. II, pp. 768-769J. In the meantime, the 
Nawab had directed his Faujdar of Birbhum (Muhammad Taqi Khan) to pre¬ 
pare for fighting with the English, and had sent his officers, Jafar Khiin, 
Alam Khan and Shaikh Haibatu-l-lah with others to re-inforce Muhammad 
Taqi Khiin. The above three officers proceeded to Murshidabad, took ammu¬ 
nitions and armaments from Syed Muhammad ^an, who was Deputy Nazim 
of Murshidabad at the time, and encamped at Plassey and Katwah, whilst 
Muhammad Taqi Khan, with his army, proceeded from Birbhum to Katwah. 
(See Seir, Vol. II, p. 728). 

* The only real victory that Mir Qasim appears to have achieved over 
the English, was in his re-capture of the Fort of Patna. The Biyaz’s 
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in capturing and killing slew all the English, and plundered their 
factories. But Sadru-l-Haq Khan, Fanjdar of Dinajpur, and the 
Eajah of Bardwan held back their hands from this wretched work. 

account of these events is neitlier so detailed nor so lucid as that of the 
Seiru-l-MutaHerin, wliose author Ghulam Husain Khan was an actor in, or 
actual spectator of, most of these scenes. From the Setr, it appears that 
after the re-capture of Patna, the next battle between the English and the 
N.uwab’s troops was fought at Katwah. The Kawiib’s Faujdar of Birbhum, 
Muhammad Taqi Khan, fought at this battle most gallantly, but his gallantry 
was of no avail, as Sycd Mnhammad Kh an. Deputy Naaim of Murshidabad, 
failed, owing to jealousy that he bore, to support him, and prevented Jafar 
Khiin, Alam I^an, and Shaikh Ilaibntu-l-lah also from re-inforeing him. (See 
Self, Vol. II, pp. 729 to 731). After this, the English with Mir Jafar entered 
MarshidSbad (Seir, Vol. II, p. 731). The news of the fall of his brave officer> 
Muhammad Taqi Khan, disconcerted the Nawab, who hurried up re-inforoe- 
ments under Sumroo, Mnlfcar Armenian, and Asadnllah, and directed them to 
concentrate at Suti with the vanquished troops of Katwah. Major Adams 
commanded the English army. .4t the battle of Suti, the Nawab’s troops 
were defeated, and the English won the victory (See Seir, Vol. II, pp. 
732-733). 

On hearing of the defeat at Suti, the Nawab sent his Begams and cbildren 
to the fort of Rohtas, whilst he himself sot ont with his general, the Anno- 
niiiii (inrgin Khan, to re-inforce his army that was now concentrated on the 
h.iuks of the Adhua nalla, a stream taking its rise from the hills north of 
Rajtiial.al and flowing to the Ganges. This position was considered to be 
strategic importance and impregnable, as it was accessible by only one secret 
passage. (.See Seir, Vol. II, p. 731). On 2Ith Muharram in 1177 A.H., in 
the night, the N.awab marched oat from the Monghyr Fort. Suspecting trea- 
chcrv from bis otbcers as well as from his prisoners, and his suspicion being 
fanned by the Armenian Gurgin Khan, the Nawab before leaving Monghyr 
killed his prisoners, namely, Rajah KSmiuuain, the quondam Naib Subadar of 
Behar, Rajah Rrijhallab, the quondam Dlwan of Nawab Sbahamat Jang, 
Eai Raian limed Ram, R.ajah Fateh Singh, Rajah Buniad Singh (zamindar of 
Tikari). Shaikh Abdullah, as well as others. The Nawab caused Eamiiiirain 
to be thrown into the river below Monghyr fort with a pitcher filled with 
sand tied to his neck. Gurgin Khin, not satisfied with this work of butchery, 
incited the Nawab to kill also his English prisoners, consisting of Mr. Elison 
and Dr. Fullerton and others of the Patna Factory. The Nawab, however, 
refused to kill them and placed extra guard on them. Kamgar Khan Main 
also joined the Nawab, who was encamped at the Ghampanagar nalla, 
bat was sent away to Birbhum by the traitor, Gnrgin Khan. (Seir, Vol. 
II, p. 733). At this time, Mir Enju-d-din, son of the late Nawab Saif 
Khan of Pnrniah, deserted Mir Qasim’s army, proceeded to Pnrniab, and 
iy\ade himself its master, and opened correspondence with Mir Jafar Khan 
and the English (Seir, Vol. II, p. 736). At Adhua, the Nawab’s troops 
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When Nawab Qasim Ali Khan made his entry into Alonghyr, 
he sumraoned to his presence all the officers of the Nizamat of 

were wont for some time to sally ont in the night by tlie secret passage, 
and to do Ixavoc? amongst English troops. Once tliey went so far as 
to attack Mir Jafar Khan’s Camp, Mir Jafar Khan liaviug come to Adlina 
with the English army. Mir Jafar was about to ran away, when the 
English army re-inforced him. The English were thrown into consternation 
by these destructive night-attacks, and were at a loss to find out the passage 
by which the Xawab’s troops approached the English entrcncliments. At 
this time, an English soldier who had long ago left the Engbsh army and 
taken service under tlie Xawab. informed the English army of the secret 
passage (Seir, Vol. II, p. 737), and undertook to guide them to the Xawab's 
entrenchments at Adhaa. V/ith tlie help of this man, Colonel Goddard, with 
an English legimenr, moved to the Xawab’s entrencliment in the night. The 
Nawiib’s army were in a false sense of security, fancying ilie position impreg¬ 
nable, and thinking that tlie secret passage to it was unknown to the English. 
Tiie Nawab’s army under AsadullaU Khan, the Frenchman Samroo, the 
Armenians, Malkar and Antony, were surprised by this night-attack of 
the English and defeated (Sen, Vol. II, p. 738), and dispersed on 2Gth 
Safar, 1177 A.H. Gn the second or third day, tlic neus of this disaster 
reached the Nawab, who now mored to the Monghyr Fore. After halting there 
two or three days, he left that place with Gurgiii Khan and others, placing 
the Fort in charge of one Arab AH Khan, a pi> tege and creatnre of Gnrgin 
Khan, and reached the Kohua nalla. At this time, a leading nobleman 
named All Ibrahim Khan counselled the Xawfib to iclease the English pri¬ 
soners, named Messrs. Eiison. Jeo, and Lusiiingtou and otlieis, or at least to 
send their wives by boat to Major .\dam8. The Naw'ub referred Ali Ibrahim 
Khan to Gnrgin the Aimenian evil genius of the Nawlib. The Arme¬ 

nian said no boats were available, and refused to listen to tlie humane counsel 
of Ali Ibrahim Khan. On the way, Gurgin Khan was hacked to pieces with 
the sword by some horseman, ^\h(>se pay was in anear. Tiie Nawab moved 
from Roliua nalla to Barh, where Jagat Set and his brother Sarupchand were 
put to the sword niider Nawab’s orders. From theiethe Nawab moved to 
Patna, wiiere he received news that Aiab AH Khan, commandant of the 
Monghyr Fort, and a creature of Guigin Khan, had accepted a bribe from the 
English, and treacherously made over the Fort to the latter. {Seir, Vol. II, 
p. 741). The Nawab was exasperated j he was filled with suspicion, and his 
annoyance knew no bounds. He ordered the Frenchman, Sumroo, to kill the 
English prisoners. This Sumroo, though of one religion with the English 
prisoners, willingly accepted this inmderous errand, and on the night of the 
last day of Rabi-al-Awal, 1K7 A.H., he shot down the English prisoners, wlio 
were lodged at the time in tiie house of the late Hajl Ahmad, brother of Maha- 
bat Jang, That house has since become the English burial-ground iu Patna, 
(See fifeir, Vol. II, p. 739). None escaped except Dr. Fullerton {Seir, Vol. il, 
p 740), The Nawab accused Dr. Fullerton of treachery, which the latter 
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Beugal, and set himself to the work of administering the several 

disavowed. The Nawab then spared his life. Dr. Fullerton subsequently 
escaped to Hajipiir and joined the Engli-sh army there (Scir, Vol. 11, p. 741). 
The English next invaded Patna, and stormed the fort there iSeir, Vol. II, 
p. 742). The Nawab now crossed the Karamnassa river, and entered the terri¬ 
tory of Nawab-Vizier ghqjan-d-danlah (Seir, p. 743). The Nawab (Mir 
Qasim) now met the Nawab-Vizier Shnjau-d-daulah and the Emperor near 
Allahabad, and induced them to help him in driving out the English from 
the Subahs of Behar and Bengal (Seir, Vol. IT, p. 74.5). The Emperor, the 
Nawab-Vizier and the Nawab now marched to Benares where they encamped 
for some time, in order to invade Behar (p. 746 Seir). Dreading the approach 
of the Nawab-Vizier Shnjau-d-danlah, the English with Mir Jafar, who had 
gone in pursuit of Mir Qasim, now retired from Baksar towards Patna. 
Shnjau-d-danlah with his huge army and with Mir Qasim now overtook the 
English near Phulwari (p, 749, Seir, Vol II) There were skirmishes follow- 
ed hy a battle in which the English army reeled, bnr the result was indecisive^ 
owing to absence of concerted action between Mir Qasim and §liujan-d-daulah 
(pp. 749-750, Seir, Vol. Tl). At the same time, ilir Mehdi Khan, who had 
before fought so bravely for Mir Qasim and re-captured the Patna Fort from 
the English, now deserted his old master, Mir Qasim, and joined the English 
(p. 750, Seir, Vol. 11). 

The Nawab-Vizier with Mir Qasim now retired to Baksar (SetVpp.751). At 
this time, from the English side. Dr Fullerton used Ghulam Husain Khan, the 
author of the Seir, as a spy, and wrote to him to induce the Emperor to give 
his support to the English, and to withhold his support of the Nawab-Vizier 
(p. 751, Seir, Vol. II). Ghulam Husain Khan and his father Hedait Ali Khan» 
who held jagirs at Husainabad in Mongliyr district, held a peculiar position 
at the time. They professed friendship both for Dr. Fullerton and the Eng¬ 
lish, and also for Mir Qasim and the Nawab-Vizier. They were all things to 
all men, and enjoyed friendship and influence amongst both the hostile 
parties. They opened secret correspondence with the Emperor, and induced 
the latter to give his moral support to the English (p 751, Seir, Vol. II). A 
conference was now held between Ghulam Hu.“nin Khan who now played the 
role of an English spy and between Major Carnac, Dr. Fullerton and Mir 
Jafar, and a reply was sent through Ghulam Hosain Hian and other spies 
to the Emperor. In the meantime, Shnjau-d-daulah fell out with Mir Qasim 
(p. 752). Mir Qasim now assumed the garb of a faqir, but was shortly 
after induced to give it up, at the entreaties of Shujau-d-daulah who found 
his honour was at stake. Shortly after, Mir Qasim’s French officer, Sumroo> 
the infamous perpetrator of the Patna massacre, mutinied against Mir Qasim, 
and was paid up and discharged by the latter. Then this infamous Frenchman 
took service under Shnjan-d-daulah with all the guns and ammunition of 
his old master, Mir Qasim (p. 755, Vol. II, Seir). The Nawab-Vizier shame¬ 
lessly imprisoned his refugee Mir Qasim ; all people deserted the latter, except 
his one) old brave and loyal officer, Ali Ibrahim Khan, who clung to his old 
master with a fidelity uncommon in those treacherous days. When ghnjan- 
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Provinces. And summoning to Monghyr, one by one, the Rai 

d-danlah spoke ill of JITr Qasiin, and wondered why All Ibrahim Khan clung 
to Mir Qisim, in spite of the latter speaking ill of All Ibrahim, the latter 
returned a manly and dignified answer which bronght tears even to the eyes 
of the mean Nawab-Vizier* All Ibrahim said : ‘ To my knowledge, I have not 

been guilty of any dereliction in duty to my master (Mir Qasim), except 
that after the events at Patna, whilst his other ofiScers counselled him to go to 
the Dakbin, and secure support of the Mahrattas, I alone insisted on Mir 
Qasim to seek shelter with you, the Xawab-Vizier, and with the Emperor ! 
(p. 757, Vol. II, SetV.) At this time, Major Munro, commander of the English 
array in Patna, wrote through Dr. Fnllerton to ^ulnm Husain ^han, the 
author of the SciV, to use bis influence in acquiring the Fort of Rohtas for 
the English. Ghnlam Husain Khan tampered with Mir Qasim’s commandant 
Riijah Sahmel, and induced the latter to make over the Port of Rohtas to 
Captain Goddaid of the English army (p. 758, Rei'r, Vol. II). Mir Jafar 
now returned to Murshidabad, where he died (Seir, Vol. II, pp. 758 759), 
on 14th Shaban. 1178. Mir Jafar before setting out for Calcutta had left 
his brother, Mir Muliammad Kazim Khan, as Deputy Nazim of Patna, with 
Dhiraj Narain (Rlmnarain’s brother) as Diwan under the latter. Mir Jafar 
appointed Nando Kumai* as his Diwan (p. 759, Seir, Vol. II), and imprisoned 
Muliammad Riza Khan, Deputy Nazim of Dacca (Jahangirnagar), wIjo was 
son-in-law of Rabia Begam and Ataullah Khan Sabat Jang. From fear of the 
prestige and power of ^ujan-d‘daulah and from fear of the odium they 
would incur by engaging in a war with the Emperor, both Mir Jafar and the 
English seriously contemplated patching up a peace with the Nawab-Vizier 
and the Emperor, leaving to them the Behar Provinces, and stipulating to 
pay them a fixed revenue for Bengal (p. 760, Vol. II, Seir). This was, however, 
not to be, owing to the Nawab-Vizier’s ambition which would accept of no 
compromise, bnt aimed at au exclusive domination over the whole Empire. 
Whilst Mir Jafar was yet alive in Calcutta, Major Munro succeeded Major 
Carnac in the command of the English army, and was ordered in Safar 1178 
A.H., to proceed to Baksar to fight with the Nawab-Vizier Shujau-d-daulah, 
who was offensive in his correspondence with theEngliv‘>h Council in Calcutta. 

The Nawab-Vizier and his army were in a sense of false security and were 
immersed in pleasures, frivolities axid amusements, as if they had come for a 
picnic. On Major Munro’s arrival, the Nawab-Vizier with his army hurriedly 
took up a position on the north-west of a jhil or marshy sheet of water. The 
English army rested on the south-east of the jhil. The Nawab-Vizier posted 
Sumroo and Madak with eight guns and eight regiments of MTr Qasim to 
cover his front. The Nawab-Vizier’s army was composed of three wings. 
The right wing was commanded by the Nawab-Vizier himself, his centre was 
commanded by ^aja Qnli with six thousand Mughal troops, and his 

left wing was under the command of Rajah Beni Bahadur, Nawab-Vizier^s 
Deputy Subadar in Oadh and Allahabad- The left flank of the left wing 
rested on the banks of the Ganges. The battle opened with a cannonade, 
which was briskly kept up on both sides, aud which did its destructive work 
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fiaian Uniid Rai, iiis son. Kali Fai\^iad, Ramki^or, Rajballab. 

on both sides. Then the Nnwab-Vizier with his Mtighal and Dmanian troops 
made a flanking sally from towards the right of his own artillery, assaulted 
Major Mnnro’s cavalry and camp, and woiked havoc in the English army. 
From the brisk cannonade kept up by Madak and Snmroo, and from the 
repeated assaults of the Kawab-Vizier, the English army was hard-pressed. 
Major Munro grasping the crisis and finding a frontal attack impossible, 
owing to the muddy jhil lying in front of him, quickly detached a corps under 
Captain Nan to make a flanking movement from the side of the river, in 
order to attack tlie Nawab-V'izier's left wing, commanded by Rajah Beni 
Bahadur. This corps approached slowly, and reached the plain of the ruins 
amidst which Rajah Beni Bahadur's troops lay. ^aikh Ghulain Qadir and 
other Shaikh Zadas of Lucknow who formed the van of Rajah Beni Bahadur’s 
army, stood with guns behind a wall amidst those mins. The English regi¬ 
ments slowly and circumspectly, without disclosing themselves, crept up to 
the summit of the wall, and it was only when they rolled down stones on the 
heads of the Rajah s troops that rested behind the wall at its foot, that these 
woke up from their slumber. It was only then that ghai^ ^ulam Qadir 
and his kinsmen and followers came to know of the arrival of the English 
regiment, and rose up to figlit. Before, however, these Shaikhs could arrange 
their force in fighting array, the English regiment commenced firing their 
muskets, and killed Ghulam Qadir and his kinsmen, whilst others fled. At this 
time, Rajah Beni Bahadur asked ^alib Khan, a notable of Delhi, what 
course he was to follow. Ghalib Khan answered that if the Rajah cared for 
his honour, he must die fighting, or else must run away. Then for a time 
the Rajah engaged in fighting, but shortly after changing his mind, and pre¬ 
ferring not to die, ran away. In the meantime, hearing the booming of 
cannons by the English regiment on the heads of Ghulam Qadir and 

Rajah Beni Bahadur, ^uja Quli Khan’s jealousy was aroused, and fancying 
that the booming proceeded from the Rajah’s army, and that the Rajah would 
soon achieve the honour of a victory, without stopping to enquire into the 
matter, lie forthwith sallied out of his position, advanced across Sumrop and 
Madak, who in consequence had to suspend their cannonade, and waded 
across the jhil full of mud. The English artillery from front now quickend 
their cannonade, and ^uja Quli Kh an and his soldiers uselessly sacrificed 
their lives, having lost the cover of their own artillery. The British regiment 
now penetrated through the entrenchments of Rajah Beni Bahadur who had 
fled, and attacked the wing of the Nawab-lTizier, as the ground between was 
already cleared by the foolish and disastrous forward movement of Shuja 
Quli Khan. Then the Nawab-\izier's army reeled and broke, the Nawab" 
A izier himself stood the ground for some time, but seeing himself deserted by 
his troops, retreated to Allahabad, whilst his Mughal and Duranian troops as 
well as English troops, commenced plundering his tents. Mir Qaaim who 
was a prisoner in the hands of the Nawab-Vizier had been released one day 
before this battle, and after the battle fled to Benares. (See 5c£r, Vol. Il, 
pp. 761-763). 
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Jagat Set Mahtab Eai, Rajah Sarup Chand (Jagat Set’s brother), 
the Zamindars of Dinajpui-, Nadiah, KhirahpBr.^ Birbhuin, and 
Raj.shahi, <fec., and Dulal Rai, Diwan of Bhujpur, Fatih Singh> 
the Rajah of Tikari, .son of Rajali Snndar, and Ranrinarain, De¬ 
puty Governor of the Subah of Aziniabad, Muhammad Masum, 
and Munshi Jagat Rai and othei-s, the Nawab thi-ew them into 
prison. And after strengthening the Fort of Monghj*r, the Nawab 
sent a large army to Bengal. In the vicinity of Rajmahal, on the 
banks of the river Adhuah, he reviewed his army, and sent des¬ 
patches to the Faujdars and the Deputy Nazim of Bengal, direct¬ 
ing and instructing them peremptorily to fight with the English. 
Amongst them, ShaiHi Hidayitu-l-lah,* Deputy Faujdar of Nadiah, 
with a large army, Jafar Kian, and Alam Khan, Commandant of 
the Turkish bodyguard of the Nawab, swiftly advanced to Katwahi 
to fight. Fi'om the other side, the English army proclaiming 
Nawab Jafar Ali Khan as Subadar of Bengal, and taking him in 
their company advanced to fight, and at a distance of two Icaroh 
entrenched itself at Dainhat.^ On the 3rd of the month of Muhar- 
ram, both the armies arraying them.selves for battle kindled the 
fire of warfare. The ai’my of Qasim Ali Khan, after the fall of 
a number of men whose moment for death had arrived, being de¬ 
feated, fled to FalasI (Plassey) to Muhammad Taqi Khan, Faujdar 
of Birbhum. After two or three days, when the army of Bengal 
had collected together, the English Generals ari’ived pursuing them. 

This decisive victory at Bnksar in 1764 (more than the battle of Plassey) 
gave the English a firm foothold in Bengal, as a Ruling Power. It was soon 
followed by the Emperor Shah .Siam’s grant of the Diwani of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa to the English in 1765. (See Scir, Vol. II, p. 773). 

The English stipulated to pay annually twenty-four to the Emperor on 
account of the Revenue of the above three Subahs. 

In this note, I have thought fit to summarise the events as narrated in 
the Seiru-l-MutaMerin, a contemporary record, the author whereof was either 
an actor in, or a spectator of, the many scenes enacted in those times. The 
note is long, but I have thought fit to give it, in order to follow the deve¬ 
lopment of the many important and stirring events that at length culminated 
in the transfer of the Ruling Power in Bengal from Moslem into English 
hands. 

1 Probably a misreading or misprint in the printed Persian text for 
Kharakpur. 

3 In the SetV, his name is mentioned as Shai^ Haibatu-l-lah. (See Setr, 
Vol. II, p. 728, and ii. ante), 

8 This must be the name of a market-place in Katwah itself. 



Muhammad Taqi Khan, with a large armj', advanced to fight, but 
fell on being wounded witli a gun-shot, Mis aruiy being defeated, 
retired to Murshidabad. Syed Muhammad Kban, who held the 
office of Deputy iVazim of Bengal after the departure of Mb 
Turab All Khan for Monghyr, came out of the City of Murshi¬ 
dabad with the troops at hand, and entrenched himself at Chuna- 
Khali. But when the news of the approach of the English army 
arrived, his troops (many of whom had ali'eady receivedwounds in 
their fightings witli the English) without engaging in battle and 
without firing their guns and muskets abandoned their entrench¬ 
ments, and fled to Suti. The army of Qasim Ali Khan arrived 
at Suti, where Sumroo the Frenchman, with other Generals and 
troops, was already from before. But the English not abandoning 
their pursuit followed them up, and a great battle ensued at Suti. 
In that the star of Kawab Qasim AH Khan’s luck was waning, and 
tlie fortune of the English was in the a.scendant, after severe fight¬ 
ing, in this battle also the English triumphed. The army of 
Nawab Qasim All Khan, unable to stand the cannonade of the 
English artillery, were defeated, and retired to the banks of the 
Adhtiah nalla, which was their camping ground from before. 
There all the troops of the Nawab collected together, and renewed 
fighting. At length, many' of the Generals of Nawab Qasim Ali 
Kban’s army, including Gurgin Khan, Commander of the Nawab’s 
Artillery corps, as well as others, conspired with the English. 
The English, thus freed from anxiety, made a night-attack, and 
broke the Nawab’s army, which fled. A severe defeat was thu.s 
sustained by the Naw'ab. The defeated army in a worsted con¬ 
dition retreated to Monghyr. Nawab Qasim Ali Khan, on receiv¬ 
ing news of tliis defeat, lost heart, and was thrown into consterna¬ 
tion. In view of the di.sloyalty and treachery of the traitors who 
had eaten his salt, the Nawab felt himself unequal for a contest, 
and abandoning all ideas of warfare he set out in an anxious 
mood for Azimabad. The Nawab now killed Gurgin Khan on 
account of his treachety, and .also slew Jagat Set and his brother, 
who were the plotters of this treacherous conspiracy, and who had 
sent out secret messages inviting Jafar Ali Khan and the Chris¬ 
tian English, and whose treasonable correspondence had been 
intercepted. The Nawab akso killed other Zamindars, <fec., who 
from before were in prison, and each of whom was unrivalled in 
his day for hatching plots and intrigues. After arrival at 
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Azimabad, there, too, not finding himself secure, the Nawab sent 
his Begams to the Fort of Rohtas, whilst he himself proceeded to 
the Sabah of Oudh to the Vaziinl-Miilk Nawab Shujau-d-daulah 
Bahadur. Tliere also he fell out with the Nawab-Vizier, who 
confiscated much of his treasnre.s. From thence departing, the 
Nawab retired to the hills, and in those tracts he lingered some 
years in various mishaps, and at length died.‘ 

NIZAMAT FOR THE SECOND TIME OP JAFAR ALl 
SIAN BAHADUR. 

After Qasim Ali lOjan’s defeat, the English Chiefs again placed 
Nawab Jafar Ali Khan on the masnad of the Nizamat of Bengal. 
Ten annas of the revenue of the Provinces were allotted to the 
English for their service as Diwan, whilst six annas of the same 
were held by Nawab Jafar Ali Khiin. This time also for a period 
of three years, after displaying great feebleness in his Nizamat, 
in the year 1178 A.H., Nawab Jafar Ali Kljau died. The English 
Chiefs placed on the masnad of Nizamat his son, Najmu-d-da\rlah,* 
and appointed Nawab Muhammad Riza Kban Bahadur Muzaffar 
Jangtothe office of Naib Nazim (Deputy Nazim). Najmu-d-daulah^ 
after sitting on the masnad of Nizamat for two years, passed to 
the regions of eternity. After Najmu-d-daulah’s death, his youn¬ 
ger brother, Saifu-d-daulah* succeeded to the masnad of Nizamat, 
whilst Nawab Muzaffar Jang continued to hold the office of Naib 
Nazim. Saifu-d-daulah after holding the Nizamat for two 
years died of small-pox ; and another brother of his, Mubarikn- 
d-daulah, succeeded to the masnad of Nizamat. The English 
Chiefs removing Nawab Muhammad Riza Khan Muzaffar Jang 
from the office of Deputy Nazira, have fixed sixteen laks* of rupees 
as an annual allowance for the Nazim. This amount the English 
pay each year. The English have now acquired domination over the 

t For some time, Mir Qasim stayed in the Rohilla country, subsequently 
left Utershanaidi (the Afghan tract) and proceeded to the country of the 
Rana Gahad; thence he proceeded to Rajpntana, whence again he moved to 
the tr.act between Agra and Delhi, where he died in distress. See Seiru-l- 
MutaUerin, Vol. Ill, p. 933. 

* See 8eiru-l~'Mutakherin, Vol. II. p. 771. 

® See Seiru-l-MutaMeririj Vol. II, p. 775. 

^ In the iSefr, “ twenty-four lakhs,** Seiv Vol, II, p. 781. 
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three Sabahs, and have appointed Ziladars^ (District Officers) at 
various places. They have established in Calcutta the Khalisah 
Kachari (the Court for Crown-lands), make assessments and col¬ 
lections of revenue, administer justice, appoint and dismiss Annls 
(Collectors of revenue), and also perform other functions of the 
Nizamat. And up to the date of the completion of this History, 
namely 1202® A.H., corresponding to the thirt 3 '-tirst year of the 
reign of Emperor ^ah Alani, the sway and authority of the 
English prevail over all the three Subahs of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. 

t The English divided the country into six 7,illnhsi, viz : (l)Zillfth Calcutta; 
(2) Zillah Bardivan ; (3) Zilliih Riijshnhye-MnrBhidabad ; (4l Zillah Jahangir- 
nagar (or Dacca); (5) Zillah Dinaji>ur; (6) Zillah Azimabad (or Patna) ; and 
appointed English Zillahdars to each Zillah with a Council. See Seir, Vol. II, 
pp. 782.783. 

» That is, 1788 A.C. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DESCRIBING THE DOMINATION OF THE ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANS IN THE PROVINCES OP THE DAKHIN 
AND BENGAL, AND CONTAINING TWO SECTIONS. 


SECTION I.—DESCRIPTIVE OP THE ARRIVAL OF THE 
PORTHGCESE AND FRENCH CHRISTIANS, &c., IN 
THE DAKHIN AND IN BENGAL. 

Be it not hidden from the bright hearts of the hankers of the 
treasure of History and the appraisers of the jewel of Chronicles, 
that the Jewish and Christian communities, before the advent of 
Islam, used to come to many ports of the Dakhin, like Malabar, 
Ac., for trading purpose by the sea-route, and after acquiring 
familiarity with the people of that country, they settled down in 
some of the towns, erected houses with gardens, and in this 
manner dwelt there several long years. When the planet of 
the Muslim faitli ro.se, and the bright effulgence of the Muslim 
sun shone on the East and the West, gradually, the countries of 
Hindustan and the Dakhin were recipient of the rays of the moon 
of the Muhammadan faith, and Muslims commenced visiting those 
countries. Many of the kings and rulers of those parts embraced 
the Islamic religion, whilst the Rajahs of the ports of Goa, 
Dabil, and Jabul, &c., like Muhammadan rulers, gave Jlusalman 
emigrants from Arabia quarters on the sea-shores, and treated 
them with honour and respect.^ In consequence, the Jews and the 

1 See Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. I, p. 29. Writes Dr. Hun- 
ter: “The Saracen Arabs who under the conquering impulse of Islam next 
seized the countries of the Indo-Sjrian route {632-651 A.D.) soon realised its 
value. They were a trading not less than a fighting race, and Bnssorah and 
Baghdad under the Caliphs became the opulent headquarters of the Indian 
trade. ’’ The Saracens conquered Egypt, Syria, and Persia, 632-651 A.D. In 
a footnote to p. 28 of the above History, Dr. Hunter refers the reader for 
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Christians burnt in the fire of envy and malice. And when the 
Kingdoms of the Dakhin and Gujrat became subject to the Musal- 
man Emperors of Dohli,* and Islam became powerful in the king* 
dom of the Dakhin, the Jew.s and the Christians placed the seal of 
silence on the door of their tongues, and ceased to utter words of 
enmity and liatred. Subsequently in the year 900 A.H., weakness* 
and decay set in in the kingdom of the Dakhin. At that time, 
the Portuguese Cliristians, on behalf of the king of their own 
country, were directed to build forts on the sea-shores of India. 

an account of the Jewish trade with the East to an article on ‘TheJewa 
nnder Rome ’ by Lieut.-Col Conder. Again says Dr. Hunter (p. 45) : “ Tlie 

trading colony of Arabs at Canton included at the beginning of the 7th cen¬ 
tury A.D., an uncle of Mubatnmad the Prophet.” Again in p 46, says Dr. 
Hnnter: “ It was a commercial dispute that brought about the first Musnl- 
man conquest of an Indian Province. In 711 A.D., Kasim led a naval ex¬ 
pedition against Sindh, to claim damages for the ill-treatment of Arab mer¬ 
chantmen and pilgrims near the month of the Indus in their voyage from 
Ceylon. During the following centuries the Indian Ocean became an outly¬ 
ing domain of Islam. The Arab geographers mapped the course from the 
Persian Gulf to China into ‘seven se.is, ’ each having a name of its own, and 
with the Arab-Chinese harbour of Gampuaon their eastern limit. Abul Feda, 
the princely geographer of the fourteenth century (1273-1331) mentions 
Malacca ns the most important trading place between Arabia and China, the 
common resort of Moslems, Persians, Hindus, and the Chinese. Colonies of 
Arabs and Jews settled in an early century of our era on the southern Bom¬ 
bay coast, where their descendants form distinct communities at the present 
day. The voyages of Sitibad the Sailor are a popular romance of the Indian 
trade under the Caliphs of Baghdad, probably in the ninth century A.D.” 
From the above it is clear that India, including Bengal, was within tlie sphere 
of the commercial influence of the Saracen Arabs, from about the very dawn 
of Islam. 

1 The first Mnsalmiiu conquests in the Dakhin were made in the reign of 
Jallaln-d-din Khilji, Emperor of Delhi, through the military genius of his 
nephew, Alau-d-din Khilji. See Tarikh-I-Firuz Shahi, p. 170, and n 2, ante, 
p. 90. 

* “ In lofiJ, Yijayanagar finally went down before the Moslems in the 
field of Talikot after an existence of 4)- centuries. The Bahmaui dynasty 
formed from the coalition of the Musalman adventurers in the fourteenth 
century, beg.un to break up in 1489, and by 1525, its disintegration was com¬ 
plete. The Portuguese arrived just as this once powerful kingdom was evolv¬ 
ing itself through internecine war into the Five Musalman states of Southern 
India. At the time (1498. when Vasco da Gama landed in India) the Afghan 
sovereignty in Northern India was dwindling to a vanishing point. ” See Dr. 
Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. I, pp. 101-103. 
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In the year 904 A.H., four ships of tlie Portuguese Christians* 
came to the ports of Qandrinah * and Kalikot, and the Portuguese 
after ascertaining thoroughly the state of affairs ® of the sea-board 
sailed back. And tlie next year, six Portuguese ships arrived at 
Kalikot,* and the Portugue.se disembarked, and made a prayer to 
the ruler of that place, who was called Samri, to prevent theMusal- 
mans from trading with Arabia, urging that they (the Portuguese) 
would yield him more profit than the Musalmans. The Samri did 
not listen to their prayer. But the Christians commenced molesting 
the Musalmans in mercantile business, so that the Samri ® becom¬ 
ing enraged ordered the former’s slaughter and massacre. 
Seventy leading Christians were slain ; whilst the rest getting into 
sloops sailed out to save themselves, and alighted near the town 
of Kuchin, ® the ruler whereof was on terms of hostility with the 

I Covilham, the first Portnguese explorer in India, stayed some time on the 
Slalabar coast (having come there from Aden on an Arab ship), in 1487- 
Vasco da Gama reached Calicut on May 20tb, 1498. See Dr. Hunter’s His¬ 
tory, Vol. 1, pp. 87-88. 

s The European form of Qandrinah is, 1 guess, Conlon or Calicoulan. For 
Conlon, Calicoulan, Cochin, Calicut, see the map at p. 96, of the above His¬ 
tory. Ibn-i-liatutah (1304-1377) mentions Qnilon and Calicut amongst the 
five chief porta that he had seen. See p. 48, n. 2 of the above History. 

5 Dr. Hunter states that at the time the Malabar chiefs were tolerant of 
the religions of the many nations who traded at their ports. Abu Z.aid when 
mentioning the foreign colonies records that the king allows each sect to fol¬ 
low its own religion (Abu Zaidn-l-Hasan of Siraf translated in Sir Henry 
Elliot’s History of India). Manichaeans, Musalmans, Jews, and Christians 
were alike welcome at the Malabar ports. Not only Jews from the earlier 
times (from 6th century B.C.) and‘St. Thomas Christians, ’ from 68 A.D., 
but also Arab traders (Moplahs) both in pre-lslamio and Islamic times were 
settled on the Malabar coasts. (See Dr. Hunter’s History, Vol. I, pp. 98-100). 

4 The Zamorin of Calicut received the Portuguese graciously. But the 
foreign Arab merchants, then the most powerful community at his port, per¬ 
ceived that the new ocean-route must imperil their ancient monopoly by 
way of the Red Sea. They accordingly instigated the court officials to in- 
trignes which nearly ended in a treacherous massacre, p. 103, Hunter’s History, 
Vol. I. The Iliyaz’s account would however shew that the provocation came 
from the side of the Portuguese, who came with a crusading spirit. (See 
p. 101, ibid). 

6 In English histories, he is called the ‘ Zamorin,’ which is the European 
form of the Tamil Samuri, meaning ‘ sou of the Sea. ’ See Hunter’s History 
of British India, Vol. I, p. 95, n. 1. 

6 Or Cochin. From Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 103, it would appear Da 
Gama departed from Calicut, and for some time stopped at Cannanore. 
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Samri. There they obtained pei’mission to build a fort, and with¬ 
in a short time they erected quickly a small fort, and dismantling a 
mosque which stood on the sea-shore they built on its site a 
church. 1 And this was the first fort which the Christians erected 
in India. In the meanwhile, the inhabitants of the port of 
Kanor also leagued with them. The Christians erected a fort also 
there. Being freed from anxiety, the Christians commenced a 
trade in pepper and ginger, and obstructed* others from trading 
therein. Consequently, the Samri advancing with his forces slew 
the son of the king of Kuchin, and ravaging that province returned. 
The successors of the slain ruler collecting again a force raised 
the standard of sovereignty, re-populated the province, and under 
the advice of the Ferengis ® placed a flotilla of galleys in the 
sea. And the ruler of Kanor also similarly fitted out a flotilla of 
boats. The Samri, getting enraged at this, bestowing all his 
treasures on the army, twice or thrice advanced with his forces 
against Kuchin.* At every time, the Portuguese helped Kuchin, 

1 In 1500 King Emmanuel of Portugal sent a fleet of thirteen ships under 
Pedro Alvarez Caleral, who was well received by the Zamorin, and established 
a factory on shore at Calient for purchase of spices. He captured an Arab 
vessel and a Moslem vessel. The Arab merchants were roused to indig¬ 
nation, and sacked the Portuguese factory at Calicut, slaying the chief agent 
and fifty-three of his men. Caleral retaliated by burning ten Arab ships, 
and sailed down to Cochin, burning two more Calicut vessels on his way. 
Caleral concluded a friendly tre.ity with the Rajah of Cochin, promising to 
make him some day Zamorin of Calicut, and established a factory at Cochin. 
Friendly overtures were also received by him from the Rajah of Quilon and 
Cannanor. See Hunter’s History, Vol. J, p. 107- The fanatical vandalism 
of the Portuguese Christians in demolishing a IMoslein Mosque, is in sad con¬ 
trast to the toleration and scrupulous regard for the sanctity of the Christian 
Church shewn by the early Moslem Arabs under Omar, after the latter had 
conquered Palestine and visited Jerusalem.—See Sir William Muir's ‘Annals 
of the Early Caliphate,’ p. 210. 

* Animated by a crusading spirit the aim of the Portuguese Government 
was to destroy the Arab commerce, and to establish an armed monopoly. See 
Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 108. 

* i.e., the Portuguese Christians. For the origin and significance of the 

term Ferer.gis, see Dr. Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. T, p. 184. Says 
Dr. Hunter : “ The ravenous hordes thus let loose in India, made the race- 

name of Christian (Ferengi) a word of terror until the strong rule of the 
Mn^al Empire turned it into one of contempt. ” See also n. 2, ibid. 

* ‘In 1502 Vasco da Gama as Portuguese Admiral of the Indian Seas came to 
India for the second time, with a fleet of twenty vessels. He bombarded Calicut 
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so that tlie Samri did not succeed in subduing it, and without 
attaining his object retired. Becoming powerless, he sent envoys 
to the rulers of Egypt, Jiddah, the Dakliin and Gujrat. Com¬ 
plaining of the malpractices of the Christians, he asked for help, 
and sending out narratives of the oppressions practised by the 
Christians over the Musalmans, he stirred up the veins of their 
zeal and rage. At length, Sultan Qabsur Ghiiri^ despatched to the 

and destroyed its Arab merchant-fleet. At Cochin, Cannanore, Qnilon, and 
Baticala, he established factories. Da Gama’s successes were stained by re¬ 
volting cruelties never to be forgotten. For a gruesome detail of those bar¬ 
barous cruelties, see Hunter’s History, Vol, I, pp. 109, 139, 140 and 141. Da 
Gama now (1503) returned to Lisbon. The Zamorin and the Arab merchants 
burned to avenge the tortures and outrages inflicted by this Christian fanatic 
They attacked the Cochin Raja, seized his capital, and demanded sur. 
render of the Portuguese factors left under his protection. The Cochin chief 
bravely held out uniil relieved by arrival of the next Portuguese fleet in Sep¬ 
tember, 1503. Hunter’s History, Vol, I, p. 110. Tliis fleet operated against 
India under Alfonso de Albuquerque and his cousin Francisco de Albuquer¬ 
que. lu India, the two Albuquerques built a fort at Cochin, established a 
factory at Qnilon, and severely punished the Zamorin. Alfonso returned to 
Lisbon in 1501, whilst his cousin was lost on his way home together with his 
squadron.’ See Hunter's History, Vol. I, p. 111. 

The next expedition was sent in 1504 under Lopo Soarez de Albergaria. ‘ He 
continued the policy of unsparing destruction against the ports in which 
Arab influence prevailed ; laid part of Calient in ruins, and burned Cranganor* 
Soarez broke the Arab suurem toy on the ll.vlabar coast. In 1505, King 
Emmanuel of Portugal sent Don Fr.ancisco da Almeida as the Portuguese 
Viceroy in India. His princip il duty was to coersce the Malabar sea-coast 
chiefs who might be frietidly to the .Vrab merchants, to strengthen the Portu¬ 
guese faotorites on shore, and thirdly, to break the Moslem Naval supremacy, 
including the armed Arab mercliantmen of Calicut and the regular Navy of 
the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, who menaced the existence of Portugal in the 
East. This was the third and last act in the long conflict between Mediaeval 
Christendom and Islam. In four years (1503-1509), Almeida overthrew the 
power of the Moslem Arabs at the Malabar ports, defeated the Zamorin and 
destroyed his fleet of 84 ships and 120 galleys, and slew 3,000 Musalmans.’ 
See Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 116. 

1 “ The Mameluke Sultan of Egypt sent forth in 1508 a great expedition under 
Admiral Amir Husain, who effected a coalition with the Moslem fleet of the 
northern Bombay coast, and was aiming to effect also a junction with the 
southern Calicut squadron. Lourenco Almeida, son of the Portugnese Viceroy, 
attempted to oppose this junction, but was shot down. Tlie Mo.slem victors 
chivalrously gave him honourable burial, and re.spectfully congratulated 
Almeida on a son who at the age of twenty-two had covered himself with 
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Indian coasts a General, named Amir Husain, with a fleet of 
thirteen war-vessels, containing a naval foice with armaments. 
Sultan ilahmiid of Gujrat and Sultan Jlalmnid Bahmani of the 
Dakliin also fitted out numerous siiips frnm the ports of Deo, 
Stirat, Kolah, Dabil and Jabul, in order to fight with the Portu¬ 
guese. First, tlie ships from Egypt anived in the port of Deo, 
and uniting with the ships of Gujrat set out for Jabul, which was 
the rendezvous of tlie Portuguese. And some ships of the Samri 
and some ships of Goa and Dabil having also joined them, tlicy 
kindled the fire of war; but suddenly, one warship full of tlie 
Portuguese quietly sailed up from the rear. The Portuguese 
commenced a cannonade, and converted the sea into a zone of 
fire. Malik Ayaz, ruler of Deo, and Aniir Husain were obliged to 
fight with them, but failed to effect anything. Some Egyptian 
galleys were captured, and the Musalmans drank the potion of 
martyrdom, whilst the Portuguese triumphantly steered back to 
their own ports. Inasmuch as at that period, Sultan Salim, 
Khaqan^ of Riim (Tui'key), defeated the Ghoriah Sultan* of 
Egypt, and the empire of the latter came to an end, the Samri 
who was the promoter of this war lost heart, and the Portuguese 
acquired complete domination. In the month of Ramzan, 915 
A.H., the Portuguese proceeded to Kfilikot, set fire to the Cathe¬ 
dral Mosque, and swept the town with the broom of plunder. But 
on the following day, the Malabarese collecting together attacked 

imperishable glory. In 1509, Almeida, the senior, defeated tbe combined 
Moslem fleets off Din, and slew 3,000 of their men. The aggressions of the 
Turks upon Egypt gave tlie Mameluke Sultan, of Cairo, work nearer home, 
and disabled him from sending further expeditions to India. 

[The Turks wrested Egypt from the Mameluke Sultan in 1517]. 

Almeida’s victory over Moslems off Din on February 2nd, 1509, secured to 
Christendom the Naval supremacy in Asia, and turned the Indian Ocean for 
the next century into a Fortngnese sea. " See Hunter’s History of British 
India, Vol. I, pp. 117-118. 

“ The first five years of annual expeditions from 1500 to 1505 had given the 
Portuguese the upper hand in the armed commerce of the Malabar coast. 
The following four years under Almeida (1505-15091 left them masters of the 
Indian Ocean. The next six years (1509-1515) were under Alfonso de Albu¬ 
querque to see them grow into a territorial power on the Indian continent.’ 
See ibid,, p. 119. 

1 In the printed Persian text, Khankan is obviously a misprint or misread¬ 
ing for Ki^a'ian, which is a title held by Saltans of Turkey. 

* l.e., the Mameluke Sultans of Egypt. 
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tlie Christians, killed five hundred leading Portuguese, and 
drowned many of them in the sea. Those who escaped the sword 
fled to the port of Kolam,i and intriguing with the Chief of that 
place, at a distance of half a farsakk from that town, erected a 
small fort, aud entrenched themselves there. And in the same 
j-ear, they ^wrested the fort of Goah from the possession of Tusaf 
Adil .Shah but the latter shortly after amicably got it back from 
their hands. But after a short period, the Portuguese offering 
a large sum of money to the ruler of that place re-acquired 
possession of it, aud establishing their Capital at that port, which 
was very strong, fortified it furtlier. And the Samri, from the 
humiliation and sorrow consequent on this, died in the year 921 
A.H., and his brother succeeding him ceased hostility, and estab¬ 
lishing peaceful relations with the Portuguese, gave the latter 
permission to erect a fort near the town of Kalikot, obtaining from 
them a stipulation to the effect that he would send yearly four 
ships of pepper and ginger to the ports of Arabia. For a short 
while, the Portuguese kept their promise and word, but when 
tlie fort wa.s completed, tliey prevented his trading in the afore¬ 
said articles, and commenced various malpratices and oppres.sions 
on the Iklusalmans. And similarly, the Jews who were at Ka- 
datklor,* being informed of the weakness of the .Samri, trans¬ 
gressed the limits of propriety, and caused many JIusalmans to 
drink the syrup of martyrdom. The Samri, repenting of his past 
policy, first proceeded to Kadatklor, and completely extinguished 

1 Perhaps ‘ Conlan.’ 

5 Albuquerque (1509-1515) succeeded Almeida as the Portuguese Ticeroy 
in India. 

6 Yusaf Adil Shah was king of Bijapur, which was one of the five Mus.al- 
mau Stafes formed in Southern India out of the old Bahmani kingdom. 

The fort of Goa was seized by the Portuguese in 1510. 

“ The pirate chief Timoju proposed to Albuquerque that as the lord of 
Goa was dead (in reality absent) they should seize the place. This they easily 
did in March, 1510. But the rightful sovereign, a son of the Ottoman Sultan 
Amurad II, whose romantic adventures bad ended with his carving for himself 
the kingdom of Bijapur in southern India, hurried back to Goa, and drove out 
the Portuguese in May. The king being again called away by disturbances in 
the interior, the Portuguese recaptured Goa with the help of the pirate 
Timoju in November, 1510. Its rightful sovereign, Yusuf Adil Shah the king 
of Bijapur, died in the following month (December.) His son was a minor.” 
See Hunter’s History, Vol. I, pp. 152-153. 

♦ That is, ‘ Cranganor.’ (See map in Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 96j.j 
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the Jews, so that no trace of them remained tliere. After this, 
with the support of all the Musalmans of Malabar, ho advanced 
to Kalikot, besieged the fort of the Portaguese, and fighting 
bravely defeated the latter, and stormed their fort. In conse¬ 
quence, the power and prestige of the Malabare se Musalmans 
grew, and without any pass from the Portuguese they despatched 
on their own behalf vessels loaded with pepper and ginger to 
the ports of Arabia. In the year 988 A.H., the Portuguese erect¬ 
ed a fort at Jaliat, which is six karoh from Kalikot; and the pas¬ 
sage of ships from Malabar was thereby rendered difficult. 
Similarly, the Cliristians^ in those years, during the reign of 
Burhan Nizam vShah, erecting a fort at Raikundah close to the port 
of Jabtil, settled down there. In the year 943 A.H., erecting a fort 
also at Kadatklor, the Christians acquired much power. At this 
time, Sultan Sulaiman, son of Sultan Salim of Turkey,* planned 

I The word Lw_j3 means both ‘ a Christian,’ as well as a ‘ fire-worshipper.’ 

In the latter sense, it wonld imply the ‘ Parsees.’ 

* In 1538, Solyman the JIagnificent, Emperor of Turkey, captured Aden 
(Hunter’s History, Vol. II, p. 147). Constantinople, the capital of the old 
Eastern Homan Empire, is still known amongst Mnsalmans in India as ‘ Hum.’ 

“ To the ‘ martyr’s blood ’ of tlie Portuguese, the Moslems opposed their 
Holy Fleet. First the Arabs of the Indian ports supplied the fighters for the 
faith. Then the Mameluke Sultan of Cairo sent armaments. Finally enter¬ 
ed on the scene the mighty power of the Turkish Empire, which deemed its 
subjugation of Egypt incomplete as long as the Portuguese threatened the Bed 
Sea The Arabs of the Indian poi-ts quickly succumbed to the cavaliers of 
the Cross. The Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, hard-pushed by the Ottommas 
from the north, could make no headway against the Portuguese in the east. 
Bat the Turks or'Kumis’ turned hack the tide of Christian conquest in 
Asia. ‘ The cry, the Rumis are coming ’ which afflicted Albnquerqne, for ever 
resounded in the ears of his successors. When the Portuguese closed the 
Malabar shore route to the Moslem world, the Arab ships struck boldly across 
the Indian Ocean for Aden to south of Ceylon, passing through the Maidive 
Island or far out at sea. When the Portngneae secured the strong position of 
Din at the north entrance to Indian waters, the Turks constantly harassed 
that station and tried to ontflank it b}' menacing the Portuguese factories 
westward on the Persian Gnlt. When the Portaguese sought the enemy in 
the Red Sea, they were often repulsed, and their momentary successes at 
Aden ended in lasting falinre. In vain the Lisbon Court tried to make a few 
years’ arrangement with the Turks, offering in 1541 to supply pepper in 
exchange for wheat, and passes for Moslem ships in Indian waters in return 
for free entrance to Aden and the Arabian ports of the Red Sea. The unholy 
project came to nought. Four years later, in 1545, the Turks boldly attacked 
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to turn out the Portuguese from the ports of India, and to take 
possession thereof himself. Accordingly, in the year 944 A.H., he 
Sent his Vazir, Sulaiman Pasha, with a fleet of one hundred war¬ 
ships to the port of Aden, in order to take it first, as it formed the 
key to the maritime position of India, and then to proceed to the 
ports of India. Sulaiman Pasha in that year wresting the port of 
Aden from Shaikh Daud, and slaying the latter, sailed ont for the 
port of Deo, and commenced warfare. He had nearly stormed it, 
when his provisions and treasures ran short. Therefore, without 
accomplishing his mission, he sailed back to Turkey. And in the 
year 963 A.H., the Portuguese became dominant over the ports of 
Harmuz^ and Muscat, over Sumatra, Malacca,* Milafor, Nak, 
Patan, Hashkur, Ceylon, and over Bengal to the confines of 
China, and laid the foundations of forts at many places. But 
Sultan Ali Akhi stormed the fort of Sumatra; and the ruler of 
Ceylon also defeating the Portuguese, put a stop to their molesta¬ 
tion over his country. And the Samri, ruler of Kalikot, being 
hard-pressed, sent envoys to Ali Adil Shah, and persuaded the 
latter to fight with the Portuguese, and to expel them from his 
kingdom. And in the year 979 A.H., the Samri besieged and 
stormed the fort of Jaliat, whilst Nazim Shah and Adil Shah 
pushed on to Rmkandah and Goah.^ The Samri, by the prowess 
of his men of bravery and heroism, captured the fort of Jaliat, 
but Nazim Shah and Adil Shah, owing to the venality of their 
disloyal officers who suffered themselves to be taken in by the 
bribes offered them by the Portuguese, had to retire without 
achieving their objects. From that time forward, the Portuguese 

the Portuguese Diu; in 1547, their jauissaries appeared before Portuguese 
Malacca ; in 1551, and again in 1581, their galleys sacked Portuguese Muscat 
My present object is merely to bring into .view the struggle between Islam 
and Christendom for the Indian Ocean in the century preceding the appear¬ 
ance of the English on the scene. I dare not expand these preliminary 
chapters by the deeds of heroism and chivalrous devotion on both sides. ’’ 
See Dr. Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. I, pp. 130-132. 

1 I.e., Ormuz. 

* Malacca was taken by the Portuguese under Albuquerque in 1511. See 
Dr. Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 127. 

* On the Portuguese seizing Goa in 1510, the Portuguese naval supremacy 
along the South-Western Indian coast was thoroughly established, and no 
MusalmSn ship could safely trade in Malabar waters without a pass from the 
Christiana. See Dr. Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. I, p. 126. 

52 
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Christians, adopting a settled policy* of molesting and oppress¬ 
ing the Musalmans, perpetrated much highhandedness. Whilst 
some ships of Emperor Jalaln-d-din Muhammad Akbar, ■which 
without a pass from the Portuguese had proceeded to Makkah, 
were returning from the port of Jiddah, they looted them, 
and inflicted various molestations and humiliations on the Musal- 
mans, and set fire to the ports of Adilabad and Farabin which 
belonged to Adil Shah, and ravaged them completely. And com¬ 
ing under the guise of traders to the port of Dabil, the Portu¬ 
guese schemed by means of fraud and treachery to get hold of it 
also. But the Governor of that place, Khwajah Aliu-l-Mulk, a 
merchant of Shiraz, becoming apprised of their intention, killed one 
hundred and fifty principal Portuguese, and quenched the fire of 
their disturbance. 

-o- 


SECTION II.—DESCRIPTIVE OP THE DOJIINATION OF 
THE ENGLISH CHRISTI.ANS OVER THE DOMINIONS 
OF BENGAL, AND THE DAKHIN, &c. 

Be it known to the minds of enlightened researchers, that from 
the date that the ships of Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar Pad¬ 
shah* were captured at the hands of the Portuguese Christians, the 
sending of ships to the ports of Arabia and Ajam was totally 
suspended, inasmuch as the Emperor viewed the acceptance of 
passes from the Portuguese to be derogatory, whilst to send the 
ships without such passes was attended with danger to the 
lives of passengers, and with peril to their property. But the 
Emperor’s Umars, like Nawab Abdu-r-Rahim !^aa Khan-i- 

1 “ From the time of Albuquerque the inexorable issue between Catholicism 
and Islam in Asia stands forth. Each side firmly believed itself fight¬ 
ing the battles of its God. ‘ I trust in the passion of Jesns Christ in whom 
I place all confidence,’ Albuquerque declared in 1507 before entering on his 
governorship, 'to break the spirit of the Moors (Musalmans).’ ‘ We desire 
nought else but to be close to God ’ ran the Moslem summons in 1539. It 
denounced the aggressions ‘ of the Christians of Portugal,’ and warned an 
Indian prince that if he held back, his soul would descend into hell. ’ (Snlai- 
man Pishii to the ruler of Cambay, May 7th, 1539.) See Hunter’s History, 
Vol. I, pp. 129-130. 

* Akbar the Great, Emperor of India, bora 1542, reigned 1556-1605, and 
was the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth- 
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Kli anani &c,, taking passes from the Portuguese Christians, 
sent out ships to the ports. And for some time the state of 
things continued in this wise. When Emperor Nuru-d-din Mu. 
^ammad Jahangir ascended the throne of Dehli, he permitted the 
English Christians, who, in their articles of faith, totally differ 
from the Christian Portuguese and the Christian French, &c., and 
who thirst for the latter’s blood, and are in hostility with the 
latter, to settle down in the tract of Surat,^ which pertained to the 
Province of Gujrat.^ This was the first place amongst the Indian 
sea-ports, where the English Christians settled down. Before 
this, the English Christians used to bring their trading ships to 

1 Abdnr Eahim, ^an-i-Khanan, was a son of Bairam Khan, and was 
born at Lahore, 964 A.H. In 984, he was appointed to Gnjrst. He conquered 
for Akbar Gujrat, and defeated Sultan Muzaffar, King of Gujrat, at the 
battle of Sarkij. His great deeds were the conquests of Gnjrat and Sindh, 
and the defeat of Suhail ^iin of Bijapnr. (See Blochamanu’s Translation 
of Aiu-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 334). 

* In 1607 Captain William Hawkins landed at Surat with a letter from 
James I. to the Mughal Emperor (Emperor Jahangir reigned 1605-1627), and 
proceeded to the Court at Agra. In 1611 Sir Henry Middleton landed at 
Swally. In 1612 Captain Best routed the Portuguese squadron near Surat, 
and obtained congratulations of the Mughal Governor, who allowed the 
English to settle at Surat in 1613. Downton’s sea fight in 1615 established 
English supremacy over the Portuguese. In 1616, Sir Thomas Roe was sent 
by James I. to be ‘ambassador to the Great Mogul.’ Surat was the chief 
starting place for Aleoca, and the Portuguese squadron had troubled the ocean 
path of pilgrimage. The Imperial Court, too happy that one infidel fleet 
should destroy another, granted to Sir 1 horn as Roe an ‘order for trade. 
Roe obtained a ‘ permit ’ in 1616 for the English to reside at Surat and to 
travel freely into the interior, and also a similar ‘grant* in 1618 from Prince 
Kh urram (afterwards Emperor Shah Jahan) who was then Mughal Viceroy 
of Gujrat. The English by their good conduct gradually acquired the posi¬ 
tion of a useful sea-police, and as patrol of the Moslem pilgrim-ocean-ronte, 
and as a ‘ sure source of revenue,’ under the Great Mughal. In 1657 the Eng¬ 
lish Company decided that there should be one ‘ presidency ’ in India, that 
being at Surat. See Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. II, Chap. II. 

8 Akbar conquered and re-conquered Gujrat and the province on the shore 
of the Gnlf of Cambay between 1572-1592; and these were finally annexed 
to the Mughal Empire iu 1593. Surat was the Capital of Gujrat and the 
Chief Mughal port on the western coast for the embarkation of pilgrims to 
Mecca. Surat is the modern representative of the ancient province of Snrash- 
tra which included not only Gujrat but part of Kathiwar. See Dr. 
Hunter s History, Vol. II, p. 47, and his reference to Cunningham’s Ancient 
Geography of India. 
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the ports of India, and after sale of their cargoes used to sail bade 
to their own country. After they settled down at Surat, the 
trading factories of the English Christians, like those of the 
Christian Portuguese and the French, &c., gradually sprang up at 
different centres both in the Dakhin * and in Bengal,* and they paid 

I For the first English settlements on the Madras Coast (1611-1658), see Dr, 
Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. II, Chap. Ill- Their first settlement 
under Captain Hippen on that coast was in 1611 at Masnlipatnm, the chief 
sea-port of the Moslem Golconda Kingdom (founded in 1512 under Kutab 
Shahi line on the breaking-np of the Musalman Bahmani Dynasty, and not 
subdued by the Mughal Empire until 1687). In 1632, the English received 
the ‘ Golden Phermaund * (farman) of the Golconda King for their settlement 
at Masulipatain. In 1639, the English under Francis Day built a factory at 
Madras. In 1645, the Moslem King of Golconda confirmed the grant of 
Madras for an English settlement. In 1653, Madras was raised to an indepen¬ 
dent ‘ presidency,’ and in 1658, the English Company declared all its settle¬ 
ments in Bengal and the Coromandel Coast subordinate to Fort St. George. 

* For an account of the English settlements in Bengal (between 1633-1658), 
see Hunter’s History of * British India,’ Vol. II, Chap. IV, and Wilsons 

* Early Annals of the English in Bengal, * Vol. I. 

In 1632, by order of Emperor Shah Jahan, Qasim Khan destroyed the Por¬ 
tuguese settlement at Hngli, and expelled the Portnguese who had been Ul- 
treating the Moslems. The English Company’s agent at the Masulipatam fac¬ 
tory seized the occasion, and sent out in 1633, on a country boat, eight Eng¬ 
lishmen to try and open up trade with the fertile provinces at the mouth of 
the Gauges. These headed by Ralph Cartwright reached Harishpur in Orissa^ 
and then quietly crept up to the court of Malcandy, in Port Barabati, in 
Cuttack, where resided a Mughal Deputy-Governor for Orissa, named 
Muhammad Zaman. This polite Persian—the Deputy-Governor of Orissa 

* received the Englishmen in his Audience-hall, affably inclined his head to 
Mr. Cartwright, then slipping off his sandal offered his foot to the English 
merchant to kiss, which he twice refused to do, but at last was fain to do it. 
(Hunter’s History, Vol. II, p. 89). The Deputy-Governor on May 5th, 1633, 
sealed an order giving the English ample license to trade. (See text of order 
in Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 11-12). The 
beginning of the English trade with Orissa is usually ascribed to ft farman 
granted to the English in 1634 by Emperor k^ah Jahan, confining them to 
Pippli near an old mouth of the Subarnarukha river. On May 6tb, 1633, the 
English built a house of business at Hariharpur, near Jagatsingpur in the 
Cuttack district, this being the first English factory in the present Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal, In June, 1633, Cartwright founded ft factory at 
Balftsore. In 1650, the English founded a factory at Hngli. Gabriel Bough- 
ton, an English Surgeon, who was in 1650 Surgeon to ^ah ^uja (Mughal 
Viceroy of Bengal who resided at Eajmahftj), used his influence in the Vice¬ 
regal Court, in getting favour extended to the English, who received in 1650 
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customs-duties like others. During the reign of Emperor Aurang- 
•zeb Alamgir, the English rendered loyal services to the Emperor, 
and were, therefore, granted an Imperial Farman,^ permitting them 
to erect trading factories in the Imperial dominions generally, and 
in Bengal especially, and also remitting customs-duties on the 
ships of the English Company, in consideration of an annual 
payment by the latter of three thousand rupees, as has already 
been mentioned in connection with the foundation of Calcutta. 
From that time, the English acquired much prestige in Bengal. 

In the year 1162 A.H., Nawab Muzaffar Jang, maternal grand¬ 
son of Nizamu-l-Mulk Asaf Jah, at the instigation of Husain 
Dost alias Chand, who was one of the leading men of Arkat 
(Arcot), allied himself with the Christian French, and attacked 
Auwaru-d-din Khan Shahamat .lang Gopamani, who was Nazim 
of Arkat fi'om the time of Nawab Nizamu-l-Mulk Asaf Jah, in 
order to wrest the province of Arkat. A great battle was fought, 
and Nawab Shahaniat Jang, on the battle-field, displaying bravery 
and heroism, was killed. Nawab Nizamu-d-daulah, second sou 
of Nawab A?af Jah, who, on the death of bis father, had suc¬ 
ceeded to the masnad of the Viceroyalty of the Dakhin, on hear¬ 
ing of the hostility of his maternal nephew, with a force of 
seventy thousand cavalry and one hundred thousand infantry, set 
out to chastise MuzafiEar Jang. Arriving at the port of Bulchari 
(Pondichery) on the 26th Rabiu-l-awal 1163 A.H., Nizamu-d- 
daulah fought a battle, in which he triumphed, whilst Muzaffar 
Jang was captured. Nizamu-d-daulah spent the rainy season at 
Arkat. The Christians of Bulchari (Pondichery) conspii-ed with 
Himmat Khan and other Af gh an generals of Karnatik, who were 
servants of Nizamu-d-daulah, and deceiving them by holding out 
temptations of lands and treasures, blinded their sense of obliga- 

a ‘ nishan’ or ‘ permit’ from Shah Shuja to trade duty-free in Bengal on pay¬ 
ment of Ks. 3,000. 

1 His Majesty Emperor Aurangzeb on 27th February, 1690, granted a/ai- 
man to the English. The farman sets forth tbat ‘ all the English having made 
a most humble, submissive petition that the ill-crimes they have done may be 
pardoned,’ and promised to pay a fine of Ks. Io0,000, to restore all plundered 
goods, and behave themselves no more in such a shameful manner, the Em¬ 
peror accepts their submission and grants them a new license for trade, on 
condition that' Mr. Child, who did the disgrace, be turned out and expelled.’ 
(See Hunter’s History, Vol. If, p- 266). In 1690, Charnock returned from 
Madras, and for the third time anchored at Calcutta. 
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tions. Those traitors tied up the waist of mutiny and treachery, 
and conspiring with the Christians of Bulchari (Pondichery)i 
on the night of the sixteenth Muliarrain, 1174 A.H., delivered a 
night-attack, and killed Nawab Nizamu-d-daulah. After the fall 
of Nawab Nizamu-d-daulah, the A fgh ans and the Christians (the 
French) placed Nawab Muzaffar Jang on the masnad. MuzafEar 
Jang proceeded to Bulchari (Pondichery) with a contingent of the 
Afghans, and taking a large number of Christian French in his 
service made them his confidants. In the same year, taking a 
large force consisting of Afghans and Christians, he set out for 
Haidarabad, and crossing the coniines of Arkat came to the Af¬ 
ghan tract. From the vicissitude of fortune, hostility broke out 
between Muzaffar Jang and the Af gh ans, and it led to a fight. 
On the 17th Rabin-l-awal of the aforesaid year, both sides ar¬ 
ranged themselves in battle-array. On one side were arrayed 
Muzaffar Jang and the Christian French, and on the other the 
Af^ans. Himmat Khan and other Af^^an Generals, meeting 
with their deserts for disloyalty, were killed, whilst Muzaffar 
Jang from an arrow-shot which pierced the pupil of his eye 
was also killed. After this, the Christian French entered the 
service of Amiiu-l-Mumalik Salabat Jang, third son of A?af 
Jah, received as jSgirs Sikakul and Rajbandari, &c., and acauired 
so much influence, that their orders became current in the Dakhin. 
No Alusalman ruler had before this taken into employ the Christian 
French, though from a long period they used to frequent the ports of 
the Dakhin. It was Muzaffar Jang who taking the Christian French 
into his service, introduced them into the Moslem dominions. 
Wlien the Christian French acquired so much influence, the 
Christian English, who thirsted for the blood of the French, also 
cherished ambition to meddle with the Imperial dominions, acquir* 
ed possession of some tracts in the Dakhin, brought the fort of 
Surat into their own possession, and established fortified fac¬ 
tories in Bengal. In that the French slaying Nawab Anwarn-d- 
din Khan Gopamani, the Subahdar of Arkat, and nominally 
installing another person at its head, had become dominant in the 
Dakhin, Nawab Muhammad All Khan, son of Nawab Anwaru-d-din 
Khan, entered into an alliance with the English Chiefs. The latter 
advancing to the assistance of Nawab Muljammad AH Khan spared 
no measure to help him, and exerted themselves strenuously to 
exterminate the French. In 1J74 A.H,, the English besieged 
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the fort of Bulcharl (Pondicheiy), and wresting it from the hands 
of tlie French rased it, whilst SikakBl, Rajbandari, and other 
Jagirs were unexpectedly abandoned by the French. Nawab 
Muhammad Ali Khan, witli the support of the English, succeeded 
his father on the throne of the Viceroyalty of Arkat (Arcot), 
under the surname of Walajali Aniiru-1-Hind Muhammad Ali Khan 
Mansur Jang, subordinated himself to the English Chiefs, and 
passed his life in ease and pleasure. Now the province of Arkat 
(Arcot), like Bengal, is under the domination of the English 
Chiefs. 

And as has been related before, when N.awab Siraju-d-daulah, 
Nazim of Bengal, owing to his inexperience, flung the stone into 
the hornet’s nest, he suffered of necessity the sting. And Nawab 
Jafar Ali Khan, treating the Englisli as his confidants and collea¬ 
gues in the Nizamat of Bengal, suffered them to acquire control 
over administrative affairs. Inasmuch as complete disintegration 
had overtaken the Moslem Empire of Delhi, in every Subah the 
Provinc’al Governors acquiring authority grew into semi-inde- 
pendent Feudatories. Now, since a period of thirty years, the Pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Ori.ssa have come into the possession 
and authority of the English Chiefs. An English Chief, styled 
the Governor-General, coming from England, resides in Cal. 
cutta, and selecting Deputies for the collection of the revenue 
and for administration of civil and criminal justice, and for trad¬ 
ing business, sends them out to every place. And establishing 
the Kjalisah Kachiri * (the Court of Crown-lands) in Calcutta, the 
English Governor settles on his own behalf the assessment of the 
revenue of each Zila (District). And the Deputies and the 
Ziladars (District Officers) collecting revenues, remit them to 
Calcutta. 

In the year 1178 A.H.. when the English became victorious* over 
Nawab Vaziiu-l-!Mulk .^iijau-d-daulah, Nazira of the Subah of 
Audh and llahabad (Allahabad), a treaty w.as entered into, and the 
English left to the Nawab Vazir his country. From that time, they 
have acquired influence over that Sfibah also, and .seizing the district 
of Banaras have separated it from that .Subah. -And their soldiers 
quartering themselves in the dominions of the Nawab-Vazir, as the 

* That is, the Board of Revenue or the ‘ Sadder Board ’ 

* For this victory and the treaty that followed, see note ante and Seir.ul. 
Mutald^erin. 
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latter’s servants, exercise influence over all affairs. Heaven knows 
what would be the eventual upshot of this state of things. 

Similarly, in the Dakhin, the English have got in the fort of 
Madras an old factory and a large army. They liave also ac¬ 
quired possession of the Province of Arkat. They hold, as jSglrs 
under Nizam AH Khan, the towns of Ganjam, Barampur, Ichapun 
Sikakiil, Ishaqpatan, the fort of Qasim kotah, Rajbandar, Ilor 
(Ellore), Machlibandar (Masullipatam), Bajwarah, and the fort of 
Kondbali, &c., and the Zamlndars of those places appearing before 
them pay in revenue. And whenever Nizam AH Khan needs 
auxiliaries, they furnish him with strong contingents, and out¬ 
wardly do not disobey his orders. 

But the English Christians^ are embellished with the ornaments 
of wisdom and tact, and adorned with the garments of considerate¬ 
ness and courtesy. They are matchless in the firmness of their re- 
solutions, in the perfectness of their alertness, in the organisation 
of battles, and in the arrangement of feasts. They are also 
unrivalled in their laws for the administration of justice, for the 
safety of their subjects, for extermination of tyranny, and for 
protection of the weak. Their adherence to their promises is so 
great that even if they risk their lives, they do not deviate from 
their words, nor do they admit liars to their society. They are 
liberal, faithful, forbearing, and honourable. They have not 
learnt the letters of deceit, nor have they read the book of crooked¬ 
ness. And notwithstanding their difference in creed, they do not 
interfere with the faith, laws, and religion of Mnsalmans. 

All wranglings between Christianity and Islam, after all, lead 
to the same place : 

The dream (of empire) is one and the same, only its interpreta¬ 
tions vary. 

1 The author of the Biyaz appears to be remarkably liberal and catholic 
in his views, as the concluding lines of his History would indicate. Compare 
this picture of the ‘ new English rulers ’ with that in the Seir-ul-MutalAerin. 


The End. 
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Famine, 32, 92 
French Settlement, 35 
French, 35, 263, 277, 399, 409, 412 
Fransdanga or Chandanagore, 35 
Frakhruddin Sultan, 40, 85, 92, 
95, 96 

Fateh Shah, 49, 121, 123, 124 

Ferishta, 62 

Firdausi, 56 

Fur or Porus, 66 

Fariduns, 66 

Firuz Koh, 60 

Firuz, Shab, 95. 99, 100. 101, 103, 
10.5. 124. 125. 137 
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Firuz Eajab Malik, 96, 97 
Fakhruddin, Mubarik Shah Sul¬ 
tan, 104 

Fateh Kh an, 157 
Firuz Kh an. 204 
Fasih Khan. 204 
Fatehpur Sikri, 206 
Fedai Kh an, 208 
Fatih Jang Khan. 220 
Farhad Kh an. 230, 231 
Firuz Kh an Syed, 231 
Farnttsir, 246, 255, 287 
Forcible conversion of Hindus in 
Bengal, 258 
Farmanhari, 290 
Fakhrulla Beg, 330 
Farrukhabad, 360 
Fatuha, 380 
Feringis, 402 

G 

Ghulam Husain Salim, author of 
the Biyazu-s-Salatin, 2, 5 
George Udney, 2, 46 
Gajpati, 16,177 
Ghiasuddin Tughlak, 16, 59 
Gandak, 24, 133, 167 
Gondwarah, 24, 37 
Gaur, 25, 51, 54, 62, 117, 125, 129, 
131, 132, 136, 140, 141, 142, 145^ 
151,155, 158, 161 
Govindpur, 30 

Gandahgolah or Caragola, 38, 382 
Ganges, 39, 53, 344 
Ghazi Shah, 40 

Ghiasuddin Sultan, 40, 47, 107, 
108, 110, 111, 132 

Ghoraghat, 41, 55, 65, 224, 251, 
305 

Gangarampur, 41, 47 
Gangajal cloth manufacture, 43, 
260 

Goamalti factory, 46 

Grant of Ditcani of Bengal to the 


English by Emperor Shah 
Alam, 50 
Gashtasp, 54 
Greeks, 53, 54 
Gangdozh, 55 
Ghazni, 69, 60, 61 
Garmsir, 59, 60 
Ghalzis or Ghiljis, 59 
Ghor, 60 
Garshasp, 65, 66 

Ghiasuddin Khilji, Sultan, 70, 71, 
72 

Ghagar 89,134 
Ghorians, 90 
Gumti. 105 
Gul, 109 

Ghiasuddin Muhammad Shah, 
129 

Golden Mosque, 130 
Gujrat, 132,136, 182, 400 
Gasa Lakhan, 132 
Ghiasuddin Abul Muzzafar Mah¬ 
mud Shah. 138 
Ghazi Khan. Sur, 139 
Gwalior, 161 
Gujra Kh an. 158 
Gauhati, 211, 224, 225, 231 
Golkondah, 252 
Gulab Rai, 262 

General Abdul Karim Kh an. 295 
Ghalib Ali Kh an. 303, 304 
Ghaus Kh an. 315, 318, 320 
Ghazanfar Husain, 320 
Gheriah, 321 

Ghasiti Khanam, 323, 363, 381 
Ghusalkhana, 204 
Gujar Khan, 332 
Godagari, 344 

General Abdur Rasul Kh an. 346 
Ghaus Kh an Muhammad, 351 
Gh ulam Shah, 378 
Gya-Manpur, 384 
Gurgan Khan. Armenian, 388,390, 
391, 396 
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Ghulam Husain Khan Nawab, 
author of the Seir-ul-Muta^er- 
in, 388. 390, 392,393 
Ghulam Qadir Shaikh, 394 
Ghalib Ali Khan, 394 
Goa, 399, 404, 405 
Ghoriah or Mameluke Sultans 
of Egypt, 404 
Ganjam, 414 
Goalpara, 107 

H 

Hatim, 2 

Hindustan, 5, 19, 25, 44, 52, 53, 
54, 55, 56, 60, 61, 65, 99 
Hussamuddin Iwaz, styled Sultan 
Ghiasuddin Khilji, 16, 60, 69, 
72, 73 

Husain Shah, 16, 60, 129 
Hasan Khan Khazanchi, 17 
Ham, 19, 53 
Hind, 19, 20, 53 
Habash, 19 
Hardwar, 24 

Humayun Emperor, 25, 114, 136 
Hirajhil, 29 

Hugii, 29, 31, 35, 36, 46, 49, 210, 
262, 342, 410 
Hamida Banu Begam, 36 
Hafiz, the immortal Persian poet, 
40 

Hamawaran, 55 
Hormuz, 56 

Hassamuddin Ughal Beg, 61, 80 
Haji Ilyas, styled Sultan Shams- 
uddin Bhangarah, 97, 98, 100, 
101, 102, 134 

Hazrat Shah Jallaluddin, 97 
Hazrat Jallal Sunargaon, 103 
Hamiduddin KunJnasJiin Shaikh, 

111 

Hindus, 18 
Hinduism, 14 
Haba^ Khan, 126 
54 


Hajipur, 138, 164, 365, 392 
Haji Muhammad Qandahari, 126, 
128 

Hemn, 147, 151 

Hazrat Ala, 163 

Hanso, 153, 168 

Husain Quli Khan. 161 

Ho.shang Khan. 179 

Hajo, 223 

Himat Singh. 233 

Hamid Khan Quraishi, 244 

Haji Abdullah Khorasani, 255 

Haidarabad. 255. 293, 412 

Hioainpur, 282 

Han'Ahmad, 292 293, 294, 297, 
311 

Ha.sbim Ali Khan. 294 
Hassan Muhammad. 320 
Hafizullah Khan, 320 
Hashim Ali Khan, styled Zainu- 
ddin Ahmad Khan Haibatjang, 
324 

Haji Mohsin, 330 
Hijli. 333 

Hafiz Qadir, 331, 336 
Haji Muhammad Amin, 336 
Haiat Khan. 365 
Haiatpur-golah, 368 
Habib Beg, 369 
Hilsa, 383 
Harmuz, 407 
Hariharpnr, 410 
Himmat Khan. 411 

1 

Islamabad or Chittagong, 7 
Iqlim, 7 

Ibn-i-Batutah, 7 
Isa Khan Afghan, 8, 175 
Ibrahim Zarda^t, 53 
Iran or Persia, 70 
Ispihan, 70 
Izzul mulk, 73 

Izzuddin Tu^an Klhau. 74, 76 



Islam Khan, 146 
Islam Shah, 147 
Ibrahim Khan, 150 
Ibrahim Khan Sar, 161 
Islam Khan. 172, 174, 179, 193, 
213, 214 

Iqbalnamah-i-J ahan^jiri, 172, 193 
Ifti^ar Khan, 174, 176, 194 
Ibrahim KhanFatehjang, 180,188, 
189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195 
Islam Kh an Mushadi alias Mir 
Abdus Salam, 211, 212 
Islam Khan Chishti Faruqi, alias 
Shaikh Alauddin, 212 
Izad Singh, 217 
Ihtisham Khan, 220, 223, 224 
Isfindiyar Beg, 224 
Ibrahim Khan Nawab, 229, 235, 
237 

Ibni Husain, 229, 230 
Iqta, 244 
Irani, 291 
Inchapur, 331 
India, 407, 410 
Ishaqpatau, 414 

J 

Jajnagar, 16, 64, 79, 80, 81, 82, 95, 
102, 104 [329. 

Jaleswar or Jalasore. 16, 154,158. 
Jagannath, 16, 18, 63, 153, 302, 
331, 336 

Jaunpur, 17, 104, 114, 132, 136 
Jafar Khan, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 
37, 38, 40, 42, 50, 266, 267 
Jahangirnagar, or Dacca, 28, 174. 
193, 214, 222, 223, 226, 230, 232, 
248, 261, 292, 302 
Jon or Jamna, 23, 24 
Jalangi, 23 
Jharkand, 24, 142 
Jallalgadha fort, 36, 37 
Jahangir, 42, 45, 50, 168, 202 
Jaichand, 56 


Jamsheds, 56, 69 
Jallaluddin Khilji, 90 
Jallaluddin. son of Rajah Kans, 
98. 117, 118 
Jallal Khan, 140, 141 
Jahangir Beg, 141 
Jinnatabad, or Gaur,142 
Jahangir Qnli Beg, 143 
Jhosi. 147 
Jamalpur, 148, 213 
Jallaluddin, Md. Akbar Padshah 
149, 153, 167 
Junid Khan. 168, 164 
Jahangir Quli Khan. 197 
Jasar or .lessore, or Rasulpur, 
48, 49, 197, 232, 236, 243, 261, 
265. 266 
Jai Singh, 217 
Jaswant Singh, 218 
Jamal Khan, 230 
Jagat Rai, 232, 243 
Jagir, 143, 244. 

Jatsiah, 249 
Jihat taxes, 249 
Jinarain Qanungo, 253 
Jagatset Fatehchand Sahu, 274, 
289, 291, 297, 363 
Jidah, 279, 408 
Jains Khana, 290 
Jasunat Rai, 303, 310 
Jagat Isar, 337 
Jagdishpur, 362, 387 
Jauoji, 364 

Jasarat Khan. 381, 382 
Jamshid, 165 

Jafar Ali Khan or Mir Jafar, 380, 
381, 395 

Jagatset Mahtab Rai, 396 
Jabul, 399, 404 
Jews, 400, 405 
Jaliat, 406, 407 
James I, 409 
Jagatsinghpur, 410 
JafarganJ, 107 
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' K 

Kotical, 6 
Kroh or Kos, 7 
Khattah, 7 

King Fakhruddin, 7 
Kalapahar, 8. ItJ, 17, 18, 42, 150, 
163, 166 

Kuch Behar, 10. 11, 38, 49, 54, 
211, 212, 224, 257, 306 
Khotaghat, 10 

Kamrup or Kamra or Kamtah, 
11, 63, 132, 226 
Koch tribe, 11, 25, 55 
Khasia 12 
Kachar, 12 
Khata. 14, 55 
Khan Baligh, 14, 55 
Khan Zaman, 17 
Kotsama fort, 17 
Keonjhur, 18 
Kabir Shaikh, 18 • 

Kartalab Kh an. 28 
Kanuj, 19, 66 
Kali, 30 

Kalikata or Calcutta, 31 
Kosi, 37 

Katrasundar, 40 
Khan-Khaiianpur. 42 
Khanjahan, 45 
Khwajah Qutbuddin, 45 
Kh alifatabad. or Bagerhat 48, 129 
Khalifa Khan Jahan, 48 
Koch Hajo, 49. 175 
Kamil Jama Tumari, or Perfect 
Eevenue-Eoll, 50 
Kabul, 54, 183 
Kedar 154 
Kumayun, 66 
Kaianians, 56 
Kaimuras, 56 
Kaiqubad, 66, 90 
Khusraii. 56 
Kai Khusrau, 56 


Kbiljis, 58 
Kalinjar. 64. 146 
Kalpi, 64, 147 
Kangto.si, 69 
Khwajah Tash. 76 
Khalifa of Egypt, 92 
Kkutba, 116 
Kh an Jahan Vazir, 123 
Khulna, 129 

Kahlgaon or Colgong, 129. 141 
Khawas Khan. 139. 140, 141 
Khizr Khan. 145, 147, 148 
Khwaspur Tandah, 150,161, 161 
Kh an Jahan Lodi, 162 
Katak, 153, 158.161, 286, 336 
Khan-i-Khanan. Munim Khan 
168, 160, 161 
Khan Alim, 168 

Khan Jahan Kawab, 161, 163. 166 
Khwajah Muzafiar Ali Turbati, 
162 

Khan Azim Mirzah Kokah, 166, 
196 

Karimdad, 166 

Khizrpur. 166, 175. 176, 224, 226 
Kishwar Khan. 174. 176. 194 
Khurram Prince, 181 
Kh an-i- Kh anan Mirza Abdur 
Eahim, 187 

Khwajah Osman Lohani, 194 
Khedmat Parast Khan, 200, 204 
Kba nazad Khan. 202, 203, 205, 
206 

Kh urdah. 211, 336 
Kajal, 211 
Kashmir, 214 
Kharakpur. 216 
Khwajah Kamaluddin, 216 
Kaehwah, 219 
Kadi Bari, 223 

Khan-i-Khanan Muazzam Khan. 
. Mir J umla, 224, 225, 226 
Kargaon or Gargaon, 225 
Karan Kh aii, 230 



Kishanram Zamindar ofBardwan, 
231, 233, 243 
Karanphuli river, 231 
Karkuns, 238, 253 
Khwaiah Anwar, 240 
Kli waiah Asam, 240 
Kh an Dauran, 240 
Khalsah Mahal, or Crown-lands, 
243 

KarTalab Khan, 247, 248, 262, 
254 

Kali Kunwar, 2 0 
Kankar Sen, 263, 264 
Karimabad, 271 

Khanjahan Bahadur Kokaltash 
Hian, 272 

Khwajah Md., Kamil, 277 
Katwah, 279, 340, 342, 390 
Khorasan. 279 
Khizr Khan, 281, 

Khalwat Khanah, 290 
Khalisah Kachery, 290 
Khwajah Mutassim, 295 
Khwajah Basant, 306, 313 
Karat Uhand 307 
Karam Khan. 311 
Khamrah. 319 
Khandar,,329 
Katjuri, 334 
Kamharin, 334 
Karguzar Khan. 368, 369 
Khadim Husain, Khan. 378, 382 
Kamgar Kh an. 380, 381, 384 
Khanti, 381 
Kali Par.shad. 394 
Kalikot (Calicut), 401 
Kochin, 401 
Kanor, 402 
Kolah, 403 
Kolam, 405 
Kadat klor, 405 
Khwajah Ali-ul-Mulk. 408 
Khan-i-Khanan, Abdur Kahira, 
408 


Karnatik, 411 
Kandbali fort, 414 

L 

Lakhngirah, 13 
Landahdalul, 15 

LaKhnauti orGaur or Jinnatabad, 
24, 25, 48, 56, 62, 66, 70, 71, 83, 
87, 97 

Lakhoghat, 31 
Lai Bagh, 38,39, 335 
Lakhman Sen, 51 
Lakhmania, 51, 52, 62, 63 
Lahore, 61, 71 
Laknor, 64 
Lalah, 109 

Lodi Kh an, snrnamed Khanjahan, 
153, 154, 156 
Lakhia river, 176 
Lashkar Khan, 178 
Lachmani Narain, 223 
LatiAah, 339 
Loha Sing, 369 

Lopo Soarez de Albergaria, 403 
Lourenco Almeida, 403 
Land- routes to Kuch Behar, 224 

M 

Mufti, 6 
Mir Adil, 5 

Murang, 10, 37, 38, 224 
Makh tribe, 11 
Mech tribe, 11 
Mari tribe, 12, 13 
Majmi tribe, 12, 13 
Mishmi tribe, 12 
Mahanadi 16, 160 
Musalman Emperors, 17 
Musalmans, 18 
Muntakhab-ul-Tavjarikh, 18 
Murghidabad, 27, 34, 38, 40, 233 
Murshid Quli, Khan. 27, 28, 262 
Makhsusabad, or Murshidabad, 27 
28 
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MaUjsus Khan. 28 

Mahals, 28 [Moslem Kule, 28 

Mint-towns in Bengal, under 

Malraj, 19 

Muharir, 21 

Majmuahdars corrupted into 
Mozoomdars, 21 

Minhaju-s-Siraj, author of Taba- 
qati-Nasiri, 25,47, 52 
Mughals, 25, 26, 32, 60, 86, 132, 
135, 141, 144, 145, 152, 160, 161, 
162 

Munaira Khan. Khan-i-Khanan 
25, 42, 152, 155, 158, 159, 160 
Matijhil, 29 
Mu gh al merchants, 30 
Mughalpurah, 31 
Mir Nasir, 31 
Makhwa fort, 32 
Magh, 32, 39 
Mahrattas, 32 
Madras, 34 

Maasiru-l-Umarah. 36 
Megna 39, 49 

Musalman feudal Barons, 39 
Mir Jumla, 39,175 
Mahmudabad, 42, 48, 129, 278, 
Majnun Khan. 42 
Mahmud Shah, 42, 45, 119, 126, 
129,131, 138,1.39, 140, 141, 145 
Murad Khan, 42 
Mukund Eajah, 42 
Mukund-chor, 42 
Mahmudpnr, 43 
Madaran, 44, 49,158 
Man Sing, 44,162, 168, 169 
Maldah, 45 
Mahananda, 45 
MaWidum Shah Jalal, 45 
Mednipur, 49,155, 158 
Mahahharat, 50 

Murshid Quli Khan’s Kamil Jama 
Tumari or Perfect Eevenue- 
Eoll, 50 


Moslem Kingdom of Bangalah 
or Bengal, its territorial and 
financial strength, 50 
Mungir or Monghyr 60, 52, 138, 
142, 148 

Mutamad Khan, author of Iqbal- 
namah-i-Jahangiri, 60 
Madhu Sen, 61 
Manuoheliar, 53 
Mongols, 56, 66 

Muizuddin Md. Sam, Sultan, 59, 
60, 69 

Muhammad BakljUar Khilji 69, 
60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66 
Major Eaverty, 60 
Mahubah, 64 

Muhammad Shiran, 64, 69, 70 
Mardhan Kote, 66 
Mahomani, 67 

Malik Azuddin Khilji, 69, 70 
Makidar, 70 
Masida, 70 
Mantosh, 70 

Malik Jalaluddin, Khan, 77 
Muhammad Tatar Khan. 78 
Malik Abtakin, 79 
Malik Tajuddin, 80 
Malik Tarmini, 80 
Malik Sunaj, 80 

Muhammad Tirandaz, 81, 82, 83 
Malik Muqqadar, 81, 82, 83 
Muhammad Shah Emperor, 84, 
85, 94, 96, 99 

Mir Asadullah, summed Sarfaraz 
Kh an, 274 

Mirza Lutfullah sumamed Mur¬ 
shid Quli Khan II, 274, 292,298 
304, 307 
Mir Jumla, 274 
Mir Jafar, 278 
Maldah, 45, 46, 282 
Mubariku-d-Daulah, 282 
Mir Md. Fazil, surnamed Qamrud- 
din Husain Khan, 286 
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Md. Taqi Khan, 286. 292. 297. 298. 
302 

Md. Muazzam, surnamcdBahadur 
Shah, 287 

Musalman popidation in Bengal, 
4. 39, 40, 64. 65, 71. 90. 92, 108, 
132, 133, 135, 143, 155, 166, 244, 
249,260,261,276,288,289, 321, 
343, 344, 356 
Murad Farash, 291 
Mirza Bandi, 291 
Md. Ishaq Kh an. 297 
Mir Habib, surnamed Habibullah 
Khan. 299, 30 j, 301 302, 303, 304 
Murad Ali Khau, 304, 305 
Munshi Jasunant Eai, 304 
Mirza Md. Said, 306 
Mir Shart'uddin. 307, 310 
Md. Khan Bangash 308 
Md. Zulfuqar Khau. 311 
Mustafa Khan. 311, 328 
Mirza Amani, 311 
Md. Baqir Khan. 311 
Mirza Md. Iraj Khan. 311 
Mir Kamil, 311 
Mir Gadai, 311 
Mir Haidar Shah. 311 
Mir Diler Shah. 311 
Mardan Ali Khan, 311 
Mahabat Jang, 312 
Mukhalis Ali Khan 325 
Masulipatam, 330, 410 
Mir Azizullah, 332 
Morbhunj Raja, 338 
Musahib Khan. 339 
Masum Kabuli, 166 
Malafir, 407 
Muscat, 407 

Middleton, Sir Henry, 409 
Madras, 411, 414 
Mahrattas 340, 355 
Mir Shujauddin, 341 
Murad Ali Khan. 341 
Mir Sharif, 341 


Mir Abul Hasan. 313 

Mirza Piran. 343 

Mir Mehdi. 343 

Mankant, 345 

Mankarah, 348 

Md. Ghaus Khan. 351 

Mohan Singh, 353 

Murad Sher Kh an. 355 

Mir Nazar Ali. 363 

Mansurganj, 363 

Mohanlal Kyesth, 364 

Manik Chand, 366 

Mir Muhammad. 368 

Mir Murad Ali, 368 

Manihari, 368 

Murad Ali, 369 

Mir Madan. 374 

Mir Md. Qasim, 375 

Mirza Mohdi Ali Khan. 376 

Mir Turab Ali Khan. 385 

Miran alias Sadiq Ali Khan, 383 

Major Carnac, 386 

Mr. Henry Vansittart, 387 

Mr. Ellison, 387 

Mr. Betteson, 387 

Md. Taqi, Shan. 388 

Major Adams, 390 

Malkar, 391 

Major Munro, 393 

Mir Md. Kazem Khan, 393 

Madak, 393 

Md. Ma.sum, 393 

Malacca, 400 

Malabar, 401 

Malik Bedar Khilji, 85, 93 
Multan, 86 

Muizuddin Kaiqubad Sultan, 88, 
89 

Malik Firuz Rajab, 96 
Malik Yusuf, 97 
Malik Firuz, 99 
Malik Tajuddin, 103 
Malik Saifuddin, 103 
Muazzamabad. 108, 111 
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Malik Andtl, surnained Firuz 
Shah, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126 
Muzzafar Shah, 126,127, 128,129 
Malik Badr Diwana. 126 
Mecca or Makkah, 128, 157, 279 
Medina, 279 
Mai Kunwar, 132 
Musunder Ghazi, 132 
Mosques, 133, 143 
Madrassahs or Colleges, 133 
Makhdum Alatn, 138, 134 
Malik Marjan, 136 
Makhdum Akhi Sirajuddin, 136 
Mirza Dost Beg, 140 
Mir Haidar Beg Quchin, 141 
Mirza Hendal, 142, 143 
Mulla Muhammad Aziz, 144 
Muhammad Kh an. 146, 147 
Muhammad Salim Shah, 146, 152 
Muhammad Khan Sur, 146 
Muhammad ^ah Adil, 147, 148, 
149, 150,151 
Mabariz Kh an, 147, 149 
Miyan Sulaiman Kararani, 147, 
152, 155 

Mughalmari, 154, 155, 158 
Muzzafar Kh an. 156,163,164, 165 
Mirza Kamran, 157 
Mokamah, 158 
Masum Kh an. 166, 175 
Mahbub Ali Khan, 165 
Mitti, 165 

Marzban-i-Bhati, 166 
Mirza Hakim, 173 
Mutaqad Kh an. 174,178,179, 194 
Muqqarab Khan. 174 
Muazzam Khan, 175,177, 205, 211 
Mukkaram Khan. 175, 205, 207, 
211 

Mamriz Khan, 178, 179 
Miyan Isa Khan, 178 
Mirza Ghaus Beg, 180 
Md. Sharif, 180 
Mando. 181, 185, 212 


Mirza Safshikan, 181 
Mirza Husain Safari, 181 
Mirza Saifuddin Safari, 181 
Malwa, 182 

Mirza Abul Husain Asaf Khan, 
182, 183 

Muhammad ^ias Beg, 182, 190 
Mahabat Khan. 183, 184, 185 186, 
202 

Mirza Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khan 
an, 184, 187 
Mir Ataih, 184 
Mir Mansur Badakhshi, 204 
Mirza Rustam Safari, 206, 211 
Mirza Hidaitullah, 207 
Mir Zarif, 207 
Mir Bahr-i-Kawarah, 207 
Mumtaz Mahal, 208, 227 
Mir Murad, 209 
Manijah Begam, 209 
Mir Abdus Salam, suramed Islam 
Khan II, Mashadi, 212 
Manik Rai, 212 
Mirza Jan Beg, 218 
Muazzam Khan Khan-i-Khanan. 
Mir Jumla, 220, 221, 223, 224, 
225, 226 

Mast Salah, 223 
Mukhalis Khan. 224 
Mir Murtaza, 225. 226, 229 
Md. Beg, 225 
Mathurapur, 225 
Md. Abid. 225 
Miana Khan, 225, 229 
Mirza Abu Talib, surnamed Shaista 
Khan, 227, 228, 229, 230, 231 
Magh pirates, 227, 229 
Manuar Khan Zamindar, 222, 230, 
231 

Murad Khan. 228 
Md. ShaH, 228 
Md. Sharif, 229 
Md. Beg, 229 
Mahi Order. 237 
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Madad-i-mash tenure, 244, 257 
Maulana Bumi, 245 
Mirza Hadi, surnamed Kartalab 
Khan. 247 
Mastaiifi, 263 

Mint-towns in Hindustan, 255 
Mansahdars, 268 
Midasadi, 258 
Md. Jan, 259, 279 
Moatamunal Mulk Alauddaulah 
Jafar Khan Nasir Jang, 259 
Muhammadpur or Mahmndpur, 
265 

Mir Nasir, 265 
Mir Abu Turab, 266 
Malik Maidan, 270 
Mir Bangali, 270, 271 
Muhammed Khan. 270 

N 

Nauiiirvan, 3, 56 
Nazim, 6,168 
Naib Nazim, 6 
Naib Diwan, 6 
Narain, 10 
Najhat, 10 
Nanga tribe, 12 
Naktirani, 13 
Nizamat Adalat, 27 
Noah, 19, 53 
Nubah, 19 

Nawab Saif Khan, 36. 261, 369 
Nur Qutbu-l-Alam, 46, 111, 114^ 
115,116, 117. 137 
Note on Sarkars of Bengal, 46 
Nadiah, 49, 51, 62, 63 
Noj G-ouriah, 51 
Ntimaih Khusruan, 54 
Nasrat Shah, 60, 129,130,137, 134, 
136 

Nar Koti, 69 
Namakdi, 65 
Nizamuddin, 87, 88 
Nasir Khan. 119 


Nasir Shah. 120 
Nizamuddin Ahmad, 128 
Nasib Shah, 137, 134 
Nasiruddin Abul Mujahid Mah¬ 
mud Shah. 126 
Nasib Khan, 141 
Nizam Khan Sur, 149 
Nawab Khan Jahan, 161, 163, 166 
Nizamat, 168 

Nur Jahan Empress, 183, 194,170, 
172, 205. 207 
Nawazish Khan, 184 
Narbada, 187 
Nurullah, 192 
Nizamul Mulk, 200, 309 
Nizam Shah. 200 
Nawab Mukkaram Khan. 207 
Nawab Fidai Khan, 207 
Nawab Qasim Khan. 209 
Nawab Azam Khan. 210, 214 
Nawab Islam Khan. 211 
Nawab Itaqad Khan. 214 
Nawarah, 215, 229 
Narainganj, 224 

Nawab Ibrahim Khan. 228, 229, 
234, 235 

Nawab Shujauddin Md. Khan 
228, 285, 287, 288, 289, 291, 307 
Noakhali, 230 
Nurullah Khan. 232, 235 
Neamat Khan. 233, 234 
News-letters, 262 
Nawab Jafar Khan. 28, 254, 261, 
280, 283, 284, 288 to 320 
Nazir Ahmad, 257, 280 
Nafisah Khanam or Begam, 265, 
304, 305, 322, 320 
Nijat Khan. 278 
Najaf, 279 

Nadir Shah, 287, 307, 308, 309 
Nawab Sarfaraz Khan. 308, 309, 
310, 311, 312, 313 
Nawab Alivardi Kh an Mahabat 
Jang, 321 to 362 
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Nawab Sirajuddaulab, 363 to 377, 
413 

Nawazisb Md. Khan. 292, 323, 
364, 357 

Namdar Khan Main, 296 
Nurullah Zamindar, 300 
Nagpur, 338 

Nawab Vazirul Mulk Safdar Jang, 
360 

Nawab Bairam Kh an. 363 
Nawabganj, 368 
Nazirpur, 376 
Nawab Mahabat Jang, 376 
Nawab Jafar All Kh an alias Mir 
Jafar, 380, 385, 397, 413 
Nawab Sadiq Ali Khan alias 
Miran, 380, 382 

Nawab Qasim Ali Khan alias 
Mir Qasim, 384, 386, 388, 391, 
397 

Nawab Imtiaz Khan. 384 
Nawab Vazir Shujanddaulah, 386, 
388, 392, 394, 397, 413 
Najibuddaulah, 386 
Nando Kutnar, 393 
Nawab Najrauddaulah, 397 
Nawab Md. Riza Kh an Muzzafar 
Jang, 397 

Nawab Saifuddaulah, 397 
Nawab Mubarakuddaulah, 397 
Nak, 407 

Nawab Abdur Rahim Kh an-i- 
^anan, 408 

Nawab Muzzafarjang, 411, 412 
Nizamul Mulk Asafjah, 411 
Nawab Nizamuddaulah, 411, 412 
Nawab Anwaruddin Khan Gopa- 
mani, 412 

Nawab Md. Ali Man, 412, 413 
Nizam Ali Khan. 414 

0 

Orissa or Odessah, 16, 17, 28, 34, 
152, 163, 156, 160, 161, 166, 182, 
55 


188, 232, 247, 249, 26l, 256, 274 
285, 286, 307, 323, 333, 338, 347, 
350, 398, 410, 413 
Oudh, 101, 238, 383, 413 
Osman Khan, 166, 168, 173, 174, 
176,176,177,178 

P 

Portuguese, 6, 210, 229, 230, 245, 
399, 400, 401, 402, 404, 405, 406, 
407, 408, 409, 410 
Patwari, 6, 21, 253, 254 
Patagaon, 10 
Pashakarpur, 10 
Pegu, 16 
Peasbari, 27 
Purab, 19, 20 

Parsutam or Puri, 19, 302, 303 
Persia, 30, 92,256 
Prince Azam, 31, 226 
Pumiah, 36, 37, 38, 48, 369, 367, 
368, 375 

Padma or Fadda, 39 
Panjrah, 48 
Pabna, 48,129 
Prince Shuia’s Rent-roll, 49 
Pragjatishpur, 50 
Puranvisa, 54 

Patna or Azimabad, 61, 166, 167^ 
158,164,196, 206, 218, 296, 356, 
368, 375, 389 
Peshdadeans, 65 

Panduah, 97, 98,100, 101,104,105, 
116, 118,120,133, 279 
Paiks, 126 
Pargana, 129, 256 
Pir Kh an. 171, 266, 294 
Prince Shahjahan or Khurram, 
182,183,187,188, 195, 197, 205, 
210, 409 

Prince Shahriyar, 182 [203 

Prince Parviz, 186, 196, 197, 202, 
Prince Danyal or Dullal Ghazi^ 
132 
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Pipli, 188 

Prince Danyal, 203 
Prince Muhammad Shuja, 213, 
215, 218. 219, 220, 221, 222 
Palamow, 214 

Prince Sulaiman Shekoh, 215, 218, 
227 

Prince Murad, 216 
Prince Aurangzeb, 216, 219. 220, 
222 

Prince Dara Shekoh, 216, 218, 219, 
227 

Prince Sultan Muhammad, 218, 
220, 221, 222 
Paglaghat, 222 

Prince Azimush-Shan, 229, 237> 
245, 246, 249, 266, 267. 283 
Prince Farrul^-sir, 267, 269, 270* 
272, 273 
Pupthal, 279 
Prince Azzam Shah, 293 
Prince Kam Baksh. 293 
Prince Md. Muazzam (afterwards 
Emperor Bahadur Shah,) 293 
Patpasar, 300 

Pancho Portuguese, 312, 319 

Peshkar, 323 

Phulwar, 326, 333 

Palasi or Plassey, 372, 375, 395 

Phulwari, 392 

Pondichery (or Bulchari); 411, 
412 

Q 

Qazi, 6 

Qanungo, 6, 254 
Qazihata. 23 
Qasr-i-Sufed, 62 

Qutbuddin Aibak, Sultan, 62, 64, 
68, 70, 71, 94 
Qazi Jallaluddin, 76 
Qurabeg Tamar Kh an. 76 
Qiranu-s-sadnin, 88 
Qutbuddin Khilii. Sultan, 91 


Qadar Kh an. 92, 93. 94,95, 

96, 97 

Qazi Sirajuddin, 110 
Qazi Shahabuddin, 115, 116 
Qadam Basul. 130, 136 
Qutb Kh an. 138 
Qazi Fazilat, 143, 145 
Quli Beg, 144 
Qiitlu Khan, 156, 178 
Qutbuddin Kh an. 169, 171, 172, 
176 

Qasim Kh an, 179, 210, 211, 410 
Qandahar, 180, 182 
Qiitbul Mulk, 187 
Qazi Samri, 224 
Qazi Sharf, 283, 284 
Qamruddin Husain Kh an.286,308, 
309, 322 

Qasim Bazar, 295, 389 
Qasim Beg, 333 
Qadirdad Kh an. 380 
Qandrinah, 401 
Qasim-Kotah, 414 

R 

Revenue of Bengal, 9, 50 
Rajah Mukund Deo, 16, 17 
Rajmahal, or Akbarnagar, 18, 45, 
189, 190, 194, 195, 213, 221, 239, 
395 

Radha, 47, 142 
Raniganj, 49 
Rajah Bhagirat. 50 
Rai Mahraj, 53 
Rajah Pathaura, 66 
Rajah Madiv Rathor, 66 
Rajah Kans, 98, 111, 112,113,116, 
118 

Rangpur, 42, 261, 306 
Rajshahi. 113, 269 
Riyazu-s-Salatin, 4 
Kohtas, 142, 143, 200, 390, 393, 
397 

Rajah Man Singh, 178 
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Kajah Bikramjit. 184, 185 

Eai Pati Das, 184 

Eajah Partab. 191 

Eajah of Bliojpur. 191 

Eajab Bliim, 195, 19(5, 198 

Eajah Karan. 195 

Eamdas, 195 

Eajputs. 204. 205 

Kajah Jasivant Siiiffh. 216 

Eajah Bahroz of Kharakpur, 216 

Eangamati, 216. ; 21, 251 

Eajah of Darang, 225 

Eajah Kishan Singh, 225 

Eajah Patam, 226 

Kajah of Assam, 226 

Eahmat Banu. 226 

Eajah of Tibet. 228 

Eahini Shah. 234.236, 237, 238. 239. 

241, 242, 243 
Kup Singh, 238 
Enhallah Khan. 238 
Kevenue-assessment, 249 
Kamjivan, 259, 267 
Eafiusi-shan, 268 
Rashid Khan. 269. 270. 271, 272 
Kafiul Qadr. 275 
Katanchand. 275 
Kajah Sundar Singti. 296. 358 
Eaj.ah of Parsutam or Puri. 302. 
331 

Rajah Dand Deo of Puri, .303 
Eaji)allab. 305, 365, 380, 383. 384, 
385. 390, 394 

Eai Raian, Diwan Ahonchand, 307. 
311, 312 

Eajah Ghandrab Singh, 311 
Ramakant, zamindarin Rajshahi, 
315 

Eai Eaian Chin Eai. 323 
Rajah Janakiram, 324, 341. 346. 

348. 359 
Rajghat. 327 

Rajah Jagardliar Bhanj of ^lor- 
bhunj, 327 


R.ajah of Bardwan, 320. 390 
Eajah Hafiz Qadir, Rajah of Rati- 
piir. Khurdah and Superinten¬ 
dent of Jagannath temple, 336 
Ratipiir. 336 
Eajah of Morbhunj, 337 
Eaghoji Bhoslah, 338, 349, 351, 
3.52, 363 

Ramgadh, 346. 347 
Rasul Kh an. 346 
Rajah Sahu. 351 
Rajah Janoji, 353, 3-54 
Rajah Nul Eai, 360 
Rajah Earn. 365. 366 
Rajah Ramnarain. 368, 378, 380, 
3'^2, 387, 390, 395 
Rajah Manikchand, 329. 370 
Rahim Kh.an. 311, 379, 381 
Ramnidhi, .389. 

Eai Raian Umed Ram. -390. 394 
Rajah Fateh Singh. 390 
Rajah Buniad Singh of Tikari 
390 

Rohua nalln. 391 
Rajah Sahracl. 393 
Rajah Beni Bahadur. 393, 394 
Ramkishor, 394 
Rajah Sarupchand. 395 
R.ajbandari, or Rajbandar 412, 
414 

Roe. Sir Thomas. 409 
S 

SfrhiMcar. -5 
Scuhirn. -5 
Shiqdars, 5 
Sarkars, 7 

Sunargaon, 7, 2.''. 27, 40, 48. 81 
84, 93, 95, 96, 104, 107, 108 
Snlaiman Kararani, 16, 149, 150 
Seirtd ift'tnMerin. 16 
iSirajiiddaulah, 27. 29, 31, 363, 
36 n, :!67, 370. 375. 376. .378, 

.!81 
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Suhan Ali Akhi, 407 
Shiraz. 408 
Swally, 409 

T 

Teliagadhi, 7, 139 
Tiprah, 10, 95. -257, 300 
Tangan liorse. 11 

Tughan Khan. 16 [83, 86 

Tughral, 16, 40. 58. 78, 79, 80, 81, 
Tahcuial-i-Kiisiri, 16, 26, 51, .52, 60 
T(irilch-i-b'iruz Shahi, 16, 60 
Talang, 19 

Tandah, 26, 151, 161, 162, 173, 221 
Tiiran. 30, 54, .55 
Todar Mai. 47 
Taj pur. 48 

Thomas’s Initial Ouinnge, 47, 68, 
95, 96, 103 

Todar Mai’s Rent-roll. 50 
Territorial strength of Indepen¬ 
dent Musalman Kingdbm of 
Bengal. 50 
Tartars, .54 
Tirhut, 55. 91, 101 
Tiirk.s. 69 
Tibat, 64, 66. 08 
Tibat-i-Khurd. 228 
Tamar Kh an Shamsi, 80 
Tatar Kh an. 85, 92, 93 
Tughlakabad. 91 
Tughlak Shah, 93 
Tamachi Bashi, 123 
Takroi, 168 

Talingana, 187, 196, 200 
Thatah, 205 
Tabsilah, 223 
Trivisa, 226 
Tiynls, 243 
Tamgha. 249 
Tirat Konah, 342 

i: 

Ki'fi .Shirazi. 29 


Umed Khan, 7 
Uttarkul, 13, 225 
Umar Khan, 311, 279 

* 

V 

Valandah tribe, 12 

Vakil-kul, 170 
Van.sittart, Mr. Henry, 387 
Vazirul Mulk, Nawab Shnjaud- 
daulah. 397, 413 
Vasco da Gama, 401 
Vazir Snlaman Pasha, 407 
Vakdditr, 87 

W 

Wali, 15 

Wilson’s Early Annals of the 
E>iglish in Bengal, 229, 326 
Wazir Khan, 168 
Wall Kh an. 178. 179 
Wall Beg" 263, 264 

Xerxes or Isfindiar, 54 


Vusuf Adil Shah. 405 
Yusuf Shah. 120, 121, 129 
Yugrush Khan. 122, 123 
Yatptb Khan, 229 

Z 

Zainuddiu Ahmad Kh an. 324, 352, 
35/, 358, 3o9 
Zalim Singh, 319, 320 
Zabardast Kh an. 229, 234. 235, 
236, 237 
Zafarabad, 105 
Zainul Abidin, 180 
Zamanah Beg, 203 
Zainuddin, 222 



Zaniindar, 238, 239, 249 
Ziaullah Khan. 255 
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Ziauddin Khan. 262, 263, 264 
Zulfuqar Khan. 268, 273 


Thk End. 
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